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"REVIEWS,  EXAMINATIONS    AND    PROMOTIONS." 

^  A8  PKESENTED  BY  GAIL  HAMILTON  IN  THE  "  INDEPENDENT." 


The  above  named  article  attracted  our  attention  when  it  was  pre- 
sented in  the  Independent,  but  we  did  not  deem  a  refutation  of  its 
statements  imperative  until  it  appeared  in  the  December  number  of 
the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 

No  harm  can  result  from  the  article  to  the  experienced  teacher,  but 
the  inexperienced  may  be  misguided  by  its  sophistry.  The  premises 
in  it  are  unsound,  and  the  conclusions  necessarily  the  same.  A  few 
well  established  truths  are  occasionally  repeated  in  it,  making  it  all 
the  more  inconsistent.  Having  stated  that  a  city  school  cannot  be 
so  easily  and  simply  conducted  as  a  country  school,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds with  the  following:  "  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  the  multiplication  of  machinery  is  not  in 
itself  a  mark  of  excellence;  that  the  greatest  attainable  simplicity  is 
just  as  desirable  in  a  large  school  as  in  a  small."  The  statement  is 
true,  but  it  implies  that  systematic  simplicity  is  the  rule  in  country 
schools,  while  confused  multiplicity  reigns  supreme  in  city  schools. 
Both  implications  are  false.  Again:  u  It  seems  to  me  that  our  whole 
system  of  reviews  and  examinations  in  school  is  burdensomely  cum- 
brous and  extravagantly  expensive.  I  may  assume  that  the  memo- 
ry of  our  own  school  days  is  fresh  in  all  our  minds.  We  can  very 
well  recall  the  interest  we  took  in  some  studies,  the  lack  of  interest 
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we  felt  in  others.  I  doubt  not  our  experience  is  almost  universally 
the  same.  The  first  breaking  of  ground  was  delightful.  We  took 
each  lesson  each  day  with  fresh  interest.  But  when  the  book  was 
finished,  and  the  two  or  three  weeks  of  review  came,  it  was  all  a  drag. 
Neither  teacher  nor  pupil  had  the  stimulus  of  novelty.  I  would 
abolish  the  whole  system  of  reviews — I  would  abolish  the  examina- 
tions, too."  Here  again  the  premises  are  false.  Novelty  is  made  the 
chief  stimulus  to  study.  This  can  be  true  only  with  the  younger 
pupils.  But  special  reference  is  made  to  grammar  schools  and  high 
schools.  To  this  we  must  say  that  the  teacher  who  regards  novelty 
the  greatest  incentive  to  study,  has  sadly  mistaken  his  calling,  and 
the  sooner  he  quits  it  the  better  both  for  himself  and  for  the  cause 
of  education.  We  are  willing  to  assume  with  the  writer  that  "  the 
memory  of  our  school  days  is  fresh  in  all  our  minds,"  and  that  u  our 
experience  is  almost  universally  the  same."  But  we  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment admit  the  universality  of  the  following:  u  But  when  the  book 
was  finished,  and  the  two  or  three  weeks  of  review  came,  it  was  all  a 
drag."  On  the  contrary,  the  experience  of  both  teachers  and  pupils 
shows  that  the  interest  in  reviews  and  examinations  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  thoroughness  attending  the  u  first  breaking  of  the 
ground,"  The  above  proposes  a  reform  by  abolishing  reviews  and 
examinations.  As  well  attempt  to  reform  a  man's  life  by  hanging. 
Our  system  of  reviews  and  examinations  is  by  no  means  perfect.  But 
the  fact  that  so  reckless  a  writer  as  Gail  Hamilton  denominates  them 
u  burdensomely  cumbrous  and  extravagantly  expensive,",  does  not 
prove  them  such.  These  means  are  sometimes  abused,  it  is  true.  So 
is  the  sunlight;  however  we  will  not  attempt  to  reform  the  evil  by 
abolishing  the  sun.  Instead  of  proving  reviews  and  examinations 
useless,  and  the  present  school  system  a  mistake,  the  writer  only 
shows  that  the  particular  school  or  schools  in  which  her  judgment 
was  warped  may  have  been  such. 

Our  sympathizer  deplores  the  u  burden  which  a  close  and  careful 
investigation  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  annual,  semi-annual 
and  tri-annual  examination  papers  in  the  grammar  schools  and  high 
schools  imposes  upon  the  teacher."  The  entire  work  is  denominated 
44  wholly  dry,  uninteresting  and  exasperating,  equivalent  to  the  em- 
ployment of  a  regiment  of  extra  teaching  force,  no  part  of  the  natu- 
ral duty  of  the  teacher,  nor  productive  of  the  least  good."  But  how 
is  it  proposed  to  remove  this  burden  ?  We  are  advised  to  record  the 
pupil's  daily  recitations  and  behavior.     44  Every  day's  lessons  should 
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be  thoroughly  learned  and  exactly  recorded."  "  If  his  daily  record 
gives  him  the  requisite  per  centage  for  promotion,  he  is  promoted. 
If  not  he  remains  where  he  is."  Here  again  the  remedy  is  worse 
than  the  disease.  The  burden  which  the  daily  marking  system  im- 
poses is  ten  fold  greater  than  that  which  u  tri-ennial "  examinations 
impose.  The  papers  can  be  examined  by  the  teacher  in  his  private 
study,  when  in  a  fit  mood  for  the  occasion.  But  the  daily  marking 
system  demands  his  attention  just  when  other  things  call  the  loud- 
est for  it;  when  he  cannot  attend  to  it  without  doing  his  school,  his 
class  and  himself,  the  greatest  injustice.  This  is  a  sufficient  reason 
why  the  system  is  becoming  more  and  more  unpopular.  Moreover, 
the  daily  record  which  is  advocated  as  all-sufficient,  is  defective  inas- 
much as  it  makes  no  provision  for  the  promotion  of  such  pupils  as 
are.  absent  from  school  a  large  portion  of  the  time.  Such  pupils  may 
or  may  not  have  pursued  their  studies  at  home.  They  may  attend 
school  the  last  few  days  of  a  term  only.  If  their  daily  record  give 
them  the  requisite  percentage  for  promotion,  they  are  promoted;  if 
not  they  remain  where  they  are,  is  the  logic  of  the  system. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  reviews  and  examinations  should  be 
encouraged.  We  present  a  few  only.  The  human  mind  grasps  first 
the  concrete  then  the  abstract;  wholes  then  parts.  Many  branches 
pursued  in  school  demand  a  knowledge  of  their  general  outlines,  as  a 
condition  for  their  proper  study.  Nearly  all  of  our  school  books  are 
burdened  with  superfluous  matter  and  unnecessary  details,  which  the 
pupils  are  unable  to  reject  until  the  subject  is  once  considered.  Much 
of  the  instruction  which  pupils  receive  at  school  is  not  from  books 
at  all,  but  from  observation  and  oral  teaching.  Many  pupils  can  re- 
cite correctly  the  language  of  the  text,  secure  good  standing,  and. 
yet  know  comparatively  nothing  of  the  subject  under  consideration^ 
Some  of  the  reasons  apply  equally  well  to  written  examinations. 
Besides,  an  examination  which  has  for  its  object  to  test  the  pupil's 
knowledge  of  an  entire  subject  or  science,  is  a  much  better  stimulus 
than  one  which  regards  the  knowledge  of  a  page  or  a  paragraph. 
Reviews  and  examinations  serve  the  better  to  stimulate  original 
thinking,  to  preserve  individuality,  and  to  encourage  thoroughness, 
a  thing  sadly  overlooked  in  America. 

Let  teachers  require  systematic  reviews  and  examinations.    Each 
pupil  should  write  a  complete  outline  of  the  branch  pursued.    It 
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would  be  well  to  apply  this  method  to  each  chapter  or  division  of  the 
study,  and  after  considering  it  in  this  manner,  the  pupil  should 
again  present  a  synopsis  of  the  entire  subject.  This  should  be  both 
brief  and  comprehensive.  The  pupil  should  aim  at  conciseness,  clear- 
ness and  accuracy  of  definition,  always  mindful  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  definitions  in  the  book  require  remodeling,  and  some  recon- 
structing, to  make  them  worthy  the  name.  In  this  manner  the  pupil 
will  make  the  book  his  servant  and  not  his  master.  He  will  learn 
not  only  how  to  study  a  book,  but  how  to  make  one.  In  this  process 
no  resort  should  be  had  to  cramming.  In  fact  the  formality  of  a 
recitation  can  be  omitted,  the  pupils  meeting  occasionally  to  com- 
pare notes  and  receive  directions  from  the  teacher. 

In  conclusion:  The  chief  defect  in  the  article  in  question  is  a 
want  of  genuineness  and  thoroughness  which  a  careful  review,  ex- 
amination and  regeneration  would  secure  to  it.  Questionable  and 
irreconcilable  statements  are  made,  with  nothing  to  support  them. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  persuade,  or  rather  to  dissuade,  but  the  effi- 
cient weapon — argument — is  wanting.  Our  school  system  is  con- 
demned, but  no  proper  remedy  is  proposed.  One  paragraph  deals 
with  the  pupil  on  the  supposition  that  he  is  all  attention  and  interest 
during  the  first  nine  or  ten  weeks  of  the  term.  The  next  compli- 
ments him  in  the  following  language:  "  Let  him  feel  that  it  is  a 
minute  daily  fidelity  that  must  do  his  work,  and  not  a  lazy,  careless 
lounging  for  ten  weeks,  to  be  made  up  by  a  spasmodic  spring  at 
the  end." 

Yet  we  cannot  question  its  author's  sincerity.  And  we  must  ac- 
cord to  her  the  credit  of  practising  what  she  preaches.  For  had  she 
favored  the  article  in  question  with  but  a  cursory  review,  she  would 
have  discovered  its  inconsistencies.  Then  she  would  either  change  it 
materially,  or  consign  it  to  the  waste  basket.  ' 

Waupaca, Wis.  J.  Xj.  Da  vies. 


The  Teacheb  is  the  School.— Many  conditions  are  requisite  for 
a  good  school,  but  when  we  come  to  the  working  point,  to  the  qual- 
ity of  its  influence,  the  school  is  the  man  or  woman  at  the  head  of  it. 
He  or  she  uis  the  living  epistle  known  and  read"  by  all  the  pupils. 
One  has  truthfully  said  it  is  better  for  the  child  to  have  a  log  hut  for  a 
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school-house  and  a  pine  slab  for  a  seat,  with  President  Mark  Hopkins 
for  his  teacher,  than  to  have  the  most  palatial  school-house  ever 
built  and  all  its  appliances,  with  an  incompetent  person  for  a  teacher. 
It  is  personal-  influence  that  leads  the  pupil.  It  is  the  character  of 
the  leader  that  stamps  itself  upon  the  plastic  mind  of  the  child.  The 
teacher  is  the  school,  but  whether  he  shall  lead  his  pupils  to  a  true 
life,  or  rob  them  of  their  birth-place,  depends  upon  his  aim,  the  ulti- 
mate object  for  which  he  works.  The  end  for  which  he  lives  deter- 
mines his  character  as  a  man,  the  object  for  which  he  works  as  a 
teacher  determines  the  character  of  the  school. — Xeir  England  Jour- 
nal of  Education. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  in  my  last  paper  I  spoke  of  symmetry 
as  being  the  law  of  form  in  all  growth.  I  cannot  insist  too  strongly 
on  this,  as  it  furnishes  us  with  a  guide  in  our  study  of  form. 

We  all  love  symmetry.  Symmetry  is  the  basis  of  all  design.  Sym- 
metry, proportion  and  curvilinear  outline  form  the  foundation  of  all 
beauty.  The  human  form  is  beautiful  in  proportion  as  it  has  a  sym- 
metry of  corresponding  parts;  as  its  parts  bear  a  due  proportion  to 
each  other;  and  as  its  outline  is  made  up  of  curves.  A  building  is 
beautiful  so  far  as  its  details  are  symmetrical  in  their  corresponding 
parts:  as  its  parts  are  in  the  proper  proportion;  and  as  it,  as  a 
whole,  impresses  us  with  its  stability  and  its  adaptability  to  the  use 
for  which  it  was  built.  It  has  been  held  that  all  beauty  arises  from 
utility.  However  erroneous  this  view  may  be  in  the  main,  it  yet 
contains  a  grain  of  truth.  For,  although  utility  does  not  enter  as  a 
factor  in  all  beauty,  it  may  be  found  on  analj-sis  more  often  than  one 
might  suppose. 

The  eye  much  more  readily  detects  a  lack  of  symmetry  in  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  an  object,  than  lack  of  similarity  in  different 
objects.  The  manufacturer  of  furniture  takes  advantage  of  this. 
The  turning  lathe  is  his  most  useful  tool;  for  all  its  products  are 
absolutely  symmetrical.  This  must  be  so,  since  during  any  one  rev- 
olution of  the  wood,  the  tool  is  the  same  distance  from  the  jixis  of 
rotation.  While  any  object  that  leaves  the  lathe  must  be  absolutely 
symmetrical,  onh'  the  most  skilled  workman,  using  the  greatest  care. 
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can  produce  two  objects  that  are  exactly  similar  This  lack  of  simi- 
larity is  noticeable  in  the  legs  of  tables,  etc.  This  lack  of  similarity 
does  not  offend,  since  the  attention  is  entirely  taken  up  with  the  beauty 
of  symmetry.  The  reason  why  we  so  readily  detect  a  lack  of  sym- 
metry'in  an  object,  is  because  we,  with  the  eye,  unconsciously  measure 
the  distance  from  the  central  line  to  the  surface  in  opposite  directions. 
If  we  find  the  distances  equal,  we  are  satisfied  that  in  that  particular 
part  the  object  is  symmetrical.  In  the  same  way  the  eye  runs  over 
the  object  and  views  it  in  every  part.  This  measuring  of  lines  from 
the  center  out,  is  simply  an  application  of  bisection  of  lines.  Let 
me  illustrate.     In  the  accompanying  cut  are  given  the  outlines  of 

a  vase.  To  determine  whether  this 
drawing  is  symmetrical,  the  eye  runs 
over  the  line  A  drawn  at  right  angles 
to  the  vertical,  central  line  E,  from 
any  point  of  E.  If  the  central  line 
E  bisect  the  line  A  at  whatever  point 
it  may  be  drawn,  the  drawing  is  sym- 
metrical. This  proves  that  judgment 
of  symmetry  is  simply  an  application 
of  the  bisection  of  lines.  (By  refer- 
ence to  the  drawing  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  it  is  not  symmetrical.  An 
unpractical  eye  can  see  that  it  is  not). 
From  the  above,  we  can  determine 
that  our  first  lessons  in  form  should 
be  lessons  in  symmetry;  for  the  eye 
can  so  readily  criticise  the  work  of  the 
hand.  To  determine  whether  two  ob- 
jects are  similar  requires  so  many 
measurements,  and  so  many  judg- 
ments, that  no  such  work  should  be  given  to  a  beginner.  To  give  a 
child  a  book  full  of  pictures  of  dogs,  frogs  and  tad-poles,  and  require 
him  to  make  anything  like  creditable  copies  of  them  is  absurd.  It  is 
just  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  give  a  beginner  in  arithmetic  an  ex- 
ample in  the  double  rule  of  three  and  require  him  to  solve  it.  Yet 
this  plan  has  been  followed  for  ages,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  to-day 
even  in  Wisconsin.     Is  it  a  wonder^that  so  many  people   think  that 
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they  can  never  learn  to  draw  ?  By  the  old  imitation,  copy  method, 
the  great  majority  of  pupils  get  discouraged  trying  to  produce  a 
drawing  that  is  the  semblance  of  anything  on  earth  or  under  the 
earth.  Long  before  they  should  have  copies  to  draw  from  they  give 
up  in  disgust,  declaring  that  they  can  "never  learn  to  draw." 

From  the  practice  in  dividing  lines  into  equal  parts  and  in  deter- 
mining the  direction  of  lines,  the  eye  will  now  have  attained  suffi- 
cient critical  power  to  make  it  practical  for  the  pupil  to  receive  some 
lessons  in  hand-culture.  Shall  we  begin  by  requiring  the  pupil  to 
draw  a  series  of  straight  lines  without  the  aid  of  a  rule  ?  Not  by 
any  means.  He  cannot  do  it.  "  But  our  drawing-books  give  straight 
lines  for  first  copies,"  some  may  say.  True;  and  they  also  say  "  draw 
without  a  rule."  Let  me  ask  the  author  why  the  copies  are  not 
drawn  without  a  rule  ?  He  says  in  reply  that  the  copies  must  be 
exact,  and  that  the  lines  cannot  all  be  drawn  exactly  straight  without 
a  rule.  Does  he  then  expect  the  beginner  to  do  what  neither  he  nor 
the  engraver  can  do  ?  He  may  say  that  it  is  not  intended  that  the 
pupil  will  draw  as  nicely  as  the  copy.  Then  the  copies  are  too  hard 
for  him  and  should  not  be  given  at  all.  If  I  required  a  pupil  to  draw 
straight  lines  at  first,  I  would  allow  him  to  have  a  rule.  If  a  pupil 
is  required  to  do  work  it  should  be  done  well,  not  partially  done. 
Should  a  pupil  make  the  assertion  that  five  times  eight  are  thirty- 
nine,  it  would  not  be  accepted  as  correct;  neither  should  an  imperfect 
drawing  be  accepted  as  well  done.  No  great  number  of  straight  lines 
can  be  drawn  without  a  rule.  But  why  draw  straight  lines  first  ? 
Straight  lines  are  harder  to  draw  than  curves.  In  drawing  an  arc  we 
call  into  action  but  one  set  of  muscles;  and  the  radius  may  be  the 
distance  from  the  point  of  the  pencil  to  the  knuckles,  to  the  wrist,  to 
the  muscles  below  the  elbow,  or  to  the  shoulder.  A  straight  line  is 
always  tangent  to  some  circle,  and  in  drawing  it  we  are  .obliged  to 
call  into  action  two  sets  of  muscles — the  set  that  tends  to  produce  a 
circle,  or  curved  line,  and  the  extensor  muscles  that  keep  the  point 
of  the  pencil  on  the  tangent.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  curve 
line  is  more  easily  drawn  than  a  straight  line. 

In  practicing  a  class  of  beginners  I  would  use  both  straight  and 
curve  lines;  taking  care  that  whatever  is  required  of  the  pupil  be 
performed,  and  not  half  done.  The  most  practical  work  for  a  class 
of  this  sort  is  the  drawing  of  "forms  of  beauty."     These  "forms  of 
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beauty "  consist  of  parts  symmetrically  arranged  around  a  common 
center,  thus  forming  ornamental  figures  of  design.  These  should  in 
all  cases  be  drawn  by  the  aid  of  construction  lines.  The  work  may 
be  begun  something  as  follows:  Let  the  teacher  require  the  pupil  to 
draw  a  square  on  the  blackboard.  This  square  should  be  about  a  foot 
on  a  side.  The  lines  should  be  drawn  by  the  use  of  a  rule,  but  all 
measurements  should  be  made  by  the  eye.  I  would  have  pupils  draw 
at  the  board  during  this  part  of  the  work,  for  the  muscles  are  not 
skilled  to  the  fine  and  exact  movements  that  drawing  on  paper  re- 
quires. Then  again  blackboard  work  gives  a  freedom  of  movement 
and  a  boldness  of  design  that  work  on  paper  can  not. 

Having  drawn  the  square  with  light  lines  require  the  pupil  to 
bisect  each  side  and  connect  by  lines,  dividing  the  square  into  four 
smaller  ones.  Have  these  smaller  squares  bisected  also,  dividing  the 
large  square  into  sixteen  small  ones.  By  the  use  of  straight  and 
curve  lines  many  beautiful  figures  may  be  drawn,  using  the  squares 
for  guides.  But  the  beauty  of  these  designs  will  consist  not  so  much 
in  the  beauty  of  parts,  or  in  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  parts 
around  the  center  of  the  large  square.  The  following  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  how  these  designs  may  be  formed: 

The  drawing  of  these  figures  will 
interest  the  pupils  much.  When  he 
once  catches  the  idea,  he  will  draw 
these  designs  readily.  The  pupil  is  to 
originate  his  own  designs  and  no  cop- 
ies are  to  be  given.  In  this  waj* 
"originality  of  thought"  is  cultivated. 
The  pupil  finds  that  he  must  fall  back 
upon  his  own  resources  and  thus  ac- 
quires independence.  If  the  teacher 
understands  his  duty  he  will  constantly  criticise  the  work  jf  the  pu- 
pils, pointing  out  the  faults,  encouraging  boldness  of  form  and  dis- 
couraging a  lack  of  unity  and  propoition  of  parts.  The  pupil  from 
the  beginning  of  the  work,  begins  to  observe  the  forms  of  design 
seen  in  carpets,  cloths  and  papers,  and  will,  almost  without  intention,, 
incorporate  them  in  new  designs.  He  learns  to  love  symmetry  and 
beauty  of  form,  and  thus  he  acquires  a  taste  for  all  that  is  beautiful. 
But  our  work  in  symmetry  would  be  incomplete  were  we  to  stop 
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here.  The  pupil  has  just  begun  to  grow.  His  mind  is  only  awaken- 
ed to  the  field  before  it.  Let  the  teacher  now  pass  to  the  board,  hav- 
ing first  required  each  pupil  to  draw  a  light  vertical  line.  The  teacher 
now.  upon  one  side  of  the  line  draws  one-half  of  same  ornament. 
The  following  cut  will  illustrate: 

It  will  not  take  more  than  five  min- 
utes for  the  experienced  teacher  to 
draw  enough  for  a  large  class  of  pu- 
pils. Each  pupil  now  finishes  the 
ornament  before  him,  by  drawing  the 
reverse  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
line.  This  will  be  easily  done  for  it  is 
only  another  application  of  the  culture 
gained  in  the  bisection  of  lines.  These 
exercises  are  a  most  excellent  source 
•  of  hand  culture.  The  movements  must  necessarily  be  bold  and 
sweeping;  for  the  entire  ornament  should  not  be  less  than  fifteen 
inches  in  length.  The  number  of  ornaments  that  can  be  thus  drawn 
is  almost  infinite.  The  pupil  is  much  interested  in  the  work,  for  it  is 
not  until  he  has  completed  his  half  of  the  drawing  that  the  beauty 
of  the  ornament  is  seen.  During  all  of  his  work  he  is  reaching  the 
object  sought  in  hand  culture — uniformity  and  precision  of  muscular 
action. 

Uniformity  of  muscular  action  will  be  readily  understood,  but  what 
I  mean  by  precision  of  muscular  action  may  need  explanation.  Let 
the  reader  with  the  point  of  his  pen  or  pencil  make  a  dot  upon  the 
paper  before  him  on  his  desk,  then  raising  the  arm  free  from  its  rest, 
and  to  some  distance  above  the  dot,  let  him  with  a  steady  motion  of 
the  arm  attempt  to  lower  the  point  of  his  pen  or  pencil  so  as  to  place 
it  exactly  upon  the  dot  without  resting  the  arm.  The  frequency 
with  which  he  hits  the  dot  exactly,  will  determine  the  precision  of 
the  muscular  action.  Precision  of  muscular  action  is  indispensable 
to  the  skilled  workman. 

After  a  thorough  course  in  symmetry,  producing  only  forms  of  art, 
the  pupil  is  prepared  to  take  up  the  study  of  similarity.  This  in- 
volves a  comparison  of  different  objects.  The  objocts  compared — the 
copj'  and  the  production — should  at  first  be  such  as  within  themselves 
contain  the  element  of  similarity.     Of  natural  forms,  those  of  flowers 
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and  leaves,  are  the  first  to  be  used.  Thus  the  pupil  by  degrees  pro- 
gresses from  symmetry  to  similarity,  and  is  not  discouraged  by  his 
productions;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  gaining  skill  with  his  eye 
and  hand,  and  his  thoughts  wander  into  a  new  world — the  world  of 
beauty. 

In  my  next  paper  I  shall  treat  of  the  subject  of  perspective — a 
subject  that  in  itself  is  difficult  enough,  and  made  more  difficult  by 
the  text-books  furnished  our  schools. 

New  Lisbon.  W.  S.  Johnson. 
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In  tardy  fulfillment  of  a  promise  given  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Journal,  we  resume  the  discussion  of  Ratio  and  Proportion.  In  the 
former  article  we  treated  more  particularly  of  Ratio,  showing  that 
the  term  signifies  not  two  numbers  but  their  quotient,  the  factor  by- 
which  we  pass  from  the  antecedent  to  the  consequent  of  a  couplet,  or 
vice  versa.  Also,  that  in  a  proportion,  or  equality  of  two  ratios,  the 
ratio  obtained  from  the  first  couplet  enables  us  to  find  the  missing 
term  in  the  second  couplet. 

We  now  come  to  develop  more  fully  the  laws  and  treatment  of  Pro- 
portion and  their  application  to  practical  problems.  A  little  thought 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  this  principle  runs  all  through  the  business 
of  life.  The  cost  of  the  articles  you  buy  is  proportional  to  the  quan- 
tity; the  interest  you  receive  is  proportional  to  the  principal,  the  rate 
and  the  time;  the  work  accomplished  by  a  gang  of  men  is  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  men  and  to  the  number  of  days  and  of  hours 
per  day  that  they  work;  the  length  of  shadows  at  a  given  time  is  pro- 
portional to  the  height  of  objects;  the  time  that  a  garrison  will  be 
kept  from  starvation  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  provisions  that 
they  have,  etc.  In  all  of  these  cases  it  will  be  found  true  of  the  arti- 
cles compared,  that  as  one  increases  the  other  increases. 

For  example,  buying  different  quantities  of  the  same  article, 

1st  quantity  :  2d  quantity  :  :  1st  cost  :  2d  cost. 

Interest,  rate  and  time  being  the  same, 

1st  principal  :  2d  principal  :  :  1st  interest  :  2d  interest;  or  if  rates 
vary,  principal  and  time  being  the  same, 

1st  rate  :  2d  rate  :  :  1st  interest  :  2d  interest. 
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If  time  alone  varies, 

1st  time  :  2d  time  :  :  1st  interest  :  2d  interest. 

In  the  case  of  work  done  by  different  lots  of  men,  the  first  number 
of  men,  and  of  days  of  labor,  and  of  hours  of  labor  per  day,  will  be . 
to  the  second  number  of  each  respectively,  as  the  work  accomplished 
in  the  first  case  is  to  the  work  accomplished  in  the  second  case.   And 
so  on  with  the  other  illustrations. 

All  such  quantities  which  increase  or  decrease  together  are  said  to 
be  in  direct  proportion.  If  one  quantity  increases  as  the  other  de- 
creases, they  are  said  to  be  in  inverse  proportion.  We  will  illustrate 
this  also.  Suppose  you  wish  to  treat  some  young  friends  to  oran- 
ges, and  conclude  to  invest  fifty  cents  for  that  purpose.  You  find 
them  for  sale  at  two  cents  each,  at  five  cents  each,  and  at  three  for 
ten  cents;  and  you  are  compelled  to  decide  whether  you  will  get  less 
of  the  better  oranges,  or  more  of  the  cheaper  ones;  ten,  fifteen  or 
twenty-five,  according  to  the  price.  The  price  of  the  oranges,  and 
the  number  you  will  get  for  a  given  sum,  will  be  in  inverse 
proportion. 

In  direct  proportion,  the  terms  of  the  two  couplets  are  arranged  in 
like  order,  that  is,  the  antecedents  correspond  and  the  consequents 
correspond.  In  inverse  proportion  the  terms  are  arranged  in  reverse 
order;  the  antecedent  in  one  couplet  corresponds  to  the  consequent 
in  the  other. 

We  wish  to  show  that  every  example  in  proportion  may  be  stated 
invariably  and  at  once,  by  simply  determining  whether  it  is  an  in- 
stance of  direct  or  inverse  proportion.  And  we  believe  in  teaching 
pupils  to  determine  their  statements  by  this  principle  and  not  in  be- 
clouding their  minds  by  any  idea  that  the  statement  of  the  propor- 
tion depends  on  whether  the  fourth  term  is  greater  or  less  than  the 
third  term. 

Take  the  problem:  If  9  barrels  of  flour  cost  $54,  what  will  25  bar- 
rels eost? 

Analysis.  A  comparison  is  here  made  between  the  number  of  bar- 
rels of  flour  and  their  cost.  These  terms  are  in  direct  proportion, 
because  as  one  increases  the  other  increases.  Therefore  arrange  them 
in  corresponding  order. 

9  barrels  :  25  barrels  :  :  $54  the  cost  of  9  barrels  :  the  cost  of  25 
barrels. 
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Suppose  the  cost  of  4  barrels  is  required,  then 

9  barrels  :  4  barrels  :  :  $25  the  cost  of  9  barrels  :  the  cost  of  4  bbls. 

Whether  the  required  cost  be  greater  or  less  than  the  given  cost, 
the  order  of  terras  remains  the  name;  it  is  direct  proportion.  The  9 
barrels  will  be  to  any  other  numfjer  of  ban-els,  as  the  given  cost  is  to 
the  required  cost. 

The  analysis  and  solution  of  a  few  examples  like  this,  lets  the  pu- 
pil into  the  secret  of  the  whole  matter.  He  finds  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  examples  that  he  meets  with  are  in  direct  proportion,  and  that 
this  fact  determines  the  order  of  arrangement.  An  occasional  exam- 
ple in  inverse  proportion  is  at  once  detected  from  its  strangeness,  and 
after  the  principles  involved  in  its  solution  are  investigated  and  mas- 
tered, he  gets  the  two  kinds  of  proportion  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind 
from  the  strong  contrast  between  them.  For  the  purpose  of  thor- 
oughly indoctrinating  the  pupil  we  require  the  full  analysis  and 
statement  of  a  large  number  of  problems,  and  have  gone  through  the 
entire  66  examples  in  our  text-book  in  this  way,  the  pupil  soon  learn- 
ing to  do  it  very  rapidly.  Always  require  in  the  statement  that  he 
shall  show  the  correspondence  of  terms  in  the  first  and  second  coup- 
lets.    We  subjoin  a  few  statements  of  problems  in  this  connection. 

212  bu.  corn  :  45  bu.  :  :  $28.12£  the  cost  of  212  bu.  :  cost  of  45  bu.; 
25  y'ds  delaine  :  15  pieces  oi  34 J-  y'ds  each  :  :  $13.75  the  cost  of 
25  yards  :  required  cost;  30  minutes  :  4  da}-s  of  8  hours  each  (re- 
duced to  minutes)  :  :  18  miles,  the  the  distance  a  car  moves  in  30 
minutes  :  distance  it  will  move  in  the  4  days;  6  horses  :  25  horses  :  : 
17  bu.  2  p'ks  oats,  the  amount  eaten  in  one  week  by  6  horses  :  :  the 
amount  that  25  horses  will  eat  in  the  same  time;  /0  of  amount  of  wa- 
ter required  to  sink  a  ship  :  whole  amount  or  1  :  :  2  da.  18  hr.  30 
min.,  the  time  in  which  /0  of  required  water  runs  in  :  time  required 
to  sink  the  ship — etc.,  etc.  All  of  the  above  are  examples  in  direct 
proportion:  the  third  term  corresponds  to  the  first  term,  and  the 
fourth  to  the  second.  Of  the  66  examples  referred  to,  7  were  found 
to  be  in  inverse  proportion,  and  a  general  principle  was  found  to  run 
through  them  all. 

The  first  example  is  as  follows:  If  twenty-five  men  can  do  a  piece 
of  work  in  274-  days,  how  many  days  will  it  take  5  men  to  do  it? 

Analysis.  The  more  men  you  have  to  do  a  given  piece  of  work, 
the  less  days  they  will  require  (or  the  less  men  you  have  the  more 
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days  they  will  require.)     These  quantities  are  then  in  inverse  propor- 
tion, and  the  couplets  must  be  arranged  in  reverse  order. 

5  men  :  25  men  :  :  27£  days,  time  in  which  25  men  will  do  the 
work  :  time  in  which  5  men  will  do  it. 

Another  example.  If  you  accomplish  a  certain  piece  of  work  in 
121  days  by  working  8  hours  a  day,  how  many  days  will  you  require 
to  do  the  same  piece  of  work,  by  working  124  hours  a  day? 

Analysis.  The  more  hours  work  per  day  the  less  days  you  will 
require  to  do  a  given  piece  of  work.  Hence  days  and  hours  per  day 
are  in  inverse  proportion. 

12$  hours  :  8  hours  :  :  121  number  of  days  required  of  8  hours  each  : 
number  of  days  required  of  12$  hours  each. 

Third  example.  What  length  of  board  that  is  8§  inches  in  width 
will  be  required  to  make  a  square  foot? 

Analysis.  A  board  that  is  just  one  square  foot,  measures  12  inches 
in  width  and  12  inches  in  length.  If  another  board  of  equal  area  is 
less  than  12  inches  in  width,  it  must  be  more  shan  12  inches  in 
length.  The  width  and  length  of  the  two  boards  are  in  inverse  pro- 
portion.   Hence, 

8|  width  of  first  board  :  12  width  of  second  board  :  :  12  length  of 
second  board  :  length  of  first  board. 

Still  another  example.  How  many  sheep  at  $l£each  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  25£  barrels  of  flour  at  $6T\  a  barrel?  The  number 
of  sheep  and  of  barrels  of  flour  required  to  balance  each  other  in 
value  will  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  value  of  each.  The  greater 
the  value  of  either,  the  less  the  number  required,  and  vice  versa. 

Hence,  $H  the  value  of  one  sheep  :  $6T«T  the  value  of  a  barrel  of 
flour  :  :  25&  the  number  of  barrels  of  flour  :  the  number  of  sheep. 

A  similar  analysis  and  statement  solves  them  all.  In  all  of  these 
examples  it  is  found  that  the  given  quantity  is  a  product,  and  that 
the  inverse  ratio  exists  between  the  factors  of  this  given  product. 

Given  one  pair  of  factors  of  any  number,  another  pair  may  be 
found  by  increasing  one  and  decreasing  the  other  in  the  same  ratio. 
For  example  12X5=60 

Increasing  and  decreasing  by  2     6x10^-60 

By  3  4X15=60 

By  5  21X25=60    etc.,  etc. 

The  like  factors  of  any  two  pairs  are  in  inverse  proportion.     This 
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principle  will  be  found  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  practical  examples 
in  inverse  proportion.  Whenever  the  quantities  vary  inversely,  it  is 
because  they  are  of  the  nature  of  factors  of  an  unvarying  product. 

Take  the  first  example  given  above.  The  work  accomplished  de- 
pends upon  the  two  factors — men  and  days.  25  men  in  27^  days  will 
do  687£  days  work;  5  men  in  137£  days  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work.  These  factors  then  are  in  inverse  proportion.  When  you 
decrease  one  you  increase  the  other. 

In  the  second  example,  days  and  hours  per  day  are  the  factors,  the 
constant  factor  being  the  whole  number  of  hours  of  work. 

121x8  hours  —  968  hours;  75i?X12£  hours=968  hours. 

In  the  next  example,  the  dimensions  of  the  board  are  the  factors  of 
the  constant  area  :  12  in.  X  12  in.  —  144  square  inches;  8f  in.  X 
16A  in.  =  144  square  inches. 

In  the  last  example  25£  barrels  of  flour  at  $6A  per  barrel  cost  $168, 
and  112  sheep  at  $1£  each  cost  $168.  The  factors  are  in  inverse  pro- 
portion. 

The  principle  becomes  then  the  test  and  characteristic  of  inverse 
proportion.  The  quantities  involved  have  a  constant  product.  In 
direct  proportion,  the  quantities  have  a  constant  ratio.  This  will  be 
found  to  be  true  in  all  the  examples  given  above.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  proportion  may  be  brought  out  very  clearly 
by  comparing  the  dimensions  of  similar  surfaces  and  of  equal  surfa- 
ces. In  similar  surfaces  the  homologous  sides  are  proportional,  that 
is,  their  ratio  is  constant.    Hence, 

1st  width  :  2d  width  : :  1st  length  :  2d  length. 

In  surfaces  of  equal  area,  the  product  of  the  dimensions  is  constant, 
and  the  dimensions  themselves  are  inversely  proportional.    Hence, 

1st  width  :  2d  width  :  :  2d  length  :  1st  length. 

Such  is  our  method  of  presenting  and  developing  the  subject  of 
Proportion,  and  it  has  been  found  to  work  well  in  the  class  room. 
Pupils  of  average  intelligence  will  readily  learn  to  understand  and 
apply  these  principles,  and  will  be  grateful  for  being  fcaught  the  why 
as  well  as  the  how  of  this  subject. 

After  Simple  Proportion  is  thoroughly  mastered,  Compound  Pro- 
portion becomes  exceedingly  easy,  and  much  light  is  often  derived 
from  it  on  the  subject  of  direct  and  inverse  proportion,  especially 
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where  both  of  these  are  involved  in  the  same  problem.  In  the  ex- 
amples, a  comparison  is  instituted  separately  between  each  pair  of 
terms  and  the  pair  forming  the  second  couplet  of  the  proportion,  and 
the  arrangement  of  terms  is  made  either  direct  or  inverse.  Often 
three  or  four  pairs  can  be  arranged  at  one  time,  as  coming  under  the 
same  law. 

Example.  If  15  men  in  9  days  of  6  hours  each  build  36  rods  of  stone 
wall,  how  many  rods  will  25  men  build  in  15  days  of  8  hours  each? 

Analysis.  The  more  men  are  employed,  and  the  more  days  and 
hours  they  work,  the  more  rods  they  will  build;  hence  all  the  terms 
are  in  direct  proportion,  and  we  have 


No.  built  by  25 
men  in  15  days 
of  8  h'rs  each. 


15  men  25  men        36  rods  the  No.  built 

9  days        :  15  days     :  :    by  25  men  in  9  days 
6  h'rs.  8  h'rs.  of  6  hours  each. 

One  more  example  must  suffice.  If  24  men  can  in  18  days  of  8 
hours  each,  dig  a  ditch  95  rods  long,  12  feet  wide  and  9  feet  deep, 
how  many  men  in  24  days  of  12  hours  each,  will  be  required  to  dig  a 
ditch  380  rods  long,  9  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep? 

Analysis.    Arrange  the  terms  in  similar  columns,  thus: 


Men. 

Days. 

Hours. 

Length  of  ditch. 

Width. 

Depth. 

24 

18 

8 

95  rods. 

12  ft. 

9  ft. 

? 

24 

12 

380  rods. 

9  ft. 

6  ft. 

The  first  three  quantities  are  work-producers,  their  product  being 
whole  number  of  hours  of  work;  the  next  three  are  factors  of  the 
work  itself,  the  product  being  cubic  feet  of  ditch.  Now  the  elements 
producing  work  will  be  to  the  elements  of  work  in  direct  proportion, 
but  the  factors  of  the  same  product  will  be  in  inverse  proportion. 
Hence,  arrange  the  first  pair  in  inverse  proportion  with  the  second 
and  third  pairs,  and  in  direct  proportion  with  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth.  A  great  deal  of  instruction  may  be  derived  from  such  an  ex- 
ample as  this,  by  leaving  out  a  term  from  each  of  the  pairs  success- 
ively, and  thus  making  six  examples  out  of  one.  Very  little  will  re- 
main to  be  learned  or  illustrated  about  direct  and  inverse  proportion, 
if  this  be  once  faithfully  and  thoroughly  done. 

Carroll  College,  Waukesha.  W.  L.  Rankin. 


The  fundamental  condition  and  surest  safeguard  for  the  success  of 
all  edu  ational  work  lies  in  the  personal  worth  of  the  educator. 
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REASONS  FOR  THOROUGH  EDUCATION. 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  make  the  most  of  himself.  The 
Creator  has  given  to  every  individual  certain  powers  and  capacities, 
and  with  them  the  obligation  to  make  the  best  use  of  them.  It  is  the 
positive  duty  of  every  young  man  to  develop  his  talents  to  the  ut- 
most. He  has  no  right  to  be  weak,  if  it  is  possible  for  him  to  make 
himself  strong.  He  has  no  right  to  be  a  man  of  meagre  influence, 
if  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be  a  power  in  the  world.  He  has  no  right 
to  be  ignorant,  when  knowledge  is  within  his  reach.  He  has  no  right 
to  be  the  slave  of  incapacity,  when  culture  would  make  him  master  of 
his  powers.  He  has  no  right  to  let  his  faculties  shrivel  and  decay, 
when  by  care  they  might  bud,  blossom  and  bring  forth  a  rich  foliage. 
The  command  is  laid  upon  all,  u  Be  strong.'' 

2.  The  world  demands  it.  There  is  an  imperative  need  for  the 
highest  exercise  of  all  the  talent  in  the  land.  Every  department  of 
human  industry  is  crying  for  stronger  and  better  men.  Capacity  and 
integrity  are  wanted  on  all  sides.  The  ministry  lift  up  the  Macedo- 
nian cry,  "  Come  over  and  help  us;"  suffering  humanity  cries  out  for 
more  thoroughly  educated  physicians  and  better  trained  surgeons; 
justice  and  equity  demand  for  the  legal  profession  better  disciplined 
minds  and  loftier  characters;  the  legislative  halls  of  our  state  and  na- 
tion call  aloud  with  a  voice  of  warning  and  well  nigh  with  a  voice  of 
despair  for  more  far-reaching  intelligence  and  more  profound  convic- 
tions of  truth  and  duty;  our  schools  of  all  grades  and  classes  need 
teachers  of  broader  and  deeper  culture;  the  deplorable  ignorance 
that  exists  concerning  the  laws  of  trade,  and  the  absurd  financial 
schemes  that  flood  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  demonstrate  that 
deeper  insight- and  profounder  sagacity  are  imperatively  needed  among 
bankers,  merchants,  and  all  classes  of  business  men;  the  wonderful 
results  that  science  and  invention  have  accomplished  in  art  and  man- 
ufacture, only  open  up  yet  wider  opportunities;  while  the  fields  of 
science  are  widening  every  day,  and  call  for  more  and  better  laborers. 
On  every  hand  the  world  has  need  of  more  trained  intellect 

3.  Education  is  a  good  thing  in  itself.  Truth  is  better  than  riches. 
The  possession  of  truth  is  better  than  wealth.  Or  rather  the  posses- 
sion of  truth  is  wealth.  He  is  rich  who  possesses  his  own  powers 
and  controls  his  own  faculties.  He  is  wealthy  who  really  owns  and 
can  use  all  the  resources  of  his  own  nature. 
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4.  It  is  an  advantage  in  society.  Culture  is  the  passport  to  respect 
and  esteem.  Money  may  buy  a  certain  kind  of  deference  but  never 
true  regard.  That  comes  only  from  real  worthiness,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  true  education  to  secure.  The  cultured  man  is  accorded  at 
once  a  place  and  standing  in  society  that  others  acquire  only  through 
long  toil,  if  at  all. 

5.  It  is  a  secure  investment.  It  needs  no  insurance  policy.  Thieves 
cannot  steal  it.  It  is  not  subject  to  taxation.  Disaster  and  misfor- 
tune only  increases  its  value.  u  Riches  take  to  themselves  wings  and 
fly  away,  but  knowledge  abideth  forever." 

6.  It  pays.  This  does  not  suggest  the  highest  possible  motive  for 
action,  but  it  indicates  that  education  has  a  material  value.  It  is 
thought  to  be  safe  to  say  that  the  immediate  cash  value  of  a  good  ed- 
ucation, considered  simply  as  monied  capital,  is  from  $4,000  to  $10;000r 
while  it  may  be  secured  for  a  fraction  of  that  amount,  and  its  value* 
increases  with  age.  It  is  true,  however,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
highly  educated  men  are  not  generally  those  that  amass  the  largest 
fortunes,  because  they  usually  devote  themselves  to  higher  pursuits 
than  the  mere  acquirement  of  wealth,  but  this  only  shows  that  edu- 
cation has  a  higher  value  in  the  estimation  of  its  possessors  than  itsu 
money  value. 

7.  Very  little  would  otherwise  be  accomplished  during  the  time 
required  for  getting  an  education.  It  is  a  fact  sustained  by  abundant 
observation  that  but  few  young  men  accomplish  anything  of  conse- 
quence while  those  who  were  their  comrades  in  the  common  school 
are  securing  a  College  education.  They  seldom  more  than  meet  their 
own  expenses,  and  though  they  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  business,  they  are  apt  to  rest  satisfied  with  these,  never  mastering 
the  broader,  deeper,  sounder  principles  of  business.  Not  having  the 
habits  of  a  student,  they  do  not  investigate  thoroughly  the  nature  ot 
their  own  business,  and  fail  to  become  the  sound,  strong  men  that  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  be. 

7.  The  associations  furnished  by  those  educational  institutions, 
that  are  what  they  should  be,  are  the  very  best  by  which  a  young  man 
can  surround  himself.  This  is  a  consideration  of  very  great  import- 
ance. To  be  where  every  influence  tends  to  lift  one  up  is  inestimably 
better  than  to  be  where  everything  tends  to  drag  one  down.    No 

»-Vol.  VI.,  No.  1. 
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matter  how  upright  his  character  or  how  firm  his  convictions,  every 
one  is  influenced  by  his  associations.  The  influence  of  men  of  cul- 
ture, and  the  companionship  of  those  whose  aspirations  are  lofty,  is 
invaluable.  T.  C.  Chamberlix. 

Beloit  College. 


LIGHT  STILL  WANTED. 

In  undertaking  to  parse  the  sentences  proposed  by  A.  B.  C,  in  the 
December  number  (p.  497),  let  us  imitate  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  case  of 
the  fish  and  pail-full  of  water,  and  ask  if  the  stanza  beginning 
"Come  we,"  etc.,  is  English?  Was  the  hymn  originally  so  written, 
or  is  it  an  unwarranted  alteration  of  the  familiar  form,  "Come  ye," 
etc.?  If  the  latter,  the  case  is  disposed  of  without  raising  the  ques- 
tion asked;  but  if  an  allowable  English  idiom,  the  stanza  expresses 
intention  rather  than  command,  though  without  the  sign  of  the 
future  tense.  s 

In  the  case  of  No.  2,  it  is  more  rational  to  consider  the  words  "and 
thrive  as  I  may,"  equivalent  to  "to  let  me  thrive  as  I  may  [thrive]," 
than  to  imagine  the  absurdity  of  one's  commanding  himself,  in  the 
first  person.     Thrive  would  then  be  treated  as  an  infinitive. 

As  to  No.  3,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  "know  all  men  by 
these  presents"  is  not  a  pompous  command  to  all  men  to  become  in- 
formed of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  deed  or  other  instrument  to  which 
the  words  are  an  introduction,  but  is  simply  an  intimation  that  all 
men  who  care  to  know,  or  have  any  interest  to  know,  may  know 
what  the  instrument  sets  forth.  Know  may  then  be  regarded  as  in 
what  we  usually  call  the  potential  mood. 

No.  4  seems  to  be  merely  an  abrupt,  condensed  form  of  "Shall  he 
go?   No,  I  will  go." 

So  far  as  the  sentences  proposed  by  A.  B.  C.  are  concerned  then,  I 
see  no  need  of  admitting  the  affirmative  of  either  of  the  questions 
asked  by  him.  D.  E.  P. 

Self-denial  is  not  peculiar  to  christians.  He  who  goes  downward 
often  puts  forth  as  much  force  to  kill  a  noble  nature  as  anotheJ 
does  to  annihilate  a  sinful  one. — Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

The  most  skillful  teacher  is  the  one  who  leads  his  pupils  to  see 
most  for  themselves. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  DATE-LINE. 

Day  and  night  are  respectively  caused  by  the  revolution  of  the 
Earth  upon  its  axis.  All  places  which  lie  upon  one  and  the  same 
meridian,  and  which,  consequently,  have  the  same  geographical  Lon- 
gitude, have  at  the  same  moment  midday  or  midnight,  in  other  words 
the  same  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  start  from  any  given  meridian,  or  any 
one  of  the  imaginary  circles,  drawn  upon  the  globe  parallel  to  the 
Equator  (Parallels  of  Latitude),  either  eastwards  or  westwards,  then 
the  clock  of  a  place  lying  eastwards  at  once  becomes  faster  than  that 
of  a  place  lying  to  the  west.  The  reason  of  this  is  that,  on  account 
of  the  motion  of  the  Earth  from  West  to  East,  the  sun  rises  earlier 
in  the  place  lying  eastwards  than  in  that  to  the  West.  The  differ- 
ence of  time  thu3  produced  is  four  minutes  for  each  degree. 

This  accounts  for  the  experience  made  centuries  ago  by  the  first 
circumnavigators,  that  a  ship  which  sails  round  the  Earth  from  East 
to  West,  that  is,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
Sun,  has  lo3t  a  whole  day  upon  arriving  at  her  point  of  departure. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  voyage  has  been  made  from  West  to  East — 
that  is,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  Sun — 
the  ship  will  have  gained  a  day  in  her  reckoning. 

This  creates  a  difference  not  only  in  the  hour  of  the  day,  but  also 
in  the  day  of  the  week  and  the  date  of  the  month.  This  difference, 
moreover,  occurs  not  only  on  occasion  of  a  voyage  round  the  world, 
hut  even  between  two  places,  the  one  of  which  is  far  enough  east- 
wards or  westwards  of  the  other,  that  is,  between  whose  geographi- 
cal Longitudes  the  difference  is  sufficiently  great.  For  instance, 
when  Monday,  January  15th,  dawned  in  Leipsic,  it  was  still  11:20  p. 
m.  of  Sunday  January  14th,  in  Paris;  and  in  New  York  it  was  6  p.  m. 
of  Sunday. 

As  each  Parallel  of  Latitude  is  divided  into  360  degrees,  the  total 
of  which  corresponds  to  24  hours,  it  is  clear  that,  by  starting  from 
any  given  point  of  the  hemisphere,  and  traveling  180  degrees  either 
eastwards  or  westwards,  a  point  will  be  reached  diametrically  oppo- 
site the  starting  point. 
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For  such  a  point,  consequently,  from  what  has  been  said  above, 
there  must  be  two  different  reckonings  of  time  varying  by  24  hours. 

According,  then,  as  the  journey  was  made  eastwards  or  westwards, 
this  point  would  have  two  different  dates  and  two  different  days  of 
the  week.     But  as  any  given  point  on  the  Earth  can  have  only  one 
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{From  Schedler's  Manual  for  the  use  (f  the  Globes.— Published  by  E.  Steigkr.  N.  V.) 

Map  of  the  INTERNATIONAL.  T>ATE  I^INE,  from  which  every 
date  on  the  Earth  is  reckoned,  being  the  accepted  line  on  the  Western  side  of 
which,  throughout  its  whole  length  from  North  to  South,  any  given  date  com- 
mences simultaneously,  which  will  commence  on  the  Eastern  side  of  it  24  hours 
later— iu  other  words:  the  line  on  the  Western  side  of  which  time  is  2-4  hours  in 
advance  of  that  on  the  East,  the  date  and  name  of  the  day  differing  accordingly. 
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definite  date,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  on  each  Parallel  of  Latitude 
a  place  where  the  date,  so  to  speak,  makes  a  leap  of  24  hours,  and 
that  two  places  lying  on  either  side  of  this  point  of  variation,  even 
although  their  time  differed  but  slightly,  would  still  have  a  different 
date  of  the  month  and  day  of  the  week. 

Theoretically,  this  point  might  be  placed  in  any  locality  on  the 
Earth.  In  order,  however,  to  attain  uniformity  in  this  matter,  the 
navigators  of  European  nations,  from  amongst  whom  the  streams  of 
civilization  spread  East  and  West,  and  consequently  had  to  meet  in 
the  great  Pacific  Ocean  opposite  to  Europe,  have  determined  that 
there  this  Date-Line  should  run.  The  map  on  the  opposite  page  shows 
its  course. 

As  will  be  seen,  this  Date-Line  starts  from  the  South  Pole,  strikes 
pretty  nearly  directly  North;  then  inclines  East  of  New  Zealand  ever 
gradually  more  to  the  North-West,  and  runs  thus  on  the  East  side 
of  Australia  by  the  Hebrides  and  New  Guinea  into  the  Chinese  or 
Yellow  Sea;  here,  however,  where  it  has  attained  its  greatest  West- 
ern projection,  it  makes  a  bending  sweep  to  West  and  North,  which, 
leaving  Celebes  and  Borneo  to  the  South-West,  passes  round  the 
easterly-lying  Phillipines,  then  takes  a  bend  northeastward  to  the 
East  side  of  the  Japanese  islands,  past  these  into  Behring's  Straits, 
from  which  skirting  the  coast  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  again 
taking  a  northerly  bend,  it  ends  in  the  North  Pole. 

If  to  the  East  of  this  line  it  is  Sunday,  the  1st  of  a  given  month, 
then,  at  all  points  west  of  it,  it  is  Monday,  the  2d  of  the  month.  As 
shown  by  the  map,  this  line  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  sea.  If  now  a 
vessel  circumnavigating  the  globe  wishes  to  agree  in  her  reckoning 
of  time  with  that  of  her  port  of  departure,  it  is  necessary,  if  the  voy- 
age be  eastwards,  to  drop  a  day  on  the  way,  but  if  westwards,  to  count 
a  day  twice  over.  This  should  of  right  be  done  on  passing  the  Date- 
Line.  It  is,  however,  usual  among  navigators  to  make  this  rectifica- 
tion on  crossing  the  180th  Meridian  from  Greenwich,  tolerably  near 
which,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  map,  the  extreme  northern  and 
southern  projections  of  the  date-curve  come. 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  as  our  Date-Line  is  identical 
with  no  one  meridian,  there  must  be  a  point,  at  its  extreme  eastern 
projection,  which  first  receives  the  Sun's  rays,  and  where,  conse- 
quently, the  New- Year  begins.    This  point  might  be  called  the  New- 
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Year's  Point.  The  place  which  corresponds  to  this  point  is  Chatham 
Island,  East  of  New  Zealand  (about  183  degrees  East  of  the  Meridian 
of  Greenwich,  and  in  the  44th  degree  of  Southern  Latitude.)  In  this 
regard  the  Chatham  Islanders  are  in  advance  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Thus  we  have  become  acquainted,  in  this  remarkable  line,  with  an 
Inter-National  Date-Line  founded  in  the  mathematico-geographical 
relations  of  the  various  portions  of  our  Earth,  which  hitherto  ta 
some  otherwise  well-informed  persons  has  been  an  enigma. — Schedu- 
ler's Manual  for  the  Use  of  theXxlobes. 


EDUCATION  AND  SECTARIANISM. 

The  state  may  not  support  sectarian  schools.  That  schools  estab- 
lished by  any  denomination  for  denominational  purposes,  are  not 
u  common"  or  public  schools  in  the  legal  sense,  has  been  affirmed  by 
the  courts.  The  school  law  does  not  authorize  sectarian  instruction, 
in  any  school  supported  by  taxation.  The  idea  of  supporting  sectari- 
an schools  by  public  money  is  obnoxious  to  the  settled  convictions, 
of  the  people.  If  the  state  support  parochial  schools  for  one  sect  it 
must  for  all — Baptists,  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics, 
Liberals  and  all  the  rest.  The  mere  statement  of  such  a  plan  in- 
volves its  refutation.  The  assaults  now  made  upon  our  common 
schools  need  give  no  alarm  to  their  friends,  if  they  are  only  just  and 
wise,  for  fair  play  and  good  sense,  if  they  do  not  disarm  opposition, 
will  destroy  its  power.  To  show  what  has  been  our  policy,  I  repro- 
duce certain  sentiments  given  in  one  of  my  early  reports. 

Recent  discussions  and  opposition  have  deepened  and  developed 
the  devotion  of  the  masses  to  our  common  schools.  On  no  other 
question  do  they  so  thoroughly  fraternize  without  reference  to  dis- 
tinction of  race,  religion  or  politics.  The  Irish  and  Germans  evince 
commendable  interest  in  our  schools.  Said  a  parent  to  me :  "  I  at- 
tended church  schools  without  learning  enough  to  tell  0  from  a  cart 
wheel.  I  mean  to  give  my  children  an  education,  for  I  have  sadly- 
felt  the  need  of  it.'1  With  the  fathers  of  New  England  the  necessity 
of  common  schools  was  a  postulate.  Time  has  only  strengthened 
this  conviction,  till  our  schools  have  now  become  so  rooted  in  the> 
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affections  of  the  American  people,  as  both  the  source  and  safeguard 
of  liberty,  and  the  secret  of  their  thrift  and  prosperity,  that  devotion 
to  them  is  held  essential  to  loyalty  to  our  institutions. 

Our  school  system  should  be  unsectarian.  Its  primary  purpose  is 
intellectual  training.  In  its  practical'  workings  it  has  always  been 
essentially  secular,  while  its  moral  influence  has  been  great  and  good. 
The  Bible  is  generally  read  without  objection  in  our  schools.  Much 
as  I  value  its  influence  and  desire  its  continued  use,  I  oppose  coercion, 
and  advocate  full  religious  freedom  and  equality.  Wherever  there  is 
opposition  to  this  time-honored  usage,  I  would  permit  the  largest 
liberty  of  dissent,  and  cheerfully  allow  parents  to  decide  whether 
children  shall  read  or  not  read,  and  be  present  or  absent  when  the 
Bible  is  read.  Roman  Catholic  children  may  read  from  the  Douay 
version,  and  the  Jews  from  the  Old  Testament;  or,  still  better,  the 
teacher  may  read  a  brief  selection;  or  if  it  is  preferred,  let  the  Bible 
reading  occur  at  the  close  of  the  session,  after  the  objectors  have  re- 
tired. Compulsory  reading  will  defeat  its  own  aim,  and  induce  re- 
sistance and  reaction. 

Sectarian  schools  as  a  system  for  the  masses  have  uniformly  failed, 
alike  in  this  country,  England,  France,  Spain  and  Italy.  Twenty- 
nine  years  ago  the  Presbyterian  Church  attempted  to  organize  and 
support  denominational  schools  through  its  bounds.  The  Old  School 
General  Assembly  then  proclaimed  "its  firm  conviction  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church  demand  that  immediate  efforts  be  made  by  ev- 
ery congregation  to  establish  within  its  bounds  one  or  more  primary 
schools,'1  and  directed  that  "  circulars  be  sent,  in  the  name  of  the 
General  Assembly,  to  all  Presbyteries  and  Sessions.  Dr.  Cortland 
Van  Rensselaer  was  prominent  and  very  earnest  in  the  advocacy  of 
this  measure.  The  experiment  utterly  failed.  The  sects  were  too 
numerous  and  unequal  to  permit  the  denominational  schools.  The 
two  systems,  common  and  sectarian  schools,  cannot  co-exist. 

The  leading  difficulty  in  organizing  the  new  system  of  public 
schools  in  England  came  from  the  assumption  that  they  must  be  sec- 
tarian. Their  schools  had  hitherto  been  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
and  hence  their  inefficiency.  Not  one-half  the  parishes  of  England 
and  Wales  were  provided  with  schools.  The  criminal  statistics  of 
England  show  that  not  one-twentieth  of  their  prisoners  can  read. 

Our  schools  may  be  unsectarian  and  yet  not  irreligious.  It  is  poor 
logic  which  contends  that  unless  they  are  positively  religious  they 
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must  be  iufidel  or  atheistic.  Even  if  the  Bible  were  not  read  at  all, 
it  does  not  follow  that  our  schools  would  be  godless.  Our  teachers 
are  largely  religious  persons.  By  examples  as  well  as  precept,  they 
are  seeking  to  implant  the  divine  law  of  love  in  the  hearts  of  their 
pupils,  that  the  fruits  of  honor,  honesty,  truth,  and  right  may  appear 
in  their  lives.  The  habits  of  order,  pudctuality,  self-control,  and 
obedience  here  formed  are  favorable  to  virtue. — Supt.  B.  G.  Northrop, 
Report  for  1875. 


CHURCH  AND  STATE. 


LETTER  FROM   EX-SPEAKER  BLAINE  TO  A  PROMINENT  OHIO  GENTLEMAN. 


Augusta,  Me.,  Oct.  20. 

My  Dear  Sir: — The  public  school  agitation  in  your  late  campaign 
is  liable  to  break  out  elsewhere,  and,  occurring  first  in  one  state  and 
then  in  another,  may  keep  the  whole  country  in  a  ferment  for  years 
to  come.  This  inevitably  arouses  sectarian  feeling,  and  leads  to  that 
bitterest  and  most  deplorable  of  all  strifes — the  strife  between  relig- 
ious denominations.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  question  ought  to  be 
settled  in  some  definite  and  comprehensive  way — and  the  only  settle- 
ment that  can  be  final  is  the  complete  victory  for  non-sectarian 
schools.  I  am  sure  this  will  be  demanded  by  the  American  people  at 
all  hazards  and  at  any  cost. 

The  dread  of  sectarian  legislation  in  this  country  has  been  felt 
many  times  in  the  past.  It  began  very  early.  The  first  amendment 
of  the  constitution,  the  joint  product  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  pro- 
posed in  1789,  declared  that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  nor  prohibiting  the  exercise  thereof." 
At  that  time,  when  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  were  un- 
tried and  undeveloped,  the  fear  was  that  Congress  might  be  the  source 
of  danger  to  perfect  religious  liberty,  and  hence  all  power  was  taken 
from  it.  At  the  same  time  the  states  were  left  free  to  do  as  they 
pleased  in  regard  to  "an  establishment  of  religion,"  for  the  tenth 
amendment,  proposed  by  that  eminent  jurist,  Theophilus  Parsons, 
and  adopted  contemporaneously  with  the  first,  declared  that  "all 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor 
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prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively, 
or  to  the  people." 

A  majority  of  the  people  in  any  state  in  this  Union  can,  therefore, 
if  they  desire  it,  have  an  established  church,  under  which  the  minor- 
ity may  be  taxed  for  the  erection  of  church  edifices  which  they  never 
enter,  and  for  the  support  of  creeds  which  they  do  not  believe.  This 
power  was  actually  exercised  in  some  of  the  states  long  after  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  although  there  may  be  no 
positive  danger  of  its  revival  in  the  future,  the  possibility  of  it  should 
not  be  permitted  The  auspicious  time  to  guard  against  an  evil  is 
when  all  will  unite  in  preventing  it. 

And  in  curing  this  constitutional  defect,  all  possibility  of  hurtful 
agitation  on  the  school  question  should  be  ended  also.  Just  let  the 
old  Jefferson-Madison  amendment  be  applied  to  the  states  by  adding 
the  following  to  the  initiatory  clauses  in  section  10,  article  1,  of  the 
federal  constitution,  viz: 

u  No  state  shall  make  any  law  respecting  the  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  and  no  money  raised 
by  taxation  in  any  state  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  or  derived 
from  any  public  fund  therefor,  shall  ever  be  under  the  control  of  any 
religious  sect;  nor  shall  any  money  so  raised  ever  be  divided  between 
religious  sects  or  denominations." 

This,  you  will  observe,  does  not  interfere  with  any  state  having 
just  such  a  school  system  as  its  citizens  may  prefer — subject  to  the 
single  and  simple  restriction  that  the  schools  shall  not  be  made  the 
arena  for  sectarian  controversy  or  theological  disputation.  This  ad- 
justment, it  seems  to  me,  would  be  comprehensive  and  conclusive — 
and  would  be  fair  alike  to  Protestant  and  Catholic,  to  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile— leaving  the  religious  faith  and  the  conscience  of  every  man  free 
and  unmolested. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  J.  G.  Blaine. 


Moral  Qualifications  of  the  Teacher. — Comprehensive  schol- 
arship, right  views  of  life  are  good,  native  pedagogical  talent  better, 
but  the  best  is  the  pure,  spotless  character,  the  loving  devotion  to  our 
work, sand  a  quiet,  serene  heart,  filled  with  kind  earnestness  and  earn- 
est kindness.  If  men  with  such  consecration  have  been  found,  then 
let  us  hold  them  in  this  highly  important  office,  hold  them  till  the 
snow  of  old  age;  for  such  men,  a  hoary  head  is  the  crowning  halo. 
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OPINIONS. 

MISCELLANEOUS  QUESTIONS 

Q.  I  hired  a  teacher  and  he  commenced  school,  but  when  I  pre- 
sented the  contract  he  refused  to  sign  it  because  it  re  id  22  days.  Can 
he  be  compelled  to  sign  it? 

A.  I  should  say  not;  but  he  can  recover  for  the  time  taught,  only 
on  the  basis  of  22  days  to  a  month,  that  being  the  legal  month  if  not 
otherwise  provided  in  the  contract. 

Q.     Can  the  clerk  be  hired  to  teach  the  school? 

A.  Questions  like  this  have  always  been  answered  negatively. 
See  question  and  answer  in  July  No.,  1875,  p.  297. 

Q.  Can  the  board  put  in  additional  seats  without  a  vote  of  the 
district  ? 

A.  The  board  would  be  justified  in  this,  if  pressing  necessity  re- 
quired it,  but  any  considerable  expenditure  had  better  be  first  author- 
ized, at  a  special  meeting. 

Q.     Can  the  board  issue  orders  drawing  ten  per  cent,  interest? 

A.     The  board  has  no  such  power. 

Q.  Can  a  district,  by  vote,  authorize  the  board  to  loan  out  money 
not  wanted  at  present? 

A.     It  has  no  such  power;  to  do  it  is  unlawful. 

Q.  Can  negro  children  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools  if  objec- 
tion is  made? 

A.  They  are  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  as  regards  the  public 
schools,  as  white  children. 

SUSPENSION — EJECTION — EXPULSION. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  legally  eject  a  suspended  pupil  from  the  school 
house,  if  he  declines  to  leave? 

A.  Suspension  is  from  the  privileges  of  the  school — occupying  of 
a  particular  seat,  instruction,  and  recitation  in  the  proper  classes,  etc. 
The  suspension  being  announced,  the  pupil  may  properly  also  be  re- 
quested to  vacate  his  seat  and  retire,  and  at  common  law  the  teacher 
has  probably  a  right  to  compel  this,  if  the  exigency  requires  it.  But 
if  by  remaining  in  the  school  room  the  pupil  becomes  a  disturber  of 
the  school,  a  sufficient  remedy  would  be  found  perhaps  in  reading 
section  140  to  him  rather  than  in  a  resort  to  force. 
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Q.    Can  a  teacher  enforce  participation  in  elocutionary  exercises? 

A.  Yes,  if  such  exercises  are  required  of  the  class  by  an  estab- 
lished rule  of  the  school.  The  supreme  court  of  Vermont  held  that 
a  teacher  was  justified  in  punishing  a  pupil  in  the  grammar  class  who 
refused  to  write  compositions,  it  being  a  prescribed  exercise  for  the 
class. 

Q.  A  teacher  was  choking  a  scholar,  when  a  large  boy  interposed. 
For  this  he  was  expelled  by  the  board.  He  obeyed  and  was  willing 
to  obey  all  the  rules  of  the  school,  but  would  not  promise  never  to 
interfere  under  like  circumstances.     Was  the  expulsion  justifiable? 

A.  Whether  the  board  would  be  sustained  in  the  expulsion,  as  an 
extraordinary  act  of  power  not  provided  for  in  Sec.  52,  would  depend 
on  the  facts  proved.  If  the  child  was  in  danger  of  being  strangled 
or  otherwise  seriously  injured,  the  interference  was  justifiable;  but  if 
no  such  danger  existed,  and  if  the  interference  was  wanton  and  inso- 
lent, the  expulsion  should  be  sustained. 

FALSE  PRETENSES. 

Q.  A  man  who  had  been  elected  treasurer  in  our  district,  but  who 
filed  no  bond,  went  to  the  town  treasurer  and  by  a  false  token  got 
some  money  belonging  to  the  district  and  used  it.  What  is  to  be 
done? 

A.  The  man  is  liable,  criminally,  for  his  fraudulent  action.  He  is 
also  liable  for  the  money.  You  are  to  look  to  the  town  treasurer, 
however,  for  the  money  lost,  and  not  to  the  pretended  district  treas- 
urer. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Q.  If  Christmas  or  New  Years  is  celebrated  on  Friday  this  year, 
does  not  that  entitle  the  teacher  to  Friday? 

A.  To  anticipate  the  observance  of  a  holiday  does  not  change  the 
legal  time.  If  a  holiday  comes  on  Sunday,  the  law  puis  it  over  to 
Monday,  as  to  legal  effect. 

SALARY  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Q.  Can  a  county  board  fix  the  salary  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent at  $150,  in  a  county  containing  more  than  5,000  inhabitants? 

A.  The  law  is  plain  and  positive  that  in  such  a  county  the  salary 
shall  not  be  less  than  $500.  The  incumbent  can  claim  and  recover 
that  amount.  J.  B.  Pradt,  Asst.  Supt. 
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EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 


STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Executive  Session  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  was  opened 
in  the  Senate  Chamber,  Madison,  December  28,  1875,  at  7 :30  o'clock  P.  M., 
President  H.  C.  Howland  in  the  chair. 

President  Bascom  offered  prayer. 

J.  B.  Thayer,  of  the  Normal  School,  River  Falls,  read  a  paper  on  "  Proper 
Distribution  of  Institutes." 

The  same  subject  was  discussed  at  length  by  H.  W.  Chandler,  Samuel  Shaw, 
President  Arey,  President  Albee,  A.  Salisbury,  T.  S.  Chipman,  W.  A.  De  La 
Matyr,  J.  Q.  Emery,  J.  B.  Thayer,  Kennedy  Scott,  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  I.  N.  Stew- 
art, M.  C.  Twining. 

Mr.  Thayer's  paper  was  then  referred  to  a  committee  instructed  to  report 
upon  it  at  some  future  time.  The  chair  appointed  as  such  committee  J.  Q.  Em. 
ery,  W.  H.  Chandler,  and  Albert  Watkins. 

After  a  short  recess  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Free  Text-Books  was  read 
by  T.  E.  Williams,  as  follows: 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  contains  so  full,  convincing,  and  alto- 
gether admirable  a  presentation  of  the  advantages  of  the  free  text-book  system, 
as  to  leave  little,  if  anything  more,  to  be  said  in  its  favor.  They  do  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  here  recapitulate  those  advantages,  but  content  themselves  with 
saying  that  they  give  the  system  their  hearty  and  unqualified  endorsement, 
and  hope  to  see  it  everywhere  adopted. 

E.  Barton  Wood, 
G.  M.  Bo  wen, 
T.  E.  Williams, 

Committee. 

On  motion,  the  consideration  of  this  report  was  made  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness for  Wednesday  morning. 

The  Association  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  December  29. 

The  morning  Bession  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlain,  of 
Beloit. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  subject  of  "Free  Text-books  "  was  discussed  at  considerable  length  by 
Superintendent  Searing,  W.  H.  Chandler,  James  MacAlister,  A.  F.  North,  A. 
Salisbury,  R.  H.  Tripp,  President  Bascom,  Kennedy  Scott,  Samuel  Shaw  and 
W.  J.  Bowen.  On  motion,  the  report  was  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"free,"  and  in  this  form  it  was  then  adopted. 

I.  N.  Stewart  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on  "  School  Libraries,  as 
follows : 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  School  Libraries,  beg 
leave  to  report  as  follows : 

We  believe  it  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  value  of  local  libraries,  easily  acces- 
sible to  all,  as  an  educational  force. 
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We  find  existing  libraries  in  fifty  out  of  sixty -three  superintennent  districts, 
containing  16 J 57  volumes,  valued  at  $14,657.  Eight  per  cent,  of  the  school 
fund  income  for  last  year  would  buy  them  all.  The  number  of  volumes  is  de- 
creasing year  by  year.  They  are  in  charge  of  district  officers  who,  when  the 
contents  of  the  books  have  once  become  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  dis- 
trict, allow  the  books  to  disperse,  and  lose  all  interest  in  the  increase  or  contin- 
uance of  the  library. 

This  result  is  due  to  the  division  of  the  library  to  its  lowest  limits  in  the 
district ;  to  the  lack  of  any  system  of  exchange  between  districts ;  and  to  the 
withdrawal  of  state  support. 

Without  discussing  the  capabilities,  possibilities  or  probabilities  of  any  sys- 
tem or  of  no  system,  we  submit  the  following  plan  as  the  result  of  our 
deliberations: 

[We  have  room  this  month  only  for  a  synopsis  of  the  plan. — Edrs.] 

1.  State  superintendent  and  presidents  of  normal  schools  to  be  a  state  library 
board,  to  purchase  and  issue  books,  make  rules,  furnish  blanks,  etc. 

2.  Town  clerk  or  other  person  appointed  by  town  board  to  be  librarian  and. 
to  give  bond. 

3.  Town  to  bear  all  local  incidental  expenses. 

4.  Library  to  be  free  to  all  residents  in  town  of  suitable  age. 

5.  Seventy-five  dollars  to  be  the  minimum  raised  to  start  a  library,  and  the 
town  to  submit  the  question  of  a  library  annually,  at  town  meeting,  till  action 
is  taken. 

0.  District  libraries  to  be  merged  in  town  library  except  books  of  reference, 
and  donations  to  be  received. 

7.  Library  being  started,  state  superintendent  to  issue  draft  on  library  fund, 
or  books,  equal  to  amount  raised,  but  not  to  exceed  amount  last  apportioned 
from  the  income  of  school  fund  when  that  amount  exceeded  $75. 

8.  Every  $10  subsequently  raised  to  be  duplicated  by  the  state  to  an  extent 
not  exceeding  in  one  year  15  per  cent,  of  school  income  fund  apportioned  to  the 
town. 

9.  County  superintendent  to  inspect  libraries  annually,  and  report  condition 
to  state  superintendent,  who  may  withhold  aid  for  cause,  and  librarian  to  be 
liable  on  his  boud  for  malfeasance. 

10.  A  state  library  tax  of  $30,000  to  begin  with,  and  annually  thereafter  a 
tax  not  exceeding  15  per  cent,  of  school  fund  income  (about  $28,000  for  1875). 

11.  Cities  and  villages  to  have  library  privileges  like  towns. 

The  motion  to  adopt  this  report  called  forth  much  discussion,  in  which  the 
following  gentlemen  participated :  Superintendent'Searing,  President  Bascom, 
Rev.  A.  O.  Wright,  Samuel  Shaw,  R.  H.  Tripp,  J.  Q.  Emery,  I.  N.  Stewart, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  O.  R.  Smith,  W.  A.  De  La  Matyr,  A.  E.  Delaney  and  Albert 
Watkins.      £ 

On  motion,  action  on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  report  was  post- 
poned to  the  morning  session  of  Thursday. 

W.  H.  Chandler  read  the  report  of  of  the  committee  on  "  Functions  ot  Nor- 
mal Schools. 

[This  paper  will  be  given  next  month. — Edrs.] 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Superintendent  Searing  announced  the  meeting  of  county  and  city  superin- 
tendents at  2  o'clock,  and  invited  the  members  of  the  association  to  attend  and 
participate. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  ."  Re-organization  of  the  Association  "  was 
then  read  by  President  Albee,  as  follows : 

Your  committee  to  whom  the  consideration  of  this  topic  in  the  president's 
address  was  intrusted,  ask  leave  to  submit  the  following  statement  and 
suggestions : 
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1.  The  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  was  chartered  in  1855  with  the  fol- 
lowing specific  objects: 

(a)  The  self  improvement  of  the  members. 

(b)  The  advancement  of  the  cause  of  popular  education  throughout  the  state. 

While  it  is  certain  that  much  has  been  done  in  the  past  twenty  years  to  fur- 
ther the  objects  of  this  association,  it  is  admitted  that  its  transactions  have  too 
often  been  burdened  with  compliments  and  resolutions,  and  have  embodied  too 
little  of  the  practical  results  of  the  careful,  thoughtful  experiments  made  in 
the  isolated  schools  of  the  state. 

2.  Your  committee,  after  careful  reflection,  feel  that  a  vigorous  exercise  of 
the  functions  already  possessed  must  remedy  most  of  the  ills  complained  of, 
rather  thxn  placing  our  trust  in  re-organization. 

8.  The  following  modifications,  with  the  needful  organic  changes,  are  rec- 
ommended for  your  consideration : 

(a)  That  the  secretary  of  this  association  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
and  be  eligible  to  re-election. 

That  two  assistant  secretaries  be  chosen  annually. 

(b)  That  the  secretary  keep  and  publish  full  reports  of  the  proceedings  and 
debates,  as  well  as  of  papers  read  before  the  association  by  its  members. 

(2)  That  all  papers  read  by  members,  whose  full  text  would  require  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  in  the  reading  (evening  lectures  excepted,)  be  read  by  ab- 
stract, nnd  published  in  full. 

(3)  That  an  annual  appropriation  of dollars  be  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  teachers'  professional  library,  which  shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  the  volumes  of  such  library  to  be 
subject  to  the  call  of  any  member  of  the  association,  in  regular  standing,  du- 
ring the  two  years  immediately  preceding  such  application,  upon  his  deposit- 
ing the  value  of  the  work  with  the  treasurer  (Assistaut  Superintendent?)  of  the 
association.  No  book  is  to  be  retained  more  than  one  month,  if  the  copy  is  de- 
sired by  any  other  member,  and  the  deposit  to  be  refunded  upon  the  return  of 
the  volume  in  good  condition. 

(4)  In  order  to  offer  inducements  to  regular  attendance  and  prompt  discharge 
of  duties,  the  following  amendment  is  suggested: 

Resolved,  That  members  who  shall  have  paid  their  dues  and  performed  all 
proper  requirements  of  the  officers  for  five  consecutive  years,  next  preceding 
any  meeting  of  the  association,  shall  1  e  entitled  to  cast  five  (5)  votes  upon  any 
question  to  be  decided  by  ballot  or  by  call  of  the  "yeas  and  nays;"  and  those 
who  shall  have  paid  dues  and  performed  duties  in  like  manner  for  the  ten  (10) 
consecutive  years  immediately  preceding,  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  ten  (10)  votes 
upon  like  questions. 

G.  S.  Albee, 
N.  C.  Twining, 
J.  B.  Thayer, 

Committee. 
On  motion,  the  consideration  of  this  report  was  made  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness for  this  evening. 
The  association  then  adjourned  to  7 :80  o'clock. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  session  was  opened  at  7 :30  o'clock,  President  Howland  in  the  chair,  and 
the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  dispensed  with. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  Reorganization.  Several  amendments,  and  a  motion  to  lay 
the  report  on  the  table  were  lost,  and  after  considerable  discussion  the  report 
was  finally  adopted  as  read. 

Rev.  A.  O.  Wright,  of  Fox  Lake,  then  read  a  paper  on  "  The  need  of  Acade- 
mies in  our  Educational  System." 
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An  animated  discussion  followed  upon  the  same  subject.  The  following 
gentlemen  took  part:  President  Bascom,  A.  R.  Cornwall,  E.  Marsh,  President 
Chapin,  O.  R.  Smith,  Rev.  A.  O.  Wright,  Samuel  Shaw,  James  MacAlister,  S. 
S.  Rockwood,  T.  C.  Chamberlain,  Thos.  S.  Chipman,B.  M.  Reynolds  and  W.  H. 
Chandler. 

The  association  then  adjourned  to  9  A.  M.  Thursday. 

Thursday,  December  30, 1875. 
The  morning  session  opened  at  9  o'clock,  President  Howland  in  the  chair. 
Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlain,  of  Bel o it,  offered  prayer. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
By  previous  action,  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee  on  " School  Libraries"  was  the  first  order  of  business. 

0.  R.  Smith  offered  thcfollowing  as  a  substitute,  and  moved  its  adoption: 

1.  So  amend  chapter  80,  General  Laws  of  1872,  as  to  give  to  town  boards 
the  same  powers  as  are  given  to  village  trustees  or  common  council  of  cities. 

2.  By  agitation,  interest  the  people  in  libraries. 

On  motion  to  adopt  this  substitute,  bo  me  discussion  ensued  by  W.  H.  Chand- 
ler, I.  N.  Stewart,  and  O.  R.  Smith. 

On  motion,  consideration  ol  the  question  was  postponed  to  11  o'clock. 

The  following  report  of  the  committee  on  "Teachers'  Certificates,  was  read 
by  the  chairman,  A.  F.  North : 

8ince  the  exigencies  of  society  under  popular  government  demand  that  the 
state  assume  the  duty  of  providing  for  at  least  the  elementary  instiuction  of  its 
citizens,  her  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  proper  teachers  are  provided,  nec- 
essarily follows;  and  our  state  has  wisely  requited  that  the  teachers  be  proved 
before  being  permitted  to  exercise  the  duties  of  their  office  in  the  slate  schools, 
in  order  that  the  state  suffer  no  loss,  either  pecuniaiily  or  in  the  culture  of  her 
children,  from  their  unfitness. 

The  examiner  is  not  required  to  provide  the  material  of  the  teaching  force. 
Our  normal  schools,  university,  colleges,  academies  and  high  schools  do  this. 
He  is  simply  to  put  his  stamp  on  it,  testifying  to  its  purity  and  weight ;  and  it 
is  but  the  plainest  dictate  ot  common  sense,  justice  aud  decency  that  he  should 
be  a  judge  of  the  material  he  stamps,  honest  of  purpose,  and  free  from  influ- 
ences calculated  to  swerve  his  judgment.  He  should  know  gold  from  brass, 
silver  from  lead,  and  should  give  to  every  portion  that  stamp  which  its  inher- 
ent value  warrants,  irrespective  of  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived.  Wheth- 
er the  precious  oar  comes  from  California  or  Nevada,  Australia  or  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  it  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  tests  without  unjust  discrimination 
and  without  partiality. 

The  law  requires  that  the  examiner  testify  to  the  character,  ability  and  schol- 
arship of  the  candidate.  For  the  first  of  these  the  examiner  must  in  general 
depend  upon  the  testimony.  The  ability  to  govern  and  the  aptness  to  teach,  to 
a  jjreat  extent  find  their  most  satisfactory  manifestation  and  proof  in  the 
school-room,  although  from  what  has  transpired  in  the  meetings  of  Institute 
conductors,  we  should  think  a  competent  board  might  arrive  at  an  up  proxi- 
mately correct  idea  of  the  aptness  to  teach  by  tests  in  the  examiner's  room, 
where  certainly  the  scholarship  of  the  candidate  can  be  most  fully  and  Jairly 
exhibited. 

Great  power  is  vested  by  1he  state  in  the  county  superintendent.  He  says 
authoritatively  to  the  examined,  you  are  competent  or  you  are  incompetent; 
you  may  teach  or  you  must  not  teach.  He  says  to  a  district  composed  ot  Amer- 
ican citizens,  you  may  employ  this  person  to  teach  your  children,  or  he  per- 
emptorily forbids  them  to  do  so,  and  should  they  dare  to  disregaid  his  dicta, 
he  locks  the  treasury — their  own  money  it  may  be— against  them.    A  great  re- 
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straint,  truly,  upon  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  but  as  experience  has  shown,  one 
absolutely  necessary. 

Would  it  be  stretching  the  prerogative  of  the  state  anything  beyond  this  if 
the  state  were  to  say  to  these  same  citizens,  you  may  elect  a  county  superin- 
tendent, but  you  must  elect  a  competent  man ;  and  the  evidence  of  this  will  be 
his  possession  of  a  state  certificate  covering  at  least  the  whole  ground  which 
his  own  certificate  to  teachers  may  require  him  to  cover?  Certainly  not;  and 
it  is  one  of  those  preposterous  anomalies  seen  in  republican  governments,  to 
find  a  man  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  properties  of  a  triangle,  certifying  to 
the  geometrical  attainments  of  a  candidate  for  geometrical  honors,  and  one 
who  never  dreamed  that  matter  has  properties^  testifying  to  his  accomplish- 
ments in  physical  science. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  subject  that  claims  attention,  that  is:  state  ex- 
aminations and  state  certificates. 

The  attainment  of  a  state  certificate  should  be  an  object  of  just  pride  and 
ambition.  The  teachers  in  our  normal  schools,  high  schools,  and  graded 
schools,  should  seek  to  possess  them.  The  questions  should  not  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  be  answered  solely  as  the  result  of  enormous  cram.  Covering, 
as  they  should,  a  wide  range,  they  should  deal  with  general  principles,  not 
with  minute  technical  details  such  as  you  may  find  submitted  to  a  graduating 
class  in  a  second  rate  female  seminary,  and  which  every  sensible  man  permits 
to  drop  from  his  memory  unless  he  is  teaching  or  prosecuting  the  studv. 

The  examinations  should  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  a  board  having 
some  degree  of  permanency  and  responsibility,  its  members  having  the  pres- 
tige of  high  and  honorable  position  in  the  educational  field — a  board  not  one- 
sided, but  representing  the  varied  educational  interests  of  the  state — its  Uni- 
versity, colleges,  normal  schools,  and  superintendency.  And  this  board  alone 
should  grant  state  certificates,  limited  or  unlimited,  and  this  only  upon  a  thor- 
ough and  formal  examination  of  the  candidates,  and  this  examination  should 
be  held,  probably,  once  a  year,  and  at  the  state  capital. 

The  honor  of  our  state  educational  establishment  is  upheld  by  men  and 
women  from  our  normal  schools,  our  University,  from  Beloit  and  Milton,  and 
other  colleges,  aud  from  our  high  schools,  and  there  should  be  no  invidious 
distinction  between  the  graduates  of  any  of  these  in  this  matter  of  state  examin- 
ations, nor  indeed  between  them  and  those  who  have  graduated  from  the  com- 
mon school.  Such  partiality  by  the  state  is  indefensible.  Examinations  are 
not  the  thingB  that  teachers  court;  but  they  are  only  unbearable  when  they  are 
characterized  by  inefficiency  or  inequality. 

Such  examinations,  conducted  by  such  a  board,  would  exert  the  most  salu- 
tary influence  upon  every  educational  force  in  the  state.  It  would  nerve  every 
etudent  having  teaching  in  view  for  his  life-work.  It  would  stimulate  our  nor- 
mal schools  and  colleges  to  do  their  best,  and  would  reveal  unmistakeably  the 
character  of  their  wont.  If  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  then  worthy  to 
be  had  in  honor ;  if  wood,  hay,  and  siubble,  then  worthy  to  be  burned  up,  if 
even,  peradventure,  the  builders  might  suffer  loss. 

The  subject  of  this  report  is  a  practical  one,  and  the  views  embodied  in  it 
are  submitted  with  the  greatest  deference  to  this  meeting,  and  in  order  to  bring 
the  matter  fully  before  it  for  discussion,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  reso- 
lutions, viz: 

1.  That  county  superintendents  elect,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their 
office,  shall  be  required  to  hold  a  state  certificate  covering  at  least  all  the 
branches  included  in  a  first-grade  county  certificate. 

2.  That  in  the  event  of  any  such  county  superintendent  elect  failing  to  pro- 
cure such  certificate,  the  state  superintendent  shall  be  empowered  and  required 
to  appoint  a  properly  qualified  person  in  his  place,  to  hold  the  office  tor  one 
year  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  or  appointed,  unless  sooner  removed  for 
cause. 

3.  That  a  board  composed  of  six  members,  representing  the  University,  nor- 
mal schools,  colleges  and  high  schools  of  the  state,  and  the  city  and  county 
superintendency,  form  a  state  board  of  examination,  which  board  alone  shall 
have  the  authority  to  grant  state  certificates. 
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4.  That  the  state  superintendent  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  this  board, 
and  such  certificates,  upon  receiving  his  endorsement,  shall  be  in  full  force 
within  the  state.  A.  F.  North,      ) 

J.  F.  Ellis,         >  Committee. 

A.  A.  Spencer,  ) 

In  the  discussion  following  this  report,  the  following  gentlemen  took  part: 
E.  Marsh,  W.  H.  Chandler,  J.  A.  Gaynor,  Superintendent  Searing,  (by  reading 
a  paper  he  had  prepared  on  the  subject,)  President  Bascom,  O.  R.  Smith,  A.  F. 
North,  President  Albee,  and  James  MacAlister. 

The  report  was  then  adopted. 

President  Bascom  presented  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  1st,  to  draw  up  a  complete 
educational  constitution  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  2d,  to  initiate  the  precise 
steps  of  legislation,  by  which  and  in  the  order  in  which  this  constitution  in 
its  provisions  should  pass  into  operation.  The  report  to  be  made  at  the  meet- 
ing in  July. 

The  chair  appointed  as  such  committee,  John  Bascom,  Edward  Searing,  and 
James  MacAlister.  „  -'  "         . 

The  consideration  of  Mr.  Smith's  substitute  far  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  School  Libraries  was  resumed.  W.  H.  Chandler,  I.  !N.  Stewart,  O.  R.  Smith, 
Samuel  Shaw,  Superintendent  Searing,  President  Albee,  Prof.  W.  F.  Allen, 
A.  F.  North,  and  E.  R.  Smith  discussed  the  question  at  some  length. 

The  substitute  was  lost,  and  the  report  adopted  as  it  appears  in  these  minutes 

James  MacAlister  read  the  report  of  the  Coimnjfttqe  on  a  State  School  Tax: 

'  The  whole  state  being  interested  in  the  education  of  all  its  children,  and  as 
a  failure  to  secure  that  end  in  any  portion  of  the  state  is  detrimental  to  the 
well-being  of  the  commonwealth,  it  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  the  state, 
not  only  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  educational  interests  of  the 
stale,  but  to  give  material  aid  to  such  portions  as  by  reason  of  their  newness, 
sparseness  of  population,  or  other  causes,  are  unable  to  maintain  schools  of 
such  a  character  as  are  fitted  to  prepare  our  young  people  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship. 

As  to  the  means  of  accomplishing  these  results  your  committee  are  of  opin- 
ion that  a  general  tax  imposed  upon  the  whole  state  would  in  every  way  prove 
satisfactory.  Such  a  plan  would  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  principles 
on  which  tire  whole  system  of  state  education  rests.  Wiscousin  is  among  the 
two  or  three  states  that  have  taken  no  step  in  this  direction. 

The  whole  cost  of  schools  averages  about  four  and  one-half  mills  on  the  val- 
uation of  the  property  subject  to  taxation.  The  state  school  fund  amounts  to 
about  one-twelfth  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  this  cost.  This  is  altogether  too 
small  to  be  Of  any  real  benefit  to  districts  anxious  to  organize  and  maintain 
good  schools,  but  restricted  in  various  ways  from  securing  the  necessary  funds 
under  the  present  system.  Your  committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  a  general  tax  upon  the  valuation  of  taxable  property,  sufficient  to  raise  {he 
income  from  the  state  to  two  mills  on  the  dollar,  were  made  law,  the  general 
average  of  public  education  would  be  very  considerably  raised,  and  great  gain 
would  be  experienced  to  the  intelligerce  and  character  of  the  people  of  our 
elate. 

Your  committee  would  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  providing 
for  a  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar,  based  upon  the  valuation  of  property,  and 
distributed  to  the  various  districts  pro  rata  according  to  the  attendance  of  pu- 
pils in  the  schools.  James  MacAlister,  ) 

Edward  Searing,     >•  Committee. 
Alex.  F.  North,      ) 
8-Vol.  VI.,  No.  1. 
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After  discussion  by  James  MacAlister,  A.  F.  North,  A.  O.  Wright,  W.  H. 
Chandler,  W.  A.  Walker,  O.  R.  Smith,  and  W.  S.  Johnson,  the  report  was 
adopted. 

A.  Salisbury  offered  the  following,  and  it  was  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  project  of  state  uniformity  in  text-books  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  state  is  being  vigorously  pressed  in  certain  quarters,  and  is 
likely  to  come  before  the  legislature  for  its  consideration  at  the  coming  session, 
be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  while  we  fully  realize  the  evils  of  diversity  and  the  advanta- 
ges of  uniformity  of  text-books,  we  nevertheless  are  fully  convinced,  both  from 
its  failure  in  other  states  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  plan  of  state 
uniformity  will  practically  result  in  mischief  to  the  educational  work  of  the 
state. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  the  town  is  the  proper  unit  for  uniformity,  and 
that  we  would  reiterate  our  expression  of  one  year  ago  in  favor  of  compulsory 
town  uniformity. 

Superintendent  Searing  reported  verbally  for  the  Committee  on  the  Univer- 
sity. The  subject  was  briefly  discussed  by  Alexander  Kerr,  Samuel  Shaw,  and 
J.  A.  Gaynor. 

O.  R.  Smith  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  establish  a  school  for  the  education  of  its  feeble-minded  children. 

The  association  adjourned  to  7  o'clock. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

President  Howland  called  the  association  to  order  at  7.80  o'clock. 

On  motion,  three  members  were  added  to  the  Committee  on  State  Education- 
al system. 

The  chair  announced  the  committee,  as  enlarged,  to  consist  ot  John  Ba scorn, 
Edward  Searing,  James  MacAlister,  W.  H.  Chandler,  W.  D.  Parker,  and  E.  B. 
Wood. 

E.  H  Sprague  read,  as  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Functions  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  as  follows : 

Whereas,  The  education  of  the  youth  of  the  state  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance; and  whereas,  the  framers  of  the  constitution  of  Wisconsin  contemplated 
that  every  child  should  receive  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  education  in 
the  English  language;  and  whereas,  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  urgent  necessity  of  iucreased  effort  in  the  direction  of  making  the  com- 
mon school  more  effective;  and  whereas,  taxation  for  school  facilities  and  the 
large  outlay  of  time  and  money  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  normal  and 
other  schools  is  only  justifiable  on  the  basis  first  mentioned;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  common  schools  are  instituted  as  a  means  of  securing  in- 
telligence in  the  community,  so  that  each  member  may  properly  perform  his 
duty  as  a  citizen. 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  commend  the  common  schools  to  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, and  all  others  associated  with  him,  having  jurisdiction,  that 
they,  by  all  lawful  means,  seek  to  render  these  schools  more  efficient,  and  that 
they  stir  up  the  people  of  this  commonwealth  to  a  due  appreciation  of  this 
great  responsibility,  and  to  this  end  that  the  State  Superintendent  be  requested 
to  prepare  a  definite  outline  of  work  for  the  common  schools  that  shall  make 
them  the  base  of  that  liberty  and  intelligence  necessary  to  true  citizenship. 

Robert  Graham, 
E.  H.  Sprague, 

Committee. 
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After  remarks  by  Messrs.  Searing,  Gaynor,  MacAlister,  Marsh,  Sprague,  Al- 
bee  and  North,  the  report  was  adopted. 

0.  R.  Smith  called  up  his  resolution  in  reference  to  the  education  of  feeble- 
minded children  by  the  state,  and  after  some  discussion  by  Messrs.  Chipman, 
North  and  MacAlister,  the  resolution  was  adopted'. 

R.  W.  Burton,  of  Janesville,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Provisions." 

Mr.  Burton,  in  his  paper,  favored  the  project  of  organizing  a  scientific  field 
institute  during  the  long  vacation  next  summer.  After  remarks  by  James 
MacAlister,  W.  A.  De  La  Matyr,  I.  N.  Stewart,  T.  C.  Chamberlain,  R.  Irving, 
Superintendent  Searing,  A.  Salisbury,  Samuel  Shaw,  and  O.  R.  Smith,  it  was 
voted  to  leave  the  whole  matter  of  the  advisability  of  organizing  such  an  Insti- 
tute in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the  July  meet- 
ing of  the  association. 

The  chair  appointed  as  such  committee  James  MacAlister,  R.  W.  Burton, 
Samuel  Shaw. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  National  Centennial  was  then  read  by  Pres- 
ident Albee,  as  follows: 

Your  committee,  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  U.  8.  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Wisconsin,  in  the 
presentation  of  the  educational  work  of  Wisconsin  at  the  National  Centennial 
Exhibition,  are  only  able  at  this  session  to  report  progress  in  the  general  plan 
of  operation. 

First.  That  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  authorized  to  see  it 
an  appropriation  by  the  legislature  of dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing the  necessary  expenses  of  preparation  of  blank  forms,  and  transportation 
of  material,  and  that  all  expense  of  preparation  be  borne  by  the  institution,, 
municipality,  or  district  represented. 

Heeotid.  That  the  rules  and  specifications  of  the  National  Committee  be  ob- 
served in  the  preparation  of  all  material. 

The  following  terms  are  recommended  as  leading  heads  under  which  the 
preparation  may  be  outlined:  Historical,  Organic,  Illustrative,  Representa- 
tive.   It  is  further  recommended —  v 

1.  That  the  Historical  include  (a)  the  general  history  of  the  progress  of  ed- 
ucation in  Wisconsin ;  {b)  the  history  of  classes  of  schools,  which  shall  include 
the  history  of  each  school  of  that  class.  The  following  classes  are  suggested 
as  having  a  history  so  well  defined  as  to  be  susceptible  of  ready  presentation: 
Colleges  and  Universities,  Municipal  Systems,  Normal  Schools,  Schools  of 
Law,  Medicine  and  Theology,  Academies,  Commercial  Schools. 

2.  That  the  Organic  include  (a)  The  State  System  of  Educational  Adminis- 
tration. 

(b)  Municipal  Systems,  with  Course  of  Study,  Mode  of  Promotion,  Method 
of  Supervision,  Programme  of  Daily  Work  and  Gradation. 

(e)  Higher  Institutions,  with  Curriculum,  Mode  of  Administration,  Condi- 
tions of  Admission,  and  relations  of  the  several  Departments  to  each  other. 

(d)  Common  Schwls^  with  Organization,  Course  of  Study,  or  Grade  ot  Work, 
and  Programme  of  Daily  Work. 

Representative  Work:  samples  of  Penmanship,  Composition,  Drawing,  and 
Maps  of  Wisconsin  and  Localities;  Examination  Papers,  arranged  bv  Branch- 
es and  Grade;  Topic  Schedules  of  Recitation;  Outlines  of  a  Class  Secitation; 
Outlines  of  a  Day's  Government;  Apparatus  and  Appliances;  Libraries  and 
Works  of  Reference. 

Illustrative:  (a)  Photographs  or  Engravings  of  School  Buildings,  Model, 
Average  and  Abominable;  (b)  Interior  Plans  of  School  Buildings;  (r)  Plans 
of  School  Grounds ;  (d)  Educational  Charts  of  State  and  Counties. 

Bv  the  circular  of  the  National  Committee  we  learn  that  all  articles  for  ex 
hibuion  must  be  in  place  at  Philadelphia  on  May  1,  as  the  very  latest  date. 
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The  committee  of  Massachusetts  calls  upon  its  citizens  to  have  all  material  de- 
livered to  the  committee  by  March  1,  at  the  latest  date. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  direction  and  preparation,  this  committee  would 
recommend  the  appointment  at  this  time  of  a  director  for  each  of  the  depart- 
ments of  education  in  Wisconsin,  and  further  suggest  that  the  preparation  and 
dissemination  of  directions  for  preparation  of  material  be  completed  by  the 
first  day  of  February  next.  G.  S.  Albee, 

Oliver  Arey, 
H.  C.  Howland, 
Jab.  MacAlister, 
Centennial  Committee. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

The  appointment  of  proper  persons  as  directors  of  the  several  departments 
mentioned  in  the  report,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Centennial  Committee. 

In  accordance  with  this  action  the  Centennial  Committee  made  the  follow- 
ing appointments  of  Directors : 

Department  of  the  State— Superintendent  Searing. 

Department  of  Municipalities— James  MacAlister. 

Department  of  Colleges — President  A.  L.  Chapin. 

Department  of  Normal  Sclwols — President  O.  Arey. 

Department  of  High  Schools — O.  R.  Smith. 

Department  of  Common  Schools— W.  H.  Chandler. 

Department  of  Detached  Schools — 

The  following  was  adopted : 

Resolted,  That  we  tender  the  thanks  of  the  association  to  the  Vilas  House, 
the  Park  Hotel  and  the  Capital  House  for  reduced  rates  of  entertainment;  to 
the  C.  &  N.  W.  R.,  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.,  the  Mil.  Lake  Shore  <fe  Western,  and 
the  Wisconsin  Valley  R.  R.,  for  reduced  rates  of  fare  over  their  lines;  and  to 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  and  Madison  Democrat  for  full  and  appreciative  re- 
ports of  our  proceedings. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  association  was  passed. 

President Howland  then  declared  the  session  adjourned  sine  die. 

H.  C.  Howland,  President. 
A.  J .  Hutton,  Secretary. 


CONVENTION  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In  response  to  the  call  of  the  State  Superintendent  the  County  and  City  Su- 
perintendents convened  at  Madison,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  at  2:30  o'clock, 
(^December  29,  1875,  and  were  called  to  order  by  Superintendent  Searing. 

A  permanent  organization  was  effected  by  the  election  of  Superintendent 
bearing  as  President  and  J.  T.  Lunn  as  Secretary. 

The  following  named  superintendents  and  superintendents-elect  were  present 
at  this  session : 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

M.  H.  Lynch,  Brown.  G.  Shafer.  Dunn.  M.  J.  Smith,  Racine. 

H.  J.  Hoffman,  Clark.  A.  Hosford,  Eau  Claire.    J.  B.  Tracy,  Rock. 

K.  Scott,  Columbia.  W.  L.  0'Connor,F.  du  Lac  J.  T.  Lunn,  Sauk. 
W.B.  Minaghan,  Calumet.  A.  A.Spencer,  Green L'ke  A.  Wbiiing/Trempealeau. 

W.  H.  Chandler,  Daue.  A.  Watkins,  Iowa.  O.  B.  Wyman  Vernon. 

A.  R.  Ames,  Dane.  D.  H.  Flett,  Kenosha.         J.  liurnham,  Waupaca. 

M.  8.  Frawley,  Dane.  J.  P.  Briggs,  Kenosha.       T.  S.  Chipman/Waushara 

J.  T.  Flavin,  Dodge.  W.  A.  Walker,  Manitow'c.  F.  A.  Morgan, Winnebago 

A.  K.  Delaney,  Dodge.  P.  Flanagan, Outagamie.    F.  W.   Ish am,  Walworth. 
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CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

J.  MacAlister,  Milwaukee.  C.  A.  Hutchins,  F.  du  Lac  R.  H.  Tripp,  Racine. 
8.  8.  Shaw,  Madison.  R.  W.  Burton,  Janesville.  T.  T.  Moulton,  Neenah. 

J.  Sutter,  Prairie  du  Chien. 

As  the  topic  for  its  first  consideration,  the  convention  chose  "  More  Effect- 
ive and  Permanent  Supervision." 

Superintendent  Searing :  This  subject  is  one  of  vital  importance,  and  worth- 
ily demands  our  earnest  consideration  and  effort  for  its  amendment.  Measures 
are  now  organizing  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  su  pur  in  tendency  at  the  com- 
ing session  of  our  legislature,  on  account  of  its  alleged  inefficiency,  produced  \ 
by  the  incompetency,  negligence  and  indolence  of  some  past  and  present  in-  J 
cumbents.  This  proposed  abolition  is  not  desirable,  as  from  It  would  result 
greater  evils  and  more  inefficiency  than  it  proposed  to  remedy  Our  urgent 
need  is  not  " no  superintendency,"  but  "better  superintendency,"  combining 
the  good  features  of  our  present  system  with  more  intelligence,  efficiency,  per- 
manence, and  authority  in  its  management.  The  incompetency  of  .some  su- 
perintendents has  been  notorious,  and  this  has  drawn  invidious  criticisms 
on  the  system  from  those  opposed  to  it.  Much  of  the  incompetency  must 
rightfully  be  charged  to  the  meager  salaries  generally  paid,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  tenure  of  office,  which  excludes  competency  from  this  office  and 
prevents  reforms  therein. 

Superintendent  Shaw :    Superintendent  Searing  has  not  overrated  the  dangers  1 
impending  over  the  superintendence  as  some  politicians  have  stated  that  pub-  f 
lie  opinion  in  their  respective  localities  demands  a  change,  either  by  radically/ 
Amending  and  energizing  what  now  exists,  or  entirely  abolishing  it.    The  su- 
perintendency of  the  past  has  produced  a  decided  advance,  but  it  should  have 
produced  more  to  entitle  it  to  a  strong  popular  support.    The  county  superin- 
tendency is  a  more  efficient  agency  than  the  one  it  superseded,  but  it  needs  a 
radical  reformation,  that  will  insure  the  proper  quality  and  amount  of  super- 
vision. I 

Superintendent  Delaney :  A  friendly  feeling  exists  towards  the  present  system  I 
in  counties  where  efficiency  prevails,  and  it  is  only  from  counties  in  which  the 
past  and  present  incumbents  have  been  notoriously  incompetent,  that  demands 
are  made  for  abolition.  The  removal  of  superintendents  should  be  taken  away 
from  the  courts  and  vested  in  the  state  superintendent,  or  some  high  educa- 
tional organization  unaffected  by  local  prejudice. 

Superintendent  Hutchins :    County  superintendents  as  a  rule  have  too  many    , 
schools  scattered  over  a  large  territory,  for  any  one  man  to  properly  supervise. 
The  appointing  should  not  be  removed  from  popular  control  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  any  central  authority,  as  this  is  a  country  based  on  the  idea  of  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  rule.    The  term  of  office  should  be  lengthened.  . 

Superintendent  Walker:  The  people  in  general  are  friendly  lo  the  system  as  } 
a  system,  and  only  hostile  to  incompetents,  or  those  who  use  the  office  more  ' 
for  the  salary  than  to  do  much  and  efficient  work.  The  adoption  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  following  provisions  would  promote  more  efficient  supervision. 
The  board  of  supervisors  should  have  the  elective  power,  limited  by  a  confirm- 
atory power  vested  in  the  state  superintendent.  The  salary  should  be  fixed  def- 
initely by  law;  examinations  should  be  made  uniform  in  degree  and  time;  the 
officer's  term  should  be  three  years;  some  educational  qualification  should  be 
required  as  a  requisite  to  eligibility. 

Superintendent  Searing :  Superintendents  should  be  elected  in  the  spring, 
and  should  be  paid  from  the  state  treasury,  and  the  salary  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  schools  to  be  supervised.  , 

Professor  Tvdning :  Our  laws  should  make  institute  attendance  a  requisite 
to  the  holding  of  a  certificate. 

Professor  Emery :    If  the  election  of  superintendents  occurred  in  the  spring,    • 
more  numerous  and  efficient  candidates  would  strive  for  the  position,  and  po- 
litical bias  would  not  enter  into  the  contest. 

Superintendent  Ghiptnan :    The  present  time  of  electing  is  too  detrimental  to    \ 
the  financial  interests  of  candidates  to  allow  many  to  run  the  risk  of  defeat  in      \ 
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the  face  of  an  unemployed  school  year.  Boards  of  supervisors  are  as  liable  to 
political  bias  and  preference  as  the  populace. 

Superintendent  Delaney :    An  educational  qualification  will  not  infallibly  pro- 
Tide  competent,  thorough,  judicious  supervision. 
I         Superintendent  Chandler :    It  is  rather  inconsistent  to  ask  our  legislature, 
which  is  accused  of  an  unfriendly  spirit  toward  the  present  system,  to  make  all 
the  changes  advocated.    Superintendents  would  create  a  more  friendly  spirit 
and  an  educational  interest,  by  going  constantly  about  among  the  people  and 
working  personally  with  them,  and  calling  attention  to  the  kind  and  amount  of 
work  done  and  progress  secured  by  superintendents.    Superintendents  have 
been  too  reticent  to  meet  and  converse  with  each  other  to  secure  more  efficiency 
with  less  expenditure  of  labor  and  exposure. 
/      Superintendent  MacAlUter:    Give  the  state  superintendent  more  control  of  the 
I   standard  of  examination  and  the  general  work  of  the  superintendents,  and  pay 
I    them  by  the  state.     Supervision  over  a  hundred  or  more  scattered  schools  is 
little  more  than  farcical. 

Professor  Ttcining  again  advocated  obligatory  institute  attendance,  and  was 

followed  by  Professor  North,  who  thought  obligatory  measures  unnecessary  if 

superintendents  would  but  do  their  duty  in  working  up  a  feeling  of  the  need 

of  institute  training,  and  of  the  good  instruction  given  there.     Sometimes  the 

instruction  was  not  worthy  of  an  attendance. 

r       Superintendent   Watkins:     A   competent  and  thorough   conductor  can  not 

.    always  secure  a  good  attendance,  and  some  obligatory  measures  are  needed 

\  where  an  adverse  feeling  to  institute  instruction  prevails. 

Professor  Smith:    Defects  inheie  in  the  system  more  than  in  the  incumbents. 
The  best  of  men  can  not  at  present  perform  the  work  demanded  of  them. 
Professor  De  ]ji  Matyr:    Teachers  could  generally  be  secured  for  teachers' 
\  meetings  by  asking  clerks  for  the  presence  of  their  teachers  at  such  meetings. 
•    Professor  Reynolds:    Drawing  a  tight  rein  at  teachers'  examinations  to  secure 
/a  high  standing  will  not  always  secure  efficient  teachers.    County  superintend- 
ents should  have  seme  more  efficient  method  of  measuring  the  advancement 
of  their  schools  than  at  present. 

Moved  and  carried,  that  the  president'  appoint  a  committee  of  three,  to  re- 
port at  the  next  meeting,  on  this  subject. 

As  such  committee,  the  president  appointed  Messrs.  Chandler,  Watkins  and 
Chipman. 
Adjourned  to  Thursday,  Dec.  SO,  at  2.15  p.  m. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  discussion  on  the  county  superin tendency : 

The  county  superintendency  is  in  danger. 

Its  abolition  is  not  necessary,  but  its  improvement  is. 

Its  defects  are :  M eagerness  of  beneficial  results;  incompetent  incumbents; 
uncertain  tenure  of  office;  mode  of  providing  salary;  meagerness  of  salary; 
amount  of  work  too  great;  time  of  electing. 

,  The  remedies  proposed  were:  An  educational  qualification;  change  of  re- 
moving power;  uniform  examinations:  change  of  electing  power;  a  longer 
term;  change  of  time  of  electing;  to  be  paid  by  the  state;  more  work 
among  the  people ;  superintendents  to  meet  for  counsel ;  more  control  by  state 
superintendent;  and  obligatory  institute  attendance. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  Committee  on  More  E fleet ive  and  Permanent  Supervision  presented  the 
following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention,  that  in  order  to  make  the 
system  of  county  superintendency  more  useful,  more  effective,  and  more  popu- 
ular,  the  following  things  are  essential : 

1.  A  more  vital  and  real  co-operation  between  the  county  superintendents 
and  the  state  superintendent  in  relation  to  their  work  in  supervision  and  ex- 
aminations, as  contemplated  by  the  law. 

2.  More  frequent  conferences  among  county  superintendents  in  relation  to 
their  duties,  and  the  best  methods  of  securing  desirable  results. 
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3.  More  attention  to  and  personal  co-operation  in  the  work  of  institutes,  and 
dissemination  among  the  people  of  correct  information  in  relation  to  the  work 
performed  by  county  superintendents,  by  publishing  reports  relating  thereto, 
and  otherwise. 

4.  Superintendents  to  be  required  to  make  written  reports  to  the  clerk  of 
each  district  visited,  at  the  time  of  such  visit,  in  relation  to  the  condition  of 
the  same,  and  his  suggestions  in  relation  thereto. 

5.  Authority  for  the  county  board  to  deduct  from  the  salary  of  superintend- 
ents for  neglect  in  visiting  schools  or  other  duties  of  the  office,  with  the  right 
of  appeal  to  courts  in  such  cases. 

W.  H.  Chandler, 

For  the  Committee. 

Superintendent  Flanagan:  The  last  clause  of  the  report  will  be  the  cause  of 
endless  dispute,  and  should  be  stricken  out. 

Superintendent  Delaney:  I  would  like  to  incorporate  a  clause  in  the  report  to 
secure  a  better  distribution  of  the  teaching  talent  throughout  the  county  than 
now  exists.  ' 

Superintendent  Chandler:  The  last  clause  is  to  rectify  the  abuse  most  loudly 
complained  of:  That  many  superintendents  do  not  fully  discharge  the  duties 
pertaining  to  the  office.  It  is  not  educational  qualifications  that  are  so  much 
in  demand  as  industry  and  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties.  The 
compensation  should  depend  upon  the  amount  of  official  work  done. 

Superintendent  Shaw:  The  inadequacy  of  the  ordinary  salary  paid  to  county 
superintendents  is  the  greatest  impediment  to  securing  and  retaining  compe- 
tent persons  for  this  station.  The  people  of  themselves  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
remedy  deficiencies  of  this  nature.  The  drawbacks  on  the  salaries  of  superin- 
tendents for  traveling  outfit  ana  expenses  are,  in  the  aggregate,  a  large  amount, 
and  leave  but  little  for  their  individual  and  famil)  support.  After  Tour  years' 
superintendency  I  left  the  office,  poorer  than  I  entered  it.  We  need  talent  at 
least  equal  to  that  needed  to  conduct  the  most  advanced  grade  of  school  in 
each  district,  and  smaller  districts,  but  not  smaller  salaries. 

Superintendent  Flanagan:  The  per  diem  feature  of  the  present  law  will  se- 
cure all  that  is  claimed  for  the  last  clause  of  the  report. 

Superintendent  Walker:  Boards  of  supervisors  might  be  actuated  by  niggard- 
ly, hostile  spirit,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  give  them  the  power  to  "dock"  su- 
perintendents for  any  and  all  losses  of  time.    Traveling  should  be  paid  for. 

Superintendent  Scott:  Time  spent  in  travel  is  spent  in  official  duty  as  well  as 
time  spent  in  exumining  teachers.  The  last  clause  af  the  report  seeks  to  secure 
more  work  and  of  a  better  kind  than  has  been  secured. 

Superintendent  Searing:  The  report  does  not  reach  the  radical  weaknesses  of 
the  present  superintendency.  The  vital  points  on  which  we  should  ask  legis- 
lation are:  Educational  qualification  for  eligibility;  spring  election  of  super- 
intendents and  uniformity  of  examinations;  payment  of  salary  by  the  state; 
longer  term  of  office;  non-resident  eligibility. 

Superintendent  Cluindler:  The  spring  election  has  fewer  claims  to  favor,  and 
fewer  advocates  than  is  generally  supposed ;  candidates  are  frequently  nomin- 
ated and  elected  who  are  practically  non-residents;  some  have  been  absent  one 
or  two  years  previous  to  their  nomination  and  election. 

On  motion,  the  lust  clause  of  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  stricken  out. 

On  motion:  Resolved,  That  the  sense  of  the  convention  be  taken,  by  rising 
vote,  on  the  items  recommended  by  the  state  superintendent,  and  that  those 
favored  by  a  majority  will  be  embodied  as  part  of  the  report. 

The  recommendation**,  except  one,  were  adopted  by  the  following  vote : 

Educational  qualification,  11  to  6;  longer  term,  15  to  5;  payment  by  State,  1: 
to  6;  spring  election,  13  to  5;  uniform  examination,  (sliding  scale;  16  to  3; 
supervision  by  local  deputies,  15  to  8. 

The  recommendation  of  non-resident  eligibility  was  lost  by  10  to  4,  and  two 
superintendents  opposed  an  educational  qualification  on  constitutional  grounds. 

The  report  as  amended  was  adopted. 

The  next  subject  brought  forward  for  consideration  was  was  that  of  "  Irreg- 
ular Attendance." 
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Superintendent  Tripp :  A  very  large  per  cent  of  our  irregular  attendance  is 
occasioned  by  those  from  four  to  six  years  of  age,  more  especially  during  our 
winters.  The  attendance  of  pupils  under  six  years  of  age  is  not  desirable,  as 
they  are  generally  trained  in  little  but  stultification  while  at  school,  and  this  is 
necessarily  the  case  with  a  large  school  and  inadequate  facilities  to  interest 
pupils. 

Superintendent  Minaghan :  The  attendance  of  those  above  six  is  all  that  ia 
productive  of  much  good.  Those  under  that  are  a  burden  and  hindrance  to 
teachers. 

Superintendent  Seotl ;  Wide-awake  teachers  are  the  best  promoters  of  regular 
attendance.  Districts  should  secure  the  services  of  such  teachers.  School  age 
should  be  six,  but  those  under  that  age  might  attend  as  they  pleased,  and  their 
irregularity  and  tardiness  not  be  entered  on  the  register. 

Superintendent  Searing :  Many  of  our  school  houses  and  grounds  are  so  ut- 
terly repulsive  and  uncomfortabfc  that  there  is  no  inducement  to  attend.  Teach- 
ers may  easily,  and  at  very  little  expense,  remedy  much  of  this  unsightliness 
and  induce  a  better  attendance.  Children  love  beauty  and  shun  the  opposite. 
In  the  village  of  Necedah  there  was  a  primary  room  built  of  poor,  cheap  mate- 
rials that  had  been  made  positively  attractive  by  the  teacher's  taste,  tact  and 
work,  and  all  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  dollar.  The  ornamentation  was  a  few 
nice,  cheap  pictures,  framed  by  the  teacher,  and  natural  curiosities  picked  up  in 
the  neighborhood.  With  such  a  teacher  in  each  school,  Wisconsin  would  soon 
lead  the  Union.  Superintendents  do  not  call  attention  enough  to  this  feature. 
More  beauty  would  draw  more  pupils. 

Superintendent  Moulton:     The   distribution  of  a  State  tax  on  the  basis  of- 
attendance  would  tend  to  secure  a  better  attendance.    Exact  and  comprehen- 
sive reports  should  be  required  from  teachers  for  parents,  district  boards  and 
superintendents,  and  abstracts  should  be  printed  in  the  local  papers. 

Superintendent  Frawley:  Reports  will  not  effect  the  same  results  in  country 
districts  that  they  will  in  towns.  Efficient  teachers  and  a  definite  course  of 
study,  requiring  continuous  work,  are  very  potent  influences  to  draw  pupils  to 
attend  regularly. 

Superintendent  Slime :  The  German  idea  is,  4*  Plant  a  teacher  and  a  school 
wrll  grow  up  around  him,"  while  the  American  idea  seems  to  be,  "Plant  a 
school  house  and  expect  a  school  to  grow  into  it."  Many  towns  spend  their 
energies  and  wealth  on  fine  edifices  and  then  are  unable  to  put  and  keep  good 
teachers  in  them. 

Superintendent  Chandler:  Hard  times,  epidemics,  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical specialties,  and  such  matters  that  the  law  cannot  reach,  cause  much  of  the 
irregularity.  A  regular  course  of  study  is  much  needed,  for  by  it  attendance 
and  study  could  be  measured. 

Prof,  Bowen:  The  best  attendance  in  our  Waukesha  schools  is  by  our 
younger  pupils,  especially  so  from  those  of  the  poorer  families.  Monthly 
reports  do  effective  work  with  those  who  have  a  natural  tendency  to  be  regular,, 
but  are  not  so  effectual  with  others.  Teachers'  visitation  to  patrons  will  secure 
attendance  from  some  when  no  other  influence  will  cause  to  attend. 

Superintendent  Whiting  :  Some  summer  schools  dwindle  out  as  demands  are 
made  for  the  labor  of  the  pupil.  Much  of  this  teachers  are  powerless  to  pre- 
vent. Some  rooms  are  made  very  attractive  by  flowers,  bouquets,  wreaths  and 
garlands.  Lack  of  comfort,  including  proper  temperature,  repels  many  who 
would  oiherwise  attend. 

Superintendent  Searing  wished  the  sense  of  the  convention  on  the  subject  of 
a  State  Tax.  By  rising  vote  the  superintendents  stood,  16  for  and  1  against  such 
tax. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  committee  to  report  at  the  next  ses- 
sion on  the  subject  of  u  Course  of  Study  in  District  Schools."  As  such  com- 
mittee the  President  appointed  Superintendents  S.  Shaw,  W.  H.  Chandler  and 
A.  A.  Spencer. 

Superintendent  Flavin  presented  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention  county  superintendents  ought 
to  preserve  all  examination  papers  of  all  applicants  for  at  least  one  year  sue- 
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ceeding  such  examinations,  and  hold  the  same  subject  to  the  call  of  the  state 
superintendent. 

The  suggestion  was  received  with  much  favor  and  the  resolution  adopted. 

State  Superintendent  Settring  thanked  the  attendants  for  their  presence  and 
co-operation  in  efforts  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  our  school  system. 

Superintendent  Flavin  made  a  request  that  the  state  superintendent  receive  or 
call  for  copies  of  examination  questions  from  all  county  superintendents. 

Superintendent  Searing  said  he  would  be  pleased  to  receive  such  examination 
questions. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

Edward  Sharing,  President. 

J.  T.  Lunn,  Seeretary. 
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CONCERNING  THE  JOURNAL. 

We  have  tried  to  enter  the  Centennial  Year  becomingly,  with  a  new  dress, 
good  resolutions,  and  a  wholesome  faith  in  the  future.  We  greet  our  readers 
with  a  heart-felt  "  Happy  New  Year,"  express  our  obligations  for  the  friendly 
support  received  in  the  past,  and  hope  to  merit  in  higher  degree  the  continu- 
ance of  the  same  hereafter. 

Now,  a  few  frank  and  somewhat  personal  words  to  the  teachers  and  educa- 
tional officers  and  friends  of  the  State. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  present  editors  of  the  Journal  have  devoted  no 
little  time  and  hard  work  to  make  it  a  useful  and  creditable  representative 
of  our  educational  interests.  We  think  we  have  reasonably  succeeded.  The 
Journal  to-day  stands  well  among  the  educational  periodicals  of  the  country. 
It  is  appreciated  at  home,  and  respected  abroad.  The  best  evidence  of  the 
former  is  Its  subscription  list,  averaging  two  thousand  names,  retained  without 
premiums,  and  with  little  effort. 

We  are  fairly  satisfied  with  the  success  achieved  in  all  respects  save  one. 
The  Journal  has  paid  substantially  nothing  to  its  editors  for  the  wearisome 
labor  they  have  given  it.  In  a  missionary  point  of  view,  it  has  been  a  suc- 
cess; in  a  business  point  of  view,  a  failure. 

Hence  it  has  been  a  serious  question  whether  the  burden  of  its  publication 
could  be  longer  borne.  Two  years  of  gratuitous  labor  seemed  enough,  and  we 
were  at  one  time  inclined  to  relinquish  the  work.  A  belief,  however,  that  the 
existence  of  the  Journal  is  a  benefit  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  state, 
that  the  teachers  generally  desire  its  continuance,  and  that  with  proper  effort 
a  larger*  circulation  might  be  assured,  and  a  partial  remuneration  for  the  labor 
bestowed  thereby  obtained,  led  us  to  resolve  finally  upon  its  continuance,  and 
upon  the  greater  attractions  we  herewith  present. 

We  are  sure  our  new  and  tasteful  cover  will  be  admired.  We  have  reason  to 
believe,  from  many  expressions  of  opinion,  made  in  answer  to  inquiries,  that 
the  large  type  and  single-column  page  will  prove  more  acceptable  than  the 
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double  columns  of  smaller  type.  The  more  systematic  arrangement  of  matter 
will  assuredly  meet  approval. 

Our  aim  now  is  to  publish  during  the  coming  two  years  the  most  beautiful 
and  valuable  State  educational  journal  in  the  country — one  that  will  be  a 
source  of  pride  as  well  as  profit  to  Wisconsin  teachers. 

We  think  we  shall  succeed  in  this  if  the  latter  will  heartily  give  us  their  co- 
operation, in  two  ways:  first,  by  contributing  to  our  pages;  secondly,  by  helping 
to  enlarge  our  circulation.  We  want  article*,  and  we  want  subscribers.  Let  us 
have  at  least  three  thousand  of  the  latter,  and  one-half  as  many  of  the  former. 
Then  can  we  present  monthly  such  an  array  of  brief,  clear,  sparkling,  thought- 
ful, stimulating,  and  practical  papers  as  will  make  us  the  happiest  editors  un- 
der the  sun,  and  the  fame  of  Wisconsin  teachers  effulgent,  as  that  luminary* 
unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  country. 

In  this  we  are  asking  only  what  can  be  and  ought  to  be  given  us.  No  State 
is  richer  in  the  brains  of  educational  men  and  women  than  our  own.  No- 
where is  there  a  livelier  interest  in  educational  questions.  Nowhere  a  more 
varied  and  fruitful  experience. 

We  therefore  call  upon  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  Wisconsin  to  sec- 
ond our  aims  and  efforts  and  hopes  by  willing  and  prompt  responses  in  aid  of 
what  is  their  own  cause,  as  much  as  ours.  Let  every  teacher  who  is  not  a  sub- 
scriber send  us  his  name  and  the  trifling  cost  of  the  Journal.  Let  every  one 
who  is  already  a  subscriber  send  us  at  least  one  new  one.  Let  every  county 
superintendent,  town  clerk,  and  district  clerk  forward  his  name  and  subscrip- 
tion. 

Finally,  let  us  have  from  all  parts  of  the  State  items  of  educational  intelli- 
gence, opinions  on  educational  subjects,  well  considered,  and  carefully  writ- 
ten, if  possible,  but,  in  any  event,  let  us  have  them. 


Behind  Time. — This  number  has  been  delayed  by  a  variety  of  causes,  but 
the  February  issue  will  take  place  considerably  earlier  in  the  month,  and  in 
due  time  we  hope  to  get  back  lo  the  first  of  the  month. 

The  space  necessarily  occupied  by  the  proceedings  of  the  holiday  meetings 
leaves  us  insufficient  room  for  as  much  variety  as  we  propose  to  give  usually  — 
either  of  original  or  selected  matter.  We  think  the  four  original  articles 
which  we  present  this  month  are  all  valuable  and  well  written,  and  we  think  it 
a  happy  augury,  moreover,  that  while  two  come  from  teachers  connected  with 
public  schools,  one  represents  Carroll  College,  which  in  reality  performs  for 
Waukesha  the  functions  of  an  academy,  and  performs  them  well,  while  another 
comes  from  Beloit  College,  an  institution  which,  with  its  honored  president,  is 
a  blessing  to  the  state.  Next  month  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  wide  variety  of 
matter. 

The  proceedings  of  the  educational  meetings  will  be  found  to  cover  a  wide 
field  of  discussion.  The  secretary  of  the  convention  of  superintendents  indi- 
cates briefly  the  character  of  the  discussions  before  that  body.  The  reports 
included  in  the  proceedings  of  the  association,  and  some  more  yet  to  come, 
show  what  was  done  or  proposed  there.     The  winter  sessions  of  the  Associa- 
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tion  grow  yearly  in  importance  and  interest.  Mr.  Chandler's  report  will  be 
given  next  month. 

A  Teachers'  Centennial.— The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  have  accepted  an  invitation  to  hold  their  next  meeting  in  Mil- 
waukee, July  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  1876.  It  is  intended  to  have  an  educational 
celebration  of  Independence  Day,  with  addresses  by  distinguished  gentlemen 
.from  abroad,  and  other  appropriate  observances. 

The  extract  from  the  report  of  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  entitled  "  Education 
and  Sectarianism,"  printed  on  another  page,  expresses  the  common-sense  view 
of  the  matters  involved,  which  will  approve  itself  to  all  but  extremists.  Mr. 
Blaine's  letter  is  also  to  the  point,  and  timely  in  its  utterances. 

Corporal  Punishment. — The  letter  below  is  one  of  quite  a  number  of  the 
same  character  received,  and  furnishes  a  new  illustration  of  the  fact  that  error, 
when  it  once  sets  out  on  an  excursion,  travels  faster  than  truth. 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  answer  through  the  Journal, or  otherwise:  Has  any 
recent  decision  been  made  in  the  courts  of  this  state,  upon  the  subject  of  corporal 
punishment?  If  so,  what  is  the  spirit  of  the  decision  ?  The  idea  is  quite  gen- 
eral here  that  it  has  been  decided  against. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  H.  W.  Slack, 

Superintendent  School*,  Hudson,  Wis. 

The  only  decision  ever  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  state,  so  far  as 
we  Know,  touching  in  any  way  the  matter  of  corporal  punishment  in  school, 
(which  of  course  is  referred  to  in  the  letter),  is  the  decision  printed  in  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  1875.  This  decision  was  rendered  some  time  in  1874,  we  be- 
lieve,  and  is  upon  the  point  whether  the  teacher  may  compel  a  pupil  to  take  a 
study  in  school  which  his  father  has  directed  him  not  to  take.  The  court  held, 
reversing  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court,  that  the  teacher  lould  not  compel 
the  pupil  to  take  the  study,  and  therefore  was  not  justified  in  punishing  the  pupil 
for  refusing  to  obey  her.    Only  this  and  nothing  more. 

No  court,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  held  that  a  reasonable  measure  of  cor- 
poral punishment  in  school  is  not  justifiable,  if  iu  the  judgment  of  the  teacher 
it  becomes  necessary.  No  legislative  enactment,  we  think,  has  ever  forbidden 
it.  School  boards  have  occasionally  made  a  rule  against  it,  or  restraining  it, 
as  io  the  city  of  New  York.  At  common  law,  a  teacher  is  justified  in  resort- 
ing to  such  punishment  if  found  necessary,  and  is  liable  only  for  unreasonable 
severity,  accompanied  with  personal  injury.  Still  it  remains  true,  that  it 
should  be  the  last  resort;  and  that  the  excellence  of  a  teacher's  government 
may  be  measured,  in  one  sense,  by  the  degree  to  which  he  can  get  along  with- 
out it. 

The  following  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
La  Crosse,  relative  to  the  death  of  Miss  Lizzie  S.  Adams,  late  Principal  of  the 
First  Intermediate  Department  of  the  Second  Ward  School,  and  endorsed  by 
the  assembled  teachers  of  the  city,  were  furnished  us  by  the  city  superintend- 
ent, J.  W.  Weston  : 

Resolved,  That  the  sudden  removal  by  death  of  Miss  Lizzie  S.  Adams,  Princi- 
pal of  the  First  Intermediate  Department  of  the  Second  Ward  School,  compels 
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us,  with  profound  sorrow,  to  erase  her  name  from  our  roll  of  teachers,  and  to 
be  deprived  henceforth  of  her  services  in  the  school  room  and  her  influence  as 
a  member  of  society. 

Resolved,  That  we  most  truthfully  bear  witness  to  her  faithfulness  and  zeal  as 
a  teacher  during  the  long  period  of  her  connection  with  the  public  schools  of 
this  city,  never  shrinking  from  any  duty  however  arduous,  not  allowing  the 
storms,  the  severity  of  the  weather,  or  even  sickness  itself,  to  keep  her  from  the 
post  of  duty  when  it  wTas  possible  for  a  strong  will  to  riee  above  outward  and 
opposing  circumstances. 

Resolved,  That  we  greatly  sympathize  with  the  afflicted  friends  of  the  deceased 
and  will  cherish  her  memory  with  a  deep  realization  of  her  sterling  virtues  as 
a  woman,  her  cordialty  and  sincerity  of  manner,  her  good  scholarship  and  devo- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  school. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  this  Board ; 
that  a  copy  thereof  be  read  at  the  next  general  teachers'  meeting,  and  that  the 
same  be  transmitted  to  the  mother  of  the  deceased. 


SOME  QUESTIONS. 

Is  it  essentially  necessary  that  in  a  republic — which  is,  in  this  country,  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  the  best  form  of  government — essentially  necessary  that 
the  laws  and  their  administration  should  be  inferior  to  those  of  regal  or  aristo- 
cratic governments  ?  Must  New  York,  under  a  democracy,  needs  be»worse  gov- 
erned  than  Paris,  under  an  emperor  ?  Must  the  educational  system  of  the  United 
States  be  inevitably  worse  than  that  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Canada?  Why 
arc  cities  in  this  country  misgoverned  and  plundered,  crime  here  less  severely 
and  speedily  punished,  and  education  making  here,  relatively,  less  progress 
than  in  some  communities  not  so  free? 

If  by  the  appointment  of  the  chief  judicial  and  educational  officers  of  the 
state  and  county,  a  far  better  administration  of  justice,  and  far  higher  educa- 
tional results  could  be  achieved,  why  should  we  cling  to  popular  elections? 
Bo  the  people  prefer  the  frequent  creation  of  poor  judges  and  superintendents, 
ra.ther  than  to  give  up  the  "privilege"  of  casting  ballots  for  men  first  selectef 
by  an  irresponsible,  and  often  partisan,  caucus?  How  many  of  them  prefer 
this,  and  on  what  intelligent  and  substantial  grounds? 

If,  through  conviction  of  its  wisdom,  the  popular  will  should  decree  that 
the  higher  judicial  and  educational  officers  shall  be  appointed,  and  not  elect- 
ed, is  this  any  abridgement  of  "popular  rights"?  If  so,  then  is  it  not  a  similar 
abridgement  of  such  rights  that  the  people  do  not  elect  the  Presidents  of  the 
State  University  and  State  Normal  Schools?  Is  it  not  an  abridgement  of  these 
rights,  harrowing  to  the  soul  of  every  free  American,  that  he  does  not  enjoy  in 
this  centennial  year  the  "glorious  privilege"  of  voting  for  his  own  post-master  ? 
Is  it  likely  that  a  great  nation  of  freemen,  thus  abridged  in  its  rights,  can  sur- 
vive another  hundred  years  ? 

Finally,  which  office  requires  the  higher  ability,  and  the  longer  special  prepar- 
ation;  which  would  suffer  the  most  from  constant  changes;  which  is  essen- 
tially of  the  greater  importance,  and  ought  to  be  the  more  carefully  filled,  the 
more  stable,  and  the  more  honored, — the  office  that  dispenses  justice,  or  the  one 
that  distributes  the  mail ;  the  one  that  supervises  the  education  of  our  children, 
or  the  one  that  does  the  porter's  work  of  bringing  us  our  letters  and  newspapers  ? 
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Maine. — In  the  city  of  Bath  is  a  special  school  for  those  who  cannot  well  be 
classified  elsewhere.  This  looks  like  sense  and  humanity.  Our  graded  schools 
tend  quite  too  much  to  cast  irou  rigidity. — Superintendent  Johnson  is  seeking 
to  have  drawing  introduced  into  all  the  schools.  Sensible  again.  He  is  also 
carrying  out  the  vote  of  the  state  association  for  a  teachers1  bureau,  to  supply 
teachers  with  places  and  places  with  teachers.  The  applications,  we  opine, 
will  be  mostly  from  the  teachers. — The  last  session  of  the  state  teachers'  asso- 
ciation, at  the  capital,  was  the  largest  ever  held.  It  endorsed  the  pational 
bureau,  and  recommended  that  the  general  government  require  free  schools  in 
every  state. 

New  Hampshire. — There  is  one  normal  school  only  in  this  state  as  yet,  with 
an  attendance  of  90. — It  seems  to  have  been  a  mooted  question  in  New  Hamp- 
shire whether  teachers'  institutes  are  valuable,  but  from  recent  testimony  to 
their  value  obtained  by  State  Superintendent  Simonds,  it  seems  probable  they 
will  be  reinstated. — Mr.  8.  L.  French  has  been  teaching  thirty  years — for  twen- 
ty-one years  now  in  Belmont.  "Would  that  more  of  our  schools  were  in 
charge  of  those  who  look  upon  teaching  as  a  life  work,"  well  says  the  N.  E. 
Journal  of  Eductdion. 

Vermont. — This  state  is  somewhat  given  to  fickleness  in  educational  mat- 
teas.  Once  it  had  a  county  superintendency  and  abolished  it  when  it  went 
wrong,  instead  of  reforming  it.  Recently  it  had  a  state  board  of  education,  and 
now  that  is  given  up- — Woodstock  is  noted  as  sending  more  boys  to  college,  in 
proportion  to  its  population  than  any  other  town  or  city  in  the  country. 

Massachusetts. — Drawing  in  the  public  schools  progresses.  Three  hundred 
teachers  have  obtained,  on  examination,  diplomas  of  competency. — The  Kin- 
dergarten Messenger,  the  organ  and  advocate  of  kindergarten  training  in  the 
United  States,  has  united  with  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education.  Miss 
Elizabeth  P.  Peabooy,  the  former  editor,  will  edit  a  kindergarten  department 
in  the  Journal. 

New  York. — With  ten  normal  schools,  normal  classes  in  nearly  one  hun- 
dred academies,  $15,000  expended  on  institutes,  and  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  attending  them,  the  quality  of  the  teaching  done  should  be  largely 
improved.  This  state  has  not  yet  found  out  that  academies  are  obsolete,  a6  we 
have  been  told  in  Wisconsin. — The  state  superintendent  says  that  their  system 
of  supervision,  by  assembly  district  commissioners,  which  has  now  been  in 
use  twenty  years,  works  well,  but  recommends  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as 
to  require  these  officers  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  office.  This  is  a  sens- 
ible recommendation,  provided,  of  course,  they  have  a  sufficient  salary. 

Indiana.— Willard  Carpenter  gives  $500,000  towards  an  institution  to  pro- 
mote higher  education  in  Evansvilie,  and  will  give  more,  when  it  is  started. 
— The  senior  class  in  the  state  normal  school  study  and  translate  German  peda- 
gogics, under  Prof.  Boison,  which  is  a  good  sign  for  the  school. — The  state 
teachers1  association,  which  held  its  21st  annual  meeting  at  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber, in  Indianapolis,  was  to  have  a  grand  social  and  festive  reunion  one  eve- 
ning.— The  stale  displays  considerable  activity  in  preparing  for  an  educational 
exhibition  at  the  Centennial. 
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PERIODICALS. 

Littell's  Living  Age  for  1876. — In  1876  it  enters  upon  its  thirty-third 
year,  having  met  with  continued  and  increasing  success,  and  with  its  weekly 
issue,  and  its  three  and  a  quarter  thousand  large  pages  of  reading  matter  a 
year,  it  is  enabled  to  present  with  a  freshness  and  satisfactory  completeness, 
attempted  by  no  other  publication,  the  ablest  essays  and  reviews,  the  choicest 
serial  and  short  stories,  the  most  interesting  sketches  of  travel  and  discovery, 
the  best  poetry,  and  the  most  valuable  biographical,  historical,  scientific  and 
political  information  from  the  entire  body  of  periodical  literature.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, therefore,  to  over-estimate  its  importance  to  American  readers  as  the  only 
thorough  compilation  of  an  indispensable  current  literature— indispensable, 
because  it  embraces  the  productions  of  the  foremost  living  writers  in  science, 
fiction,  history,  biography,  theology,  philosophy,  politics,  criticism  and  art. 

The  subscription  price  ($8  per  year)  is  very  cheap  for  the  amount  of  reading 
furnished ;  or  for  those  desiring  the  cream  of  both  home  and  foreign  literature, 
the  publishers  make  a  still  cheaper  offer,  viz :  to  send  (postage  prepaid  on  both 
periodicals)  the  Living  Age  and  either  of  the  American  $4  monthlies,  or 
weeklies,  a  yetir  for  $10.50.  With  the  Living  Age  and  one  or  other  of  our 
leading  American  monthlies,  a  subscriber  will,  at  remarkably  small  cost,  be  in 
possession  of  the  best  which  the  current  literature  of  the  world  affords.  The 
new  volume  begins  Jan.  1st.    Address  Littell  &  Gay,  Boston,  Mass. 

Appleton's  Journal  begins  the  new  year  with  improved  typographical  ap- 
pearance, and  with  strong  literary  attractions.  Julian  Hawthorne,  who  is  to 
write  exclusively  for  Appleton's  during  1876,  begins  a  characteristic  series  of 
papers  under  the  title  of  "A  Journey  to  the  Unknown."  Mrs.  Macquoid,  au- 
thor of  "  Patty,"  begins  a  new  story.  Mr.  James  E.  Freeman,  an  American 
artist,  who  has  resided  for  thirty  years  in  Rome,  begins,  under  the  title  of 
44  Gatherings  from  an  Artist's  Portfolio,"  a  record  of  his  reminiscences  and  ex- 
periences, which  are  of  the  most  entertaining  character.  There  are  other  in- 
teresting papers  in  the  openiug  number  of  the  year.  We  notice  that  James 
Payn,  whose  novel  of  44  Lost  Sir  Massingberd"  was  so  popular,  begins  a  new 
novel  in  the  number  for  January  8th.  Among  the  regular  contributors  we  find 
the  names  of  Julian  Hawthorne,  Christian  Re  id,  Albert  Rhodes,  Albert  P. 
Webster,  Junius  Henri  Browne,  Edgar  Fawcett,  M.  E.  W.  S.,  Lucy  H.  Hooper, 
Constance  F.  Woolson,  and  Horace  E.  Scudder. 

This  journal  is  a  weekly  household  magazine,  devoted  to  popular  literature 
and  all  matters  of  taste  and  culture ;  it  aims  to  be  comprehensive,  including  in 
its  plan  all  branches  of  literature;  it  designs  to  be  elevated  in  taste  and  pure 
in  tone;  it  gives  in  quantity  fully  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  the  largest 
of  the  monthly  magazines,  while  in  quality  its  literature  is  of  the  highest  class. 
Four  dollars  per  year,  postage  prepaid.  Address  D.  Appleton  &  Co  publish- 
ers, New  York. 

A  Rare  Chance.— The  undersigned  will  sell  for  the  next  sixty  days,  Cham- 
bers' New  Encyclopedia,  Ten  Volumes,  Library  Binding,  for  $33; 'Ten  Vol- 
umes, Cloth  $28;  and  the  Globe  Edition,  Five  Volumes,  Library  Binding,  for 
$23.    These  are  the  lowest  of  terms.    Address 

January  24,  1876.  G.  S.  &  C.  L.  Hubbs,  Beloit,Wi8. 
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NOTES 


We  gladly  publish  the  following  letter: 

Superior,  Wis.,  Dec.  28, 1875. 
Hon.  Edward  Searing,  Superintendent  Pub- 
lic Instructions  Madison,  Wis.  : 
Dear  Sib:  It  may  be  of  Interest  to  yon  and 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  to  learn  something 
of  what  is  going  on  in  this  far  off  part  of  the 
state.  Although  a  little  village  of  only  100  in- 
habitants—the  only  settlement  in  the  county— 
we  have  three  nice  school-houses.  In  one  of 
them  is  a  graded  school,  and  in  another  a  high 
school.  I  go  to  the  high  school  taught  by  Mr. 
G:  W.  Howard. 

Our  first  exercise  in  the  morning  is  the  arith- 
metic match  between  the  girls  and  boys,  the 
record  of  which  for  the  last  term  Is  as  follows : 
The  total  sum  of  the  credits  of  the  boys  and 
girls  was  87,559,  of  which  the  girls  had  45,855 
and  the  boys  42,204,  making  the  girls  8,151 
ahead.  The  average  on  the  boys1  side  per  cap- 
ita, was  4,589,  and  the  girls  3,488,  making  the 
boys  1,101  ahead  on  the  average  per  capita. 

Tours  truly,  Henry  Relf. 

Respecting  the  above,  Mr.  Howard  writes : 
*•  I  would  say,  the  arithmetic  match  I  have 
in  my  school  Is  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as 
A.  F.  North's,  that  you  witnessed  in  Pewaukee 
laat  winter.  In  giving  the  examples  I  have 
confined  myself  to  the  fundamental  rules,  but 
next  term  shall  introduce  fractions  also. 

"  The  boy  that  has  sent  you  the  result  of  the 
match  is  about  twelve  years  old.  I  aided  him 
in  writing  to  you  only  by  telling  him  what 
items  to  report.  His  class  have  used  "  Swin- 
ton's  Language  Lessons  for  about  one  year." 

The  present  winter  appears  to  be  one  of  un- 
usual literary  activity  throughout  the  state. 
The  number  of  Literary  and  Lecture  Associa- 
tions, Debating  Societies,  etc.,  in  successful 
operation  appears  quite  unprecedented.  We 
scarcely  take  up  a  local  paper  without  seeing  a 
notice  of  one.  These  are  no  insignificant 
means  of  culture.  The  more  of  them  the  better. 

The  following  is  the  Winter's  lecture  course 
in  Whitewater,  primarily  designed  for  the  His- 
torical classes  of  the  Normal  School,  but  large- 
ly patronized  by  the  intelligent  citizens  of  that 
fair  village: 
Prof.  J.  D.  Butler-44  Yankee  on  the  Nile.11 
Prof.  Edward  Searing— "Mahammedanism." 
Pres.  A.  L.  Chapin— 4k  The  Celts  and  their 
Influence." 
Rev.  Chaa.  Caverno— u  Magna  Charta." 
Rev.  T.  P.  8awin— "  Mlrabeau." 
Hon.  B.  A.  Calkins—'4  Wallenstein." 


Sup't  Tracy,  of  Rock  county,  says  in  his 
special  report  to  the  State  Superintendent: 
44  On  one  of  my  visits  last  winter  I  found  a 
school  that  was  using  fragments  otftve  differ- 
ent series  of  Readers,  four  of  Geographies, 
three  of  Arithmetic,  and  three  or  /our  Gram- 
mars. There  were  thirty-four  scholars  present, 
and  the  largest  class  that  recited  during  the 
half  day  of  my  attendance  consisted  of  four 
members.  This  was  an  extreme  case,  yet  I 
found  many  schools  sadly  wanting  in  this 
respect." 

Of  the  moral  effects  of  school  work  and  dis- 
cipline, Superintendent  Burrington,  of  Colum- 
bus, says  in  his  report  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent: 44Any  close  observer  will  perceive 
that  on  placing  a  child  under  daily  instruction 
and  discipline  in  the  school-room,  to  be  gov- 
erned and  drilled,  and  plied  with  motives,  and 
taught  self-control,  and  punished  for  wrong- 
doing, and  rewarded  for  good  behavior,  a  mor- 
al force  of  unmeasured  extent  is  constantly 
brought  to  bear.  Thus  the  school-room  be- 
comes a  vast  insurance  office  to  the  state,  to 
guarantee  that  its  inmates  shall  be  found  in 
the  coming  years  among  the  noble  and  indus- 
trious ranks  of  the  community,  and  not  in  her 
almshouses,  Jails  and  state  prisons.'" 

It  is  reported  that  a  Duluth  school  director, 
who  has  an  eye  to  business,  recently  appoint- 
ed himself  teacher,  with  a  salary  of  $40  per 
month,  fixed  the  school-house  at  his  own  dwel- 
ling, and  teaches  two  scholars,  his  own  chil- 
dren. If  this  Is  true,  let  that  school  be  photo- 
graphed for  the  Centennial.  But  we  fancy  Du- 
luth will  deny  the  impeachment. 

Prof.  Barns,  of  Manitowoc,  has  been  lec- 
turing to  large  home  audiences  of  pupils  and 
citizens,  on  "  Eclipses  "  and  *•  Tides.'1  The 
Pilot  says  that  none  went  away  disappointed, 
and  that  much  credit  is  due  Mr.  B.  for  his  self- 
imposed  task  of  Instructing  and  entertaining 
the  scholars  and  public. 

The  long  mooted  question,  4k  Where  on  the 
earth  does  the  new  day  commence?"  is  appar- 
ently fully  answered  in  the  valuable  article  we 
publish  on  '4  The  International  Date-Line."  To 
those  yet  in  the  dark  respecting  the  true  an- 
swer to  this  question,  the  article  will  have 
great  interest,  and  Its  practical  value  to  teach- 
ers as  a  means  of  illustration  to  pupils  is 
equally  apparent. 
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After  the  smoke  of  the  November  election 
finally  cleared  away  in  this  state,  three  ladies 
were  found  to  he  elected  to  the  office  of  super- 
intendent, in  as  many  counties.  The  following 
are  the  successful,  and  we  trust  happy  parties : 
Mies  Agnes  Hosford,  Eau  Claire  Co.;  Miss 
Maggie  M.  Comstock,  Oconto  Co.;  Miss  C.  A. 
Magee,  Shawano  Co.  Twelve  ladies  were  can- 
didates, in  eleven  different  couutles.  Of  the 
ladies  elected,  at  least  two  are  Republicans. 
We  have  no  doubt  all  three  will  make  faithful 
and  efficient  officers. 

"  Bond's  Red-Lined  Copy  Book."— We  have 
received  from  Prof.  J.  D.  Bond,  of  St.  Paul,  a 
specimen  of  a  writing  book,  newly  designed 
and  copy-righted  by  him,  which  seems  to  us  to 
have  some  peculiarly  good  features.  It  is  ruled 
horizontally,  with  six  sets  or  staves  of  red 
lines.  This  gives  to  the  book  a  very  attractive 
appearance,  and  affords  ready  guides  of  meas- 
urement for  the  height  of  loop  letters  and  capi- 
tals. Three  thousand  copies  of  the  book  have 
been  used  in  the  St.  Paul  schools  during  the 
past  term,  and  it  has  been  adopted  for  use  in 
the  Wisconsin  State  Normal  School  at  River 
Falls,  having  met  the  cordial  approval  of  Prof. 
Earthman,  who  has  charge  of  penmanship  In 
that  institution 

Pbof,  Salisbury,  of  Whitewater,  recently 
gave  a  temperance  lecture  in  Palmyra,  which, 
like  all  his  utterances,  was  peculiarly  original, 
practical  and  interesting.  The  Enterprise  say* 
it  was  u  long  to  be  remembered  by  the  citizens 
as  appealing  to  their  intellect  and  common 
sense/1 

The  people  of  River  Falls  are  earnestly  agi- 
tating the  subject  of  a  narrow  gauge  railroad 
between  that  place  and  Hudson.  We  are  si  ad 
to  know  that  it  Is  likely  such  a  road  will  soon 
be  constructed.  There  is  nothing  better  than 
a  first-class  school  in  a  place  to  awaken  and  at- 
tract enterprise.  The  Normal  School  will,  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly,  double  the  size  of  the 
village,  and  treble  the  value  of  property  in  Riv- 
er Falls  within  five  or  six  years. 

The  annual  prize  debate  among  the  students 
of  Carroll  College,  Waukesha,  was  held  Dec. 
16th,  the  subject  being,  "  Is  a  Compulsory  Ed- 
ucation Law  Desirable  in  Wisconsin?"  The 
debate  Is  said  to  have  been  one  of  great  inter- 
est. There  were  four  speakers  on  each  side. 
The  prizes  were  awarded  to  E.  F.  Glesson  and 
A.  W.  Smith,  both  speakers  on  the  negative. 
A  supplement  to  The  Carroll  Echo  gives  in 
full  one  of  the  speeches  on  the  affirmative. 
We  do  not  see  why  the  prize  speeches  should 
not  also  share  the  favor  of  publication. 


Wb  call  attention  to  the  series  of  articles  on 
drawing,  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Johnson,  of  New  Lis- 
bon, of  wjttich  the  second  appears  in  this  issue. 
These  articles  are  excellently  written,  and  con- 
tain evidences  of  original  and  fertile  thought. 
They  will  repay  the  close  study  of  those  Inter- 
ested in  this  increasingly  important  branch  of 
education— and  these  should  be  a  multitude. 

From  the  Normal  School  at  Platteville  we 
have  a  list  of  twenty-one  subscribers,  for  which 
we  return  thanks.  The  teachers  and  pupils 
both  believe,  evidently,  that  the  way  to  give 
the  Journal  support  is  to  take  it. 


THE  report  of  a  large  institute  recently  held 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  printed  in  the  Mirror  of  that 
place,  has  the  following,  among  other  words, 
concerning  a  gentleman  who  has  made  many 
friends  in  Wisconsin  :  "  To  say  that  all  the 
teachers,  directors,  and  visitors  were  highly 
entertained  and  greatly  edifled  by  the  well- 
timed  lectures,  and  plain,  practical  theories  of 
Dr.  French,  would  be  but  telling  the  simple 
truth.  *  *  *  If  we  are  to  have  foreign  help 
hereafter  at  our  Institutes,  let  it  be  French, 
please." 


PROP.  S.  8.  Rockwood.  of  Whitewater  Nor- 
mal  School,  is  constantly  adding  to  his  excel- 
lent reputation  as  a  public  lecturer  and  reader. 
His  recently  prepared  lecture  on  "The  New 
Man  "  has  been  very  favorably  received  where- 
ever  given.  After  its  presentation  to  a  Mil- 
waukee audience,  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  a 
short  time  ago,  the  Sentinal  gave  it  a  flattering 
notice,  accompanied  with  a  full  abstract.  The 
lecture  being  peculiarly  appropriate  for  these 
Centennial  days,  we  commend  it  to  Lecture 
Associations.  We  hope  soon  to  hear  it  in  the 
City  of  the  Lakes. 


THE  River  Falls  Journal  say*  of  the  JOVK- 
nal  of  Education  that  "  it  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher  and  school  district  offi- 
cer in  the  State"— which  we  pronounce  sound 
doctrine. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Pierce  County  Teach- 
ers' Association^  at  Prescott,  Dec.  8d  and  4th, 
there  was  a  large  attendance  and  much  interest. 
President  Parker,  Prof.  Earthman,  and  Regent 
Weld,  from  River  Falls,  were  present.  The 
latter  gave  an  interesting  talk,  in  which  he  re- 
called the  school  men  and  customs  of  forty 
years  ago.  referring  to  a  teachers*  meeting  he 
had  attended  in  New  England  at  which  Horace 
Mann,  and  other  great  lights,  discussed  the 
same  questions  that  were  before  the  teachers 
of  Pierce  county  for  consideration. 
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FUNCTIONS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


[Report  read  before  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers1  Association,  at  the  Semi-Annual  Session, 

December  28-30, 1875. 


Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  Functions  of 
Xormal  Schools,  had  hoped  that  the  admirable  paper  read  by  Presi- 
dent Arey,  of  Whitewater,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Association, 
in  July  of  this  year,  would  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  report.  The  pa- 
per referred  to  sets  forth  clearly  the  views  of  the  entire  committee, 
and  this  report  is  made,  not  with  the  hope  of  making  any  important 
addition,  but  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  in  authority,  as  set  forth  in 
the  programme  for  this  meeting. 

I.  It  is  the  proper  function  of  Normal  Schools  to  give  specific  and 
thorough  instruction  in  such  branches  as  the  pupils  may  be 
expected  to  teach. 

We  speak  now  of  Normal  Schools  as  they  are,  and  must  be  for 
many  years  to  come,  not  of  Normal  Schools  as  many  contend  they 
should  be — purely  professional.  There  is  evidently  at  present  no  de- 
mand for  a  Normal  School  doing  purely  professional  work.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  certain  that  such  a  school  would  accomplish  better  results 
than  can  be  accomplished  by  the  schools  which  the  existing  circum- 
stances demand.  In  this  respect  Normal  Schools  differ  materially 
from  other  professional  schools.  Academic  instruction,  according  to 
correct  method,  and  uniform  in  kind,  is  the  best  preparation  for  prof- 
iting by  purely  professional  instruction.    If  while  under  professional 
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instruction,  the  pupils  can  be  referred  to  processes  actually  going  on, 
or  to  methods  followed  in  their  own  instruction  in  the  same  branches, 
it  gives  a  point—a  reality — to  theory,  which  nothing  else  can  give. 
But  there  is  a  double  benefit,  for  the  academic  instruction  will  be  of 
a  better  quality  when  it  is  held  up  as  a  model  to  those  under  profes- 
sional instruction. 

II.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Normal  Schools  to  give  instruction  in 

such  branches  as  will  discipline  mind,  and  more  completely 
furnish  the  teacher  for  work  in  his  profession. 

The  course  of  study  above  the  purely  elementary  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  a  broad  culture.  Teachers 
whose  attainments  are  limited  to  the  statutory  branches,  however  ac- 
curate they  may  be  in  Knowledge,  and  however  excellent  their  prac- 
tice, are  themselves  too  near  mental  bankruptcy  to  be  successful  in 
leading  others  to  intellectual  wealth.  Culture  is  the  teacher's  reserve 
force.  Its  presence  will  be  felt,  though  not  asserted,  but  whenever 
asserted  its  superiority  is  proved.  To  afford  this  culture,  our  Normal 
Schools  should  go  beyond  the  requirements  of  our  common  schools, 
in  giving  instruction  in  Mathematics,  Language,  Natural  Science, 
and  Mental.  Mental  Science  especially  should  be  taught  in  a  direc- 
tion and  to  an  extent  not  contemplated  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces. In  defining  the  educational  value  of  this  study,  one  has  said 
that  it  is  the  business  of  mental  science  to  instruct  the  pupil  in  the 
organization  of  his  spiritual  nature,  and  the  conditions  of  its  well- 
being.  He  should  know  what  his  various  mental  activities  are;  the 
design  of  his  senses,  and  the  manner  of  using  them;  the  importance 
of  the  habit  of  attention,  and  the  conditions  of  its  effective  exercise; 
the  qualities  of  a  good  memory,  and  the  habits  necessary  to  its  acqui- 
sition; the  marks  of  a  sound  judgment,  and  the  cautions  to  be  observ- 
ed with  a  view  to  just  reasoning.  These  are  all  most  desirable  re- 
sults, and  can  with  certainty  be  obtained  only  by  teachers  being  fa- 
miliar with  the  laws  of  mental  development. 

III.  It  is  the  function  of  Normal  Schools  to  exemplify  model  teach- 

ing— such  as  in  manner,  method  and  matter,  will  be  worthy 
of  imitation,  and  be  to  the  teacher  a  perpetual  ideal. 

Undoubtedly  the  peculiar  work  of  Normal   Schools  is,  teaching 

how  to  teach.    As  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Normal  pupil  to  learn  not  only 

to  know,  but  to  be  able  to  impart  effectively,  so  it  should  ever  be  the 

aim  of  th$  normal  teacher  to  impart  instruction  with  a  view  to  its 
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being  in  turn  imparted  by  the  pupils.  Normal  Schools  have  become 
an  educational  necessity  in  nearly  all  civilized  countries.  This  ne- 
cessity does  not  exist  through  lack  of  teachers  of  sufficient  knowl- 
edge, but  through  lack  of  teachers  who  can  impart  knowledge.  The 
many  pass  the  required  examinations,  the  few  only  are  successful  in 
teaching.  Extreme  and  exact  learning  is  not  necessarily  associated 
with  the  power  to  teach.  It  may,  indeed  be  said,  that  the  greatest 
power  of  acquiring  knowledge  may  co-exist  with  a  very  low  capacity 
to  teach,  whereas  a  feeble  power  of  learning  may  be  associated  with 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  eminently  conducive  to  success  in 
teaching.  Now  a  Normal  School  is  not  omnipotent.  There  are 
some  things  it  cannot  do.  It  cannot  furnish  capacity  for  learning, 
or  capacity  for  teaching.  There  must  be  at  least  a  germ  before  we 
can  have  growth.  Further,  Normal  Schools  ought  not  to  attempt 
impossibilities;  therefore,  when  a  pupil  is  found,  after  due  trial,  en- 
tirely deficient  in  either  of  the  requisites  mentioned,  he  should  be 
considered  as  no  longer  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  school.  That  Nor- 
mal Schools  have  done  good  work  in  stimulating  growth  in  teaching 
capacity,  is  proved  by  the  demand  for  teachers  who  have  received 
Normal  instruction.  They  are  in  demand  not  so  much  for  what  they 
kaow,  as  for  what  they  can  impart,  and  they  impart  as  they  have 
been  taught. 

IV.  It  is  the  function  of  Normal  schools  to  give  constant  attention 
to  the  philosophy  of  education,  that  true  methods  may  be 
comprehended,  and  based  upon  mental  aptitude  and  laws  of 
mind. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  considerable  attention  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  education,  without  also  considering  its  history.  Methods  of 
instruction  have  not  been  the  result  of  accident.  They  each  have  a 
history.  The  causes  leading  to  the  adoption  of  different  methods, 
the  excellencies  claimed  for  them,  the  principles  upon  which  they  are 
based,  and  the  history  of  their  successes  and  failures,  should  receive 
attention  from  those  who  are  to  be  teachers.  It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  method  takes  much  of  character  from  the  one  who  em- 
ploys it,  and  must  be  modified  according  to  the  age  and  attainments 
of  those  under  instruction.  Methods  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
eastern  nations,  or  of  monarchies,  are  not  always  suited  to  the  wants 
of  western  nations  or  of  republics.     A  method  of  instruction  must 
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be  in  harmony  with  the  time,  in  spirit  and  in  purpose.  Dogmatic 
teaching,  which  appeals  to  the  memory  and  faith  of  the  pupil,  and 
which  demands  belief  upon  the  testimony  of  a  teacher,  or  upon  tra- 
dition, may  be  good  enough  for  a  nation  of  slaves,  but  fails  to  meet 
the  wants  of  freemen.  Demonstrative  teaching  which  addresses  the 
perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties  of  the  pupil,  which  encourages  in- 
vestigation and  requires  a  reason  for  belief,  is  the  kind  of  teaching 
which  makes  independent  thinkers,  and  liberty-loving  citizens.  The 
history  of  education  is  alone  a  subject  of  immense  reach,  and  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  ends  and  methods  of  education  by  the  light  of  its 
history,  is  not  only  intensely  interesting,  but  gives  to  the  teacher 
a  much  needed  breadth  of  view.  Further,  it  implies  an  intelligent 
solution  of  some  of  the  most  complex  problems  of  human  life. 

V.  It  is  the  function  of  Normal  Schools  to  provide  schools  of  ob- 
servation and  practice, — model  schools,  or  departments,  deal- 
ing in  such  grades  as  are  not  found  in  Normal  Schools  proper, 
the  more  varied  the  better — illustrative  of  organization,  man- 
agement and  gradation,  as  well  as  of  instruction. 

At  this  stage  normal  pupils  are  supposed  to  have  knowledge  suffi- 
cient to  qualify  them  to  teach,  and  to  be  to  some  extent  familiar 
with  the  philosophy  of  education.  They  are  now  prepared  to  test 
theories  by  observing  the  practice  of  others,  and  by  applying  the  the- 
ories in  their  own  practice.  Normal  Schools  should  furnish  ample 
opportunity  for  such  observation  and  such  practice.  The  model  de- 
partments should  be  made  the  charge  of  teachers  of  the  most  un- 
questioned abilit}r.  Their  methods  of  teaching  should  partake,  in  no 
respect,  of  the  character  of  experiment.  Skill  in  teaching,  as  in 
anything  else,  can  be  had  in  only  one  way,  that  is,  by  practice.  Now 
the  practice  of  young  teachers  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  what 
they  observed  to  be  the  practice  in  the  school  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  better  that  practice  is,  the  better  will  theirs  be.  But  observation 
is  at  best  only  the  theory  of  another  presented  objectively;  an  im- 
provement upon  the  mere  verbal  statement  of  a  theory;  and  yet,  it  is 
not  the  pupil's  own.  One  thing  is  yet  lacking;  the  pupil-teacher 
must  go  and  do  likewise.  This  practice  should  always  be  under  the 
close  supervision  of  a  skillful  critic.  General  criticisms  should  be 
made  in  presence  of  the  entire  class  of  teachers;  criticisms  of  individ- 
uals might  probably  be  made  only  to  the  individuals  interested.  But 
a  few  months  ago,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  head  masters  of  the 
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public  schools  in  England,  unanimous  expression  was  given  to  their 
complaints  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  finding  assistants  who  had 
any  notion  of  the  art  of  teaching.  Were  the  principals  of  our  schools, 
or  our  city  and  county  superintendents,  to  give  formal  expression  to 
their  experience  on  this  point,  it  would,  we  feel  assured,  be  of  the 
same  nature,  and  no  less  emphatic  and  unanimous.  We  are  fully 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  opposition  to  practice-teaching  as  man- 
aged in  our  Normal  Schools.  The  most  serious  objection,  because 
the  one  which  is  based  upon  an  apparently  good  reason,  is,  that  the 
class  so  taught  are  merely  experimented  upon;  that  teachers  have  lit- 
tle interest  in  them  except  as  they  furnish  material  for  testing  theo- 
ries. But  what  is  the  fact?  Pupil-teachers  give  to  the  class  not  one 
lesson  now  and  another  then,  as  may  be  convenient,  but  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  class  in  one  branch  is  entrusted  to  the  pupil,  who  takes 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  management  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion, for  weeks,  and  it  may  be  for  months,  and  that  under  close  and 
skilled  supervision.  Would  that  our  common  schools  enjoyed,  in 
general,  as  good  instruction  and  as  good  management.  Without  this 
practice^teaching  experimenting  is  unavoidable.  Young  teachers 
have  to  depend  entirely  upon  their  own  immature  judgment,  and  the 
first  term,  at  least,  is  likely  to  be  spent  in  trying  different  methods 
and  theories.  Our  mixed  schools  are  the  great  sufferers  from  this 
kind  of  teaching,  and  it  is  especially  for  their  benefit  that  depart- 
ments for  practice  should  be  established.  Our  graded  schools  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  so  well  supervised,  that  it  is  of  much  less  importance 
that  teachers  employed  in  them  should  have  previously  taught  under 
supervision.  It  is  impossible  that  our  mixed  schools  can  have  such 
supervision,  as  will,  in  any  degree,  obviate  the  necessity  of  experi- 
ence on  the  part  of  those  who  teach  in  them. 

VI.  For  the  purpose  of  popularizing  the  schools,  as  well  as  for 
the  purpose  of  securing,  for  the  Normal  Schools,  pupils  with  apti- 
tudes for  teaching,  and  of  thorough  elementary  preparation,  Acar 
demic  or  Preparatory  departments,  with  such  range  in  the  course  of 
study  as  may  be  deemed  demanded  by  the  surrounding  country  trib- 
utary to  the  school.  W.  H.  Chandler, 

For  the  Committee. 


Learxikg  without  wisdom  is  an  ignis  fatutts.] 
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NEED  OF  ACADEMIES  IN  OUR  EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEM. 


J 


[Abstract  of  Paper  read  before  the  State  Association  December  29, 1875. 1 


Common  school  education  is  thoroughly  believed  in  by  the  people 
of  the  North;  higher  education  only  partially  so,  but  its  need  is  com- 
ing more  and  more  to  be  felt.  The  colleges  we  now  have  are  the 
creatures  of  this  rising  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion. The  supply  of  colleges  exceeds  the  demand  for  them;  but  the 
44  struggle  for  life  "  will  result  in  44  the  survival  of  the  fittest/1 

Two  classes  of  schools  exist  which  in  part  supply  the  demand  for  a 
secondary  education — High  Schools  and  Academies.  Female  Semi- 
naries should  be  classed  with  Academies,  as  being  private  secondary 
schools.  The  relations  of  High  Schools  and  Academies  have  some- 
times been  so  stated  as  to  make  a  seeming  hostility  between  them. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  state  has  need  of  both,  and  each  does  a 
part  of  the  work  of  secondary  instruction  which  would  not  be  so  well 
done  by  the  other.  Both  are  in  the  same  grade  of  schools,  but  each 
has  its  own  aim,  and  reaches  by  its  own  methods. 

The  High  School,  by  its  position  as  chief  in  the  local  system  of 
schools,  presents  an  aspect  of  finality  to  its  pupils,  which  suggests 
more  powerfully  than  words  can  do  that  theirs  is  all  the  education  he 
needs;  whereas  the  Academy,  by  its  position,  as  constantly  points  its 
pupils  toward  a  higher  education  than  it  can  give.  Hence  a  certain 
difference  in  the  class  of  studies  pursued,  notably  with  Latin  and 
Greek,  which  the  High  School  neglects  and  the  Academies  cherish. 

Again,  the  High  School  can  only  flourish,  as  a  true  High  School, 
in  cities  or  villages  of  some  size.  In  these  larger  places  High  Schools 
do  a  good  work,  by  giving  an  opportunity  for  secondary  education  to 
the  children  of  the  poor,  and  by  educating  rich  and  poor  together, 
and  thus  opposing  the  tendency  to  aristocracy  in  our  cities.  But  for 
the  country  and  in  the  lesser  villages,  Academies  must  be  relied  on  to 
furnish  most  of  the  secondary  education.  They  alone  will  do  mis- 
sionary work,  and  seek  out  all  over  the  country  those  who  need  sec- 
ondary education.  If  our  High  Schools,  already  endowed  by  the 
school  taxes  of  our  cities,  were  supplemented  by  about  twenty  well 
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endowed  Academies,  Wisconsin  would  be  only  then  well  supplied 
with  schools  for  secondary  education. 

There  are  obvious  differences  between  High  Schools  and  Academies 
which  have  been  often  noted.  Another  difference  has  not  been  so 
often  noted.  The  education  given  in  our  common  schools  is  essen- 
tially disciplinary  in  its  nature.  This  comes  naturally  and  inevitably 
from  the  age  of  the  pupils  and  the  character  of  most  primary  studies. 
The  High  School,  as  a  continuation  of  the  local  primary  schools, 
partakes  almost  necessarily  of  the  same  character.  It  is  but  another 
department  of  the  same  school,  with  the  same  general  character  of 
government  and  of  instruction,  tending  still  to  mental  and  moral 
training,  rather  than  to  mental  and  moral  culture.  High  Schools 
may  vary  from  this,  but  that  is  their  constant  tendency  as  a  class. 
But  Academies,  because  of  their  relation  to  Colleges,  make  their  aim 
culture  rather  than  training. 

It  is  narrow  and  partisan  to  uphold  discipline  at  the  expense  of 
culture,  or  the  reverse.  Both  are  needed  for  a  complete  education, 
and  the  school  which  neglects  either,  suffers.  .  To  say  that  our  High 
Schools  are  apt  to  suffer  from  lack  of  culture,  and  our  Academies  from 
lack  of  discipline,  is  only  to  repeat  what  any  close  observer  must 
have  noticed.  Each  is  needed  in  our  educational  system  to  correct 
the  faults  of  the  other.  Our  High  Schools  are  daily  teaching  our 
people  the  value  of  careful  and  thorough  training  in  a  few  things. 
We  need  more  Academies  to  teach  the  value  of  a  general  knowledge 
of  many  things.  Each  class  of  schools  is  helpful  to  the  other.  The 
presence  of  such  a  goodly  number  of  thorough  High  Schools  in  the 
state  as  we  have  is  a  constant  stimulant  in  the  few  Academies  we 
have,  to  be  as  thorough  as  the  High  Schools  are;  and,  if  we  had  a 
score  or  more  of  good  Academies,  they  would  stimulate  our  High 
Schools  to  do  better  work. 

Academies,  meaning  by  that  term  private  secondary  schools  of  all 
kinds,  do  some  things  which  High  Schools  cannot  do  at  all,  or  cannot 
do  as  well.  For  instance,  Academies  are  more  flexible  to  the  needs 
of  different  classes  of  pupils,  and  to  the  ideas  of  different  teachers 
than  High  Schools  can  be,  They  thus  give  opportunity  for  individ- 
uality and  originality  in  educational  methods,  and  for  testing  differ- 
ent theories  and  methods  of  education  by  practical  experiment,  which 
is  a  great  gain  to  the  general  cause  of  education. 
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There  is  another  advantage  in  Academies,  that  they  settle  the 
question  of  religion  in  schools  to  suit  their  patrons.  Our  common 
schools  are  secular  in  their  character,  not  because  the  most  of  the 
American  people  regard  that  as  the  ideal  of  a  school,  but  because  we 
cannot  agree  on  the  kind  of  religion  we  want  in  our  schools,  and 
therefore  compromise  by  having  none  at  all.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
found  that  no  religion  in  the  school  does  not  mean  that  the  child 
shall  have  no  religion,  but  only  that  he  shall  get  it  elsewhere  than  in 
the  school  room.  But  still  the  great  majority  of  our  people  would 
be  glad  to  have  some  religious  instruction  and  some  religious  influ- 
ence in  the  schools  to  which  they  send  their  children,  especially  when 
they  send  them  away  from  home.  Our  Academies  solve  that  difficulty 
by  furnishing  each  denomination  with  its  own  schools,  and  those  who 
do  not  wish  religious  instruction  with  secular  Academies. 

Much  might  be  said  upon  the  need  our  Colleges  have  of  Acade- 
mies to  take  the  place  of  their  preparatory  departments,  upon  the 
value  of  Academies  to  the  country  schools  and  other  related  topics; 
but  these  have  been  often  discussed,  and  I  can  pass  them  by. 

Academies  are  recognized  as  a  part  of  our  state  system  of  education 
by  the  reports  asked  to  the  State  Superintendent.  Would  it  not  be 
wise  for  the  state  to  take  them  a  little  more  closely  under  its  super- 
vision ?  Would  it  not  be  wise  for  the  state  to  send  a  visiting  com- 
mittee to  the  Colleges  and  Academies  and  all  private  schools  of  the 
state,  just  as  it  now  does  to  the  University  and  the  Normal  Schools? 
It  might  lead  to  some  friendly  criticism  of  methods  of  instruction 
and  discipline  used  in  some  of  the  Academies  and  Colleges,  and  at 
any  rate  would  be  sure  to  bind  them  closer  to  the  general  thoughts 
and  sympathies  that  are  linking  together  closer  every  year  the  Com- 
mon Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  the  University. 

The  Academies  which  we  now  have  in  Wisconsin  ask  no  money 
from  the  State  Treasury.  They  depend  wholly  upon  their  tuition 
fees  and  their  scanty  endowments.  But  they  ought  not  therefore  to 
be  regarded  outside  of  the  state  sysrem  of  education.  That  embraces 
all  the  school  instruction  that  is  given  in  the  state,  whether  by  the 
state  itself,  by  school  districts,  or  by  volunteer  effort.  Of  this  state 
system  of  education,  the  private  secondary  schools,  of  whatever 
name,  already  form  no  inconsiderable  part.,  and  as  such  ask  for  a  cor- 
dial recognition  from  all  educators  in  the  state.     Many  more  are  need- 
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ed  to  do  the  work  which  waits  for  them.  But  whether  they  shall 
come  into  existence  or  not  will  depend  upon  the  demand  for  them  by 
public  sentiment,  in  making  which  this  body  has  its  share.  Let  us 
all,  whatever  our  own  present  work  may  be,  or  the  needs  of  our  par- 
ticular localities,  agree  that  there  is  a  place  and  a  legitimate  function 
for  Academies  in  our  school  system. 
Fox  Lake.  A.  0.  Wright. 


Get  a  Good  Teacher  axd  Keep  Her. — Children  stay  or  are  kept 
from  school  on  the  most  trifli  ug  excuses,  and  are  permitted  to  waste 
their  time  in  idleness  at  home.  This  is  not  only  a  great  injury  to 
those  who  do  not,  but  also  to  those  who  do  attend  regularly.  It  is  a 
source  of  perplexity  and  annoyance  to  teachers  and  a  serious  draw- 
back to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  as  long  as  it  continues,  sat- 
isfactory progress  will  be  impossible.  Employing  efficient  and  trained 
teachers,  and  adopting  u  a  course  of  instruction  "  that  would  require 
almost  daily  attendance  to  prosecute,  would  to  some  extent  remedy 
this  irregularity.  To  employ  a  competent  and  assiduous  teacher  is 
the  most  imperative  duty  you  have  to  perform  in  reference  to  your 
school,  and  if  it  is  properly  discharged,  the  dissatisfaction  and  ill- 
feeling  engendered  by  hiring  poor  teachers  would  be  allayed  and  the 
efficiency  of  our  schools  greatly  enhanced.  It  is  better  to  have  a 
shorter  school  and  a  better  teacher,  if  you  cannot  have  both  a  good 
teacher  and  a  long  school.  Again,  the  frequency  of  change  in  teach- 
ers precludes  real  progress.  It  requires  some  time  for  a  teacher  to 
bedome  familiar  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  pupils.  No 
very  efficient  work  can  be  done  till  this  is  known.  Perpetual  change 
of  teachers  utterly  ignores  the  value  of  experience,  and  schools  are 
kept  from  term  to  term  without  any  appreciable  increase  of  power. 
True  economy  then  will  indicate  the  re-employment  of  former  teach- 
ers who  have  performed  their  services  reasonably  well. 

M.  S.  Frawley,  Co.  Sup't. 


The  early  struggle  for  independence,  is  a  natural  and  a  salutary  dis- 
cipline for  talent.  Genius  was  given,  not  for  the  benefit  of  its  possess- 
or, but  for  the  benefit  of  others.  And  the  sooner  its  possessor  is 
taught  the  necessity  of  exerting  it  to  practical  purpose,  the  better  is 
it  for  him,  and  the  better  for  society. — Prest.  Wayland. 
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REVIEWS,  EXAMINATIONS  AND  PROMOTIONS. 


[Paper  read  before  the  La  Crosse  City  Teachers1  Association.] 


Since  these  subjects  were  assigned  to  me  for  discussion,  I  have  read 
an  article  on  the  same  subjects,  in  the  December  number  of  the  Wis- 
consin Journal  of  Education,  written  by  Gail  Hamilton.  In  this 
article  there  are,  I  believe,  very  few  points  of  merit.  The  majority 
of  the  statements  are  so  diametrically  opposed  to  good  sense  and 
healthy  pedagogics,  that  they  should  not  be  suffered  to  pass  without 
the  consideration  and  condemnation  of  all  interested  in  successful 
teaching.  This  theory  of  no  reviews  and  no  examinations  is  wholly 
irreconcilable  with  the  laws  of  mental  science,  and  its  practice,  as 
experience  clearly  shows,  secures  only  a  detestable  superficiality. 
Whether  or  not  this  renowned  essayist  has  ever  taught  school,  I  am 
not  informed,  but  if  she  has,  and  has  practiced  what  she  now  preach- 
es, her  results  must  have  been  of  this  very  undesirable  kind.  How- 
ever, she  is  not  teaching  now,  and  it  may  have  transpired  that  while 
this  infallible  individual  has  been  absorbed  in  the  dizzy  mazes  of  mis- 
cellaneous literature,  the  shallow-pated  pedagogues  have  become 
hopelessly  unprogressive  in  their  chosen  field,  and  should  now  arise 
with  hat  under  their  arm  and  thank  their  "  Lady  Superior  "  for  in- 
forming them  of  their  unfortunate  condition.  Away  with  such  mis- 
chievous, superficial  and  disastrous  consequences  as  would  result  from 
such  a  scheme. 

Repetition  is  absolutely  necessary  to  fix  many  facts  in  the  memory. 
We  cannot  remember  at  all  what  has  never  been  in  our  thoughts,  so 
we  remember  best  that  which  has  been  most  frequently  there.  Every 
time  we  repeat  a  thought  we  do  it  in  connection  with  some  other 
thought,  which  forms  a  new  tie,  and  by  this  process  the  subject  be- 
comes as  we  say,  pretty  familiar  to  us,  and  we  can  readily  recall  prin- 
ciples when  wanted  in  practical  life.  The  subject  matter  to  be  re- 
viewed should  be  so  arranged  and  presented  that  the  scholars  will 
feel  deeply  interested  in  it;  otherwise  we  do  not  deny  that  it  will  be 
"  a  drag,"  and  without  interest,"  etc.,  etc.  Of  course  there  can  be 
but  little  stimulus,  and  consequently  very  little  enthusiasm  and  pleas- 
ure for  a  pupil  to  make  a  u  cursory  ramble  "  over  the  same  subject  in 
the  same  steps  first  made.  A  drama  slightly  remodeled  and  repeated 
with  new  paraphernalia,  is  received  with  more  satisfaction  than  at  its 
first  presentation,  because  more  definitely  understood,  and  a  review, 
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conducted  in  the  right  manner,  so  far  from  being  "  a  drag,"  is  more 
interesting,  more  instructive  and  more  delightful  to  the  pupils  than 
the  u  first  breaking  of  the  ground;"  and  instead  of  being  u  extrava- 
gantly expensive,"  will  be  abundantly  profitable,  and  contain  enough 
of  the  "  stimulus  of  novelty  "  to  convince  all  true  teachers  and  pu- 
pils that  it  is  both  "  scholarly  and  business-like." 

The  teacher  should  prepare  constantly  for  his  school  comprehen- 
sive reviews,  periodical  and  otherwise,  summarizing  and  analyzing 
each  and  every  subject  studied  by  the  pupils,  so  fully  that  all  the 
principles  and  facts,  whether  naturally  associated  or  separated,  shall 
be  so  fixed  in  their  minds  that  their  application  in  practical  life  will 
be  made  easy,  or  at  least  possible.  This  kind  of  a  review  makes  no 
provision  for  and  allows  no  "  spasmodic  spring  at  the  end,"  prepara- 
tory to  examination;  and  the  idea  of  a  "cram"  of  any  length  of 
time,  would  be  simply  ridiculous.  More  than  this,  scholars  should 
understand  that  the  review  means  something.  Not  a  u  cursory  ram- 
ble," but  a  vigorous  analysis  and  sifting  of  every  principle,  dwelling 
upon  that  which  is  most  important.  They  will  understand  that  it  is 
a  disgrace  to  be  found  ignorant  of  that  which  they  have  little  or 
no  excuse  for  not  knowing.  They  will  be  able  to  present  one  part 
in  the  light  of  another:  then  the  subject  as  a  finished  whole.  Things 
which  were  imperfectly  understood  when  first  passed  over,  will  be- 
come perfectly  clear  in  the  review,  when  taken  in  their  relation  to 
what  naturally  follows  them.  If  there  is  anything  "  burdensomely 
cumbrous  "  connected  with  reviews,  it  arises  from  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting them,  not  from  the  system.  The  "  first  breaking  of  the 
ground  "  is  certainly  pleasing  and  important,  but  the  harrowing  and 
smoothing  processes  are  equally  delightful  and  essential.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  this  wonderfully  progressive  lady  that  to  sow  the  seed  after 
the  former  process  and  entirely  ignore  the  latter,  would  be  a  ruinous 
policy?  The  fowls  will  as  surely  devour  it  as  though  it  fell  by  the 
way  side.  Should  they  spare  it,  the  sun  will  as  likely  scorch  it  as 
though  it  fell  upon  stony  places;  and  the  weeds  will  be  just  as  apt  to 
choke  it  as  though  it  fell  among  thorns.  At  all  events  it  is  evident 
that  it  will  not  produce  an  hundred  fold,  and,  with  the  one  process 
alone,  even  thirty-fold  would  surprise  us.  Let  the  seed  be,  History, 
Geography,  Arithmetic,  etc.,  and  without  the  harrowing  and  clinch- 
ing processes  with  principles  and  facts,  it  will  as  certainly  vanish  into 
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thin  air  before  ripening  into  fruit,  as  reason  and  unreason  are  differ- 
ent in  meaning. 

But  just  how,  some  one  may  ask,  shall  we  arrange  these  reviews, 
to  avoid  the  "  drag  "  and  "  fatigue  "  so  bitterly  complained  of  at  the 
east?  The  answer,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  somewhat 
general.  Let  good  judgment  dictate,  always  considering  the  age  and 
peculiarities  of  classes  and  scholars,  and  especially  the  subject  or 
branch  pursued.  A  review  by  subjects  in  some  branches,  especially 
in  mathematics,  I  believe  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  mode.  In  all 
cases  there  should  be  such  a  strict  classification  of  principles  and 
parts  that  the  pupil  shall  comprehend  the  whole  in  their  relation  at  a 
glance.  The  want  of  space  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  details. 
Take  for  a  single  example  the  first  two  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States:  1st,  Exploration,  115  years:  2d,  Settlement,  169 
years.  Draw  a  large  rectangle  upon  the  black-board,  and  divide  it 
into  two  parts,  so  that  the  spaces  shall  be  proportional  to  the  time  in 
each  of  the  above  epochs.  Then  divide  the  whole  diagram  from  left 
to  right,  so  ^s  to  represent  decades,  and  fill  out  with  dots,  lines  and 
dates,  representing  all  very  important  discoveries,  explorations  and 
settlements.  Have  each  scholar  copy  and  learn  the  whole  as  com- 
pleted on  the  board.  Here  is  work  enough  for  two  weeks,  and  as  I 
have  seen  it  conducted  it  was  more  interesting  to  the  pupils  than  ad- 
vance lessons.  The  above  is  only  an  imperfect  example.  What  is 
true  of  one  branch  is  true  to  a  large  extent  of  all.  In  arithmetic, 
what  teacher  has  not  noticed  that  pupils  who  can  solve  with  apparent 
ease  examples  arranged  under  certain  rules  in  the  text-book,  show  de- 
ficient knowledge  of  principles  and  wonderful  inaccuracy  when  he 
submits  original  problems  to  them,  though  containing  like  condi- 
tions? This  is  so  because  one  set  of  principles  is  not  thoroughly 
mastered  before  another  is  attempted.  In  compound  denominate 
numbers,  for  instance,  when  the  class  have  studied  the  subject,  let 
them  make  a  complete  classification  of  all  tables,  and  originate  prac- 
tical problems  involving  the  principles  under  each.  Let  the  teacher 
give  new  questions  to  draw  out  the  principles  and  distinctions  of  the 
different  weights  and  measures.  Treat  percentage  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  needless  to  specify.  I  am  confident  that  the  genius  of  almost 
any  Wisconsin  teacher  will  be  equal  to  the  task  of  making  reviews 
pleasing  and  instructive  both  to  their  pupils  and  to  themselves.  But 
in  New  England  I  conclude  it  is  otherwise,  else  those  teachers  are 
grossly  misrepresented  by  their  trenchant  essayist. 
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Much  that  has  been  urged  in  regard  to  reviews  may  also  be  urged 
of  examinations,  as  the  one  very  properly  follows  the  other.  An  ex- 
amination by  subjects  is  preferable  to  the  monthly,  term  or  any  peri- 
odical examination.  The  latter  becomes  necessary  for  promotion, 
and  the  influence  of  the  plan  of  informing  the  parent  at  stated  times 
of  the  progress  of  the  pupil  is  very  good,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
school  very  perceptible.  These  examinations  should  be  both  written 
and  oral,  and  in  all  cases  they  should  be  thoroughly  honest,  else  thejr 
are  worse  than  none  at  all.  The  written  is  invaluable,  inasmuch  as 
it  secures  accuracy  by  the  pupil,  and  what  is  of  still  more  import- 
ance, the  pupils  learn  to  place  their  thoughts  on  paper  in  a  concise 
and  intelligible  style.  The  old  plan  of  tying  a  teacher  down  to  a 
class-book  and  obliging  him  to  record  in  some  labored  way  the  re- 
sults of  each  recitation,  or  of  allowing  the  pupils  to  do  so,  is  too  un- 
natural and  nonsensical  to  be  longer  approved  by  any  progressive 
teacher,  and  I  believe  it  is  discarded  by  the  best.  It  is  the  teacher's 
duty  to  give  his  whole  attention  and  enthusiasm  to  the  work  of  the 
recitation,  and  not  divide  it  by  trying  to  record  something  which, 
from  the  fact  of  his  being  hampered  to  a  class-book,  will  be  imper- 
fect at  best;  or  in  the  language  of  Gail  Hamilton,  u  It  is  a  wholly 
dry,  uninteresting  and  exasperating  work." 

Lfi  Crosse.  C.  W.  Roby. 
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Under  this  head  the  January  number  of  the  Journal  contains  an 
article  copied  from  u  Schedler's  Manual  for  the  Use  of  the  Globes." 
In  illustration  the  accompanying  map  shows  the  location  of  this 
Date-Line.  But  the  article  utterly  fails  to  give  any  reason  for  the 
location  as  indicated  on  the  map;  and,  to  my  mind,  no  amount  of 
study  of  that  or  any  other  map  will  show  the  wisdom  of  such  loca- 
tion. The  author  of  that  article  himself,  after  stating  that  "  the 
navigators  of  European  nations  *  *  *  *  have  determined  that 
there  this  Date-Line  should  run,"  tells  us  that,  although  the  correc- 
tion of  time  "should  of  right  be  done  on  passing  the  Date-Line,"  "it 
is  usual  among  navigators  to  make  this  rectification  on  crossing  the 
180th  meridian  from  Greenwich."  In  other  words,  navigators  have 
agreed  to  locate  the  Date-Line  where  the  map  shows  it  to  be;  and 
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then  those  same  navigators  pay  no  attention  to  it,  but  change  their 
time  at  an  entirely  different  place! 

Again,  in  the  same  article,  the  following  paragraph  occurs: 

"  Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  as  our  Date-Line  is  identical 
with  no  one  meridian,  there  must  be  a  point,  at  its  extreme  eastern 
projection,  which  first  receives  the  sun's  rays,  and  where,  consequent- 
ly, the  new  year  begins.  This  point  might  be  called  the  New  Years 
Point.  The  place  which  corresponds  to  this  point  is  Chatham  Island, 
east  of  New  Zealand." 

If  the  new  Year  begins  at  Chatham  Island  every  day  begins  there, 
and  it  certainly  does  not  look  reasonable  that  the  line  marking  this 
beginning  of  day  should,  instead  of  following  the  meridian  of  Chat- 
ham Island,  pursue  the  crooked  path  of  Schedler's  map. 

Does  Schedler  make  these  statements  by  authority?  If  so,  author- 
ities differ,  as  we  shall  see. 

In  W.  H.  Seward's  "  Travels  Around  the  World,"  p.  34,  in  an  entry 
made  September  16th,  I  find  the  following: 

"  Our  last  date  is  the  14th.  This  note  is  written  on  the  16th.  The 
former  entry  was  certainly  made  yesterday.  The  chronometer  marked  8 
o'clock  at  night  at  Greenwich,  at  the  very  hour  when  our  clock, 
which  keeps  the  running  time,  marked  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
We  are  half  way  around  the  world  from  Greenwich,  and  have  lost 
just  half  a  day.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  if  we  should  continue  on- 
ward, making  the  same  discrepancy  of  time,  we  should  have  lost  a 
whole  day  on  arriving  at  Greenwich.  We  might  postpone  the  re- 
adjustment of  our  ship's  time  until  we  reached  Greenwich,  but  the 
scientific  world  has  wisely  decided  that  this  re-adjustment  shall  be 
made  in  every  case  by  compromise  on  the  180th  meridian,  and  there- 
fore, instead  of  striking  out  a  half  day  here,  we  strike  out  a  whole  one." 

Upon  whose  authority  did  Mr.  Seward  make  this  statement?  Per- 
haps upon  his  own;  but  is  it  not  more  than  likely  that  he  consulted 
the  captain  and  other  officers  of  the  steamer  upon  the  subject? 

In  Jackson's  "  Manual  of  Direction  for  the  use  of  the  Stellar  Tellu- 
rian," on  p.  23,  illustration  60  is  as  follows: 

"  Let  us  bring  New  York  to  the  noon-point.  Suppose  this  to  be 
the  noon  of  to-day.  Then  we  find  it,  at  the  same  instant,  6  o'clock 
this  evening  in  southern  Italy,  and  12  o'clock  to-night  at  Birmah. 
East  of  Birmah  we  find  it  after  midnight,  and  therefore  to-morrow. 
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Proceeding  eastward  from  Birmah  to  Alaska,  we  find  it  6  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.  Still  farther  east,  according  to  the  general  law, 
it  is  still  later;  and  on  arriving  at  New  York  we  find  it  to-morrow 
noon." 

"  It  cannot,  however,  be  both  to-day  and  to-morrow  at  once  in  the 
same  place.  Somewhere  in  our  imaginary  journey  we  must  have  re- 
turned from  to-morrow  to  to-day,  that  is,  we  must  have  crossed  a  cer- 
tain line  dividing  to-morrow  from  to-day.  That  line  is  a  meridian 
passing  through  Alaska.  Navigators,  however,  change  the  date  at 
180  degrees  from  Greenwich." 

The  above  is  more  fully  illustrated  in  "  Jackson's  Mathematical 
Geography,"  on  pp.  88  and  89.  That  portion  of  the  illustration  bear- 
ing upon  the  new  year's  point  is  herewith  given : 

"  Although  we  know  not  over  which  meridian  the  sun  actually 
started  in  the  first  place,  we  know  where  he  was  at  the  moment  when 
our  reckoning  of  time  begins,  viz.:  the  midnight  preceding  the  Savior's 
birth.  As  we  reckon  from  the  time  of  this  great  event,  it  is  eminent- 
ly proper  that  we  should  also  reckon  from  its  place,  in  Western  Asia. 
Hence,  at  the  moment  when  the  first  day  hegan}  the  sun  must  have 
been  over  the  opposite  meridian — one  passing  through  Alaska.  His 
starting  point,  according  to  our  reckoning,  must  have  been  on  this 
line.  Here  his  first  daily  circuit  began,  and  here  his  circuit  begins 
to-day.  This  line  divides  one  day  from  another  for  the  whole  world 
together,  just  as  the  midnight  meridian  divides  one  day  from  another 
for  any  one  place." 

Upon  one  point  these  authorities  agree:  navigators  change  their 
time  at  the  180th  meridian,  whether  the  Date-Line  coincides  with 
that  meridian  or  not.  As  to  the  other  point — the  beginning  of  day — 
Jackson  reasons  in  favor  of  the  meridian  opposite  Bethlehem;  Schedu- 
ler, without  reason — at  least  no  reason  appears — runs  a  crooked  line 
through  the  Pacific  to  which,  he  himself  admits,  navigators  pay  no 
attention.    Which  is  correct? 

River  Falls,  Wis.  A.  Earthman. 


It  is  the  chief  glory  of  poetry  that  she  bears  us  on  spotless  wings 
far  above  the  sensuous  sphere  of  earth,  and,  like  the  repentant  tear 
which  the  Peri  conveyed  to  the  angel,  removes  the  crystal  bar  that 
binds  the  gates  of  paradise. —  W.  J.  Hammer  shy. 
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A  FREE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  first  settlers  of  the  village  of  Pewaukee  and  neighborhood 
came  chiefly  from  New  England.  From  the  first  they  took  a  deep 
and  intelligent  interest  in  education,  and  this  feeling  has  character- 
ized this  locality  throughout  its  entire  history.  The  district  has  ex- 
ercised a  judicious  liberality  in  supporting  the  school  from  which  a 
large  number  has  gone  out  to  engage  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

On  the  passage  of  the  act  of  last  winter  in  regard  to  High  Schools, 
the  propriety  of  availing  themselves  of  its  provisions  was  talked  over, 
and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  do  so,  that  the  adjoining  districts 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  uniting  with  us  in  sustaining  such  a 
school,  and  thus  have  the  right  to  send  their  scholars,  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  seek  admission  as  a  privilege,  as  they  have  hitherto  had  to  do. 

The  village  of  Waukesha,  which  is  about  six  miles  from  our  school 
house,  adjoins  the  south  line  of  the  township  of  Pewaukee,  and 
affords  both  at  Carroll  College  and  at  the  Union  School,  excellent 
opportunities  for  those  desiring  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching. 
As  this  point  would  better  accommodate  the  south  half  of  our  town, 
it  was  resolved  at  a  special  town  meeting  not  to  establish  a  Town 
High  School,  but  have  the  district  (No.  1)  and  those  adjoining,  act  in 
the  matter. 

At  one  of  the  largest  school  meetings  ever  held  here,  it  was  unan- 
imously voted  to  organize  a  High  School,  and  the  school  board  was 
instructed  to  communicate  with  the  other  school  districts,  and  invite 
such  as  judged  it  would  be  to  their  advantage,  to  join  with  us. 

The  High  School  opened  on  the  first  of  November,  and  an  exam- 
ination was  held  which  resulted  in  admitting  thirty-six  to  the  first 
year's  course  and  twelve  to  the  second  year's  course,  as  laid  down  in 
the  circular  of  the  State  Superintendent.  The  questions  and  exam- 
ination papers  are  held  subject  to  his  order,  for  inspection.  The  av- 
erage standing  was  about  80  per  cent. 

As  has  been  justly  stated  by  Governor  Ludington,  the  fate  of  our 
common  schools  depends  upon  their  cheapness  and  efficiency.  High 
Schools  of  this  class  will  greatly  tend  to  secure  both  these  ends. 
They  will  provide  a  place  where  those  who  seek  a  higher  grade  of  in- 
struction than  the  average  rural  school  affords,  can  find  what  they 
want  at  no  additional  expense  and  without  the  necessity  of  leaving 
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the  parental  roof,  and  supply  a  grade  of  teachers  suitable  for  our  dis- 
trict schools  who  can  afford  to  teach  at  moderate  wages. 

We  hare  scholars  in  the  High  School  department  who  have  come 
three  or  four  miles  every  day  from  adjoining  towns  and  districts,  and 
doubtless  when  the  provisions  of  the  act  establishing  such  schools  is 
more  generally  understood,  the  High  Schools  throughout  the  state 
will  contain  a  largely  increased  number  of  those  so  circumstanced. 

A.  F.  North. 


41  LIGHT  STILL  WANTED." 

Yes,  more  light  for  A.  B.  C,  at  least.  I,  A.  B.  C,  think  "  come  we," 
etc.,  is  English,  and  I  am  not  persuaded  that  u  the  stanza  expresses 
intention,"  as  D.  E.  F.  alleges.  Does  "  let  our  joys  be  known"  ex- 
press intention?  Ts  it  intention  that  is  expressed  when  one  says, 
"Let  us  read  Dickens  for  an  hour,"  and  another  says,  "  Let  us  take  a 
walk  instead?"  If  these  expressions  are  hortatory,  why  may  not 
"  come  we  "  be  so  considered  ?  It  is  equivalent  to  "  Let  us  come,"  as 
D.  E.  F.  will  probably  admit. 

As  to  case  No.  2,  it  may  be  admitted  as  "rational"  enough  to  con- 
sider u  Thrive  I "  equivalent  to  "  let  me  thrive;"  but  it  is  not  rational 
at  all — it  is  a  dodge — to  say  the  first  is  parsed  by  parsing  the  second. 
Stick  to  the  the  text,  D.  E.  F! 

But  "  the  absurdity  of  one's  commanding  himself  in  the  first  per- 
son." Such  a  command  may  seem  absurd  at  first.  Yet  most  men 
have  doubtless  talked  to  themselves  in  the  second  person,  sometimes 
commanding,  certainly  exhorting  themselves.  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  they  do  not  sometimes  command  or  exhort  themselves  even 
in  the  first  person.  Dr.  Holmes  admits  that  one  may  speak  of  him- 
self as  a  third  person,  and  says  one  may  under  certain  circumstances 
be  allowed  to  say  "  Ego  fecit/' 

As  to  No.  3,  the  question  is  not  whether  the  command  is  u  pomp- 
ous" or  not;  we  will  agree  to  drop  the  idea  of  pomposity  altogether. 
u  Know  all  men  by  these  presents  "  seems  to  D.  E.  F.  to  express  only 
an  intimation  that  men  (interested)  may  know,  etc.,  etc.  With  all 
D.  E.  Ference  I  must  say  the  words  have  more  force  than  that.  Men 
interested  in  what  is  set  forth,  are  required  to  know,  must  know, 
what  that  is.    I  can  but  think  the  expression  mandator}'. 

2-Vol.VI.,  No.  1. 
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As  to  express  command  we  do  not  always  use  the  imperative  mode, 
but  often  other  modes  of  expression  (witness  the  Ten  Command- 
ments), so  the  imperative,  when  used  in  the  second  person  even,  does 
not  always  express  command,  but  often  exhortation,  invitation,  desire. 

Grammarians  recognize  an  imperative  third  person;  why  not  in- 
clude the  first,  also,  for  exhortation,  invitation  or  desire? 

I  have  written  as  much  as  will  be  read,  and  will  now  say  nothing 
of  No.  4.  A.  B.  C. 

LIGHT  ON  THE  ENGLISH  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

A  correspondent,  A.  B.  C,  in  the  December  number  of  the  Jouk- 

nal,  asked  for  light  on  the  construction  of  the  italicised  words  in  the 

following  sentence: 

"  Come  we  that  love  the  Lord, 
And  let  our  joys  be  known." 

Another  correspondent,  in  the  January  number,  asks  for  more  light, 
and  seems  to  indicate  a  suspicion  that  the  lines  are  not  good  English, 
by  suggesting  a  correction  to  "  come  ye."  We  think  the  correction 
unnecessary. 

The  verbs  are  in  the  subjunctive  mode.  Modern  English  grammars 
seem  to  teach  that  the  modes  are  to  be  indicated  by  wholly  mechan- 
ical contrivances,  and  that  a  verb  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood  only 
when  introduced  by  some  such  conjunction  as  if,  though.  Now  the 
reverse  of  all  this  is  true;  it  is  the  mode  that  determines  the  connect- 
ive, if  any  is  used,  and  not  the  connective  that  determines  the  mode. 

The  use  of  the  subjunctive  given  above  is  frequent  in  Anglo-Saxon 
and  early  English,  and  by  no  means  infrequent  in  the  language  as 
now  written.  It  is  a  mild  form  of  the  imperative.  "  In  principal 
sentences  the  subjunctive  is  used  to  make  a  contingent  assertion. 
This  uncertainty  may  incline  on  the  one  hand  towards  desire,  on  the 
other  towards  doubt."  (Introduction  to  Anglo-Saxon,  §  104.)  The 
lines  above  given  afford  an  instance  of  the  subjunctive  indicating  de- 
sire. We  will  give  a  few  illustrations  of  its  use:  "  Uton  wyrcean 
her  threo  eardung-stowa  "  Matt.  xvii.  4  (A.  S.);  make  we  here  three 
tabernacles  (Wiclif).  Let  us  make  here  three  tabernacles  (A.  V.);  so 
also  "laet;  uton  geseon  hwaether  Helias  cume  Matt,  xxvii,  49  (A. 
S.)  Suffre  thou ;  see  we  whether  Hely  cumme  (Wiclif).  Let  be,  let 
us  see  whether  Elias  will  come  (A.  V.)    In  this  instance  "will  come  " 
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is  subjunctive.  So  also:  "  Fare  we  on  gehende  tunas/'  Mark  i.  38. 
(A.  S.);  Go  we  unto  the  next  townes  (Wiclif).  Let  us  go  unto  the 
next  towns  (A.  V.)  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  examples;  as  it 
must  be  evident  to  every  reader  that  this  was  a  well-recognized  con- 
struction both  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  early  English. 

This  use,  while  less  frequent,  is  still  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
modern  literature.  I  turn  at  random  to  an  odd  volume  of  addresses, 
and  I  note  the  following  instances  in  a  few  minutes: 

"  From  these  loved  graves,  by  Faith  and  Reason  led, 
Traverse  we  now  the  city  of  the  dead." 

Rochester — A  Poem  by  John  N.  Wilder. 

44  Turn  we  to  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist."  "  Turn  we  to  the  la- 
bors of  art."  4t  Ask  we  then  the  ages,  etc."  u  Ask  we  too  the  ages, 
etc."    From  the  Inaugural  Address  of  Chancellor  Lathrop. 

This  use  of  the  subjunctive  was  not  confined  to  the  first  person 
plural,  but  I  have  purposely  confined  my  illustrations  to  the  person 
and  number  of  the  instances  to  be  illustrated.  I  hope  that  these 
quotations  will  also  illustrate  the  advantage  to  any  teacher  of  a  famil- 
iarity with  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English. 

State  University.  S.  H.  Carpenter. 


OUT  WEST  — A  TRIP  TO  STONEWALL. 

Stonewall  is  the  appropriate  name  of  a  secluded  valley  at  the  head" 
of  the  Purgatory  river,  thirty  miles  from  Trinidad,  in  southern  Colo- 
rado, and  lies  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  region. 

Our  trip  thither  was  delightful.  We  followed  up  the  valley  of  the 
Purgatory,  which  is  shut  in  by  lofty  hills  separating  it  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Canadian  on  the  south,  and  of  the  Apisheepa  on 
the  north.  As  you  ascend,  the  valley  contracts,  the  hills  become 
more  precipitous,  and  you  insensibly  find  yourself  in  a  canon,  while 
the  river  has  become  a  mountain  torrent  of  ice-cold  water,  and  is 
hemmed  in  and  confined  to  a  narrow  pass,  and  overshadowed  by 
frowning  cliffs  of  red  sandstone. 

But  presently  the  huge  perpendicular  wall  turns  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  the  river  seems  to  have  broken  through  it,  and  worn  its 
channel  below  to  the  mouth  of  the  canon  and  of  the  valley. 

On  passing  through  this  enormous  gateway,  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  new  world-     A  long  transverse  valley  opens  back  fronf  the  river 
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each  way,  five  or  six  miles.  It  has  a  width  of  about  one  mile,  and 
slopes,  both  towards  the  river  from  each  side,  and  towards  the  east, 
or  down  stream.  On  the  west  or  upper  side  of  the  valley  is  another 
immense  wall,  through  which  the  river  breaks  with  a  noise  like  thun- 
der. Thus  the  valley  is  closed  to  all  access,  except  by  these  two  gate- 
ways. The  surface  is  covered  with  a  rich  growth  of  Alpine  grass, 
and  along  the  river  is  a  magnificent  growth  of  large  pines,  free  from 
underbrush,  and  affording  a  pretty  good  view  in  every  direction. 

High  above  all  hang  the  silver  white  peaks  of  the  range,  affording 
a  most  appropriate  background  to  this  mountain  picture,  and  through 
the  upper  pass  or  gateway,  the  eye  follows  up  the  dark  gorge  to  the 
source  of  the  river  in  great  white  fields  of  eternal  snow. 

We  found  a  most  hearty  welcome  in  the  valley  from  a  Mr.  Chap- 
lin, who  has  taken  it  for  his  home.  We  could  catch  an  abundance 
of  trout  within  a  hundred  feet  of  his  door,  and  near  a  small  lake  half 
a  mile  away  we  found  a  u  lick,"  to  which  the  black-tailed  deer  come 
every  night. 

The  valley  is  so  elevated  that  the  nights  are  very  cool,  and  a  frost 
may  come  at  any  time  during  the  summer.  On  this  account  it  is 
difficult  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  raising  crops,  but  for  stock 
and  dairying  purposes  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  Three  or  four  rods  of 
fence  at  each  gap,  complete  the  enclosure  of  a  thousand  acres. 

We  spent  a  delightful  week  here,  and  explored  all  the  valleys  in  the 
vicinity.  We  found  one  lake  a  mile  in  extent  full  of  fish,  and  along 
its  beach  saw  the  tracks  of  deer  and  elk.  A  mountain  sheep  was 
killed  near  it  not  long  ago,  and  a  grizzly  bear  on  the  slope  above  it. 
These  delightful  mountain  valleys  are  settling  up  rapidly,  and  with  a 
very  good  class  of  people. 

As  we  had  passed  through  Purgatory,  into  a  higher  world,  so  we 
returned  to  this  outer  world,  in  the  same  way.  Our  experience  dif- 
fered from  that  of  Aeneas,  as  we  found  the  exit  easier  than  the  en- 
trance. The  French  name  for  theriver,  Purgatoire,  was  corrupted  by 
the  early  American  explorers  into  Picketwire.  The  Spanish  name, 
Rio  Las  Animas,  River  of  Souls,  like  the  French,  implies  that  the 
canon[down  which  the  stream  descends,  reminded  the  early  visitors 
of  Hades. 

Colorado.  Geo.  H.  Pradt. 


We  can  reason  only  from  what  we  know. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 

The  question  of  examination  seems  likely  to  provoke  as  much  dis- 
cussion in  the  educational  world  as  self-reporting  caused  a  few  years 
ago,  or  corporal  punishment  more  recently.  The  importance  of  keep- 
ing some  record  of  scholarship  is  almost  universally  conceded.  Two 
methods  for  doing  this  have  been  practiced,  and  each  has  earnest  ad- 
vocates in  its  favor.  The  first  is  to  rank  every  daily  recitation,  and 
then  strike  an  average  at  some  stated  time.  The  second  is  to  exam- 
upon  the  work  gone  over  for  a  certain  period,  and  estimate  the  schol- 
arship from  that  test.  A  few  teachers  combine  both  plans;  but, 
while  public  schools  remain  as  large  as  they  are  at  present,  the  addi- 
tional labor  required  for  this,  will  probably  prevent  its  adoption  by 
any  considerable  number.  So  far  as  my  thought  reaches,  an  exam- 
ination is  a  better  criterion  of  scholarship  than  a  recitation  average. 
The  latter  estimates  chiefly  the  susceptibility  of  memory,  which  men- 
tal philosophers  tell  us  is  its  least  important  function;  the  former  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  retentiveness  of  memory,  also  its  readiness  to 
recall  knowledge,  when  the  time  to  answer  the  given  questions  is 
properly  limited.  Examinations  to  come  are  a  constant  argument  for 
thorough  reviews;  examinations  past  are  full  of  hints  to  both  pupils 
and  teacher,  concerning  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  by  them. 
Examinations  are  in  harmony  with  the  world's  plan  when  it  asks  the 
individual  what  he  can  do  now,  instead  of  trusting  to  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation or  a  diploma  for  an  answer. 

It  is  true  that  objections  are  made  against  examinations.  I  shall 
mention  one  which  no  conscientious  teacher  can  afford  to  overlook. 
It  is  the  pressure  which  the  coming  test  brings  to  bear  upon  some 
of  the  pupils  for  several  days  before  its  actual  arrival.  The  indolent 
scholar,  having  neglected  his  studies,  will  now  sharpen  his  wits  to 
come  out  of  the  pending  trial  with  the  minimum  standard,  so  as  to 
continue  with  his  class.  The  ambitious  scholar,  having  already 
worked  hard,  will  now  bend  every  effort  in  order  to  reach  the  maxi- 
mum standard,  or  lead  the  class.  Still,  the  judicious  teacher  over- 
comes the  former  difficulty  by  observing  the  quality  of  the  daily  reci- 
tation, and  insisting  upon  thoroughness  in  that;  he  considers  it  folly 
to  wait  for  an  examination  in  order  to  test  the  scholarship  of  a  pupil 
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who  fails  repeatedly  in  his  recitation,  and  will  be  satisfied  only  with 
immediate  improvement  or  degradation.  The  judicious  parent  over- 
comes the  latter  difficulty,  by  preventing  an  excess  of  home  study; 
he  considers  it  folly  to  allow  an  insane  ambition  to  possess  the  child, 
at,  the  risk  of  losing  both  its  physical  and  mental  vigor.  Examina- 
tions class  themselves  into  oral  and  written;  each  has  some  advanta- 
ges over  the  other.  Oral  examinations  are  probably  superior  in  the 
following  respects: 

First.  If  sufficient  time  is  allowed,  the  scholars  receive  more  in- 
struction upon  the  subject.  I  think  this  is  true,  even  when  compared 
with  the  system  of  laboriously  marking  every  mistake  upon  a  paper 
and  returning  it  to  the  pupil. 

Second.  The  examination  is  less  tiresome  to  both  pupils  and 
teacher. 

Third.  There  is  not  so  good  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  high 
standing  by  dishonesty. 

Written  examinations,  which  have  recently  become  so  prominent, 
are  probably  superior  in  the  following  respects: 

First.  The  pupils  in  any  grade  of  the  same  school,  and  in  the 
different  schools  of  the  same  grade,  can  have  the  same  questions,  and 
the  same  time  for  answering  them;  hence  this  is  a  fairer  test  of  their 
relative  proficiency. 

Second.  Less  of  the  school  time  is  needed  to  secure  as  thorough 
an  examination. 

Third.  In  case  of  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  rank  given  by  the 
teacher,  something  permanent  is  at  hand  for  reference. — Samuel 
Shaw,  Supt.,  Madison,  lieport  1875. 


Written  Examinations.— The  colleges  and  schools  of  the  country 
have  almost  entirely  abandoned  the  oral  examination.  The  pen  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  lips;  and  its  silent  utterances  are  the  still 
small  voices  that  continue  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  knowledge  or  igno- 
rance of  the  student  long  after  the  anxious  perspiration  has  ceased  to 
exude  on  examination  day.  There  are  several  advantages  in  written 
over  the  oral.  1st.  Every  one  gets  the  same  questions.  The  exam- 
ination of  one  is  the  examination  of  all.  2d.  It  gives  time  for  the 
one  being  examined  to  reflect  and  get  rid  of  his  embarrassment.  3d. 
It  gives  the  teacher  a  fair  chance  to  properly  consider  every  answer 
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and  give  the  pupil  full  credit  for  what  he  answers,  and  no  more.  4th. 
It  gives  a  chance  for  a  subsequent  review  of  the  whole  matter,  when 
the  teacher  can  correct  many  things  in  the  writing,  spelling  and  dic- 
tion, which  corrections  are  always  apt  to  be  remembered  by  the  stu- 
dent. 5th.  It  cultivates  exactness  and  true  scholarship.  6th.  And 
last,  we  may  mention,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  It  enables  both  parties  to  draw  conclusions  that  are  not 
drawn  at  random.  We  cannot  too  highly  recommend  the  written 
examination.  Let  it  become  the  custom  of  the  district  school  teacher 
to  require  a  written  examination,  of  at  least  his  more  advanced 
pupils,  and  we  will  soon  see  a  better  progress  indicated  in  these 
schools  than  hitherto. — W.  B.  C,  in  Common  School  Teacher. 


FREE-HAND  DRAWING. 

The  state  of  New  York  has  determined  upon  opening  a  School  in 
each  city  of  the  state,  in  which  free-hand  drawing  will  be  taught 
without  charge. 

The  object  is  a  wise  one,  and  one  of  great  interest  to  mechanics, 
who  will  thus  obtain  a  knowledge  not  only  of  drawing,  but  also  of 
elementary  mechanics.  We  are  annually  spending  large  sums  in  our 
public  and  high  schools  for  mental  culture,  but  no  attempts  are  made 
towards  giving  pupils  instruction  of  a  practical  character.  Our 
neighbors  have  evidently  discovered  the  folly  of  such  a  course,  hence 
they  have  established  schools  where  practical  engineering  and  mining 
are  taught,  not  theory  alone,  but  a  systematic  knowledge  of  profes- 
sions of  the  greatest  benefit,  not  only  to  individuals  but  also  to  the 
state.  Skilled  labor  is  one  of  the  principal  foundations  upon  which 
the  prosperity  of  a  nation  rests  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  our  central  school  we  employ  a  large  staff  of  teachers,  who  are 
no  doubt  doing  their  work  faithfully  and  thoroughly,  but  the  trouble 
is,  the  programme  is  not  practical  enough  in  its  nature.  Every  large 
town  and  city  should  possess  a  school  in  which  telegraphing,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  steam  engine  (acquired  from  a  model  of  good  size  capa- 
ble of  doing  work),  the  use  of  lathes  for  wood  and  iron,  the  art  of 
framing  wooden  buildings,  lessons  in  architecture,  cooking,  sewing 
and  music  should  be  taught  by  practical  men  and  women. 

We  do  not  claim  that  such  a  school  would   turn  out  mechanics 
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skilled  in  the  highest  degree,  first-class  architects,  excellent  cooks, 
and  finished  musicians;  such  results  could  not  be  expected. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  could  confidently  predict  that  when  our 
sons  and  daughters  leave  school,  they  would  not  be,  as  in  the  case  at 
present,  incapable  of  earning  a  livelihood.  They  would  face  the  bat- 
tle of  life  from  a  vantage  ground  which  would  prove  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  them.  Having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  a  trade  and 
learned  the  laws  which  govern  the  construction  of  machines,  but 
half  the  time  now  spent  would  be  required  to  become  master 
mechanics. 

The  workmen  thus  turned  out  would  be  in  every  respect  superior 
to  those  who  have  learned  their  trade  under  the  old  system. 

The  same  beneficial  results  would  also  apply  to  the  girls,  whoT 
while  learning  a  few  French  phrases,  might  at  the  same  time  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  roasting  beef  and  compounding- 
pudding. — Canada  Paper. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  teachers  of  the  state  of  Michigan  have  lately  been  in  session, 
and  the  Detroit  Tribune  gives  us  some  of  the  subjects  that  engaged 
their  attention.  Among  the  principal  was  that  of  music  as  a  part  of 
the  exercises  of  each  day,  and  the  position  that  ought  to  be  assigned 
to  it  in  every  well  regulated  school.  Professor  Smith,  of  East  Sagin- 
aw, read  an  eloquent  and  forcible  plea  in  favor  of  the  claims  which 
this  part  of  the  course  of  study  has  upon  the  public,  and  among  oth- 
er things  urged  that — "  Music  stands  pre-eminent  among  the  arts, 
and  never  fails  to  reach  the  heart.  The  church  needs  it;  the  state 
requires  it;  society  demands  it."  We  believe  there  are  few  countries 
in  which  so  much  has  been  done  for  popular  education  as  in  Ontario, 
where  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  vocal  music. 
It  is  difficult  to  remedy  this  defect  in  the  system  in  country  schools, 
in  which  nothing  in  the  way  of  combination  can  be  effected,  and 
therefore,  unless  the  teacher  understands  the  subject  himself,  this 
branch,  interesting  and  useful  as  it  is,  must  be  overlooked.  No  teach- 
er, whose  skill  in  this  art  amounts  to  even  that  of  an  ordinary  ama- 
teur, would  be  so  blind  to  his  own  interest,  to  his  ease  and  comfort 
in  the  management  of  his  classes,  as  to  neglect  the  application  of  so 
powerful  an  agency  in  the  government  of  children.     But  those  who 
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can  employ  this  aid  to  discipline  are  only  few  comparatively  speak- 
ing, and  the  increase  in  the  number  so  gifted  will,  we  fear,  be  only 
slow.  But  this  forms  no  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  this  branch  in 
town  or  city  schools.  In  all  such  places  it  is  easy  to  obtain  the  ser- 
vice of  competent  teachers  of  music,  who  might  give  a  lesson  or  two 
in  the  week  to  the  pupils  of  the  different  schools,  or  at  least  to  those 
whose  teachers  entirely  neglect  the  subject.  Every  public  examina- 
tion held  in  this  city  reveals  this  fact,  if  nothing  more,  that  there  is 
a  very  large  amount  of  musical  talent  among  the  young  people  who 
attend  our  public  schools,  which  only  requires  a  little  cultivation  to 
make  an  excellent  display,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  those  in  au- 
thority to  take  steps  to  cultivate,  not  only  for  tho  sake  of  the  schools 
but  for  the  sake  of  society  also.  Since  every  day  is  making  it  more 
plain  to  practical  educationists,  that  less  time  and  pains  must  be 
taken  in  presenting  facts  to  the  minds  of  the  students,  and  more  of 
both  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  faculties — the  examination  of 
why  they  are  facts — it  seems  difficult  to  tell  why  this  particular  fac- 
ulty should  be  deemed  unworthy  of  attention,  and  why  its  cultivation 
should  be  overlooked  in  any  scheme  of  national  education.  All  are 
agreed  that  the  practice  of  music  has  an  excellent  effect  upon  the 
disposition — has  a  direct  tendency  to  tone  down  and  refine  some  of 
the  more  ruggpd  features  of  the  mind,  and  render  man  a  more  amia- 
ble member  of  society.  It  is  surely  the  duty,  then,  of  those  upon 
whom  devolve  the  responsibilities  of  carrying  our  school  system  into 
effect,  to  make  proper  provision  for  teaching  a  subject  which  may  be 
made  a  most  powerful  agency  in  moral  culture,  not  only  in  the  class- 
room, but  in  the  family  circle  also,  where  it  may  be  made  to  exercise 
attractions  strong  enough  to  keep  some  members  of  the  household 
from  seeking  enjoyments  surrounded  with  dangers  and  temptations 
difficult  to  be  resisted. — London  (Canada)  Free  Press. 

If  in  every  cross,  in  every  ache  and  pain,  and  in  every  sorrow, 
we  could  look  upon  the  bright  side  and  regard  each  as  a  love-token 
from  a  father's  hand,  as  a  medicine  sent  to  a  sick  man  by  his  dearest 
friend — then,  instead  of  finding  it  a  hard  struggle  to  bear  with  pa- 
tience any  thwarting  of  our  will  or  ease,  we  should  truly  give 
thanks,  blessing  him  who  thus  cares  for  us,  and  who  endeavors  to 
make  us,  through  fellowship  with  his  sufferings,  like-minded  with 
himself. — Maria  Harte. 
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A  BOY'S  CHANCES.      ' 

It  is  related  of  at  least  one  of  every  two  men  of  honorable  place 
in  this  country,  who  have  died  during  the  last  ten  years,  that  he 
achieved  fame  and  fortune  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
The  obituaries  of  these  men  all  contain  the  picture  of  a  sturdy  lad 
poring  over  his  book  by  the  firelight  "at  night  when  his  day's  work 
was  done.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  boy  reads  by  the 
light  of  a  blazing  pine-knot,  and  this,  the  first  incident  in  his  career, 
is  contrasted  with  the  splendid  scenes  of  his  manhood's  triumphs. 
These  triumphs  are  almost  invariably  in  the  political  arena.  Now, 
so  far  from  such  circumstances  being  adverse,  the  frequency  of  their 
occurrence  is  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  health  and  strength  begot- 
ten of  daily  toil,  the  strong  yet  perhaps  narrow  convictions  resulting 
from  the  reading  of  few  books,  the  self-reliance,  the  physical  courage 
that  belong  to  the  man  who  when  a  boy  read  by  the  pine-knot  fire 
when  his  day's  work  was  done,  help  to  insure  his  success.  Moreover, 
"  the  masses"  are  disposed  to  give  their  suffrages  to  one  whose  origin 
is  humble,  and  who,  they  think,  is  likely  to  sympathise  with  them 
and  take  their  part  in  vexed  political  issues.  u  The  poor  boy  "  has 
every  incentive  to  endeavor.  He  has  fortune  to  strive  for  and  social 
position  to  gain.  His  every  effort  is  put  forth  in  pursuit  of  these. 
His  very  manhood  is  to  be  measured  by  his  success.  To  fail  is  to  re- 
main unnoticed  and  unhonored.  But  while  our  sympathies  go  out 
to  the  youth  whose  banner  bears  this  device,  let  us  not  overlook  that 
other  boy  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  born  of  wealthy  parents. 
For  him,  alas!  there  is  no  [pine-knot  fire,  no  daily  toil.  He  has  for- 
tune, why  should  he  strive  for  it?  He  has  social  position,  perchance, 
what  wants  he  more?  Aye,  there's  the  rub.  Actually,  as  the  world 
looks  at  it,  he  has  less  incentive  to  exertion,  and  a  more  limited  op- 
portunity for  self-development  than  the  more  favored  "  poor  boy." 
Then,  too,  if  poverty  has  its  temptations,  so  has  wealth.  Indolence, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  vices  that  spring  from  it — pride,  irresolu- 
tion, effeminacy,  physical  cowardice,  which  are  consequences  of  self- 
indulgence — are  not  these  in  the  path  of  the  rich  boy?  If  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  it  was  esteemed  harder  for  the  rich  man  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  small  gate 
in  the  city's  wall  called  the  needle's  eye,  to-day  the  temptations  that 
lie  in  his  way  and  in  the  way  of  his  children,  and  keep  them  from 
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striving  after  self-culture,  .are  just  the  same.  The  meaning  of  the 
parable  is  plain:  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  rich  man  to  overcome 
the  temptations  that  of  necessity  belong  to  his  position.  If,  howev- 
er, he  does  overcome  them,  he  deserves  the  highest  praise.  And  this 
conclusion  leads  us  to  the  end  of  our  argument:  the  rich  boy,  if  he 
achieves  honorable  success,  whether  in  literature,  science,  trade  or 
politics,  in  civil  or  in  military  life,  deserves  vastly  more  credit  than 
the  poor  boy  who  does  equally  well,  for  the  reason  that  the  former 
has  greater  obstacles  to  encounter  and  fewer  incentives  to  manly  en- 
deavor. But  experience  shows  that  it  is  not  from  the  wealthiest  nor 
the  comparatively  poor  classes  that  the  most  useful  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  generally  come,  but  from  the  respectable  well-to-do 
middle  class — the  class  that  is  equally  removed  from  the  bitter  tempt- 
ations of  poverty  and  the  fascinating  seductions  of  wealth.  "  Give 
us  neither  poverty  nor  riches,"  should  be  the  prayer  of  all  parents 
who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  their  children. — Home  and  School. 
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[From  the  Madison  Democrat.] 

Ten  mysterious  boxes  arrived  here  yesterday  morning,  and  are  on 
deposit  with  the  Historical  Society.  Some  of  them  were  so  heavy  as 
to  require  four  porters  apiece  to  carry  them  up  the  capitol  stairs. 

These  cases  were  filled  with  relics  of  the  stone  age,  numbering 
more  than  eight  thousand.  Some  of  the  jxtl&o-Iithic  period — that 
is,  implements  of  war  and  peace — formed  only  by  chipping,  and 
hence  rough.  Others  are  neo-lithic  and  finely  polished,  drilled  with 
holes  and  sockets,  or  finished  with  smooth  grooves.  This  treasure  is 
believed  to  be  pre-eminent  in  its  kind.  Another  may  perhaps  be 
found  as  large,  but  one  so  perfect,  so  various  in  articles,  in  materials, 
and  in  styles  of  workmanship,  it  will  be  hard  to  discover. 

One  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to  learn  where  in  the  state  other 
similar  legacies  have  been  garnered,  that  they  may  be  compared  with 
that  now  in  our  Capitoline  museum,  and  that  their  merits  in  compar- 
ison with  it  may  be  determined.  The  writer  therefore  invites  corres- 
pondence with  all  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  other  specimens 
of  the  handiwork  of  aboriginal  Wisconsinians. 
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COPPER  TOOLS. 

But  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep  still  opens.  Among  the  curi- 
osities just  now  entrusted  to  the  Historical  Society,  the  most  curious 
are  not  of  stone  but  of  copper.  These  articles  are  viewed  by  archaeo- 
logists as  the  work,  not  of  Indians,  but  of  a  race  far  more  ancient, 
whether  we  call  them  mound  builders,  or  know  not  what  to  call 
them.  These  fractions  cut  out  of  our  most  distant  past,  brought 
safe  into  the  present  and  set  down  before  our  eyes,  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  fourteen.  They  have  been  found  by  four  years  search 
extending  through  twelve  counties  and  leaving  no  corner  of  them 
untouched.  Such  implements  are  rare.  Very  few  have  been  heard 
of  after  inquiries  among  the  oldest  inhabitants  in  Madison,  Milwau- 
kee, Whitewater,  Baraboo,  Lisbon,  Necedah,  Hartford,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
it  is  therefore  all  the  more  earnestly  desired  by  the  writer  of  this 
article  that  postals  may  be  sent  to  him  in  Madison  by  all  farmers 
who  have  plowed  up  such  copper  memorials  of  our  pre-historic  and 
pre-Indian  era.  Let  no  more  such  letters  in  the  alphabet  of  our  an- 
nals be  sold  to  pedlars  for  old  copper;  let  them  be  garnered  in  our 
Capitol. 

Some  varieties  in  the  Historical  Society's  deposits  are  knives,  axes, 
chisels,  rollers,  drills, — but  especially  spear  heads, — some  to  be  stuck 
in  shafts,  but  more  with  sockets  for  shafts. 

Some  were  evidently  hammered.  Others  seem  as  evidently  to  have 
been  cast  in  a  mold.     Mold-marks  appear  palpable  to  eye  and  hand. 

As  we  think  of  the  matter,  it  will  not  seem  surprising  if  Wiscon- 
sin shall  turn  out  to  be  the  richest  of  all  states,  and  even  countries, 
in  primitive  metallurgy.  A  hundred  pre-historic  mines  have  been 
traced  on  the  south  of  Lake  Superior.  In  what  other  locality  can  so 
many  be  shown?  Native  copper,  in  drift-boulders  has  also  been  de- 
tected all  over  the  state,  in  larger  or  more  frequent  masses  than  else- 
where. Ancient  mining  of  copper  consisted  in  building  fires  on 
rocks,  throwing  water  on  them  while  heated,  till  the  stone  crumbled, 
and  copper  veins  were  thus  extracted.  But  these  fires  must  have 
sometimes  melted  the  copper,  which  fuses  at  a  heat  of  1,996  Fahren- 
heit, or  nearly  a  thousand  degrees  less  than  iron.  The  miners  seeing 
the  melted  copper  taking  the  shape  of  rock  or  sand  crevices,  must 
have  learned  to  make  crevices,  that  the  metal  might  run  in  those 
forms  which  pleased  them  best.    Behold  the  genesis  of  smelting! 
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A  kite  drew  a  bridge  over  Niagara,  and  a  small  clue  has  made  many 
a  labyrinth  a  plain  path.  So,  study  of  trifles  light  as  air,  has  often 
derived  from  them  confirmations  strong  as  proofs  from  Holy  writ, 
regarding  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time. — J.  D.  Butler. 


There  is  a  strong  disposition  in  men  of  opposite  minds  to  des- 
pise each  other.  A  grave  man  cannot  conceive  what  is  the  use  of 
wit  in  society;  a  person  who  takes  a  strong  common-sense  view  of 
a  subject  is  for  pushing  out  by  the  head  and  shoulders  an  ingenious 
theorist  who  catches  at  the  lightest  and  faintest  analogies;  and  an- 
other man,  who  scents  the  ridiculous  from  afar,  will  hold  no  converse 
with  him  who  tastes  exquisitely  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  is  alive 
to  nothing  else;  whereas  talent  is  talent,  and  mind  is  mind  in  all  its 
branches.  Wit  gives  to  life  one  of  its  best  flavors;  common-sense 
leads  to  immediate  action,  and  gives  to  society  its  motion;  large  and 
comprehensive  views,  its  annual  rotation;  ridicule  chastises  folly  and 
impudence,  and  keeps  them  in  their  proper  sphere;  subtlety  seizes 
hold  of  the  fine  threads  of  truth ;  analogy  darts  away  to  the  sublime 
discoveries;  feeling  paints  all  the  exquisite  passion  of  a  man's  soul 
and  rewards  him  by  a  thousand  inward  visitations  for  the  sorrows  that 
come  from  without.  Heaven  made  them  all  good.  We  must  despise 
no  sort  of  talent — they  all  improve,  exalt  and  gladden  life. — Rev. 
Sydney  Smith. 

We  Americans  enjoy  the  best  government  in  the  world;  and  we 
owe  to  it  almost  all  the  blessings  which  make  our  lives  exceptionally 
happy.  Peace,  liberty  to  a  degree  unknown  to  the  subjects  of  Euro- 
pean powers,  free  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  all  our  faculties, 
knowledge  and  intelligence  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  citizen, 
security  against  injustice,  stability  of  order — these  and  other  bless- 
ings we  owe,  not  to  the  rulers  we  choose,  but  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live,  which  is  as  beneficent  in  what  it  leaves 
undone  as  in  what  it  does. — Charles  Nardhoff. 

Immortality. — It  is  far  more  incredible,  that  from  not  having 
been,  we  are,  than  that,  from  actual  being,  we  shall  continue  to  be. — 
Mariineau. 

Ignorance  is  not  a  ground  of  argument,  but  of  modest  suspense 
of  judgment  only. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 

POWERS  OF  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  Can  a  district,  after  voting  and  collecting  enough  money  for 
8  months  school,  reduce  the  term  to  5  months  and  put  the  money 
left  into  the  building  fund  ? 

A.  It  would  not  be  illegal  to  reduce  the  school  term,  and  if  it  was 
deemed  important  to  finish  the  school-house,  it  would  be  justifiable 
to  use  the  money  that  way,  the  majority  so  voting. 

Q.  Can  money  raised  for  building  be  used  instead  for^  enlarging 
and  repairing? 

A.  There  is  nothing  illegal  in  this,  if  the  district,  on  re-consider- 
ation, is  so  minded. 

Q.  Can  a  district,  at  a  district  meeting,  let  the  building  of  a  school 
house  to  the  lowest  bidder? 

A.    The  district  votes  the  money;  the  board  lets  the  job. 

Q.  Can  a  district  pay  the  law  expenses  of  a  teacher  prosecuted  for 
punishing  a  pupil? 

A.  The  district  is  not  a  party  to  the  suit.  The  teacher  would  be 
liable  to  prosecution  only  for  excessive  and  injurious  punishment, 
and  if  the  suit  went  against  him,  must  pay  the  expenses  himself. 
Sympathizing  friends  could  donate  to  him  individually,  but  the  dis- 
trict, as  such,  could  not. 

DUTIES  AND  POWERS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Q.  Must  a  teacher  do  anything  more  than  keep  a  record  of  attend- 
ance, in  the  register? 

A.  The  register  must  be  kept  in  accordance  with  section  45, 
which  requires  not  only  a  record  of  names,  age  and  attendance,  but 
of  studies,  and  such  other  facts  as  the  county  or  state  superintend- 
ent may  require.  See  also  section  43,  subsection  second,  and  sec- 
tion 131. 

Q.  Is  a  teacher  obliged  to  make  monthly  reports  to  the  county 
superintendent  if  no  postage  is  furnished  him  ? 

A.  He  must  make  and  transmit  the  report  if  so  required,  although 
the  cost  of  pen,  ink,  paper  and  postage  is  not  provided  for  in  any 
way.     (Section  45.) 
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Q.  Does  not  this  requirement  conflict  with  Art.  I.,  Sec.  13  of  the 
Constitution? 

That  refers  to  taking  the  property  of  private  individuals.  A  teach- 
er is  under  contract  to  perform  certain  duties  which  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  some  stationery  and  stamps,  as  well  as  labor.  Of  this  he 
should  be  aware  on  taking  the  contract. 

Q.  It  is  contended  by  a  county  superintendent  that  a  teacher  has 
no  power  to  insist  upon  any  requirements  not  found  in  the  school 
code,  or  to  enforce  obedience  to  any  rules  not  made  or  sanctioned  by 
the  board.    Is  this  so? 

A.  These  opinions  are  based  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  intent 
of  the  law.  As  it  regards  the  first  opinion:  the  law  is  general,  but 
the  teacher  is  left  to  his  own  discretion,  in  many  things;  the  law  pre- 
scribes the  branches  to  be  taught,  and  the  board  may  add  others,  but 
neither  the  law  nor  the  board  prescribes  the  precise  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  handling  classes.  The  teacher  may  require  for  instance  that 
the  class  in  grammar  shall  compose  as  well  as  analyze;  that  a  class  in 
geography  shall  draw  maps  as  well  as  recite  from  the  book;  work  ex- 
amples on  the  black  board  as  well  as  on  the  slate.  The  board  makes 
general  rules.  The  teacher  may  and  must  have  some  rules,  to  keep 
order,  and  may  enforce  them,  although  the  board  make  no  rules  at 
all — which  is  usually  the  case.  Where  the  board  makes  rules,  the 
teacher  must  carry  them  out,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
entirely  apart  from  what  the  board  does,  lie  must  govern  the  school, 
and  to  this  end  enforce  obedience,  it  being  understood  of  course  that 
he  is  not  unreasonable  in  his  requirements. 

Q.  Is  notice  of  intended  annulment  of  certificate  legal  if  without 
date? 

A.  The  mere  absence  of  date  would  not  render  it  illegal  or  void 
of  effect.  If  ten  days  elapsed  between  the  reception  of  the  notice, 
and  of  the  notice  that  the  certificate  was  annulled,  the  proceeding 
would  be  valid. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  The  first  of  January  being  a  holiday  and  the  next  day  Sun- 
day, would  it  be  in  season  for  a  county  superintendent  to  file  his  oath 
on  Monday? 

A.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  courts  would  so  hold.  (22  Wis., 
363.)    See  also  Chap.  65  Gen.  Laws  1862,  which  was  enacted  after  the 
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office  of  county  superintendent  was  created  in  1861.  When  the 
school  laws  were  codified  (Chap.  155,  1863),  the  provision  in  section 
86  was  left  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  1862.  This  was  prohably 
through  inadvertence.  The  safe  way,  however,  is  to  file  the  oath  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  January. 

Q,     Can  a  board  have  shade-trees  replaced? 

A.    Yes,  if  the  district  ordered  them  in  the  first  place. 

Q.  Can  a  man  who  goes  to  Canada,  marries  and  raises  a  family, 
come  back  and  vote? 

A.  His  living  abroad,  getting  married,  etc.,  does  not  destroy  his 
citizenship,  if  he  was  a  citizen  when  he  left. 

Q.  If  a  lady  of  foreign  birth  is  elected  county  superintendent, 
can  she  hold  the  office? 

A.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  she  must  have  acquired  the  right  of 
citizenship  before  she  can  hold  the  office.  It  is,  however,  a  question 
for  the  courts.    (14  W.  R.  497.) 

Q.    Can  algebra  be  taught  in  common  district  schools? 

A.  Certainly,  if  the  board  so  direct,  under  section  55;  and  if  the 
board  does  not  so  direct,  it  is  proper  for  the  teacher  to  instruct  those 
who  wish  in  this  branch,  and  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  Arithmetic, 
but  not  to  the  neglect  of  the  common  branches. 


DECISIONS. 

A  brief  reference  to  some  principles  established  in  decisions  render- 
ed in  the  past  in  regard  to  school  matters,  by  our  highest  court,  may 
not  be  without  use.  This  month,  a  few  such  references  are  given 
touching  school  districts: 

1.  A  school  district  is  a  corporation,  and  may  have  its  boundaries  altered 
and  its  name  or  number  changed  without  losing  any  right  or  becoming  released 
from  any  obligation. — 4  Wis.  Reports,  79  (old  paging.) 

2.  If  a  district  is  divided  into  two  or  more,  each  district  retains  the  rights 
which  the  old  district  possessed.— Id. 

3.  If  a  new  district  is  formed  from  an  old  one,  and  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
value  of  school  property  awarded  to  it  by  the  town  board,  the  remedy  is  an 
appeal  to  the  state  superintendent. — 3  Wis.,  333. 

4.  No  legal  annexation  of  territory  can  be  made  to  a  joint  school  district,  with- 
out-the  joint  action  of  the  boards  of  the  towns  embracing  it. — 17  Wis.,  83. 

5.  When  a  town  is  divided  and  a  new  town  formed,  the  school  districts  and 
parts  of  districts  set  into  such  new  town  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  public 
moneys  raised  for  the  support  of  schools  which  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  original  town,  and  in  case  he  refuses  to  pay  them  over,  they 
may  be  recovered  by  a  suit  upon  his  official  bond.— 14  Wis.,  440. 

J.  B.  Pradt.  Asst.  Supt. 
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A  PICTURE  WITH  A  MORAL. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  a  quiet  village  of  twelve  hundred  souls— a  village  a  dozen 
miles  from  the  nearest  railway,  and  dependent  almost  for  its  very  existence 
upon  its  lumber  interests, — we  beheld  something  that  seemed  worthy  of  special 
record  in  the  Joubnal.  The  story  is  a  simple  one,  of  quiet,  unobtrusive,  lowly 
life  and  work;  yet,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  hath  a  moral  worthy  of  consideration 
by  every  teacher,  school  officer,  and  friend  of  education  in  the  State. 

Near  one  end  of  the  village,  which  straggles  along  the  river  bank,  and  is 
hence  mainly  a  single,  long-drawn,  meandering  street,  stands  a  simple,  unpre- 
tending, brown  school  house.  Its  location,  perhaps  a  mile  from  the  chief 
school  building  of  the  village,  was  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  younger 
children  of  this  remoter  suburb. 

As  little  cost  as  possible  entered  into  its  construction.  Not  a  dollar  was  ex- 
pended for  ornament  No  bracket  adorns  the  exterior,  not  patent  desks  the 
interior.  The  seats  are  of  painted  pine.  The  walls  are  reasonably  high,  but 
beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  building  from  the  average 
country  school  house.  With  its  two  rooms  it  could  scarcely  have  cost  more 
than  five  or  six  hundred  dollars.  Originally  built  for  one  department  and 
teacher — the  primary,  necessity  has  just  added  another  room  for  a  higher 
grade. 

It  is  of  the  primary  room  that  we  chiefly  speak,  the  other  having  been  but 
briefly  occupied.  This  room  was  an  unexpected  vision  of  delight — a  sort  of 
child's  paradise — ornamented  with  materials  so  simple,  yet  arranged  with  so 
much  taste,  and  skill,  and  care,  that  surprise  and  pleasure  were  provoked  no 
less  by  the  simplicity  of  the  means  than  by  the  excellence  of  the  result. 

A  description,  from  such  notes  as  we  took,  and  from  memory,  must  necessa- 
rily be  meagre,  but  will  nevertheless  be  here  attempted. 

The  room  was  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  air  unusually  pure,  as  the  result 
of  intelligent  care  of  the  ventilation.  In  each  of  the  rear  corners  of  the 
room  were  three  hanging  Bhelves,  laden  with  specimens  of  rocks,[mineralsr 
toys,  and  we  know  not  what  else.  More  than  a  dozen  pictures-— engravings 
and  chromos — adorned  the  walls.  These  were  small,  as  became  the  room, 
were  variously  mounted  in  rustic  frames  of  wood,  straw,  or  gilt,  and  so  dis- 
posed as  to  produce  the  most  effective  and  pleasing  result  to  the  eye.  Some  of 
the  pictures  were  even  in  frames  of  moss,  interspersed  with  flowers. 

Between  these  pictures,  and  in  equal  number  with  them,  were  hung  wall 
pockets  of  paper  (resembling  inverted  cones,)  ornamented  with  gilt,  and  filled 
with  dried  flowers,  moss,  grass,  or  leaves,  all  deftly  arranged  forflgraceful 
effect. 

Hanging  from  the  center  of  the  ceiling  was  a  gracefully  complicated  and 

ornamented  framework  of  wire,  in  the  center  of  which,  within  a  couple  of 
8— Vol.  VI M  No.  8. 
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rings,  at  right  angles  one  within  the  other,  was  poised  a  stuffed  bird  with  out- 
stretched wings  and  neck,  as  if  in  the  act  of  taking  flight. 

Upon  one  end  of  the  teacher's  desk  was  a  miniature  mound  of  gravel  and 
fragments  of  rocks  and  minerals,  out  of  which  seemed  to  grow  a  small  ever- 
green, in  whose  branches  it  appeared  that  some  of  the  fowls  of  the  air  had 
nests.  At  least  the  nests  were  there,  although  the  crayon  eggs  would  probably 
not  have  deceived  the  most  heedless  of  genuine  feathered  songsters. 

All  these  attractions,  which  have  been  but  briefly  and  imperfectly  described, 
were  the  results  of  the  teacher's  taste,  and  care,  and  labor.  And  their  money 
cost  was  almost  nothing,  a  single  dollar  having  covered  the  entire  outlay  in 
this  respect.  The  general  effect  was  extremely  pleasing,  and  the  refining  in. 
fluence  of  the  room  upon  the  children  who  spend  so  much  of  their  time  there 
must  be  very  considerable. 

But,  as  may  be  supposed,  best  of  all  in  this  bright  little  room  were  the 
bright  young  teacher  and  the  eager,  loving  children.  The  former,  though  ap- 
parently scarcely  over  seventeen,  was  self-possessed,  full  of  appreciation  of 
child-life,  and  so  thoroughly  in  earnest  that  nothing  appeared  to  distract  her 
attention  from  the  work  in  hand.  She  greeted  the  chief  school  officer  of  the 
State  quietly  and  briefly,  yet  modestly,  uttered  not  a  word  of  apology,  and  im- 
mediately lost  herself  in  her  absorbing  tasks,  unconscious  of  the  stranger's 
presence.  She  seemed  to  forget  all  but  the  class  before  her.  Yet  the  other 
pupils  needed  no  watching.  They  governed  themselves.  Good  habits  had  be- 
come supreme.  Quietly,  promptly,  correctly,  at  the  low  signal,  all  the  class 
changes  were  made.    So,  too,  at  recesses  and  final  dismission. 

And  above  all— above  the  law  of  order — reigned  the  law  of  love  and  confi- 
dence. The  teacher  loves  the  children.  The  children  love  and  honor  the 
teacher.  In  this  atmosphere  of  love,  and  under  the  stimulating  influence 
of  such  enthusiastic  devotion  to  their  interests,  the  dullest  of  young  eyes  grow 
bright,  the  coldest  of  young  hearts  are  warmed,  and  over  both  intelligence  and 
behavior  steal  the  silent  changes  that  are  by  and  by  to  bring  cultivated  and 
virtuous  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Does  the  teacher  or  superintendent  of  this  school  complain  of  irregular  at- 
tendance, and  invoke  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  drag  thereto  the  unwilling  ? 
By  no  means.  Inquiry  rather  elicited,  from  one  well  informed,  the  answer: 
"  The  children  would  rather  go  to  school  than  net.  It  is  a  common  thing  for 
them  to  cry  because  they  cannot  go,  when  illness  or  other  extraordinary  cause 
prevents  attendance." 

Could  the  children  of  the  State  all  be  under  such  school  influences,  from  the 

age  of  six  to  twelve  only,  what  results  would  ensue !    A  single  generation  would 

see  the  average  virtue  and  intelligence  of  our  entire  population  advanced  many 

degrees. 
The  great  problem  of  all  educational  problems  is  how  to  provide  the  schools 

with  earnest,  intelligent,  noble-minded  teachers.     It  is  less  a  question  of  build- 
ings, apparatus,  books,  supervision,  etc. 

Would  that  the  people  of  the  State  could  be  induced,  even  for  a  single  year, 
to  give  half  as  much  consideration  to  this  subject  as  they  have  given  to  the 
comparatively  insignificant  matter  of  railway  rates. 
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"JUBILEE   HALL." 

The  formal  dedication  of  "Jubilee  Hall,"  of  Fi&k  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  occurred  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1876,  and  was  an  occasion  of 
great  interest.  We  received  a  copy  of  the  Nashville  Daily  American,  containing 
a  full  report  of  the  proceedings.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  school  is 
exclusively  for  the  colored  race,  and  that  Jubilee  Hall  was  built  with  money 
earned  by  the  famous  and  original  "Jubilee  Singers." 

The  building  is  a  magnificent  monument  of  their  success,  ranking  as  one  of 
the  finest  school  edifices  in  America.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  L,  and  has  an 
east  front  of  145  feet,  and  a  south  front  of  128  feet.  Including  basement  and 
cellar,  it  is  six  stories  high,  and  is  supplied  with  all  the  modern  conveniences 
of  water,  steam,  and  gas.  The  entire  building,  with  its  120  rooms,  is  heated 
by  steam,  each  room  having  a  radiator.  There  are  875  gas  burners.  The 
doors  of  the  main  entrance  are  of  black  walnut,  of  massive  proportions,  with 
complete  bronze  trimmings.  The  side  light  and  transom  are  furnished  with 
richly  colored  glass. 

Saying  nothing  of  the  reception  rooms  and  parlors,  with  folding  doors,  the 
library,  office,  music  room,  dressing  rooms  for  visitors  and  transient  guests,  etc., 
we  learn  that  the  dining-room  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  building,  is  "a  superb 
room  of  magnificent  proportions,"  capable  of  seating  300  persons.  It  has  two 
rows  of  columns  through  the  center,  and  is  lighted  by  18  chandeliers. 

The  furniture  of  each  room  in  the  dormitory  department  is  of  solid  black 
walnut.  Each  floor  here  has  bath  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  shower 
sponge-bath  rooms,  with  the  same,  water  closets  and  wash  closets. 

The  front  halls  and  stairways  are  wainscoted  with  beautiful  wood,  alternated 
Id  dark  and  light,  brought  from  the  Mendi  Mission,  West  Africa. 

The  newel  post  of  the  main  stairway  is  a  curious  gem.  It  is  composed  of 
twenty-nine  different  kinds  of  wood:  1  Coco,  2  White  Holly,  3  Cocobola, 
4  Leopard,  5  Carets,  OShomac,  7Brayiletto,  8  Olive,  9  Birdseye  Maple,  lOSiger, 
11  California  Laurel,  12  Woodyark,  or  wood  of  the  ark,  13  Japanese  Ash, 
14  Gak  Burl,  15  Florida  Cedar,  16  Ash  Burl,  17  Maple  Burl,  18  Butternut 
Burl,  19  Hungarian  Ash,  20  Curly  Comino,  21  Mahogany  Crotch,  22  Satin 
Wood  Crotch,  23  Tulip,  24  Thnga,  25  Rosewood,  26  French  Walnut,  27  Palm, 
28  American  Walnut  Crotch,  29  Ebony. 

From  the  ample  cellars  beneath  the  basement,  six  of  which  are  for  meats, 
butter,  milk,  etc.,  and  others  for  the  bewildering  net  work  of  steam  pipes,  water 
pipes,  waste  pipes,  etc.,  to  the  huge  water  tanks  in  the  attic,  the  entire  structure 
is  complete  in  every  arrangement  for  convenience  and  comfort. 

We  do  not  see  any  mention  of  elevators  to  save  the  students  the  trouble  of 
climbing  four  or  five  flights  of  stairs.  Such  a  palatial  building  would  nat- 
urally be  provided  with  them,  and  doubtless  the  exhausted  reporter  neglected 
to  speak  of  them  through  mere  inadvertence.  Possibly,  however,  it  was 
thought  best  to  allow  the  pupils  the  exercise  of  climbing  the  stairs,  provided 
the  labor  wag  cheered  by  the  wainscoting  of  beautiful  wsods  from  ancestral 
Africa. 
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But  really,  we  would  like  to  ask  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and 
the  immediate  management  of  Fisk  University,  a  few  questions : 

1.  Was  not  Ihe  entire  cost  of  this  magnificent  Jubilee  Hall  a  good  deal  over 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  ? 

2.  What  are  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  institution,  and  is  there  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  first-rate  instructors? 

3.  Is  it  the  proper  order  of  evolution  with  a  school  designed  to  be  great  and 
permanent  and  useful,  to  first  put  all  available  funds  into  a  single  costly  and 
magnificent  building  ?  Did  Harvard,  or  Yale,  or  any  other  successful  eastern  Uni- 
versity or  College  do  so  ?  Did  Michigan  University  do  so?  Is  is  wise  for 
Fisk  University  to  do  so  ? 


The  Date-Line. — This  subject  promises  to  call  out  thought  and  discussion, 
as  well  as  Gail  Hamilton's  article,  as  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Earthman's  commu- 
nication.   We  give  a  note  from  a  correspondent: 
Editors  Journal  of  Education  : 

The  article  on  the  "  International  Date-Line,"  in  the  January  No.  of  the 
Journal.,  contains  some  much-needed  information,  as  the  question :  "Where 
does  the  day  begin  ?"  has  ever  been  a  puzzle  to  many  teachers  in  attempting  to 
explain  the  subject  of  Longitude  and  Time.  On  page  21,  however,  tenth  line 
from  bottom,  the  words  "eastward"  and  "westward"  should  change  places. 
Upon  referring  to  the  Manual,  from  which  the  article  is  copied,  I  find  the  same 
misplacement  of  words  there.  That  these  words~are  misplaced  is  evident  from 
the  experience  of  circumnavigators,  as  explained  on  the  first  page  of  the  article. 
Yours  truly,  J.  J.  Simpson. 

Appleton,  Wis. 

He  also  notes  that  "or,"  at  the  end  of  line  0,  page  10,  should  read  on. 

England. — Following  the  custom  of  Pennsylvania,  this  country  provides  by 
law,  as  do  also  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales,  that  if  any  parents  object  to  have 
their  children  present  at  such  religious  exercises  as  may  be  conducted  in  the 
public  schools,  such  children  may  be  withdrawn  or  absent  during  the  same. 
In  England,  it  is  said,  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  purchase  of  degrees 
from  pretended  American  institutions  which  have  no  existence.  Great  must 
be  the  honesty  and  intelligence  concerned  in  the  trade.  In  England  a  real 
degree  is  worth  something;  in  this  country  its  value  is  doubtful. 

Prop.  Butler's  article  on  "Prc-Historic  Wisconsin  "  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest, and  we  hope  will  elicit  correspondence  with  him  from  those  who  have 
such  mementoes  of  the  dim  past  as  he  alludes  to.  We  shall  present  more  on 
the  subject  hereafter. 

Teacher's  Month. — A  bill  has  passed  both  houses,  making  the  teacher'* 
month  20  days — instead  of  22  as  heretofore — unless  the  contract  shall  specify- 
some  other  number.  When  the  law  takes  effect,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it 
will  affect  only  such  contracts  as  are  made  after  that  date. 
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New  Cot;nty  Superintendehts.— The  whirligigs  of  time  and  of  politics 
have  brought  in  an  unusually  large  number  of  new  county  superintendents,  a 
list  of  whom  we  prepared  last  month,  but  did  not  find  room  for  it.  We  note 
by  counties,  alphabetically : 

Barron,  A.  J.  White  vice  W.  Bird. 

Brown,  T.  E.  Sedgwick,  v.  M.  Lynch. 

Clark,  H.  J.  Hoffman,  v.  R.  J.  Sawyer. 

Crawford,  G.  J.  Miller,  v.  T.  S.  Redlon. 

Dane  (1st  Dist.),  A.  R.  Ames,  v.  W.  H.  Chandler. 

Douglas,  I.  W.  Gates  (a  former  incumbent),  v.  Thos.  Clurk. 

Eau  Claire,  Miss  Agnes  Hosford,  v.  J.  F.  Ellis. 

Green,  T.  C.  Richmond,  v.  D.  H.  Morgan. 

Jefferson,  C.  J.  Collier,  v.  S.  A.  Craig. 

Juneau,  I.  W.  Wightinan,  v.  D.  P.  Kenyon. 

Kenosha,  David  II.  Flett,  v.  J.  P.  Briggs. 

Kewaunee,  W.  H.  Seymour  v.  J.  M.  Read. 

La  Fayette,  Henry  Jane,  v.  Thos.  J.  Van  Meter. 

Manitowoc,  W.  A.  Walker  v.  Michael  Kirwan. 

Monroe,  N.  H.  Holden  (formerly  Supt.),  v.  A.  E.  Howard. 

Oconto,  Miss  Maggie  M.  Coms"tock,  v.  H.  W.  Gilkey. 

Pepin,  J.  H.  Rounds  v.  M.  B.  Axtell. 

Pierce,  H.  S.  Baker,  v.  R.  L.  Reed. 

Polk,  Jas.  W.  Dean,  v.  Chas.  E.  Mears. 

Racine,  M.  J.  Smith,  v.  Thos.  Malone. 

Richland,  David  P.  Parsons,  v.  W.  J.  Waggoner. 

Rock  (1st  Dist),  J.  W.  West,  v.  E.  A.  Burdick. 

Shawano,  Miss  C.  A.  Magee,  v.  C.  R.  Klebesadel. 

Sheboygan,  Geo.  W.  Weeden,  v.  M.  D.  L.  Fuller. 

Trempealeau,  A.  Whiting  (former  Supt.),  v.  J.  B.  Thompson. 

Walworth,  F.  W.  Isham,  v.  S.  P.  Ballard. 

Waukesha,  John  Howitt,  v.  A.  H.  Craig. 

Waupaca,  C.  W.  Packard  (an  old  incumbent),  v.  J.  Burnham. 

Waushara,  W.T.  Williams,  v.  T.  S.  Chipman. 

Wood,  C.  B.  Garrison,  v.  C.  L.  Powers. 

We  gain  some  good  men,  doubtless,  but  we  lose  some  who  have  been  proved 
and  found  excellent.  The  misery  of  our  elective  system  is  that  it  too  often 
gives  us  incompetent  men,  and  allows  petty  resentments  to  work  the  displace- 
ment of  such  as  have  been  efficient,  impartial  and  faithful.  The  bill  pending 
before  the  legislature,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  cure  many  of  the  defects  which 
now  clog  the  system  and  render  it  unpopular. 

Sheboygan  sends  us,  through  Mr.  L.  D.  Harvey,  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  a  handsome  list  of  fourteen  subscribers — the  whole  number  of  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  we  believe. — We  hear  the  Kindergarten, 
in  charge  of  Miss  Schinkel,  highly  spoken  of.  She  is  assisted  by  Miss  Blot. 
The  instruction  is  in  both  German  and  English. 
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Michigan.— The  University  has  an  attendance  of  478  literary  students  (no 
M preps  "  or  u sub-freshmen  ") ;  870  in  medicine  and  surgery,  and  456  in  law;  to- 
tal 1,198.— The  Teacher  complains  that  but  one  "state  institute "  was  held  last 
year— (no  state  comes  up  to  Wisconsin,  all  things  considered,  in  the  institute 
line)— and  says  nine-tenths  of  the  teachers  get  no  professional  instruction, 
except  at  the  state  institutes.  The  one  normal  school  has  800  normal  pupils  in 
attendance.— The  state  teachers'  association  was  held  at  Grand  Rapids  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  with  the  usual  attendance.— The  Teacher  lately  said :  "  Educa- 
tion in  Michigan  is  on  the  backward  swing,  in  the  matter  of  legislative  and 
official  action."  We  trust,  however,  that  it  is  to  the  end  that  it  may  swing  still 
farther  the  other  way,  when  the  rebound  comes. 

Illinois.— Noticeable  events  are  the  prohibition  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  and  the  accession  of  Duane  Doty,  from  De- 
troit, as  assistant  city  superintendent. — It  has  been  resolved  in  a  meeting  of 
educators,  at  Chicago,  to  raise  $10,000  among  the  teachers  and  superintendents 
to  help  represent  the  educational  condition  of  the  state  at  the  Centennial. — 
Since  writing  the  above  we  notice  the  resignation  of  Supt.  Pickard,  for 
twelve  years  at  the  head  of  the  Chicago  schools. 

Pennsylvania. — A  notable  session  of  the  state  association  was  held  in 
August,  at  Wilkesbarre.  The  papers  and  discussions  evinced  solid  advance- 
ment.— In  September,  most  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  normal  school  at 
Bloomsburg,  were  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  faculty,  citizens  and  trustees  keep 
up  the  school,  with  most  excellent  spirit. — The  state  is  all  agog,  of  course,  about 
the  Centennial.— Philadelphia  has  just  appropriated  $50,000  for  evening  schools . 
— Some  sixty  annual  sessions  of  county  institutes  were  held  last  fall. — At 
an  institute  held  in  Lancaster  county,  Dr.  French,  lately  with  us,  was  a  worker. 

Virginia. — This  state  is  making  progress.  Within  the  past  eight  years,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Educational  Journal,  "  a  sghool  system  has  been  created  in  the 
face  of  much  secret  and  some  open  opposition,  which,  with  all  its  imperfec 
tions,  compares  favorably  with  tnat  of  some  of  the  states  long  noted  for  their 
good  schools.  Six  thousand  teachers  are  employed,  five  thousand  of  the  num- 
ber in  the  primary  schools — The  state  superintendent,  Dr.  Ruffner,  deals  a  vig- 
orous blow,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Jouknal,  against  nepotism  in  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers.  The  writer  above  alluded  to  follows  this  up  with  a  trenchant 
article  on  the  need  of  fitness  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  school  officers  for 
their  work,  recommending  that  the  "Old  Dominion  "  learn  from  the  example 
of  the  new  dominion  of  Canada. 

Texas. — But  recently  connected  with  other  states  by  railroads,  and  with  a 
vast  territory  thinly  inhabited,  this  state  has  lagged  behind.  But  with  a  school 
fund  of  $2,500,000,  a  land  endowment  for  public  schools  of  40,000,000  acres,  it 
must  in  the  future  have  almost  unlimited  pecuniary  means  for  their  support. 
The  present  drawback  is  a  great  aversion  to  taxation  for  schools.  The  whole 
population  is  about  $1,500,000;  school  population  800,000,  but  little  over  1,000 
school  houses,  which  of  course  cannot  accommodate  more  than  a  fourth  or 
fifth  of  the  children. 
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An  American  in  Iceland.  An  account  of  its  Scenery,  People  and  History. 
By  Samuel  Knkeland,  M.  D.  Boston :  Lock  wood,  Brooks  &  Co.,  1876. 
The  rush  of  tourists,  and  the  consequent  deluge  of  "  notes  of  travel,"  have 
taken  away  some  of  the  zest  and  romance  of  a  trip  to  the  more  frequented  parts 
of  Europe.  Of  late  years  its  northern  portions  have  been  more  sought,  and 
the  occurrence  of  its  m Menial  celebration,  in  August,  1874,  turned  attention 
anew  to  Iceland.  A  party  of  representative  Americans,  made  up,  beside  the 
author,  of  Bayard  Taylor,  the  traveler,  Dr.  Hayes,  of  Arctic  fame,  Cyrus  W. 
Field,  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  King,  and  M.  Halstead,  the  well  known  leading 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  resolved  to  be  there  to  see,  and  met,  for 
the  voyage  north,  in  Scotland.  Touching  at  the  Orkney,  Shetland  and  Faroe 
islands,  which  Dr.  Kneel  and  regards  as  the  proper  way  to  get  an  introduction 
to  Iceland,  they  participated  in  the  celebration,  Mr.  Taylor  reading  a  very 
acceptable  poem  on  the  occasion.  They  also  visited  the  principal  objects  of 
interest  on  the  island  before  their  return. 

Iceland,  with  an  area  of  28,000  square  miles — something  less  than  Ireland  or 
the  state  of  Maine— has  a  population  of  only  70,01 0.  Large  portions  of  the 
island,  however,  are  uninhabitable,  and  the  population  has  been  held  in  check 
by  volcanic  eruptions  and  by  floods.  Only  last  summer  one  of  the  most  wide, 
spread  and  destructive  volcanic  disturbances  that  has  ever  been  recorded,  visit- 
ed  the  island.  Fleeing  originally  trom  oppression  in  Norway,  the  hardy 
Norsemen  who  have  dwelt  for  a  thousand  years  among  the  volcanoes,  hot 
springs,  snow  and  ice  of  this  almost  arctic  island,  have  been  a  most  remarka- 
ble people,  especially  as  the  discoverers  of  Greenland  and  America,  and  for 
their  surprising  literary  achievements,  when  "the  rest  of  Europe  was  immersed 
in  intellectual  darkness."  Losing  their  independence  by  degrees,  they  have 
been  less  active  and  energetic  during  the  last  few  centuries,  but  like  the  slum- 
bering fires  of  their  volcanoes  beneath  the  snow  fields  and  glaciers,  their  old 
Norse  spirit  has  never  died  out,  and  will  in  the  future  awake  once  more  to 
stirring  and  noble  deeds. 

In  consequence  of  the  disasters  the  past  year,  emigration  has  been  thought 
of  a  good  deal,  and  various  parts  of  North  America,  including  Alaska,  have 
been  visited  with  that  view.  A  few  are  settled  in  this  state,  in  Shawano  county 
and  at  Milwaukee.  At  present  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  settle  in  the  Red 
River  Valley,  north  of  lake  Manitoba.  Whoever  would  read  a  fresh  and 
graphic  account  of  Iceland,  her  strange  physical  characteristics,  her  no  less 
strange  history  and  adventures,  her  wonderful  literary  achievements,  and  her 
present  condition  and  prospects,  should  get  Dr.  Kneelaod's  fascinating  book. 

Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.  By  John  A.  Stewart,  Princi- 
pal of  High  School,  Reading,  Pa.  Philadelphia;  J.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 
One  good  effect  of  the  Centennial  will  be  to  call  renewed  attention  to  our 
past  history.  This  is  well,  as  we  are  quite  too  much  inclined  as  a  people  to 
look  ahead  and  forget  the  past.  We  need  to  think  more  of  the  virtues  and  sac- 
rifices of  the  founders  of  the  Republic.    This  manual  of  our  history,  dividing 
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it  into  ten  periods,  tells  the  story  in  a  graphic  and  pleasing  manner,  and  with 
its  beautiful  clear  print,  numerous  and  appropriate  illustrations  and  maps, 
pronouncing  vocabularies,  chronological  table  and  review  questions,  furnishes 
a  quite  complete  text-book  for  common  schools. 

Politics  for  Young  Americans.  By  Charles  Nordhofp,  author  of  the 
Communistic  Societies  of  the  U.  S.,  etc.  Revised  edition,  for  Schools  and 
Colleges.    New  York :    Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  volume,  though  small  in  bulk,  contains  much  thought.  Written  orig- 
inally for  the  instruction  of  the  author's  son,  it  is  free  from  the  pedantic  style 
in  which  the  subject  is  usually  presented,  and  therefore  all  the  more  readable 
and  intelligible.  It  is  a  timely  and  lucid  discussion  of  such  topics  as  Society, 
Liberty,  Law,  Governments,  Political  Parties,  Suffrage,  Taxes,  Public  Debts, 
Money,  Labor,  Capital,  Usury  Laws,  Banks,  "  More  Greenbacks,"  Strikes,  Pro- 
hibition Laws,  Trial  by  Jury,  and  many  other  things  which  every  American 
ought  to  know  and  understand.  The  writer  has  strong  convictions  and  ex- 
presses them  forcibly,  but  without  unbecoming  dogmatism.  Of  course  some 
of  his  positions  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  more  radical  and  visionary  sort  of 
so-called  statesmen,  but  they  seem  to  us,  as  a  whole,  eminently  sound.  The 
book  will  do  great  good  and  ought  to  have  a  wide  circulation.  It  is  just  the 
thing  for  teachers,  if  they  wish  to  know  what  they  are  talking  about  when 
they  teach  "  Constitution.'1 

Chapters  on  School  Supervision.  By  Wm.  H.  Payne,  Supt.  Schools,  Adri- 
an, Mich.  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
u  Every  man,"  says  Mr.  Payne,  is  a  debtor  to  his  profession."  Acting  on 
this  principle,  he  has  rendered,  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  most  excellent 
service  in  that  department  of  the  profession  of  which  he  treats,  and  his  dis- 
cussions touch  indeed  the  whole  field  of  school  work.  It  is  refreshing  to  meet 
a  book  from  a  teacher  which  shows  such  a  happy  combination  of  sound  prin- 
ciples and  instructive  explanatory  details.  The  scope  of  the  book  will  be  seen 
when  it  is  stated  that  it  discusses  the  nature  and  value  of  superintendence,  the 
superintendent's  powers  and  duties,  the  art  of  grading  schools,  reports,  records, 
blanks  and  examinations.  The  author  modestly  disclaims  ability  to  speak  au- 
thoritatively in  regard  to  the  wants  of  large  cities,  but  we  mistake  if  his  book 
does  not  become  a  standard  authority,  and  we  know  of  nothing  which  equally 
well  or  nearly  so  well  covers  the  ground  gone  over.  We  most  heartily  com- 
mend the  book  to  all  principals  and  superintendents.  Price  $2.00.  See  adver- 
tisement in  this  number. 

The  "  Domestic"  Monthly  for  February  chronicles  and  foreshadows  the 
fashions  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  ladies,  and  is  to  be  commended 
for  leaning  to  moderation  and  good  taste.  The  literary  contents  of  the  maga- 
zine are  of  a  very  creditable  character,  and  wholesome  tendency.  On  the 
whole,  the  combination  is  a  happy  one.  The  story  of  "A  Mother-in-Law" 
comes  to  a  very  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  price  of  the  Monthly,  only  $1.50, 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  Address  Blatte  &  Co.,  849  Broadway,  New 
York. 
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A  visit  to  Xecedah  recently  gave  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inspect  the  schools  of  that  village. 
We  found  them  well  managed  and  efficient. 
Principal  Wood  is  doing  good  work,  and  he  is 
ably  seconded  by  faithful  and  competent  assist- 
ants. Necedah  is  a  pleasant  village,  and  con- 
tains many  exceedingly  intelligent  and  public- 
fpirited  citizens. 

One  evidence  of  this  is  that  the  school  books 
nsed  in  the  schools  are  all  purchased  by  the 
school  board  directly  from  the  publishers,  and 
sold  by  the  Principal  to  the  pupils  at  cost,  thus 
effecting  a  large  saving  to  the  people,  and  ren- 
dering the  work  of  the  schools  more  effective 
by  the  prompt  and  full  supply  of  books. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  is  said  to  be  favorably  consid- 
ering the  plan  of  free  text-books  for  her  public 
schools. 

Supt.  Flett,  of  Kenosha,  informs  us  that  the 
two  days*  session  ;of  the  Teachers*  Association 
of  that  county,  at  Liberty,  January  21  and  22, 
was  a  success.  Fully  half  of  the  teachers  of 
the  county  were  present,  besides  many  pupils, 
patrons  and  friends. 

He  finds  a  large  majority  of  the-schools  visit- 
ed in  good  condition.  The  most  serious  draw- 
backs to  their  success  are  Irregular  attendance, 
want  of  punctuality,  and  multiplicity  of  text- 
books. He  has  been  agitating  the  subject  of  a 
«tate  tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  finds 
that *•  it  meets  with  almost  universal  favor.11 

Prof.  Salisbury  has  prepared  and  had  en- 
graved two  outline  maps  of  the  United  States, 
for  use  by  classes  in  Geography  and  History, 
and  by  members  of  Institutes.  These  maps 
were  engraved  by  A.  M.  Cravath,  a  Whitewater 
boy  of  18,  and  are  very  neat  work  as  that  of  an 
amateur. 

The  design  is  to  have  the  details  of  the  maps, 
snch  as  state  boundaries,  etc.,  inserted  by  the 
pupil.  In  History  classes  colonial  boundaries, 
successive  territorial  acquisitions  and  conse- 
quent changes  of  boundaries,  campaigns  of  ar- 
mies, etc-,  can  be  progressively  shown  in  differ- 
ent maps  made  by  the  pupils.  As  these  maps 
can  be  famished  at  the  nominal  cost  of  2  cents 
each,  and  by  the  100  at  1%  cents,  they  are  both 
cheap  and  efficient  means  of  aiding  historical 
and  geographical  study  in  schools  and  Insti- 
tutes. 

The  appointment  of  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlln, 
of  Beloit  College,  as  chief  of  the  State  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  gives  much  satisfaction  to  his  edu- 


cational brethren  in  Wisconsin.  The  appoint- 
ment is,  so  far  as  we  know,  universally  regard- 
ed as  a  fitting  one.  Prof.  Chamberlln  is  a  man 
of  thorough  culture,  a  classical  graduate  of  Be- 
loit, of  state-wide  reputation  as  a  scientist,  and 
his  already  long  connection  with  the  survey 
qualifies  him  for  supervising  its  rapid  and  thor- 
ough completion.  He  will  doubtless  have  the 
honor  of  publishing  the  full  report  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  co-laborers  in  this  interesting 
field  of  Investigation.  At  least  it  now  seems 
probable  that  the  Legislature  will  authorize  its 
publication. 

Beloit  College  has  recently  had  a  bequest  of 
$8,600  by  the  will  of  the  late  James  S.  Seymour, 
of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  three  ladles 
recently  elected  county  superintendents  in  this 
state  will  most  worthily  represent  their  sex  in 
the  new  and  important  field  Just  opened  to 
them.  One  oft-repeated  objection  to  women  as 
superintendents,  is  that  they  cannot  visit  the 
inaccessible  schools.  Let  the  following,  from 
a  late  issue  of  the  Oconto  Lumberman,  go  on 
record  as  testimony  against  this  fanciful  objec- 
tion: 

Miss  Com  stock,  our  present  efficient  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  is  now  making  a 
general  visitation.  She  has  already  visited  the 
most  remote  districts,  and  reports  the  school* 
giving  general  satisfaction.  Those  places  rep- 
resented as  mostly  inaccessible  she  finds  as 
easily  reached  as  even  those  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  railroads.  The  people  will  find 
upon  trial  that  the  lady  will  perform  her  duty 
to  the  letter,  and  fulfill  every  requirement  of 
her  office. 

Eau  Claire  purchases  school  books  and  fur 
nlshes  them  to  the  pupils  at  cost,  through  the 
Principals  of  the  schools.  So  Prof.  Hutton 
told  us  on  our  recent  visit  to  his  excel- 
lent school.  The  plan  is  there,  as  in  other 
places  where  tried,  found  to  be  largely  econom- 
ical and  convenient.  Wo  believe  there  is  only 
one  better  plan— the  system  of /re*  text-books. 

Prof.  G.  C.  Bannan,  of  the  Kenosha  High 
School,  having  resigned  his  position  to  accept 
the  principalship  of  the  Haven  School,  Chica- 
go, the  latter  city  returns  the  compliment  and 
sends  Prof.  T.  P.  Maryatt  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
Kenosha.  The  Telegraph  says  that  Prof. 
Maryatt  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  possesses  the 
manners  and  bearing  of  a  gentleman,  and  is 
spoken  very  highly  of  by  all  Lwho  have  known 
him  in  the  past. 
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LANGUAGE  THE  TEACHER'S  MAIN  INSTRUMENT. 

The  present  is  not  a  didactic  composition,  intended  to  present  an 
exact  outline  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature.  It  has  no 
such  pretensions;  it  is  merely  a  random  collection  of  thoughts  on 
language  with  a  special  view,  however,  to  the  wants  and  requirements 
of  teachers  in  this  direction.  It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  we  are 
now  entering  upon  an  era  when  this  important  subject  is  receiving 
more  attention.  Time  was,  when  it  received  little  or  none,  or  con- 
sisted mainly  of  a  "beggarly  account"  of  grammar  rules,  which 
served  but  little  good  purpose  in  teaching  how  to  "  speak  and  write 
the  English  language  with  propriety."  According  to  the  notions  of 
a  race  of  educators  now  happily  nearly  extinct,  it  was  thought  that 
if  other  studies  were  well  studied,  language  would  take  care  of  itself; 
in  short,  that  as  people  learned  to  use  their  own  mother,  tongue  as 
naturally  as  pigs  squeal,  it  required  little  or  no  attention  beyond  an 
acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  grammar.  Arithmetic,  under  the  an- 
cient regime,  thus  received  more  time  and  attention  than  was  legiti- 
mately its  due.  This  study  is  doubtless  an  indispensable  one,  but  the 
time  allotted  to  it  was  too  great  in  many  schools,  consistently  with 
the  claims  of  other  and  at  least  equally  important  subjects.  Of 
course,  most  if  not  all  children  can  and  should  learn  the  art  of  reck- 
oning thoroughly,  and  a  proper  share  of  attention  should  always  be 
given  to  it;  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  completely  to  usurp  the  place 
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t>f  other  studies.  Excellence  in  arithmetic  depends  on  a  special  fac- 
ulty of  the  mind,  and  may  exist  to  a  wonderful  degree  in  people  not 
otherwise  remarkable  for  high  intellectual  endowments.  In  some 
schools  we  have  seen  more  advanced  scholars  spending  all  or  most  of 
the  day  in  trying  to  solve  arithmetical  conundrums  which  illustrated 
no  principle,  and  which  only  served  to  pass  the  time.  Even  the 
teachers  themselves,  in  days  gone  by,  had  but  little  theoretical  or 
practical  acquaintance  with  their  own  language,  and  would  be  liable 
to  commit  the  most  egregrious  mistakes  where  pen,  ink  and  paper 
\vere  concerned.  We  remember  seeing  some  copy  slips  made  by  a 
young  lady  teacher  who  was  a  fair  specimen  of  her  class,  and  which 
violated  every  one  of  the  rules  of  grammar  which  after  a  fashion  she 
daily  taught.  We  remember  such  examples  as  these:  "  moses  grows 
on  bankes;"  "  nedcesity  has  noe  lawes;"  "  parseverence  overkoms  dif- 
fecolties,"  etc.  And  when  acting  once  as  member  of  a  school-board, 
I  was  addressed  in  writing  by  the  female  teacher,  who  took  "  the  lib- 
berty  of  inquiring  if  it  was  hir  dooty  to  cindel  the  stuvf'  When  I 
veceived  and  read  this  remarkable  missive,  I  was  at  first  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  her  ladyship  meant  by  "  cindel  the  stuv,"  until  at  last, 
alter  profound  study  over  it,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  want- 
ed to  know  if  it  was  incumbent  on  her  to  light  the  school  fire;  for  to 
kindle  the  old  stove  itself  could  hardly  have  been  done  except  by 
melting  it  over  again.  Another  example  occurs  to  me  of  the  same 
kind,  and  which  consisted  of  an  equally  remarkable  piece  of  English 
composition,  written  on  a  postal  card  and  addressed  to  a  neighbor  of 
mine  that  was  some  relation  to  the  writer,  who  was  a  common  school 
teacher.  It  was  somewhat  laconic,  and  couched  in  the  following 
words:  "havbin  Examind  gotmi  sertificat  an  Comenses  skool  nixt 
mun-dy."  Doubtless  these  are  extreme  cases,  but  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  race  of  illiterate  teachers  "  still  lives,"  and  pays  board  and 
lodging  in  many  remote  country  districts,  and  it  will  take  some  time, 
perhaps,  before  it  runs  altogether  out. 

Meantime,  however,  the  horizon  is  beginning  to  brighten  all 
round,  and  English  is  gradually  coming  to  occupy  its  proper  and  le- 
gitimate place  in  the  order  of  studies.  Of  late  years,  many  excellent 
works  have  been  written  with  the  view  of  presenting  an  outline  of 
the  history  and  structure  of  our  noble  tongue.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  such  as  have  fallen  under  our  notice: 
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Latham's  Hand-book  of  the  English  Language. 

Marsh's  Lectures  on  the  English  Language. 

Marsh's  Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Language. 

Mailer's  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language. 

Muller's  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 

Angus'  Hand-Book  of  the  English  Language. 

Craik's  History  of  English  Literature  and  the  English  Language. 

De  Vere's  Studies  in  English. 

Clark's  Elements  of  the  English  Language. 

D wight's  Modern  Philology. 

Whitney's  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language. 

Day's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English. 

Carpenter's  English  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

Fowler's  English  Language. 

Oliphant's  Sources  of  Standard  English. 

English,  Past  and  Present.    By  Archbishop  Trench. 

First  Steps  in  English  Literature.    By  Arthur  Oilman. 

History  of  the  English  Language.    By  H.  E.  Shepherd. 

For  the  beginner  the  last  two  perhaps  would  be  the  most  suitable 
books;  but  there  are  now  so  many  excellent  works  upon  the  English 
Language,  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  making  a  choice.  To 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  the  whole 
or  even  the  half  of  what  has  been  published,  unless  one  enjoys  more 
time  and  opportunity  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  people.  Much 
will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  student's  particular  tastes  and  re- 
quirements, as  well  as  his  opportunities  and  leisure.  To  follow  up 
the  subject  of  philology,  which  is  vast  as  the  thoughts  of  man, — for 
language  connects  itself  most  intimately  with  all  other  subjects  of 
human  interest  or  research, — would  occupy  a  lifetime,  and  still  leave 
behind  much  that  was  unknown  even  to  the  most  patient  and  labo- 
rious investigator.  But  in  the  general  case,  this  is  quite  unnecessary, 
although  some  men  like  Richard  Grant  White  and  Professor  Wm. 
Swinton,  devote  a  great  portion  of  their  time  to  "  rambles  among 
words."  Such  born  scholars  have  a  real  taste  and  love  for  the  sub- 
ject, and  doubtless  feel  as  much  intense  pleasure  and  genuine  excite- 
ment in  hunting  a  "  panting  syllable,"  or  a  fragment  of  a  word,  to 
its  remote  origin,  and  in  tracing  its  affinity  and  relations,  as  sports- 
men do  in  hunting  down  a  hare  or  a  fox;  po3sibly  more  so;  for  this 
kind  of  investigation  is  a  genuine  passion  with  some  minds.  By  the 
writer  first  named,  many  excellent  essays  have  been  written  and  pub- 
shed  in  the  Galaxy,  upon  the  subject  in  quiestion;  and  they  are  all 
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valuable  and  worthy  the  attention  of  the  student  of  language,  wheth- 
er teacher  or  member  of  any  other  profession. 

Without  some  knowledge  at  least  of  the  origin,  history  and  pres- 
ent condition  of  his  own  language,  no  one  can  be  said  to  be  really 
well  informed  or  well  educated;  and  all  teachers  should  endeavor  to 
rank  as  high  as  possible  among  people  of  education.  In  the  matter 
of  language,  they  should  not  be  behind  any,  for  it  is  their  main  in- 
strument; and  as  the.  soldier  said  of  the  world  that  it  was  his  oyster, 
and  with  his  good  sword  he  would  open  it,  with  language  as  the 
mystic  key,  the  teacher  must  open  the  gates  of  knowledge  both  to 
himself  and  his  scholars.  I  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
all  teachers  of  common  schools  will  be  required,  as  an  essential  qual- 
ification for  their  office,  to  know  something  at  least  of  the  history  of 
their  mother  tongue,  just  as  they  are  now  required  to  know  the  out- 
lines at  least  of  the  history  of  their  country;  and  when,  in  addition 
to  mechanical  parsing  and  analysis  of  sentences,  they  will  also  have 
to  give  evidence  of  their  knowledge  of  language,  both  theoretically 
and  practically.  It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  expect  that  every 
teacher  worthy  of  the  name,  should  be  able  to  write  a  correct  compo- 
sition on  some  well  understood  theme;  not  mere  ditch-water  compo- 
sition; not  a  collection  of  awkward,  pointless,  pithless  sentences 
which  may  mean  anything  or  nothing,  put  together  without  logic  or 
coherency,  but  a  series  of  lucid  ideas  clothed  in  appropriate  lan- 
guage. The  ability  to  compose,  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner,  comes 
of  course  only  after  considerable  practice,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
tha  best  models;  but  such  exercises  ar6  invaluable  to  every  one,  inas- 
much as  they  not  only  serve  to  cultivate  a  literary  taste,  but  also 
make  the  scholar  think  and  study ',  and  thus  prevent  him  from  degen- 
erating into  a  mere  machine,  in  parsing  and  analyzing  according  to 
awkward  diagrams  or  stereotyped  rules.  Geo.  Harper. 


Problem. — Will  some  of  your  Mathematical  readers  be  so  kind  as 

to  give,  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal,  a 

rule  for  finding  the  length  of  the  arc  of  a 

circle,  knowing  its  subtended  chord,  and  the 

distance  from  the  center  of  the  chord  to 

'B  the  center  of  the  arc?    See  diagram.. 

Student  and  Subscriber. 
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DRAWING— III. 

In  my  last  paper  I  attempted  to  say  that  when  the  pupil  has 
finished  a  course  in  symmetry,  he  is  prepared  to  take  up  similarity,  or 
comparison;  but  that  the  objects  from  which  he  copies  should  within 
themselves  contain  the  elements  of  symmetry.  (By  mistake  the 
words  read  u  elements  of  similarity,"  which  is  absurd.)  This  point 
should  not  be  overlooked;  for  if  we  should  jump  too  suddenly  in  our 
course,  it  would  lose  its  main  feature — a  natural  progression.  First 
let  the  pupil  draw  leaves  and  flowers,  for  they  are  nearly  symmetrical. 
After  leaves  and  flowers  he  may  take  up  other  natural  forms,  as  ani- 
mals. By  abundance  of  work  of  this  kind,  interspersed  with  original 
work  in  designing,  he  is  constantly  increasing  his  stock  of  hand  and 
*ye  culture. 

The  subject  of  perspective  naturally  comes  last  in  the  course.  The 
pupil  has  now  eye  culture  enough  to  give  him  correct  judgment  in 
his  measurements,  and  hand  culture  enough  to  give  him  power  of 
execution.  He  is  now  prepared  to  learn  and  apply  the  laws  and  rules 
of  perspective.  Practical  perspective  is  not  difficult.  I  believe  in  a 
thorough  course.  As  intimated  before,  drawing  in  our  public  schools 
should  not  be  picture-making.  There  is  very  little  use  in  the  pupil 
spending  his  time  simply  in  learning  to  draw  pictures.  He  needs  the 
discipline  that  a  thorough  course  will  give  him,  and  perspective  is  an 
admirable  field.  In  order  to  have  the  course  da  him  any  good,  he 
must  learn  the  rules  of  exact  perspective,  and  learn  to  appty  them. 
A  good  idea  is  not  enough,  as  some  would  have  you  think.  A  little 
sketching  through  glass,  and  a  little  copying  are  not  enough.  From 
these  he  can  get  only  an  inaccurate  smattering  of  the  subject.  Too 
many  have  been  trained  in  this  way,  as  the  inaccuracies  of  our  text- 
books abundantly  testify.  The  laws  and  rules  of  perspective  are  not 
above  the  comprehension  of  children  of  twelve  years  and  over.  The 
laws  and  rules  of  exact  perspective  can  be  made  plain  without  the 
aid  of  mathematics,  and  should  be  taught  intuitively.  The  law  gov- 
erning all  perspective  is  that  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  objects 
more  toward  the  eye  in  straight  lines,  and  that  the  visual  angle  de- 
creases as  the  object  is  removed  from  the  eye.  The  rules  of  perspect- 
ive can  be  found  by  experiment.  The  pupil  has  but  to  understand 
that  he  must  consider  the  material  on  which  he  is  to  draw  to  be  a 
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transparent  substance,  transmitting  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from 
the  the  object  to  be  drawn;  and  that  he  has  but  to  draw  lines  repre- 
senting these  rays  of  light  where  they  pass  through  the  material,  to 
represent  the  object  in  true  perspective.  How  to  draw  these  lines  he 
learns  from  the  use  of  the  square  and  the  dividers.  Model  drawing, 
if  rightly  handled,  has  a  proper  place  here.  Knowing  the  absolute 
and  relative  dimensions  of  the  model  with  its  position  and  distance,, 
he  is  able  to  make  an  exact  representation  of  it.  Simply  setting  the 
model  before  him  for  the  purpose  of  sketching  it  is  productive  of 
meager  results.  I  would  not  entirely  discard  this  sketching  of  mod- 
els, for  it  has  its  uses.  It  gives  a  good  general  idea  of  perspective, 
and  teaches  the  drawing  of  such  subjects  as  do  not  require  an  accu- 
rate perspective.  But  in  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing  it  is 
of  little  value. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  these  papers  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
teaching  of  drawing  in  its  application  to  class  work,  but  to  give  an. 
outline  of  the  theory  of  instruction.  The  reader  will,  therefore,  not 
be  detained  by  a  dozen  pages  showing  the  manner  of  developing  the 
rules  of  perspective.  The  application  of  the  rules  to  practical  work 
would  require  a  volume. 

After  the  pupil  has  passed  through  the  course,  an  outline  of  which 
has  been  given  in  these  pages,  his  drawing  may  take  either  of  two 
courses — industrial  or  art.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  common 
school  to  teach  specialties,  therefore  here  the  course  must  end;  and  if 
the  pupil  wishes  to  become  a  designer,  a  draftsman  or  an  artist,  he 
must  pursue  his  studies  otherwheres.  The  foundation  is  laid.  The 
disciplinary  part  of  drawing  is  finished.  If  he  wishes  discipline,  hi& 
mind  is  prepared  to  grapple  with  the  sciences,  the  higher  mathemat- 
ics and  the  languages.  If  he  wishes  culture,  he  has  learned  to  think 
and  do  for  himself,  and  is  consequently  better  able  to  appreciate  the- 
thoughts  and  deeds  of  others.  He  has  gained  a  taste  for  the  beauti- 
ful, and  can  feast  on  the  beauties  of  art  and  literature — has  a  pass- 
port to  that  beautiful  world  where  the  cultured  dwell  in  thought* 
Must  he  need  use  his  hands  and  eyes  in  earning  his  daily  bread?  He 
has  a  command  of  his  hand  and  eye  that  will  make  him  a  master 
workman.  Does  he  wish  to  follow  that  grand  though  humble  call- 
ing, a  teacher  of  youth?  He  has  a  power  of  illustration  that  is  in- 
dispensable to  a  thorough  teacher. 
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That  the  study  of  drawing,  as  a  necessary  factor  in  a  practical  and 
thorough  education,  be  taught  to  every  child  in  the  State,  is  the 
heart-felt  wish  of  the  writer. 

New  Lisbon.  W.  S.  Johnson. 


TEACHERS  AND  THE  "JOURNAL." 

That  department  of  the  Journal  which  is  designed  for  the  contri- 
butions of  those  interested  in  the  cause  of  education  is,  if  properly 
supplied,  its  most  entertaining  feature  to  the  general  reader.  Upon 
the  success  of  that  department  in  a  great  measure  depends  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Journal.  In  that  measure  are  the  teachers  of  Wiscon- 
sin responsible  for  the  status  of  their  official  organ.  What  then 
must  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin  do  to  make  the  work  of  that  depart- 
ment of  the  Journal  which  devolves  upon  them  a  permanent  suc- 
cess? There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question,  viz:  They 
must  write  and  give  utterance  to  the  views  which  their  experience 
and  observation  as  teachers  have  afforded  them.  In  order  to  secure 
the  best  results,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  following  questions: 

Why  should  they  write?  what  should  they  write?  how  should  they 
write?  and  when  should  they  write? 

The  teacher  should  write  because  he  owes  it  to  himself,  to  the 
Journal,  to  his  profession  and  to  humanity. 

Every  experienced  teacher  should  have  some  settled  convictions 
and  well  defined  plans  concerning  the  means  of  promoting  popular 
intelligence,  and  should  possess  a  readiness  to  express  his  views 
through  the  press  or  on  the  rostrum.  Such  ability  is  a  source  of  im- 
mense power  and  efficiency,  and  not  beyond  his  reach.  No  experi- 
enced teacher  can  afford  to  confine  his  influence  within  the  limits  of 
the  school-room  or  of  the  county  in  which  he  labors,  and  be  true  to 
his  calling.  The  Journal,  which  represents  his  interests,  has  a 
claim  upon  him  which  he  ought  not  to  ignore.  His  profession  de- 
mands that  he  should  enlarge  his  field  of  operation  and  his  influence. 
The  schools  for  which  he  labors  are  public  schools,  and  to  improve 
them  means  to  improve  the  public.  This  can  be  done  only  by  mould- 
ing public  opinion.  It  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  month  or  a  year. 
It  may  be  necessary  for  the  present  generation  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  next  generation  to  realize  the  desired  reform. 
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The  teacher  should  write  what  he  knows,  and  what  interests  him. 

He  should  write  in  a  manner  easy,  simple  and  natural.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  be  pedagic,  and  to  be  pedantic  is  fatal.  His  articles 
should  be  short.  As  a  matter  of  fact  long  articles  receive  but  little 
attention  and  less  appreciation.  They  are  read  only  by  a  few.  More- 
over, a  journal  should  satisfy  a  variety  of  tastes,  and  for  that  reason 
it  should  present  a  large  number  of  short  articles  full  of  pith  and 
point. 

The  present  is  the  proper  time  to  do  anything,  and  especially  that 
which  may  be  done  at  any  time.  The  present,  in  the  history  of  our 
country  and  of  our  common  schools,  demands  action  and  energetic 
work,  candor  and  decision.  This  our  presidential  year,  and  the  cen- 
tennial of  our  independence,  finds  our  common  school  question  as- 
suming proportions  never  before  known.  Every  teacher  should  be  a 
subscriber  to  the  Journal,  to  his  local  paper,  and  to  such  others  as 
his  leisure,  taste  and  means  can  afford,  and  through  them  he  should 
lend  his  influence  to  prepare  public  thought  to  consider  this  all  im- 
portant question  candidly  and  intelligently. 

The  columns  of  our  Journal  invite  the  views  of  all  experienced 
and  thoughtful  teachers.  Let  a  hearty  response  encourage  and  enli- 
ven a  worthy  enterprise  and  make  it  an  honor  to  our  state. 

Waupaca.  J.  6.  Da  vies. 


SCHOOL  TRAINING. 

The  slow  progress  which  children  make  in  knowledge,  the  long 
time  which  must  be  consumed  in  school  in  order  to  become  even 
moderately  intelligent,  require  a  persistency  and  constancy  of  effort 
which,  duly  weighed  are  almost  disheartening  to  the  parent,  and  often 
become  irksome  and  repulsive  to  the  young  learner.  Thousands  of 
words  are  to  be  spelled  and  pronounced,  and  repeated  time  and  again 
before  they  become  familiar;  the  organs  of  speech  are  to  be  patiently 
trained  to  give  intelligible  expression  in  reading;  the  elements  of  thp 
various  branches  of  study  must  each  in  turn  be  thoroughly  mastered, 
or  if  dates,  localities,  events  and  general  principles  must  be  stored  in 
memory.  The  mind  of  the  learner  is  to  be  disciplined  to  action,  ac- 
curacy, and  patient  study — curiosity  and  love  of  knowledge  are  to  be 
stimulated,  and  habits  of  industry,  obedience  and  regularity  are  to  be 
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fostered!  Such  work  and  much  more  is  within  the  province  of  school 
training. 

Such  training  requires  time.  Usually  the  most  susceptible  period 
of  life  is  given  up  to  school  instruction.  Year  after  year  parents 
watch  with  keen  and  ceaseless  anxiety  the  objects  of  their  fondest 
expectations,  as  they  slowly  progress  in  knowledge.  They  cheerfully 
dispense  with  services  which  might  save  them  many  a  weary  step 
and  contribute  to  their  personal  enjoyment.  Forgetting  how  much 
there  is  to  be  learned,  at  times  they  become  impatient  and  impru- 
dently, perhaps,  but  often  too  justly,  charge  upon  the  teacher  the 
lack  of  skill  and  fidelity.  School  training  requires  expense.  Our 
public  schools  are  mainly  supported  by  taxation.  Revenue  from  the 
school  fund  can  be  counted  as  nothing  in  most  of  the  rural  school 
districts.  In  many  of  the  smaller  school  districts  the  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  schools  are  equal  to  the  amount  assessed  on  all  the 
real  and  personal  property  comprised  in  such  districts.  Add  to  this 
the  cost  of  school  houses,  books  and  incidental  expenses,  and  the  out- 
lay becomes  a  burden  tolerated  by  property-holders  only  on  the  theo- 
ry that  education  is  essential  to  manhood  and  good  citizenship. 

Again,  school  training  requires  good  teachers.  What  is  taught 
should  be  well  taught.  Mind  and  heart  culture  is  a  responsible  work. 
Tt  requires  tact,  firmness,  and  a  sound  judgment.  Set  a  novice  to 
build  a  house  or  a  steam  engine,  to  manage  a  bank,  or  a  ship;  but 
never  put  him  to  the  delicate  task  of  moulding  the  character  of  our 
children.  No  profession  or  calling  demands  higher  qualities,  or  more 
varied  accomplishments,  clearer  perceptions  of  what  is  good,  and 
true  and  beautiful,  than  that  of  teaching.  We  boast  of  our  public 
schools.  Our  system  of  education  we  think  is  the  crowning  excel- 
lence of  our  republican  institutions.  To  the  poor  the  fountains  of 
knowledge  are  opened,  and  they  are  invited,  yea  urged  to  partake 
without  money  and  without  price.  In  theory  this  is  true,  and  the 
thought  is  really  enchanting;  but  what  is  the  reality?  In  the  lan- 
guage of  a  member  of  our  State  Assembly  in  1871,  "  More  than  90 
per  cent,  of  our  teachers  have  never  received  any  instruction  in  the 
art  and  science  of  teaching;  40  per  cent,  are  new  and  inexperienced, 
changing  their  places  every  terra,  looking  upon  the  school-room  as  a 
mere  make-shift  for  the  present.  Need  we  wonder  that  their  hearts 
and  souls  are  not  with  their  calling,  that  they  are  slaves  to  their  text- 
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books,  and  seem  to  believe  that  their  whole  duty  consists  in  hearing 
recitations?" 

Now  what  can  such  teachers  do  as  executives  of  the  powers  of  our 
public  school  system?  This  is  the  class  of  teachers  who  clamor  for 
more  wages,  who  complain  of  unappreciated  services,  who  steal  about 
from  one  district  to  another  and  repeat  the  impositions  of  their  in- 
competency and  unfitness.  These  are  the  teachers  who  often  deceive 
these  unsuspicious  and  undiscriminating  parties,  by  flattering  and  pet- 
ting their  children,  whose  real  interest  they  neither  care  for  nor  are 
competent  to  subserve.  The  writer  is  well  persuaded  that  a  very 
large  part  of  our  public  school  teachers  are  paid  too  much.  Their 
so-called  education  has  cost  them  but  little,  either  of  time  or  money. 
What  right  have  they  to  demand  as  teachers  double  and  sometimes 
treble  what  they  could  receive  in  household  or  farm  service?  But 
there  is  a  class  of  teachers  who  justly  command  our  respect;  they 
have  spent  time  and  money  in  seeking  culture  and  high  qualifications. 
They  love  their  work.  Their  souls  are  alive  with  the  true  inspira- 
tion which  kindles  in  their  pupils  a  kindred  spirit.  Such  teachers 
are  not  always  the  most  popular;  but  they  are  nevertheless  the  most 
useful,  and  are  alwaj's  appreciated  by  the  considerate  and  intelligent. 

River  Falls.  A.  H.  Weld. 


A  REVERIE. 

I  was  driving  by  the  apology  for  a  school-house  which  for  many 
years  had  afforded  the  only  means  of  education  in  the  district.  Prom 
its  site  I  could  see  four  or  five  excellent  farm  houses,  indications  of 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  neighborhood.  The  farm  houses  were 
embowered  in  shade.  The  school-house  occupied  the  center  of  a 
blank  half-acre  waste,  destitute  of  a  single  tree,  and  with  scarcely  a 
spear  of  grass  to  invite  through  the  open  gateway  the  wandering 
cattle.    Such  was  the  repulsive  vision  of  the  present. 

As  I  drove  on  I  conjured  up  the  more  attractive  vision  of  the  fu- 
ture. I  fancied  that  in  place  of  the  little  hut  upon  the  bleak  hill 
might  yet  be  seen  through  the  trees,  and  amid  a  neatly  kept  grassy 
lawn,  the  handsome  walls  of  a  new  structure,  more  worthy  of  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  dedicated. 

Hark!  I  hear  ringing  clearly  out  in  a  bright  morning  of  the  fu- 
ture the  bell  in  its  cupola.     I  see  troops   of  scholars,  cleanly  and 
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neatly  dressed,  entering  the  porch.  I  hear  no  vulgarity.  I  see  only 
the  glad,  free  actions  of  well  trained  children.  Having  entered,  I  see 
them  seated  upon  no  inhospitable  benches,  and  before  no  well-whit- 
tled desks.  The  walls  are  high,  and  covered  with  handsome  maps. 
The  windows  are  shaded,  and  I  observe  that  the  arrangements  for 
ventilation  are  admirable. 

Behind  glass  doors  I  behold  the  glitter  of  polished  brass,  and  at 
once  recognize  the  keys  that  unlock  the  hidden  secrets  of  Nature. 
There  is  the  air  pump,  the  electrical  machine,  the  galvanic  battery, 
the  orrery,  the  gyroscope,  the  steam  engine,  and  other  things  too  nu- 
merous to  name, — all  of  which  are  sufficient,  if  properly  used,  to 
carry  the  fortress  of  the  most  stubborn  ignorance  and  dullness;  for 
curiosity  leaves  unguarded  the  weak  points. 

Behind  other  transparent  doors  I  behold  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  not 
large,  but  I  see  all  parts  of  the  state  represented.  I  observe  many  rare 
and  valuable  contributions  from  the  geology  of  other  states  and  coun- 
tries. I  behold  rocks  and  organic  remains  that  speak  silently  yet  elo- 
quently of  the  primitive  ages  of  the  earth,  when  the  Iguanodon,  the 
Megatherium  and  the  {chthyosaurus  sported  their  huge  bulk  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Wealden  Period,  while  as  yet  men  was  not.  I  see  relics 
of  the  gigantic  vegetation  that  clothed  the  earth  during  the  Carbon- 
iferous Age,  speaking  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  of  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  Him  who  caused  to  be  stored  away  those  inex- 
haustible beds  of  coal  which,  ages  after,  were  to  contribute  so  largely 
to  man's  comfort  and  progress. 

I  see  other  things,  but  I  cannot  name  them  all.  They  are  sufficient 
to  arouse  to  inquiring  curiosity  the  dullest  intellect. 

But,  above  all,  I  behold  the  master  spirit  of  this  beautiful  little 
temple  of  learning.  He  it  is  that  chiefly  rivets  my  attention — a  true 
and  noble  teacher.  Intelligence,  and  dignity,  and  sympathy  beam 
from  his  countenance,  and  are  manifest  in  every  word  and  action. 
To  those  children  he  is  no  stranger.  For  years  they  have  loved  and 
revered  him.  For  years  he  has  been  leading  them  in  the  pleasant 
paths  of  wisdom  and  virtue.    Let  me  interrogate  him: 

"  0  Representative  Teacher  of  the  Future,  tell  me  who  have  come 
up  to  you  out  of  the  depths  of  an  ignorant  past,  tell  me  whence 
come  all  these—this  handsome  building,  these  maps,  these  beautiful 
instruments,  these  minerals,  these  bright  and  happy  children,  their 
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intelligent  and  honored  teacher?  Do  I  see  an  exception,  or  are  there 
others  like  these  and  like  you?" 

44  Sir,".  I  hear  him  reply,  "  what  you  see  is  not  exceptional.  Upon 
a  thousand  hills,  and  in  a  thousand  pleasant  valleys  of  this  great 
state,  you  can  behold  the  same.  4  Whence  come  they?1  you  ask. 
They  come  through  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  They  come  from 
a  conviction  that  their  children  are  their  most  precious  possession, 
and  that  the  true  foundations  of  individual  happiness  and  national 
prosperity  are  intelligence  and  virtue.  In  your  age  the  people  often 
built  better  houses  for  their  cattle  than  they  did  for  their  children, 
but  not  so  in  this." 

u  One  question  more,  0,  worthy  instructor  of  the  future — are  not 
taxes  multiplied,  and  the  people  impoverished  by  the  cost  of  what 
1  see?" 

"  Not  so,"  I  hear  him  reply.  "  The  taxes  are  not  as  burdensome  as  in 
your  day.  Then  the  prisons  were  full,  and  public  men  often  corrupt. 
Now  seldom  does  a  citizen  commit  an  offence  against  the  laws,  and 
public  men  are  intelligent,  capable  and  honest.  Then  the  earth 
brought  forth  but  scantily;  now,  an  hundred  fold,  owing  to  improved 
systems  of  agriculture,  resulting  from  the  universal  diffusion  of  sci- 
entific knowledge,  and  from  the  high  average  of  intelligence  in  the 
producing  class." 

A  dream  that  perhaps  was  not  all  a  dream. 

E.  Makan. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

The  great  educational  need  of  the  West,  and  of  the  whole  country, 
indeed,  is  good  schools  exclusively  devoted  to  fitting  boys  thoroughly 
for  colleges  of  high  standard.  The  public  high  schools  have  a  differ- 
ent function,  and  the  work  of  fitting  a  small  proportion  of  their 
pupils  for  college,  interferes  with  the  discharge  of  tneir  very  impor- 
tant legitimate  function.  Endowed  schools,  managed  by  private 
corporations,  receiving  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  keeping  them 
until  they  are  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old,  are  more  needed  in 
this  country  than  any  other  class  of  educational  institutions,  unless 
it  be  girls'  schools  of  the  same  sort.  It  would  be  clear  gain  if  nine- 
teen-twenthieths  of  the  so-called  colleges  and  universities  could  be 
converted  into  such  secondary  schools,  for  a  vigorous  school,  doing 
its  appropriate  work  with  thoroughness,  is  a  much  more  useful  insti- 
tution than  a  lame  college. — Pres't  Eliot,  of  Harvard. 

The  friends  of  thorough  training  in  the  collegiate  branches  of  ed- 
ucation would,  I  believe,  most  heartily  endorse  these  views  of  Presi- 
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dent  Eliot.  The  intermediate  schools  which  at  the  present  time  are 
most  needed  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  State  University  and  give 
full  scope  to  the  educational  forces  already  employed  in  that  institu- 
tion, are  schools  mainly  or  exclusively  devoted  to  fitting  youths  who 
aim  at  professional  training,  for  colleges  of  the  highest  standing. 

Two  such  schools  at  points  of  convenient  access  would  at  present 
be  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  state  for  this  special  prepara- 
tory work,  and  their  endowment  by  public  or  private  munificence 
would  contribute  materially  to  perfect  our  educational  system. 

A.  H.  W. 

^  ■  »i — 

SELECTED. 
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Living  Age. 


If  all  our  lives  were  one  broad  glare 

Of  sunlight,  clear,  unclouded; 
If  all  our  paths  were  smooth  and  fair, 

By  no  soft  gloom  enshrouded ; 
If  all  life's  flowers  were  fully  blown 

Without  the  sweet  unfolding, 
And  happiness  were  rudely  thrown 

On  hands  too  weak  for  holding — 
Should  we  not  miss  the  twilight  hours, 

The  gentle  haze  and  sadness  ? 
Should  we  not  long  for  storms  and  showers, 

To  break  the  constant  gladness  ? 
If  none  were  sick  and  none  were  sad 

What  service  could  we  render? 
I  think  if  we  were  always  fflad, 

We  scarcely  could  be  tender. 
Did  our  beloved  never  need 

Our  patient  ministration, 
Earth  would  grow  cold,  and  miss  indeed 

Its  sweetest  consolation ; 
If  sorrow  never  claimed  our  heart, 

And  every  wish  were  granted, 
Patience  would  die  and  hope  depart — 

Life  would  be  disenchanted. 

And  yet  in  Heaven  is  no  more  night, 

In  Heaven  is  no  more  sorrow ! 
Such  unimagined  new  delight 

Fresh  grace  from  pain  will  borrow ; — 
As  the  poor  seed  that  underground 

Seeks  its  true  life  above  it, 
Not  knowing  w7iat  will  there  be  found 

When  sunbeams  kiss  and  love  it, 
So  we  in  darkness  upward  grow, 

And  look  and  long  for  heaven, 
But  cannot  picture  it  below, 

Till  more  of  light  be  given. 
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THE  MISSISSIPPI-MISSOURI  — A  GEOGRAPHICAL 

BLUNDER. 

(Condensed  from  an  Article  written  in  1868.) 

A  serious  error  exists  in  the  ordinary  description  of  the  principal 
river  system  of  the  great  Central  Plain  of  North  America.  This  er- 
ror consists  in  changing  the  name  of  the  main  river,  1,250  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  giving  it  to  one  of  its  larger  tributaries — leaving 
the  principal  stream,  above  the  confluence,  to  be  regarded  as  an  afflu- 
ent merely,  and  giving  it  a  new  name.  In  other  words,  the  "Lower" 
and  "Upper"  Mississippi  are  described  together  by  American  geogra- 
phers as  the  "  Mississippi  River,"  and  the  "  Missouri,"  which  is  unques- 
tionably the  continuation  of  the  mainstream,  is  treated  as  a  tributary. 
This  error  is  perpetuated  in  all  our  School  Geographies,  including 
the  most  recent.  Thus,  Guyot's  Common  School  Geography  states 
(p.  99,)  that  "  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Slope  the  Mississippi  receives 
the  Missouri,"  and  yet,  in  the  same  paragraph,  informs  us  that  "«t 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  the  Missouri  is  twice  as  wide,  and  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  the  Mississippi  above  this  point."  The  pupil 
must  certainly  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  one  river  can  be  said 
to  "  re«eive"  another  twice  its  own  size. 

The  origin  of  the  parent  error,  that  of  regarding  the  Upper  Miss- 
issippi as  the  main  river,  instead  of  the  Missouri,  is  easily  explained . 
"  Though  above  the  junction,  not  so  large  as  the  Missouri,  *  *  * 
yet  having  been  first  explored,  it  received  the  name  of  Mississippi, 
[which  was  known  to  be  the  name  of  the  vast  river  De  Soto  had  dis- 
covered,] which  it  has  since  retained."*  When  Marquette  reached  it 
from  the  Wisconsin  (1671,)  he  would  be  likely  to  gather  from  the  In- 
dians that  it  descended  to  the  sea,  and  naturally  imagined  that  he 
had  found  the  great  river  which  De  Soto  had  seen,  130  years  before. 
And  even  when,  in  his  downward  voyage,  he  "heard  at  a  distance  ike 
noise  of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  *  *  *  and  came  to  the  most 
beautiful  confluence  of  rivers  in  the  world,  where  the  swifter  Missou- 
ri rushes  like  a  conquerer  into  the  calmer  Mississippi,  dragging  it,  as 
it  were  to  the  sea,"f — even  then  the  "good  Marquette"  failed  to  cor- 
rect this  wrong  impression,  and  it  seems  to  have  prevailed  to  the 
present  day,  in  spite  of  the  contradictory  facts  disclosed  by  subse- 
quent discoveries. 

♦Llppincott's  Gazetteer— Art.  Mississippi. 
tBancroft's  Eist.  TJ.  S.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  157. 
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A  similar  error  has  obtained  in  regard  to  the  main  stream  of  the 
Nile.  "  I  am  confident,"  says  Bayard  Taylor,  "  that  when  the  hid- 
den fountains  shall  at  last  be  reached,  and  the  problem  of  twenty 
centuries  solved,  the  entire  length  of  the  Nile  will  be  found  to  be 
not  less  than  four  thousand  miles,  and  he  will  then  take  his  rank 
with  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon — a  sublime  trinity  of  streams. 
There  is  in  some  respects,"  he  continues,  "  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  former  river.  The  Missouri  is  the  true  Miss- 
issippi^ rolling  the  largest  flood,  and  giving  his  color  to  the  mingled 
streams.  So  of  the  White  Nile,  which  is  broad  and  turbid,  and  pol- 
lutes the  clear  blue  flood  that  has  usurped  his  name  and  dignity.  In 
spite  of  what  Geographers  may  say,  *  *  *  the  blue  Nile  is  not 
the  true  Nile."*  This  extract  is  the  more  interesting  from  the  veri- 
fication given  to  Mr.  Taylor's  predictions  and  assertions  by  recent 
discoveries.! 

The  long  continuance  of  an  error  gives  it  a  fixedness  not  easily 
disturbed;  it  is  at  length  accepted  as  a  truth.  And  as  in  most  cases 
of  usurpation,  attempts  are  even  made,  in  the  case  before  us,  to  jus- 
tify the  usurpation  by  a  tributary  of  the  "  name  and  dignity"  of  the 
principal  river.  Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  in  discussing  the  real  source 
of  the  Amazon,  says:  "Geographers  are  not  agreed  as  to  which 
stream  shall  be  entitled  to  the  parentage  of  this  great  flood  of  waters  ; 
some  assigning  it  to  the  Tunguragua,  and  others  to  the  Ucayle  and 
Apurimac.  Our  own  opinion  inclines  to  the  first  named,  as  the  most 
western  branch,  and  most  direct  in  its  course,  though  not  the  largest; 
but  the  same  principle  decides  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi,  which  is 
also  the  more  direct  in  its  course,  though  much  inferior  in  length  and 
volume  of  water,  to  its  great  tributary,  the  Missouri." 

Stated  as  an  axiom,  the  principle  assumed  in  the  above  extract 
would  be  ennunciated  as  follows:  In  ascending  a  river,  the  question 
as  to  which  of  two  confluents  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  stream, 
is  not  decided  by  length,  breadth,  or  volume  of  water,  but  by  direct- 
ness of  course.  The  obvious  absurdity  of  this  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  few  examples:  For  instance,  in  ascending  the  Danube,  the  Drave 
will  be  found  coming  much  more  directly  in  the  general  eastward 
course  of  the  river  below  than  the  main  river,  which  comes  from  the 

•Travels  in  Central  Africa,  p.  814. 
tSpeke's  Di«.  Source  of  the  Nile,  pp.  548-51. 
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north,  above  the  confluence,  It  would  be  quite  absurd,  however,  to 
consider  the  Drave  as  the  true  Danube.  So,  in  examining  the  Hoang- 
ho,  we  find  an  abrupt  deflection  in  the  course  of  the  river  from  south 
to  east,  and  just  at  this  point  a  considerable  affluent  coming  in  from 
the  west.  The  affluent  is  not,  however,  because  of  its  greater  direct- 
ness, considered  the  main  stream.  In  short,  the  u  principle"  assumed 
has  np  foundation  in  fact  or  reason,  and  its  attempted  application,  in 
the  case  before  us,  is  entirely  arbitrary. 

It  happens,  however,  that  no  real  occasion  exists  for  raising  the 
question  of  directness  in  regard  to  the  general  course  of  the  Great 
River  of  North  America.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  from  the  physical 
features  of  the  country,  that  the  Missouri,  after  issuing  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  would  naturally  flow  eastward,  at  first.  But  at 
lengtH  highlands  interrupt  its  further  course  in  that  direction,  and 
there  being  barriers  to  the  north  also,  it  begins  its  southeastward  de- 
scent to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  its  axis  of  descent  thence  forward 
is  quite  as  direct  as  that  of  most  great  rivers.  After  a  course  of  a 
thousand  miles,  it  bends  considerably  more  to  the  eastward,  as  if  to 
receive  its  great  tributaries  from  the  north  and  east,  the  Upper  Miss- 
issippi and  the  Ohio.  It- then  gradually  returns  to  its  former  direc- 
tion, and  from  the  confluence  of  the  Red  River,  passes  to  the  Gulf  on 
its  prevailing  line  of  descent. 

In  Fay's  "  Great  Outline  of  Geography,"  a  new  argument  is  found 
for  elevating  the  Upper  Mississippi  to  the  supreme  rank.  Mr.  Fay 
says  of  the  Missouri:  "  It  strikes  the  Mississipi  at  a  point  where 
that  river,  to  which  in  length  and  mass  of  water  it  is  greatly  superior , 
has  half  completed  its  course.  Some  European  Geographers  consid- 
er the  Mississippi  as  only  an  affluent  of  this  gigantic  stream  [how 
can  they  do  otherwise?];  but  the  subordinate  rank  of  the  Missouri  is 
determined  by  the  fact  that  it  flows  through  regions  deficient  in  wood 
and  coal.  Its  sinuous  channel  is  moreover  sometimes  shallow  and 
interrupted  by  sand  bars,  and  by  the  impetuosity  of  its  current." 
(P.  209.)  All  this  bears  upon  the  commercial  importance  and  navi- 
gability of  the  two  streams,  no  doubt,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  de- 
termining which  is  the  superior  or  main  stream.  European  Geogra- 
phers are  simple  enough  to  suppose  the  question  is  decided  by  great 
superiority  "  in  length  and  mass  of  water." 

As  the  Lower  Mississippi  is  unmistakably  the  Great  River  of  North 
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America,  to  the  point  where  the  name  changes  to  "  Missouri,"  so  the 
Missouri  is  as  unmistakably  the  continuation  of  the  same  river,  des- 
pite the  accident  of  a  change  of  name;  despite  the  blunders  of  Mar- 
quette and  others;  despite  the  carelessness  of  geographical  writers,  or 
attempts  to  convert  the  blunder  into  a  truth  of  geographical  science. 
In  the  domain  of  physical  fact,  the  Missouri  can  no  more  be  degraded 
to  a  tributary  stream,  than  the  Atlantic  to  a  salt  water  lake.  The 
native  tribes,  impressed  with  the  immense  flood  and  overflow  of  the 
river  in  its  lower  portion,  might  well  call  it  "  Mississippi,"  the  "  Great 
Water;"  higher  up,  its  turbid  character  suggested  the  name  "  Missou- 
ri,11 "  Muddy  River.11  In  like  manner  the  great  river  of  South  Amer- 
ica is  called  by  the  people,  on  its  lower  portion,  "  Amazon,11  "  Boat 
Destroyer;11  higher  up  it  is  often  called  "  Solimoens,11  and  the  parent 
Btream,  issuing  from  the  Andes,  whichever  it  may  be,  has  still  a  dif- 
ferent name. 

TABULAR  COMPARISON 

Between  the  Main  Riter  and  the  Upper  MmUnippi,  above  the  confluence. 

Upper  Mississippi.  Main  River. 

Breadth,  (proportion) 1  2 

Volume, do 1  2 

Length  above  confluence 1,750  3,100 

Area  of  drainage,  sq.  miles 184,000  519,000 

J.  B.  P. 

♦  »  » — 

Pre-Historic  Articles  of  Stone  and  Copper  in  Wisconsin. 

[Last  month  we  published  a  circular  from  Prof.  Butler,  of  this  cityr 
alluding  to  a  large  collection  of  relics  of  the  stone  and  copper  ages, 
recently  placed  in  the  rooms  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  and  now 
being  prepared  for  exhibition.  The  collection,  which  is  a  most  re- 
markable one,  was  made  by  Mr.  Fred.  F.  Perkins,  of  Racine  county, 
and  as  the  whole  matter  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  we  quote 
the  following  sketches  of  his  life  and  labors:] 

Frederick  F.  Perkins,  of  Burlington,  Racine  county,  was  born  at 
Trenton  Falls,  New  York,  December  6,  1832.  His  father,  Origen 
Perkins,  in  1836,  made  his  advent  to  what  is  now  Burlington,  where 
he  found  only  two  small  log  buildings — one  occupied  as  a  tavern,  the 
other  as  a  store.  In  November  ensuing,  he  erected  the  first  private 
dwelling  in  town,  and  moved  his  family  into  it  in  March,  1837.  Here 
hia  son,  Frederick,  remained  till  1852,  receiving  a  common  school 
education,  and  working  on  a  farm.    He  then  went  to  New  York  Citv. 
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without  any  definite  object  in  view.  He  possessed  a  taste  for  draw- 
ing, and  after  visiting  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery,  became  enthused  with 
a  desire  to  become  an  artist,  and  entered  the  studio  of  Jasper  F.  Crap- 
sey,  with  whom  he  studied  assiduously  for  eight  years,  when  he  en- 
tered upon  his  profession  in  that  city,  with  good  prospect  of  success — 
sometimes  making  jaunts  into  the  neighboring  states. — State  Journal. 

While  in  the  region  of  Wilksbarre,  Pennsylvania,  in  1857,  Mr. 
Perkins  became  interested  in  the  stone  antiquities  found  in  that  sec- 
tion, and  made  quite  a  collection.  In  1862  he  opened  his  studio  in 
Milwaukee;  but,  returning  to  Burlington  in  1864,  and  becoming  con- 
nected in  marriage  with  Miss  Emily  Wainwright,  he  abandoned  his 
profession  for  the  time  being,  and  settled  down  on  the  farm  which 
his  father  had  located,  in  1836;  and  then  it  was  he  fairly  commenced 
his  collection  of  the  pre-historic  antiquities  of  Wisconsin — confined 
exclusively  till  1871,  to  implements  of  the  stone  age.  A  single  large 
copper  spear  head,  found  three  miles  north  of  Burlington,  in  October 
of  that  year,  so  excited  his  interest,  that  he  henceforth  made  a  spe- 
ciality of  seeking  specimens  of  the  copper  age,  not,  however,  neglect- 
ing to  secure  all  good  articles  of  the  stone  period. 

He  now  began  to  systemetize  his  mode  of  collection.  He  would 
spend  many  weeks  at  a  time  on  a  tour,  thoroughly  canvassing,  taking 
a  county,  and  going  carefully  through  it  by  townships  and  sections, 
missing  scarcely  a  house.  He  would  make  his  inquiries,  responding 
kindly  to  questions  of  curiosity,  obtaining  what  specimens  he  could, 
paying  for  them  when  pay  was  demanded;  and,  not  unfrequently 
hearing  of  some  fine  specimens  of  copper  age  that  had  been  sold  to 
some  peddler  for  old  copper  or  cut  up  or  melted  for  some  trifling  pur- 
pose. He  would  leave  his  card,  so  should  other  articles  of  interest  be 
found,  his  name  and  address  might  be  known;  and  being  a  ready  and 
apt  draughtsman,  he  would  generally  mark  on  his  card  the  shape  of 
a  spear  or  arrow  head,  or  some  other  antiquarian  device,  the  better  to 
keep  his  wishes  in  remembrance;  and  this  he  would  particularly  ob- 
serve when  at  the  residence  of  Germans  and  Norwegians.  Thus,  in 
all  weather,  with  the  thermometer  sometimes  as  low  as  fifteen  or 
twenty  degrees  below  zero,  or  during  the  extreme  heats  of  summer, 
would  he  push  forward  his  journeyings  with  varied  success. 

In  this  manner  were  the  counties  of  Racine,  Kenosha,  Walworth, 
Waukesha,  Milwaukee,  Jefferson,  Dodge,  Washington,  Ozaukee,  Fond 
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du  Lac  and  Sheboygan,  and  portions  of  Rock,  Dane  and  La  Fayette 
explored;  not  unfrequently  sojourning  for  the  night  in  a  barn,  hut  or 
hovel,  and  sometimes  suffering  from  a  run-away  of  his  horse,  and  en- 
countering other  perils  and  adventures. 

Some  days  he  would  scarcely  find  one  single  stone  arrow  head  to 
reward  his  toils  and  efforts,  and  get  discouraged;  when  the  next  day, 
perhaps,  in  some  unpromising  neighborhood,  he  would  find  most  in- 
teresting specimens  both  of  stone  and  copper.  These  repeated  jour- 
neys and  explorations  cost  Mr.  Perkins  much  time  and  expense;  at  a 
time,  too,  when  he  was  necessitated  to  effect  loans  for  improving  his 
farm.  But  so  fixed  was  his  determination  to  make  a  unique  and  val- 
uable collection,  with  the  ultimate  design  of  its  becoming  the  prop- 
erty of  the  state  in  which  he  had  spent  the  most  of  his  life,  that  he 
practiced  every  self-denial  in  order  to  continue  these  collections;  in 
which  Mrs.  Perkins,  sympathizing  heartily  with  his  tastes  and  pur- 
poses, would  freely  encourage  her  husband,  even  at  the  expense  of 
personal  and  family  comforts.  All  honor  to  such  unselfish  d3votees 
for  the  benefit  of  science,  and  the  extension  of  human  knowledge. 

The  collection  thus  made  consists  of  600  stone  rollers,  pestles, 
knives,  scrapers,  awls,  picks  and  anomalous  forms;  365  stone  axes  of 
various  forms  and  sizes;  about  50  stone  pipes  and  perforated  orna- 
ments; nearly  8,000  spear,  lance  and  arrow  heads;  and  of  copper  arti- 
cles, 68  spear  or  dirk-heads  with  sockets  for  shafts;  5  notched  for 
shafts,  with  flint  arrow-heads;  9  with  round  shanks  to  be  inserted  into 
shafts;  15  with  flat  shanks;  10  knives;  15  chisels  or  axes;  3  socket- 
axes,  knives  or  adzes;  5  augurs;  2  gads,  1  drill,  and  9  of  anomalous 
forms — numbering  altogether  over  9,000  articles  of  the  pre-historic 
age.  Nearly  all  are  in  the  finest  condition,  and  all  were  found  in 
Wisconsin.  All  of  the  rarer  articles  are  labeled  with  the  names  of 
their  finders;  and  a  record  is  preserved  of  the  locality  and  circum- 
stances of  their  discovery.  The  majority  of  them  were  turned  up  by 
the  plow;  but  some  were  found  as  deep  as  ten  or  twelve  feet  below 
the  surface — sometimes  embedded  in  clay  below  the  gravel. 

The  stone  collection  is  simply  wonderful,  while  the  copper  one  is 
confessedly  unequalled  in  the  country.  The  copper  districts  of  Lake 
Superior,  which  disclose  so  many  evidences  of  ancient  raining,  doubt- 
less furnished  most  of  the  material  for  the  manufacture  of  these  in- 
teresting implements  of  a  former  age;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  our 
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own  state  should  furnish  the  richest  field  for  this  rarest  class  of  pre- 
historic remains.  Prof.  Chas.  Rau,  in  his  valuable  paper  in  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1872,  on  the  Ancient  Aboriginal  Tribes  of 
North  America,  justly  remarks  that  "  the  copper  articles  left  by  the 
former  inhabitants  are  by  no  means  abundant;11  adding,  as  an  exam- 
ple, that  during  his  thirteen  years  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
Louis,  a  region  particularly  rich  in  tumular  structures,  he  did  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  single  specimen  belonging  to  this  class. 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society,  during  its  sixteen  years'  exist- 
ence, has  only  obtained  some  half  a  dezen  specimens  of  ancient  cop- 
per implements,  and  less  than  300  of  stone;  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, it  is  understood,  has  accumulated  15  copper  specimens,  and  has 
made  casts  of  several  of  the  Perkins'  collection;  the  late  Dr.  Lapham, 
as  the  result  of  nearly  forty  years'  efforts,  secured  only  11  copper  ar- 
ticles, for  some  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Perkins,  and  165 
stone  implements;  the  German  Natural  History  Society,  of  Milwau- 
kee has  collected  10  copper  specimens,  and  91  of  stone;  Dr.  Day,  of 
Wauwatosa,  1  of  copper  and  163  of  stone;  Beloit  College,  1  of  cop- 
per, and  53  of  stone;  and  Col.  C.  C.  Jones,  formerly  of  Georgia,  has 
six  copper  implements,  described  in  his  work  on  the  antiquities  of 
that  state.  And  our  own  Society,  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry's efforts,  had  secured  only  13  copper  specimens,  39  stone  axes,  and 
a  variety  of  spear  and  arrow-heads,  and  other  stone  implements. 

When  the  late  J.  W.  Foster,  LL.  D.,  of  Chicago,  published  in  1874, 
his  work  on  the  Pre-Historic  Races  of  America,  in  which  he  acknowl- 
edged his  frequent  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Perkins'  archaeological  collec- 
eions,  and  especially  his  collection  of  copper  implements,  it  very  nat- 
urally led  other  institutions  to  make  inquirjes  whether  he  would  be 
willing  to  dispose  of  them.  Our  late  lamented  associate,  Dr.  Lap- 
ham,  the  able  antiquary  and  scientist,  spent  three  days  in  a  careful 
examination  of  Mr.  Perkins'  collection,  expressing  his  astonishment 
at  its  extent  and  character — so  infinitely  in  advance  of  his  own,  which 
he  had  been  nearly  four  times  as  long  in  gathering. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  felicitation 
that  our  society  has  secured  a  collection  so  important  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  pre-historic  period  of  Wisconsin,  and  which  probably 
stands  unrivaled  by  any  similar  collection  in  the  country.  Future 
generations  will  commend  the  foresight  and  persistence  of  Mr.  Per- 
kins in  making  it,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  Society  in  securing  this 
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priceless  treasure.  Let  this  richest  acquisition  of  our  Society  serve 
to  stimulate  its  officers  and  members,  and  the  people  of  Wisconsin, 
to  renewed  efforts  for  the  augmentation  of  this  department  of  our 
collections,  that  it  shall  worthily  attract  the  attention  of  the  anti- 
quaries of  the  civilized  world. — Annual  Report  of  the  State  Histori- 
cal Society. 


THE  GIANT  PINES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

In  the  spring  of  1852  a  hunter  named  Dowd  was  employed  to  sup- 
ply provisions  to  a  party  of  workmen  then  digging  a  canal  for  the 
Union  Water  Works  Company,  in  the  county  of  Calaveras,  Califor- 
nia. He  depended  for  the  supply  on  the  game  that  was  running  wild 
in  the  forests  that  covered  the  heights  and  valleys  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. During  one  of  his  foraging  expeditions  he  wounded  a  bear 
and  hotly  pursued  it  to  some  distance.  The  exciting  chase  led  him 
out  of  the  usual  track,  and  he  went  farther  and  farther,  until  he 
reached  a  grove  of  mighty  trees,  the  sight  of  which  so  filled  him  with 
admiration  and  amazement  that  he  let  fall  his  weapon,  forgetting  the 
object  of  his  pursuit.  At  first  he  thought  it  was  a  dream  and  that 
no  such  gigantic  trees  could  exist,  but  by  touching  and  handling 
them  he  convinced  himself  of  their  reality,  and  started  back,  all 
eagerness  to  relate  what  he  had  seen. 

But  the  workmen  refused  to  give  credit  to  his  story.  Instead  of 
expressing  any  wish  to  see  the  giant  grove,  they  only  laughed,  and 
treated  the  affair  as  a  joke.  After  a  day  or  two  the  subject  was  drop- 
ped, and  seemingly  forgotten.  But  the  hunter  had  not  forgotten  it. 
The  remembrance  of  the  wonderful  grove,  with  its  towering  trunks, 
was  fresh  in  his  mind.  He  despaired  of  inducing  his  fellows  to  go 
and  see  for  themselves,  and  he  devised  a  stratagem  by  which  he  could 
inveigle  them  to  the  spot. 

One  day  he  came  back  from  his  hunting  expedition  in  haste,  sooner 
than  usual,  and  told  the  men  he  had  killed  a  huge  grizzly  bear, 
the  largest  he  had  ever  met  with,  and  asked  them  to  go  with  him  to 
help  fetch  home  the  spoil.  The  men  started  with  alacrity,  Dowd  be- 
ing their  leader.  He  conducted  them  over  ridge  and  plain,  valley 
and  thicket,  until  at  last  the  mighty  grove  appeared  in  sight.  The 
hunter  ran  forward  and  stood  under  the  largest  of  the  trees.  "  This 
is  my  grizzly,"  he  said.  "  the  biggest  in  the  world." — Home  and  School. 
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THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

How  vast,  how  almost  overpowering  is  the  responsibility  devolved 
upon  the  common  school  teachers  of  our  state!  They  constitute  an 
army  of  five  thousand  men  and  women,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
molding  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  half  million  children  of  the 
state.  They  are  not  only  teachers,  guides  and  friends  of  all  these 
children,  but  they  are  also  the  moral  policemen  who  are  to  regulate, 
control,  and  restrain  them  from  acts,  as  well  as  from  thoughts,  which 
tend  to  disorder,  confusion  and  wrong.  This  army  is  now  on  trial. 
We  will  suppose  that  many  of  them  are  very  incompetent  for  the 
high  positions  which  they  occupy;  that  some  have  been  selected  from 
favoritism,  and  others  because  better  persons  could  not  be  had.  We 
will  suppose  that  many  of  them  are  perfectly  aware  of  their  incom- 
petency, and  drifted  into  this  responsible  business  just  to  get  employ- 
ment and  find  something  to  do.  With  these  classes  there  may  be 
improvement  and  preparation  for  the  future.  They  had  never  con- 
ceived before  the  great  responsibility  they  were  assuming.  They  had 
not  imagined  that  they  were  seeking  to  occupy  a  place  which  would 
strain  every  nerve  and  tax  every  power  to  fill  with  credit  to  them- 
selves and  usefulness  to  the  community.  They  had  not  believed  that 
they  are  the  men  to  to  whose  work  the  world  is  looking  as  an  exem- 
plification of  the  benefits  of  free  schools  and  their  capacity  to  raise 
mankind  above  crime,  pauperism,  ignorance  and  vice.  They  had  not 
remembered  that  they  are  the  molders  of  the  infant  minds  into  whose 
hands  are  to  be  the  fortunes  of  their  country,  and  that  those  hands 
must  be  trained  to  keep  themselves  clear  from  the  stains  of  ill-gotten 
plunder,  and  that  the  arms  which  direct  them  must  be  nerved  to  de- 
fend their  country  against  plunderers  and  usurpers  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad.  They  had  not  reflected  that  all  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  state  are  looking  to  their  patient  toil,  just  as  the  proprietor 
looks  to  the  gardener,  so  "  to  rear  the  tender  thought"  as  to  make  it 
bloom  and  bear  fruit;  so  to  train  the  young  minds  as  to  bring  them 
to  be  useful  and  industrious  men  and  women,  exemplars  as  citizens^ 
obedient  to  the  civil  and  moral  law,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  shocks 
of  life  with  a  bright  [intelligence  and  a  calm  and  patient  courager 
born  of  culture  and  mental  discipline. — Home  and  School. 


He  who  is  only  in  good  health  and  willing  to  work  has  nothing  to 
fear  in  this  world. — fasting. 
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STAND  BY  THE  TEACHER. 

Next  to  the  sublimity  of  standing  up  for  the  right  yourself  in  the 
face  of  opposition,  is  the  grandeur  of  standing  by  those  who  put 
themselves  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  in  all  moral  contests.  The 
world  is  a  moral  battle-field.  The  steps  of  every  good  man  lead  over 
fields  of  conflict,  where  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  have  been 
marshaled  the  one  against  the  other. 

Now  the  school-room  is  a  place  where  antagonism  is  often  present. 
Human  nature  is  found  in  this  little  miniature  world.  The  teacher 
must  now  and  then  become  master  or  general  to  lead  off,  in  the  mo- 
ment when  wrong  and  injustice  draw  the  sword  against  truth  and 
equity. 

When  such  conflict  occurs,  the  pupils  become  the  witnesses,  and 
the  moral  effect  for  good  or  bad  is  great  in  respect  to  the  issue.  Dis- 
cipline is  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  successful  school.  Different  degrees 
of  it  will  of  course  become  necessary,  according  to  locality  and  sur- 
roundings. As  to  whether  the  administration  shall  be  by  corporal 
punishment  or  by  moral  suasion  will  depend  on  circumstances.  But 
we  are  quite  persuaded  that  the  hue  and  cry  against  all  corporal  pun- 
ishment, under  any  and  all  circumstances,  comes  of  a  weak  and  maud- 
lin sentiment.  It  would  be  well,  and  pleasant  to  contemplate,  if  we 
were  so  near  the  teachers1  and  pupils'  millenium  that  nothing  would 
would  be  needed  in  the  way  of  government  save  an  appeal  to  the 
honor  of  the  scholar.  But  in  some  localities  where  the  teacher  finds 
himself  entering  the  lists  for  the  campaign,  there  is  no  principle  of 
honor  worth  naming  or  appealing  to.  The  moral  sentiment  is  very 
much  diluted.  In  fact,  demoralization  reigns  in  the  family,  and  of 
course  in  the  school.  This  is  not  always  owing  to  ignorance  or 
heathenism.  Even  respectable  families  have  sons,  and  daughters  too, 
who  have  never  been  governed  at  home,  and  who,  if  they  fail  to  re- 
ceive discipline  in  school,  will  fail  ever  to  get  it  till  sorrows  and  dis- 
appointments come  amain,  and  their  lives  have  proved  well  nigh  a 
failure. 

The  teacher  finds  himself  at  times  under  the  necessity  of  appealing 
to  the  rod  rather  than  to  the  sense  or  honor  of  the  pupil.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs,  whether,  when  such  an  emergency  arises,  you  pa- 
rents, and  especially  you  directors,  will  stand  manfully  by  the  teach- 
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er?     If  you  will  do  so,  probably  there  will  be  all  the  difference  in 
the  case  of  your  school,  that  there  is  between  success  and  utter  failure. 

A  case  in  point  to  illustrate:  In  one  of  our  public  schools,  the 
teacher,  who  had  been  the  incumbent  for  five  years,  had  been  popular 
and  "  successful."  He  retired  for  a  higher  salary,  and  Mr.  A.,  who 
had  also  been  successful  in  another  field,  was  the  successor.  He  un- 
derstood that  he  was  now  going  into  a  good  school,  and  looked  for  a 
good  degree  of  discipline.  He  went  on  for  several  weeks  thinking 
that  this  excellent  (?)  school  would  almost  govern  itself. 

What  was  his  increasing  disappointment  to  find  that  the  school 
was  devoid  of  the  true  sense  of  honor  for  the  most  part,  and  that 
there  was  no  high  principle  on  wrhich  he  might  rely  in  securing  good 
order  and  obedience!  The  girls,  foremost,  and  the  boys,  some  of  the 
wildest  of  course,  openly  proclaimed  in  advance  that  they  would  not 
like  the  new  teacher.  He  bore  with  this  opposition  and  willful  dis- 
regard patiently  for  a  long  time;  too  long,  as  he  afterwards  found. 
Then  an  open  mutiny  arose.  For  a  direct  insult,  he  called  the  leader 
among  the  boys  into  the  recitation  room  and  there  punished  him  with 
a  whip.  Then  certain  other  of  the  u  sons  of  Belial "  arose  to  go  to 
the  rescue  and  defense  of  their  comrade.  Chairs  and  books  were  used 
as  weapons,  but  the  teacher  stood  his  ground,  though  obliged  to  use 
harsh  measures  as  to  the  crania  of  one  or  two  of  the  young  belliger- 
ents. Meanwhile  the  assistant  had  sent  for  the  directors  near  by  who 
were  soon  on  the  ground,  and  learned  the  state  of  the  case.  One  or 
two  of  the  parents  felt  aggrieved,  and  removed  their  precious  offspring 
from  the  school,  because,  forsooth,  the  punishment  with  the  thicker 
end  of  a  rawhide,  though  in  close  quarters,  was  too  severe!  But  this 
was  of  little  consequence,  as  of  course  the  school  would  be  better  off 
without  them. 

But  the  main  question  is,  did  those  directors  stand  by  the  teacher? 

Had  the  teacher  not  been  sustained,  and  if  these  weak-minded  pa- 
rents had  carried  the  day,  thus  creating  a  party  against  him,  who  does 
not  know  that  disaster  would  have  followed  to  that  school?  Utter 
demoralization  would  have  resulted,  and  the  doors  might  as  well 
have  been  closed  for  the  term.  But  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  the 
actual  result  after  three  or  four  weeks  resumption?  We  are  glad  to 
answer  that  good  order,  subordination,  and  proper  obedience  to  the 
constituted  authority  of  the  teacher  is  secured.     The  mutineers  are 
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ashamed  of  themselves,  and  the  good  moral  effect  of  this  action  of 
the  directors  is  felt  all  along  the  line,  and  in  every  school  district 
within  twenty  miles.  Stand  by  your  teacher!  especially  if  he  is  in 
the  right. — American  Journal  of  Education. 


SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

Any  teacher  in  any  institution  who  cannot  arouse  such  a  spirit  of 
cheerful  labor  in  a  pupil  as  will  overcome  his  natural  laziness,  his 
love  of  mischief,  and  his  tendency  to  animal  indulgence  is,  so  far  as 
that  pupil  is  concerned,  a  failure;  imparting  weakness  instead  of 
strength,  willful  virulence  instead  of  manly  self-control  in  every  sen- 
sual gratification.  And  any  institution,  I  care  not  how  many  and 
how  commodious  its  buildings,  how  able  and  celebrated  its  profess- 
ors, I  care  not  how  extensive  and  well  selected  its  libraries,  how  costly 
and  well  adapted  its  laboratories,  how  ample  and  well  arranged  its 
museums,  how  well  stored  and  attractive  its  art  galleries;  I  say  any 
institution  which  cannot  excite  in  any  FuP^i  a  spirit  of  earnest  in- 
dustry and  enthusiastic  endeavor  in  legitimate  pursuits,  that  will  dis- 
place his  lazy,  shirking  habits  and  evil  tendencies,  is  educating  that 
pupil  in  vice  instead  of  virtue,  for  future  evil  instead  of  good,  and  to 
be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  himself  and  his  kind.  Such  an 
institution  and  such  a  pupil  ought  to  be  separated;  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  How  many  colleges  or  academies  or  normal  schools  act 
on  this  principle? — Holbrook. 


WASTE  OF  LIFE  IN  SCHOOL  ROOMS. 

The  report  which  Dr.  Lincoln  made  to  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion at  its  last  meeting,  on  the  cause  of  the  disgraceful  waste  of  life 
in  American  school-rooms,  is  singularly  complete  in  its  method  of 
denunciation  of  well-known  abuses.  It  begins  as  follows:  u  First. 
School  work,  if  performed  in  an  unsuitable  atmosphere,  is  peculiarly 
productive  of  nervous  fatigue,  irritability,  and  exhaustion.  Second. 
By  '  unsuitable '  is  chiefly  meant l  close '  air,  or  air  that  is  hot  enough 
to  flush  the  face,  or  cold  enough  to  chill  the  feet,  or  that  is  i  burnt,' 
or  infected  with  noxious  fumes  of  sulphur  or  carbonic  oxide.  Third. 
Verv  few  schools  are  quite  free  from  these  faults."     The  remainder  of 
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the  report  is  equally  pointed,  but  we  call  special  attention  only  to 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  of  most  interest  to  undertakers,  and  to 
affectionate  parents,  who  are  also  school  committee-men,  or  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  raising  a  voice  in  town  meetings.  The  cheapness  of 
good  air,  and  the  frightful  cost  of  impure  air,  is  here  treated  accord- 
ing to  scientific  principles,  and  according  to  facts  as  they  exist.  No 
desired  reform  can  be  brought  about  so  cheaply  as  that  of  the  giving 
of  fresh  air  to  school-children. — Christian  Union. 


Care  of  the  Eyes. — The  following  general  rules  should  always  be 
observed  by  persons  when  writing,  reading,  drawing,  sewing,  etc. 
We  should  take  care  that  the  room  in  which  either  of  these  pursuits 
is  engaged  in  is  is  comfortably  cool,  that  the  feet  are  warm,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  tight  about  the  neck.  The  reason  for  this  in- 
junction is  a  simple  one:  to  prevent  an  excessive  tendency  of  blood 
to  the  head,  and  the  congestion  of  the  delicate  ducts  of  the  eye, 
which  is  consequent  thereupon.  These  precautions  observed,  take 
care  that  there  is  plenty  of  light,  but  not  so  much  as  to  dazzle  the 
eyes;  that  the  sun  does  not  shine  directly  on  the  object  we  are  at 
work  upon;  that  the  light  does  not  come  from  the  front,  but  from 
over  the  left  shoulder  if  possible;  that  the  head  be  not  much  bent 
over  the  work;  and  that,  in  reading,  the  page  be  held  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  of  sight. — Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln,  Secretary  American 
Social  Science  Association. 

The  First  Aim  of  Education. — r  accept  without  qualification  the 
first  principle  of  our  forefathers:  that  every  boy  born  into  the  world 
should  be  put  in  the  way  of  maintaining  himself  in  independence. 
No  education  which  does  not  make  this  its  first  aim  is  worth  any- 
thing at  all.  There  are  but  three  ways  of  living,  as  some  one  has 
said — by  working,  by  begging,  and  by  stealing.  Those  who  do  not 
work,  disguise  it  in  whatever  pretty  language  we  please,  are  doing 
one  of  the  other  two. 

The  practical  necessities  must  take  precedence  of  the  intellectual. 
A  tree  must  be  rooted  in  the  soil  befare  it  can  bear  flowers  and  fruit. 
A  man  must  learn  to  stand  upright  upon  his  own  feet  to  respect  him- 
self, to  be  independent  of  charity  or  accident.  It  is  on  this  basis 
only  that  any  superstructure  of  intellect ual  cultivation  worth  having 
can  possibly  be  built. — Fronde. 
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OPINIONS. 

DISTRICTS. 

Q.  Can  a  district  vote  the  school  away  from  the  school-house,  say 
for  a  year,  into  some  other  building? 

A.  No,  the  school  must  be  taught  in  the  school-house.  If  some 
exigency  arises,  as  need  of  repairs,  a  temporary  removal  may  be  justi- 
fiable, but  not  otherwise. 

Q.  The  town  board  assigned  us,  as  a  new  district,  $83.38  as  our 
share  of  the  value  of  school  property,  but  the  old  district  refuses  to 
pay  it;  what  is  the  remedy? 

A.  The  old  district  can  be  compelled,  by  mandamus*  to  raise  the 
amount  due  and  pay  it  over. 

POWERS  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Q.  Can  a  school  board,  under  the  laws  of  1875,  open  a  school- 
house  for  meetings  when  the  district  has  voted  against  it? 

A.  The  power  of  the  board  is  absolute;  the  vote  of  the  district 
makes  no  difference;  yet,  it  may  be  wise  in  the  board  to  act  in  accord- 
ance therewith. 

Q.  Under  the  law  of  1875,  can  the  board  allow  the  school-house 
to  be  used  permanently,  or  week  after  week,  say  for  a  private  school? 

A.  The  law  does  not  contemplate  a  proceeding  of  this  kind,  but 
only  a  temporary  or  occasional  accommodation,  for  "  meetings,"  by 
which  is  not  meant  a  daily  school. 

Q.  Can  the  board  authorize  a  half-hour's  recess  at  noon  instead  of 
an  hour,  if  objection  is  made  ? 

The  custom  of  one  hour  has  almost  the  force  of  law,  and  an  hour 
is  preferable  on  grounds  of  health.  I  should  recommend  the  board 
not  to  do  it,  except  by  the  general  desire  of  the  district. 

Q.  Can  a  school  board  admit  one  person  over  twenty  to  the  school 
and  refuse  another? 

A.     The  board  has  no  right  to  show  any  favoritism. 

DISTRICT  TREASURER. 

(J.  Is  a  district  treasurer's  bond  legal,  without  witnesses  to  the 
(signature? 

A.     The  signature  will  be  held  to  be  his  unless  h*»  denies  it.  (Chap. 
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137  Rev.  Stat.,  Sec.  92.)  The  attestation  of  witnesses  is  a  prudential 
usage,  but  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  bond. 

Q.  If  a  treasurer  embezzles  money  can  the  board  appoint  another 
in  his  place? 

A.  Not  until  judgment  is  obtained  against  him,  and  his  office  de- 
clared vacant,  by  the  governor.    (Chap.  XIV.,  Rev.  Stat.,  Sec.  3.) 

OUTGOING  OFFICERS. 

Q.  Can  old  officers  do  any  business  legally,  after  new  ones  are 
elected? 

A.  Yes,  for  ten  days,  but  not  longer.  During  the  ten  diys,  any 
person  elected  may  file  a  written  refusal  to  serve;  but  if  this  is  not 
done,  the  office  is  considered  to  be  accepted,  and  the  old  incumbent 
can  act  no  longer.  In  case  of  a  treasurer,  the  right  to  the  office  is 
vacated  if  an  approved  bond  is  not  filed  within  ten  days.  During 
ten  days,  and  while  the  newly  elected  officer  or  officers  are  deliberat- 
ing, and  do  not  come  forward  and  take  possession  of  the  office,  the 
old  officers  may  legally  do  any  act  that  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

BEFORE  SCHOOL — RECESS. 

Q.     When  must  the  teacher  be  at  the  school-house,  in  the  morning? 

A.  He  must  be  there  in  season  to  begin  school  at  nine,  and  ought 
to  be  on  the  ground  a  little  before,  to  "  see  to  things  " — say  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes  before  nine.  A  faithful,  earnest  teacher,  will  need  no 
prompting  about  a  matter  like  this. 

Q.     What  is  the  legal  recess — morning  and  afternoon? 

A.  The  law  does  not  prescribe  any  recess.  The  board  may  regu- 
late the  matter.  If  it  does  not,  the  teacher  will  do  it  according  to 
circumstances.  Fifteen  minutes  is  not  too  much  in  a  good  school, 
where  study  is  the  word.  Smaller  scholars  ma}'  have  more  than  one 
recess  without  detriment. 

GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

Q.     Can  three  out  of  five  months  be  a  German  school? 

A.  Not  and  be  a  part  of  a  legal  public  school.  If  a  public  school 
is  taught  five  months  in  the  English  language  by  a  qualified  teacher, 
the  law  is  complied  with;  not  without.  But  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able objection  to  a  German  school  in  addition  to  this,  where  most  of 
the  people  are  German.  In  fact  it  is  not  of  much  use  for  children  to 
attend  an  English  school  if  they  cannot  yet  speak  English.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  they  must  be  reached  and  anglicised  through  their  native 
tongue.     Every  intelligent  German  who  adopts  this  as  his  country, 
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expects  his  children  to  learn  to  speak  English  and  to  become  Ameri- 
can citizens,  although  he  may  very  naturally  wish  them  to  speak  and 
read  the  mother  tongue  also. 

FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Q.  When  a  high  school  has  been  maintained  thirteen  weeks,  how 
is  the  money  due  to  be  obtained  ? 

A.  By  making  the  report  required.  (Sec.  10.  See  also  Sees.  12 
and  13,  and  the  comment  on  Sec.  13.) 

Q.  Can  a  person  over  20  attend  a  free  high  school  free,  and  do  the 
pupils  of  such  a  school  draw  public  money? 

A.  Persons  over  20  pay  tuition,  as  at  other  public  schools.  All 
pupils  in  the  high  school  between  4  and  20  are  to  be  enumerated,  as 
in  other  public  schools,  and  will  draw  money.  Free  high  schools  are 
to  be  regarded  in  all  things  like  other  public  schools,  except  as  spe- 
cific provisions  are  made  to  the  contrary  by  the  law  which  authorizes 
them. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Q.  Am  I  justified  in  annulling  the  certificate  of  a  teacher  who 
cheated  his  landlord  about  his  board  bill? 

A.    Yes,  if  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  fraud. 

Q.  When  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  was  last  fixed,  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  county  was  less  than  5,000;  now  it  is  more.  Can  the 
salary  be  raised? 

A.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  authority  of  law  for  increas- 
ing the  salary,  during  the  term  for  which  it  has  once  been  fixed.  A 
person  accepting  the  office  is  presumed  to  be  aware  of  the  legal  sal- 
ary. If  not,  and  if  the  salary  is  found  insufficient,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  remedy  but  resignation. 

SCHOOL  IN  CONDEMNED  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

Q.  Our  school-house  was  condemned  on  the  23d  of  August.  The 
county  superintendent  cannot  tell  exactly  how  it  affects  our  drawing 
school  money.    Please  explain. 

A.  If  you  had  five  months1  school  during  the  last  school  year, 
previous  to  the  condemnation,  you  are  entitled  to  money  in  the  ap- 
portionment to  be  made  in  June,  1876;  but  for  any  school  kept  in 
the  condemned  school-house  this  current  year,  you  can  draw  nothing 
in  June,  1877.      Try,  therefore,  and  have  five  months'  school  in  your 
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new  schoofthouse,  or  in  part  in  some  suitable  hired  building,  between 
now  and  the  31st  of  August  next. 

Q.  If  a  school  is  disturbed  who  has  jurisdiction  of  the  offence? 
(Sec.  140.) 

A.  Any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county,  or  the  circuit  court. 
(Chap.  172,  Taylor's  Statutes,  Sec.  12.) 


DECISIONS. 

Two  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  affect  the  rights  of  teach- 
ers, are  indicated  below: 

1.  Except  so  far  as  it  may  be  limited  by  some  determination  of  the  qualified 
voters  at  the  annua]  meeting,  the  power  of  the  clerk,  with  the  consent  of  the 
director  or  treasurer,  or  both  [i.  e.  the  power  of  the  majority  of  the  board  as  the 
law  note  *'*,]  to  contract  with  and  hire  a  teacher,  and  bind  the  district  thereby, 
is  general;  and  a  contract  so  made  \b prima  facte  valid,  and  will  not  neces$arily 
be  void,  even  though  it  extends  beyond  his  term  of  office;  but  it  will  be  valid 
until  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  thereafter  unless  contrary  directions  are 
given  by  that  meeting,  or  subsequently  by  the  new  board.  Unless  such  con- 
tract  is  rejected  in  one  or  the  other  of  those  modes,  the  district  will  be  liable 
to  the  teacher  for  all  services  performed  under  it.— 16  Wis.,  8 13. 

Ordinarily  a  board  makes  no  contracts  to  extend  beyond  the  close 

of  the  school  year.    More  frequently  for  only  a  part  of  the  year.    It 

should  be  understood  by  teachers  that  according  to  this  decision  a 

contract  extending  beyond  the  time  for  the  annual  meeting,  (when 

the  district  expresses  its  will  anew  as  to  sex  of  teacher  to  be  hired, 

and  length  of  terms,  and  votes  how  much  money  shall  be  raised,)  may 

be  rejected  by  the  district,  or  if  not  by  the  district,  by  the  incoming 

board,  especially  if,  as  often  happens,  two  new  members  are  elected. 

If  not  thus  rejected  in  either  way,  it  holds  good. 

2.  If  the  taxpayers  of  the  district  were,  at  the  time  of  hiring  a  teacher, 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  such  teacher  was  incompetent,  and  had  obtained  a 
certificate  by  fraud,  it  was  their  duty  to  move  promptly  to  have  such  certificate 
annulled,  and  the  contract  set  aside,  unreasonable  delay  being  evidence  of  such 
acquiescence  in  the  fraud  as  would  make  them  liable  to  the  teacher  for  wages. 
-18  Wis.,  191. 

This  decision  is  referred  to,  not  on  the  supposition  that  similar 
cases  may  arise,  or  to  encourage  attempts  to  obtain  certificates  fraud- 
ulently, but  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting,  that  in  less  serious  cases, 
where  through  neglect  or  misapprehension,  a  teacher  is  employed  or 
continued  in  employment,  without  a  valid  certificate,  or  when  a  cer- 
tificate has  run  out,  the  courts  would  not  allow  the  district  or  board 
to  take  any  advantrge  of  such  neglecfc.  An  honest  teacher  will  be 
protected  to  all  reasonable  extent  in  obtaining  payment  for  services 
rendered.  J.  B.  P. 
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A  WORD  FOR  OURSELVES. 

We  would  make  a  particular  request  of  those  County  Superintendent*  who 
are  disposed  to  help  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Journal  among  their  teach- 
ers and  school  officers,  that  they  present  the  matter  this  spring  at  the  Institutes 
and  examinations,  and  that  some  one  he  appointed,  if  the  superintendent  has 
not  time  to  do  it,  to  present  a  subscription  paper  to  each  person  present.  Speci- 
men copies  will  be  sent  to  any  place  or  person  that  may  be  named.  It  is  de- 
sired that  all  subscriptions  taken  this  spring  begin  with  January.  We  much 
prefer  $1.10  in  advance  to  a  reluctant  subscription  to  be  paid  sometime;  for  sad 
experience  reveals  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  such  subscriptions  are 
never  paid.  It  is  not  absolutely  essential  that  the  money  come  in  advance, 
though  that  is  preferred.  We  will  send  the  Journal  to  those  who  have  not  the 
money  by  them  when  the  subscription  paper  is  prepented,  if  satisfactory  assur- 
ance is  given  to  the  canvasser  or  superintendent  that  the  money  will  be  sent  to 

us  soon. 

^ . »     

In  Advance. — By  the  Prospectus,  subscribers  will  have  noticed  that  the 
Journal  is  $  1 10  in  advance,  but  $1.25  after  three  months,  and  $1.50  after  six 
months.  As  the  January  number  was  not  issued  till  near  the  close  of  the 
month,  we  will  consider  the  three  months  out  with  April,  and  now  ask  all  in 
arrears  to  save  themselves  15  cents  and  us  the  disagreeable  task  of  sending 
bills,  by  remitting  their  subscription  before  tlie  end  of  April. 


THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEM  MENACED. 

We  express  our  belief  in  the  truth  of  two  apparently  contradictory  state- 
ments: First,  the  State  school  system  never  had  so  many  able,  persistent,  and 
sincere  enemies  as  at  the  present  time.  Secondly,  this  system,  as  a  whole,  was 
never  really  more  firmly  intrenched  in  popular  confidence  and  popular  need 
than  at  the  present  time.    We  will  explain. 

1.  Our  school  system  grew  out  of  a  conviction  of  its  necessity.  The  general 
intelligence  which  is  the  axiomatic  basis  of  a  popular  government  like  ours, 
can  only  be  secured  by  a  system  of  thickly  and  broadly  scattered  free  schools. 
Experience  and  reflection  both  proved  that  private  enterprise  was  inadequate 
for  the  great  and  necessary  work.  The  State  only  was  equal  to  so  prodigious  a 
task,  as  the  State  only  is  equal  to  the  necessities  of  war,  of  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial administration,  and  of  gigantic  systems  of  public  improvement. 

The  vast  bulk  of  the  people  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  satisfied  with 
the  public-school  system,  as  a  whole.  It  has  reasonably  met  the  need  for 
which  it  was  founded.  But  as  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  country  have 
increased  with  astonishing  rapidity,  as  new  industrial  and  social  conditions 
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have  been  rapidly  evolved,  the  school  system  has  not  kept  pace  with  them. 
The  system  that  was  reasonably  adequate  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  operation, 
is  now  seen  to  be  defective  in  some  important  details.  It  does  not  satisfactori- 
ly meet  the  new,  more  numerous  and  more^complex  conditions  that  are  crowd- 
ing  upon  us. 

Hence  enemies,  interested  and  disinterested,  sincere  and  guileful,  proclaim 
it  a  failure  and  demand  its  overthrow.  The  New  York  Tribune  has  been  pub- 
lishing numerous  letters  from  such,  many  of  them  exceedingly  able,  and  near- 
ly all  of  them  containing  in  their  charges  more  or  less  of  unpleasant  truth. 
There  is  dissatisfaction  in  New  England.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody,  Prof.  Everett, 
and  Mr.  Frank  W.  Bird,  of  Massachusetts,  are  said  to  be  among  the  opponents 
of  the  present  system. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  bold  and  earnest  letter  of  Gerritt 
Smith,  advocating  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  public-school  system,  and  the 
relegating  to  private  enterprise  of  that  with  which  the  State  has  no  right  to 
meddle.  Upon  this  letter  the  Jouknal  commented  at  some  length  two  years 
ago.  Not  a  few  first-class  men,  in  various  paits  of  the  country,  are  to-day  ad- 
vocating the  same  thing  with  like  earnestness,  ability  and  sincerity. 

Then  a  respectable  portion  of  our  Catholic  fellow  citizens  are  with  increas- 
ing vigor  and  effect  assaulting  the  same  system.  Take  an  illustration  from  our 
own  State.  On  the  18th  of  last  month  Rev.  II.  F.  Fairbanks,  of  Whitewater, 
delivered,  in  St.  John's  Cathedral,  Milwaukee,  in  the  presence  of  an  unusually 
large  and  attentive  audience,  a  very  able  and  apparently  very  sincere  arraign- 
ment of  our  public-school  system  as  infidel  and  demoralizing  in  its  influence, 
and  not  adapted  to  secure  the  ends  sought  either  by  good  Christians  or  good 
statesmen.  This  address,  or  lecture,  has  just  been  published  in  full  in  the  New 
York  Freeman? 8  Journal  and  Catholic  Register,  a  leading  church  paper,  whose 
editor  requests  for  it  "the  careful  perusal  of  every  Catholic." 

These  attacks  cannot  be  ignored.  They  ought  not  to  be.  They  should  be 
known  to  every  teacher,  and  to  every  friend  of  the  public-school  system  in  the 
State  and  country.  Only  through  knowledge  of  them  will  come  ability  to 
repel  them  when  undeservd,  and  to  remedy  the  defects  which  deservedly  in- 
vite the  assaults. 

2.  The  public-school  By  stem  is  so  firmly  grounded  in  the  needs  and  convic- 
tions of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country,  that  nothing  will  ever  over- 
throw it  but  persistent  refusal  to  recognize  the  defects  that  exist,  and  to  apply 
the  remedies  which  the  changed  conditions  of  the  country  demand. 

These  will  be  applied.  Popular  opinion  will  recognize  their  necessity.  The 
public-school  system  will  not  fall,  but  will  be  made  stronger  and  more  symmet- 
rical and  enduring  by  the  very  blasts  that  beat  against  its  now  somewhat  dis- 
proportioned  limbs. 

For  ourselves,  we  freely  acknowledge  many  of  the  defects  pointed  out  by  the 
enemies  of  the  system,  and  instead  of  hurling  bittler  words  against  the  latter,  wc 
cordially  thank  them  for  the  aid  they  unconsciously  give  the  true  friends  of 
public-school  education  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  latter  through  an  aroused 
and  enlightened  public  sentiment. 
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We  shall  hereafter  consider  somewhat  in  detail  the  charges  now  being  made 
against  the  public  schools,  shall  strive  to  show  how  many  are  false  and  how 
many  are  true,  and  to  indicate  as  well  as  we  are  able  the  reforms  in  the  system 
that  will  prove  far  wiser  and  safer  than  its  overthrow. 


THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

Our  love  for  Wisconsin  and  our  faith  in  its  future  are  both  strengthened. 
The  State  is  by  and  by  to  be  as  distinguished  for  the  culture  and  refinement  of 
its  people  as  for  its  healthful  climate,  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  lakes,  and 
its  agricultural,  mineral  and  lumber  resources.  Broadly  and  deeply  are  being 
laid  the  foundations  of  its  future  educational  eminence.  Another  great  corner 
stone  has  just  been  finished  and  brought  to  its  place,  in  a  manner  probably 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  State  Universities. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  month,  (March  1st,  1876,)  the  Assembly  passed,  with- 
out a  single  dissenting  vote,  a  bill  permanently  endowing  the  University  with  the 
proceeds  of  an  annual  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill.  The  measure  had  previous- 
ly received  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  with  only  three  dissenting  votes,  and  is 
now  a  law. 

With  perhaps  a  single  exception,  this  is  the  most  important  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the'  University.  It  gives  the  institution  a  permanent  and  ample  income. 
It  insures  the  complete  equipment  of  "Science  Hall."  It  probably  insures, 
from  private  munificence,  the  speedy  erection  of  one  of  the  best  Astronomical 
Observatories  in  America.  It  insures,  in  connection  with  the  authority  to  sell 
the  "  Orphans'  Home"  property,  granted  by  this  same  legislature,  the  immedi- 
ate erection  of  a  fine  Assembly  Hall.  It  insures  the  renovation  and  furnishing 
of  University  Hall.  It  insures  liberal  growth  to  the  library.  It  insures  the 
needed  additional  professorships.  It  throws  open  all  the  literary  and  scientific 
departments  of  the  institution  to  all  properly  prepared  students  in  the  State, 
free  of  tuition.  In  fine,  it  insures  great  and  lasting  prosperity,  honor  and 
usefulness  to  this  head  of  our  public  school  system. 

With  such  a  University,  with  our  richly  endowed  and  superior  Normal 
Schools  in  organic  connection  therewith,  and  with  the  private  colleges  doing  a 
portion  of  the  work,  higher  education  in  the  State  seems  now  amply  provided 
for. 

But  in  providing  liberally  and  wisely  for  this,  the  State  thereby  works  no 
less  surely  in  the  interests  of  common-school  or  elementary  education.  This 
cannot  be  denied.  Germany  proves  it.  Massachusetts  and  Michigan  prove  it. 
Says  one  of  the  wisest  of  educational  writers  in  England:  " Experience  has 
proved  that  elementary  education  flourishes  most  where  the  provision  for  high- 
er education  is  most  ample.  If  the  elementary  schools  of  Germany  are  the 
best  in  the  world,  it  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  higher 
schools  are  accessible  to  all  classes." 

The  strength  of  our  University  and  our  Normal  Schools  is,  then,  the  strength 
s-Vol.  VI.,  No.  3. 
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of  all  parts  of  our  educational  system.  The  future  of  our  own,  even  as  the 
past  of  other  older  states  and  countries,  contains  the  certain  proof  of  this, 
surely  to  be  unfolded  to  later  vision. 


CENTENNIAL  TREES. 

The  Governor  of  Michigan  has  urged  the  people  of  that  State  to  make  the 
15th  of  April,  1876,  an  Arbor  Day— sacred  to  the  planting  of  trees.  It  was  a 
beneficent  and  wise  recommendation.  We  wish  every  other  Governor  would 
follow  his  example. 

Two  years  ago  this  month  the  Journal  contained  an  editorial  on  the 
"  Adornment  of  School  Grounds,"  which  set  forth  the  wisdom  of  sheltering 
and  ornamenting  with  trees  the  bleak,  uninviting  little  deserts  in  which  so 
many  of  our  school-houses  are  located. 

We  now  make  timely  reference  to  this  subject  again,  quoting  some  of  our 
former  words,  which  are  perennially  appropriate  at  this  time  of  year: 

"Is  the  school  yard  in  your  district  barren  of  trees?  Do  the  four  walls  of 
the  building  stand  up  from  the  desolate  ground,  unrelieved  to  the  eye,  unshelt- 
ered from  the  hot  summer's  sun  ?  If  so,  then  meditate  at  once  some  plan  by 
which  trees  shall  be  planted  this  very  season,  as  soon  as  the  ground  may  be  free 
from  winter's  frost.  We  ask  little  or  no  expenditure  of  money,  little  bestow- 
ment  of  labor — only  a  little  planning  now,  while  there  is  yet  leisure,  and  a 
little  prompt  action  afterwards,  when  the  season  for  transplanting  has  fully 
flome.  Consider  where  the  trees  may  be  obtained,  select  three  or  four  sorts — 
maples,  elms,  white  ash,  etc.,— all  hardy,  fast-growing  varieties.  Let  them  be, 
if  possible,  not  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter  of  stem.  Plant  them  with  care 
along  the  front  and  sides  of  the  inclosure,  and  a  few  elsewhere,  as  taste  and 
utility  may  dictate.  Put  a  mulch  over  the  roots,  and,  if  thought  necessary, 
drive  two  or  three  stout  stakes  about  each  tree." 

"  It  is  no  great  task  thus  to  plant  a  score  or  two  of  trees.  And  the  labor  is 
well  invested.  Year  by  year  they  will  grow.  The  children  will  be  better  and 
happier  for  them.  The  teacher  will  enjoy  them  and  do  better  work.  The 
neighbors  will,  as  they  pass  by,  rejoice  at  their  increasing  beauty.  The  chance 
traveler  will,  on  seeing  them,  draw  favorable  inferences  respecting  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people  of  the  district." 

"To  county  superintendents  we  commend  this  matter.  They  can  do  much 
by  their  influence  to  promote  this  worthy  refoim.  Their  duty  is  not  wholly 
performed  when  they  have  complied  with  the  law  in  respect  to  examining 
teachers,  visiting  schools,  holding  institutes,  etc.,  but  they  should  be  keenly 
alive  to  the  good  or  bad  influences  of  external  surroundings — those  things  by 
which  children  are  educated  through  the  eye."  Indeed,  the  law  itself  is  our 
authority  for  this  statement.  It  declares  one  of  the  duties  of  the  county  super- 
intendent to  be  that  of  advising  with  and  counseling  district  boards  in  relation 
to  "the  improving  and  adorning  of  the  school  grounds." 
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Plant  trees.  Plant  them  about  the  school-house,  along  the  streets,  around 
the  dwellings.  They  are  cheap  luxuries.  Nay,  they  are  more  than  luxuries; 
they  are  educating,  refining,  and  ennobling  influences. 


School  Month.— The  legislature  has  at  last  brought  the  law  into  harmony 
with  itself  as  to  the  school  month.  The  law  making  the  teacher's  month  20 
instead  of  22  days  (unless  otherwise  specified  in  the  contract,)  took  effect  on 
the  23d  day  of  February.  It  will  not  affect  contracts  already  made.  These 
most  be  carried  out  ag  they  were  made.  It  will  govern  the  interpretation  of  all 
contracts  made  after  that  date,  where  the  number  of  days  to  a  month  is  not 
specified. 

Pay  Youb  Clerks.— Every  school  district  is  now  authorized  to  vote  a  tax  at 
annual  meeting  for  the  compensation  of  its  clerk  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  ten  dollars.  This  is  just.  It  was  not  needed  in  the  early  history  of  the 
State,  when  all  the  settlers  were  "from  the  east,"  but  the  law  is  emphatically 
needed  now,  and  will  legalize  what  is  already  often  done  without  lawand  from 
a  sense  of  justice.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  law  does  not  become  oper- 
ative until  the  district  votes  the  compensation,  which  it  is  presumed  will  gen- 
erally be  done  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Spring  Institutes,  so  far,  have  been  appointed,  commencing : 

March  18,  at  Hammond  and  Shawano. 

March  20,  at  Appleton,  Milton,  and  Mazomanie. 

March  27,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Elkhorn,  Waukesha,  Richland  Center,  and  Hills, 
borough. 

April  3,  at  Amherst,  Menomonie,  Portage  and  Wauzeka. 

April  10,  at  Dodge  vi  He,  Evansville,  I  ronton  and  Eau  Claire. 

April  17,  at  Arkansaw,  Aurora  vi  lie,  Montello,  and  Sparta. 

These  Institutes  will  be  of  one  week's  duration  only,  except  that  at  Ham 
mbnd  (St.  Croix  county)  which  will  be  two  weeks,  and  will  be  conducted  by 
Profs.  Graham,  McGregor,  Salisbury  and  Thayer,  except  that  at  Waukesha,  of 
which  Prof.  Rockwood  will  have  charge. 

Principal  Davies,  of  Waupaca,  writes  to  the  State  Superintendent,  under 
date  of  Feb.  22: 

44 Last  evening,  at  a  special  meeting,  the  propriety  of  changing  our  high 
school  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  free  high  school  law  of  1875  was  con. 
sidered,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  the  change  was  effected.  Only  two  dissenting 
votes  were  cast.  The  persons  voting  against  the  measure  did  not  object  to  the 
change,  but  rather  to  the  idea  of  depriving  their  children  for  a  tew  months  of 
what  they  consider  the  superior  advantages  now  offered  in  our  high  school 
room.  Work  is  in  progress  to  fit  a  room  for  the  accommodation  of  such  pu- 
pils as  are  now  in  the  high  school,  belonging  to  other  grades.  This  will  con- 
stitute our  grammar  school.  Next  Monday  will  doubtless  find  us  running  un- 
der the  new  dispensation.  This  change  we  have  been  trying  to  effect  for  near- 
ly two  years,  and  we  regard  it  a  material  and  important  one,  as  it  dispenses 
with  the  necessity  of  mingling  different  grades  in  the  same  department,  and  at 
the  same  time  adds  to  our  teaching  force  and  perfects  our  system. 

"  We  are  under  obligations  to  you  for  timely  suggestions  and  k»nd  assistance.1' 
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NEW    PUBLICATIONS 


Illustrated  School  History  of  the  World,  by  John  D.  Quackenboss,  au- 
thor of  "English  Grammar,"  "History  of  United  States,"  etc.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

As  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  story  of  the  world,  this  volume  is  commendable. 

The  style,  illustrations,  and  method  of  treatment  are  all  attractive.    Compends 

of  this  kind,  from  Whelpley's  down,  are  usually  found  dry  reading  for  the 

young  folks,  for  whom  they  are  principally  designed.  It  is  a  good  deal  to  say 
that  this  is  of  a  different  character.  In  these  days  of  excessive  novel  reading,  a 
book  so  well  calculated  as  this  to  excite  a  taste  for  history  is  a  public  benefac- 
faction.  It  might  be  used  with  great  advantage  as  a  reading  book,  say  twice  a 
week,  in  schools  where  it  is  not  introduced  as  a  study.  This  year  is  a  good 
time  to  take  a  new  departure. 

The  Civil  Government  of  the  States  and  the  Constitutional  History  of 
the  United  States.  By  P.  Ctjdmore,  Esq.,  Counsellor  at-Law,  author  of 
the  "  Irish  Republic,"  etc.  New  York :  P.  Cudmore,  5  Barclay  St.  254  pp. 
8vo.    Price  $1.50. 

This  closely  printed  volume  contains  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  mat- 
ter, and  exhibits  untiring  research,  and  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  subject  The 
author  evidently  has  strong  convictions;  he  treats  individuals  with  no  especial 
respect  when  he  does  not  like  them,  and  mingles  the  strong  language  of  the 
partisan  and  the  advocate  with  the  facts  and  documents  cited.  His  book  is 
more  valuable,  therefore,  for  reference  than  for  authority  in  matters  where 
disputed  points  are  involved.  We  know  of  no  book,  however,  which  contains 
so  large  a  fund  of  political  information,  touching  our  general  and  state  gov* 
ernment8;  in  fact  it  contains  much  matter  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  one  book, 
as  for  instance  the  various  national  "  platforms,"  since  platforms  came  into 
use,  namely,  from  the  time  of  General  Jackson's  first  nomination  as  President. 

The  Atlantic,  for  March,  has  an  unusual  variety.  The  most  interesting  ar- 
ticles are  The  Welsh  in  America;  Money  and  its  Substitutes,  by  H.  C.  Baird ; 
and  The  State  and  the  Railroads,  by  Chas.  F.  Adams.  The  two  last  are  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  and  are  handled  in  a  masterly  manner.      The  Legend  of  Ara- 

Coeli,  a  poem  by  T.  B.  Aldrich,  The  Carnival  in  Rome  (Part  I),  Old  Woman's 
Gossip  (VIII)  by  Mrs.  Kemble,  Private  Theatricals  (IV)  by  Howells,  and  sev- 
eral other  pieces  furnish  a  good  variety  of  light  reading.  John  Fiske  gives  a 
second  installment  of  scientific  guessing  about  the  Unseen  World.  The  recent 
literature  noticed  embraces  some  quite  interesting  books,  among  them  Norse 
Mythology,  by  Prof.  Anderson,  of  the  Slate  University.  The  number  is  one 
of  more  than  average  excellence. 

The  Domestic  Monthly,  we  have  heard  some  of  the  ladies  say,  is  moderate 
and  sensible  as  an  exponent  of  the  fashions,  and  this  should  commend  it  to  all 
sensible  ladies.  The  stories  have  the  merit  of  being  both  short  and  readable. 
$1.50.    Blake  &  Co.,  849  Broadway,  New  York. 

Album  of  Scandinavian  Songs. — We  have  received  two  numbers  Gf  the 
"Album,"  through  Prof.  Anderson,  of  the  State  University,  containing,  among 
otherjthings,  the  "  Wermland  Song,"  "Norse  National  Song,"  and  our  "Aged 
Mother  Norway."  Published  monthly  by  Anton  Wulff,  205,  207,  209  State  St., 
Chicago.    For  terms  address  as  above. 
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The  gentleman  who  obtained  a  volume  from 
the  State  Library  last  December,  at  the  time  of 
the  Association,  on  the  endorsement  of  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Journal,  Is  requested  to 
make  known  where  it  can  be  found,  as  it  is 
wanted. 

A  typographical  error  in  our  January  issue 
gave  only  100  inhabitants  to  the  village  or  Su- 
perior, instead  of  700,  the  number  reported  in 
Master  Reirs  letter.  Another  made  the  price 
of  Paine's  excellent  book  on  Supervision  $3.00 
instead  of  $1.25.    See  advertisement. 

From  Mr.  W.  S.  Johnson,  principal  at  New 
Lisbon,  we  have  received,  not  only  a  series  of 
articles  for  the  Joubnal— most  valuable  to 
those  who  would  get  at  principles  In  drawing— 
but  a  good  list  of  subscribers.  This  is  the  kind 
of  encouragement  that  we  like.  There  is  an 
old  saying  about  "good  words"  and  u pars- 
nips "  that  we  sometimes  think  of,  when  we 
get  mere  commendations  of  the  Journal. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  following  good  word 
from  Dr.  French,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  accom- 
panying his  subscription : 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Journal  and  con- 
gratulate Its  readers,  on  the  Improvements  you 
have  this  year  made  in  its  appearance  and  gen- 
eral character.  John  H.  Fbsnch. 

A  correspondent  wants  to  know  about  Indian 
reservations  in  this  state.  So  far  as  we  can 
And,  the  reservations  are  about  as  follows: 
Oneida,  Brown  county,  about  3%  townships; 
Menomonee,  Shawano  county,  4;  Lac  Flam- 
beau, Lincoln  county,  8«s ;  Courtoreille,  Chip- 
pewa county,  5;  La  Pointe,  Ashland  county,  5; 
Red  Cliff,  Bayfield  county,  1  or  2.  If  any  one 
can  add  to  or  correct  this,  please  do  so.  The 
towns  of  Stockbridge  and  Brothertown,  in  Cal- 
umet county,  were  originally  reservations,  but 
we  suppose  are  considered  so  no  longer. 

Datx-Lin  ».— The  following  has  been  partial- 
ly answered,  by  Mr.  Earth  man's  article,  In  the 
February  number}  but  the  subject  admits  ot 
further  discussion : 

Can  we  have  something  more  through  the 
Journal  in  regard  to  the  ■•  International  Dute- 
Linet"  Why  does  this  line  not  correspond 
exactly  with  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth 
meridian,  or  with  *onu  meridian?  What  is  the 
cause  of  its  deviation  from  a  direct  north  and 
south  course?  Is  there  any  work  to  which  rou 
can  refer  me  that  clearly  explains  the  subject? 

Waukttha.  A.  K.  W. 


We  clip  the  following  from  the  Xtw  York 
Evening  Pott  •' 

Is  **  got "  or  *4  gotten  w  the  past  participle  of 
the  verb  "  to  get T1  I  have  always  thought  the 
first  to  be  correct,  but  I  notice  that  the  young 
ladies  who  come  back  from  boarding  school 
say  *•  gotten  "  with  an  emphasis  which  smacks 
of  recent  training.  This  of  itself  would  not 
appal  me,  but  our  minister's  wife,  than  whom 
none  speaks  more  correctly,  says  It  with  the 
ease  of  old  acquaintance.  Don't,  please,  refer 
me  severely  to  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White.  I 
know  what  he  says.  R.  P.  F. 

[We  are  in  favor  of  the  word  •*  gotten  "  as 
the  legitimate  preterite  form  of  the  irregular 
verb  "  to  pet."  It  is  supported  by  excellent 
authorities,  and  Included  by  Professor  Mackay 
among  his  "  Lost  Beauties  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage.11— Eds.  Evening  Post.] 


A  correspondent  asks:  u  Whence  does  Lake 
Michigan  receive  its  water,  and  where  is  its 
head?11  We  think  any  good  map  clearly  shows 
that  the  lake  obtains  its  water  chiefly  through 
the  rivers  and  streams  flowing  into  it  from 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Slight  contributions 
are  added  from  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  head 
of  the  lake  is  properly  the  extreme  southern 
end,  a  few  miles  below  Chicago.  The  corres- 
pondent adds:  "  Some  have  It  that  the  water 
comes  down  on  the  east  side  through  the  strait 
(Mackinaw,)  and  out  on  the  west  side  through 
the  same."  This  is  purely  imaginary.  The 
current  Is  wholly  eastward  through  the  above 
strait. 

Prof.  Twining  reports  the  Monroe  High 
School  as  prospering  finely.  There  are  707  pu- 
pils in  attendance.  There  has  been  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  High  School  library  and  appara- 
tus. There  are  59  pupils  in  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, 18  In  Chemistry,  86  in  Rhetoric  and  ever 
50  studying  Latin,— an  excellent  record. 

He  reports  the  county  Institute  at  Juda,  Feb. 
11th  and  12th,  as  well  attended,  57  teachers  being 
enrolled,  and  nearly  as  many  more  working 
with  them,  who  did  not  desire  to  enroll.  This 
was  the  first  gathering  of  the  kind  ever  held  in 
Juda. 

In  Walworth  county  Geneva  furnishes  the 
most  expensive  school-house,  $20,000;  Delavan 
pays  the  highest  wages  to  male  teachers,  $185 
per  month,  and  Elkhorn  the  highest  to  female 
teachers,  the  average  being  $45  per  month. 

Hon.  John  K.  Williams,  of  Shullsburg,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Uni- 
versity Regents,  In  place  of  P.  A.  Orton,  re- 
signed. 
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One  of  the  beet  of  the  county  superintendents 
wrote  us  last  fall  respecting  the  statistical  re- 
ports annually  sent  to  the  State  Superintend- 
ent: "  So  far  as  my  acquaintance  goes,  the  re- 
ports get  a  fearful  doctoring  before  they  get  to 
you.  The  town  clerks  begin,  and  the  county 
superintendents  put  in  their  hand.  Before  they 
are  done  the  figures  are  pretty  well  set  up. 
Footings  are  arbitrarily  increased  or  diminish- 
ed, until  a  balance  is  forced,  tvithout  the  least 
regard  to  the  fads."' 


A  district  clerk  In  Brown  county  writes,  in  a 
letter  inclosing  his  subscription  for  1876:  "  I 
find  on  inquiry  around  through  this  county, 
that  not  many  of  the  Town  or  District  clerks 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  the  law 
gives  them  of  taking  the  Journal.  This  I  am 
greatly  surprised  at,  the  more  so  when  taking 
into  consideration  the  valuable  reading  matter 
it  contains,  and  the  many  valuable  hints  it 
gives  to  District  clerks  in  the  management  of 
their  schools." 

The  last  (sixth)  Biennial  Report  or  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Califor- 
nia, is  a  bulky  volume  of  790  pages.  It  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  information  respecting 
the  schools  and  school  system  of  that  state,  as 
well  as  many  educational  papers  of  general 
value  and  interest.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
with  finely  engraved  elevations  and  plans  of 
many  or  the  best  school  buildings  of  the  state, 
including  the  State  Normal  School,  and  with 
numerous  botanical  plates,  illustrating  a  series 
of  articles  on  "  Botany  for  Schools,"  written 
for  the  California  Teacher  by  State  Superin- 
tendent Bolander. 

Nineteen  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to 
"  The  Text-Book  Question,"  which  is  more  a 
"  vexed "  question  In  the  Golden  State  than 
probably  in  any  other.  About  one-third  of  the 
article  on  this  subject,  or  the  entire  portion 
devoted  to  "  free  text-books,"  is  quoted  approv- 
ingly from  the  Wisconsin  School  Report  of 
1874. 


Minnesota  has  just  had  a  a  narrow  and  fortu- 
nate escape  from  a  law  providing  not  only  for 
state  uniformity  of  text-books,  but  for  state 
publication  of  the  same.  A  bill  seeking  these 
ends  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  thirty  to 
five,  and  was  defeated  In  the  Assembly  by  a  ma- 
jority of  only  four.  The  New  York  Evening 
Pott  well  says  of  the  plan  embraced  In  the  bill : 
"  Minnesota  would  doubtless  find  this  a  costly 
experiment." 

The  same  Legislature,  which  appears  to  have 
been  composed  largely  of  Philistines,  made 
only  one-half  the  usual  annual  appropriation 


for  the  Normal  [Schools— $5,000  each,  instead 
of  $10,000,  the  amount  required.  This  must 
limit  the  work  of  the  schools  to  five  or  six 
months  of  the"year. 

Hon.  John  Eraser,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Kansas,  says  in  his  Annual  Re- 
port for  1875,  that  888  school  districts  In  that 
state  own  their  text-books  and  loan  them  to 
the  pupils.  He  saya  that  the  plan  "works  ac- 
ceptably where  It*  has  been  fairly  tried,"  and 
that  many!other  districts  have  been  prevented 
from  adopting  thejsame  only  from  doubts  of  its 
legality.  He  therefore  recommends  a  change 
in  the  law,  expressly  authorizing  district 
boards  to  purchase  and  put  into  the  district 
library  "  such  text-books  as  are  needed  for  the 
use  of  pupils  attending  the  school  or  schools  of 
the  district." 

It  Is  doubtful  if  any  other  state  has  made  du- 
ring the^past  ten  years  so  rapid  and  substantial 
progress,  educationally,  as  New  Jersey.  She 
has  a  State  Board  of  Education,  a  permanent 
Secretary,  acting  as  State  Superintendent,  and 
a  spirit  of  great  liberality  In  expenditures  for 
school  purposes.  A  little  over  one-half  of  all 
the  money  expended  for  schools  last  year  was 
from  the  two-mill  8tate  tax,  which  amounted 
to  $1,288,578.57.  Besides  this  the  State  made 
an  addltional^appropriition  of  $100,000  for  the 
same  object.  Study  New  Jersey's  oducatlonal 
exhibit  at  the  Centennial. 

In  New  Jersey  and  Virginia,  county  superin- 
tendents fcare  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  subject,  in  the  former  State,  to  the 
approval  of  the'board  or  county  freeholders. 
Appointment  by  a  State  Board  is,  we  believe, 
the  wisest  method  that  can  be  adopted.  Then 
a  State  Board  itself,  to  exercise  general  control 
over  all  educational  interests,  is  an  arrange- 
ment equally  wise. 

Free  text-books  have  been  the  rule  in  Bata- 
vla,  111.,  for  several  years.  Prof.  N.  C.  Twin- 
ing, formerly  Principal  in  that  city,  but  now  of 
Monroe,  Wis.,  says  that  to  his  certain  knowl- 
edge the  people  of  Batavia  were  and  still  are 
satisfied  with  the  u  Free  Text-Book  System." 
He  adds  that  he  "  never  met  with  better  results 
than  under  this  system." 


Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard  has  resigned  the  position 
he  has  so  long  and  ably  filled  at  the  bead  of  the 
Chicago  schools.  Mr.  Pickard,  like  ex-Super- 
intendent Bateman,  will  perhaps  now  retire  to 
the  otium  cum  dignitate  of  a  college  presiden 
cy.  He  is  excellently  qualified  for  such  a  po- 
sition. 


NOTES. 
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Education  haa  made  some  progress  in  South 
Carolina,  There  are  110,416  children  in  actual 
attendance  upon  the  free  schools,  almost  one- 
half  of  the  school  population  of  the  State.  An 
effort  will  be  made  during  the  present  session 
of  the  legislature  to  extend  the  average  period 
for  keeping  open  the  schools  from  four  and  a 
half  months  to  six  months  in  the  year. 

Db.  Johx  Hall  uttered  this  golden  senti- 
ment in  one  of  his  Yale  lectures :  "The  best 
way  for  a  man  toj?et  out;of  a  lowly  position  is 
to  be  conspicuously  effective  in  it."  Here  is 
opportunity  for  the  humblest  teachers  and 
workers. 

Tbtb  Commissioner  of  Education  suggests 
that  the  agricultural  colleges  be  made  stations 
of  signal  service  in  the  United  States.  The 
suggestion  is  a  good  one,  and  we  hope  It  will 
be  carried  into  effect. 

Kbep  TiME.-The  little  clock  advertised  by 
the  Jerome  Clock  Co.  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Journal  works  admirably,  so  far  as  we  have 
tested  it.  Then  it  is  so  handy— serving  almost 
the  double  purpose  or  clock  and  watch.  It  Is 
just  the  thing  for  teachers. 

"Ten  Christian  is  the*  best  paper  I  get." 
says  Mr.  Spurgeon,  the  great  London  preacher. 
This  large  16  page,  illustrated  monthly,  will  be 
sent  post  paid  three  months  to  any  address  for 
10  cents,  or  to  ministers  free,  by  the  publisher, 
H.  L.  Hastings,  Boston,  Mass. 


Comfort.— The  *•  Woven  Wire  Mattress,* 
advertised  in  this  number,  is  one  of  the  great- 
est Inventions  of  the  age.  If  you  cannot  sleep 
well,  you  cannot  long  do  anything  else  well.  If 
your  conscience  is  clear  and  your  digestion 
good,  you  have  but  to  lie  down  on  this  mattress 
at  night,  and  you  find  a  comfort  in  it  that 
amounts  to  positive  luxury,  and  you  may  snap 
your  fingers  at  care  and  fatigue.  We  know,  for 
we  have  now  for  some  time  tried  it.  If,  then, 
reader,  you  are  wise,  go  to  your  furniture  deal- 
er and  order  a  "  Hartford  Woven  Wire."  If  he 
does'nt  keep  them,  write  without  delay  to  the 
agent  at  Chicago,  and  get  one,  and  you  will  re- 
member us  kindly  when  In  future  you  He  down 
to  your  nightly  rest. 

Health.— From  the  numerous  testimonials 
as  to  the  benefits  or  the  "  Health  Lin  "  (adver- 
tised by  Schermerhorn  k  Co.  in  this  number), 
we  are  led  to  regard  it  as  a  great  boon  to 
those  whose  lives  are  confined  and  sedantrry, 
but  propose  to  test  it  soon  ourselves. 

**  Union  in  Christ"  is  an  excellent  union, 
undenominational  Illustrated  monthly,  GO  cents 
a  year,  85  cents  to  ministers  and  agents.  Sent 
on  trial  three  mo/if/m  free,  with  best  terms  to 
agents.  Address  H.  A.  King,  87  Park  Row, 
New  York.    Box  2289. 

See  the  new  advertisements  this  month  of  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  by  Mr.  Lank,  and  of  Harper  A 
Brothers;  also  of  the  Milwaukee  Monthly  Mag- 
azine. 
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TIip  HiMpwf  Mid  B**t-W< MtrhJ.  1ft  |fa.  ^Packflin  nTnmk- 
rarr>puti  m,^|  Hound,  Nickel  Plated.  hurnbkMNdOnianK'ritJi 
for] Parlor  A  ninM.KTL  M  H  MMl  Jl  f  f  ALL  A  KKJUjiV 
HlR  ALL  COn PLAINTS.    It  Equalize*  Ihe  ClrrniatfoB  u:  JJloud 


20  » 
to  800 
Lbs, 
Balanced 
with  only  5  Lbs. 

— CiveaSlMBltmoeewu  Co*operit  Ito  and  Harmonious  Action  to  all  the  Functions  of  Hind  and 
Body-Tones  the  Nervous  Kyrtem— Increases  Vitality— Concentrates  Exercise  into  a  few  : 
■■■antes  per  day,  yet  Distributes  it  over  the  Whole  Body— Bests  and  Relieves  the  Mind  or  the  i 
Brain  Worker— Cures  the  Sick— Strengthens  the  Weak— Invigorates  the  Healthy— Doubles  the  , 
&,'*■£!»  to  *  fBW  J!°"t,w-,  ALLJ  INVALIDS  and  persons  of  Sedentary  Habits  should  have 
this  Best  Means  of  Exercise  and  Health,  recommended  by  all  lending  men.  Send  for  full  I 
circular.    Agents  wanted.    Price,  with  Cross-bar  grasp,  $85 ;  with  Side  Handles,  $30. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers^  14  Bond  St.,  New  York,      j 


Webster's  Unabridged. 

1000  Engrarlngs;  1840  Paget  Quarto.  Price  |12. 
FOUR  PACES  COLORED  PLATES 

ALSO 

Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary. 

1040  Pat-eft  Octavo.    600  Engravings.    Prlca  $o. 

£^~The  National  Standard. 
moom—ao  to  i. 

The  sales  of  Webster's  Dictionaries  throughout 
the  country  in  1878  were  20  times  as  large  as  the 
sales  of  any  other  Dictionaries.  We  will  send 
proof  of  this  on  application,  and  such  sale  still 
continues. 

Morethan  THIRTY  THOUSAND  copies 

of  Webster's  Unabridged  have  been  placed  in  as 
many  Public  Schools  in  the  United  States,  by 
State  enactments  or  School  Officers. 

Can  you  better  promote  the  cause  of  education 
and  the  good  of  community  than  by  having  a 
copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  in  your  family, 
and  trying  to  have  a  copy  in  each  of  your  Schools? 

FROM  REV.  H.  H.  MURRAY,  Botton,  Jan.  12, 
1876.— **The  sermons  which  I  have  preached  to 
my  people  during  the  last  three  months  have 
been  the  outgrowth  of  Bible  meditation  alone.  I 
have  not  made  a  library  reference  in  construct- 
ing one  of  them.  The  two  volumes  which  I  have 
by  my  side  or  on  my  knees  when  dictating  them, 
are  the  New  Testament  and  Webster's  Dictionary. 
The  former  I  find  to  be  worth  more  to  me,  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel  to  the  people,  than  all  the 
books  of  theology  in  the  world.  And  the  latter 
contains  not  only  the  germs,  but  the  express*  d 
wealth,  of  all  English  literature.  From  the  one, 
I  get  my  facts  and  my  inspiration;  from  the  other, 
I  am  taught  exactness  in  definition  and  precision 
of  statement.  Never  uutil  I  shut  myself  off  from 
all  other  books  and  confined  myself  exclusively  to 
these  two,  did  I  know  how  perfectly  equipped  for 
flight  the  mind  is  that  has  on  either  side  of  it  these 
wings  of  power." 

Published  byii.  Jt  C.  MEMIAM, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


are  the  best  the  world  produces.  They  are  plant- 
ed by  a  million  people  in  America,  and  the  result 
is  beautiful  Flowers  and  splendid  Vegetables.  A 
Priced  Catalogue  sent  free  to  all  who  enclose  the 
postage— a  2  cent  stamp. 

Tick's  Floral  Gntde,  Quarterly,  $5 cents  a  year. 

Tick's  Flower  and  Tegetable  Garden,  85  cents; 
with  cloth  covers  65  cents. 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Milwaukee  Monthly  Magazine. 


Only  One  Dollar  a  Year,  and  12 
cents  for  Postage. 

STORIBS,SKETCHES,  ADVENTURES,  FASH- 
IONS ILLUSTRATED,  HEALTH  NOTES, 
SCIENCE  NOTES,  GOSSIP.  ETC. 

The  Milwaukee  Monthly  is  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  best  dollar  magazines  ever  published. 
It  offers  the  largest  premium  to  agents  for  clubs. 
It  is  easy  to  canvass  for.  Agents  wanted  every- 
where. 

Any  one  sending  us  $1.65  will  receive  the  Mag- 
azine one  year  with  a  copy  of  Tick's  priced  Cata- 
logue of  Seeds  and  an  order  on  James  Tick,  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  for  One  Dollar's  worth  of 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds.  Vick  will  fill  the  or- 
der by  sending  any  seeds  subscribers  may  select* 
at  catalogue  price,  post  paid. 

For  $1.15  we  will  send  a  Catalogue,  an  order  for 
one  dollar's  worth  of  seeds,  and  the  Magazine  for 
six  months,  from  January  to  June,  1876,  post  paid. 
Magazine  alone  one  year  $1.12.  Specimen  copies* 
10  cents.    Address 

CULVER  A  CO., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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*  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  very  pleasant  visit  of  two  days  at  the  Normal  School  of  Osh- 
kosh,  has  given  me  a  better  understanding  of  our  school  system,  and 
filled  my  mind  with  suggestions  which  I  wish  to  state  frankly,  and 
with  strict  reference  to  the  entire  educational  interests  of  the  state. 
If  the  University  shall  be  able  to  do  any  truly  good  and  permanent 
work,  it  must  be  by  making  itself  a  living  constituent  in  our  public 
system,  by  exerting  an  influence  on  every  part  of  it,  and  receiving 
one  in  turn  from  every  portion  of  it.  I  trust  never  to  feel  any  jeal- 
ousy toward  any  branch  of  public  instruction,  nor  to  be  the  means  of 
kindling  or  feeding  any  such  sentiment.  I  hope  rather  to  do  quite 
the  reverse  of  this. 

•  What  is  good  for  the  Common  School,  the  High  School,  the  Nor- 
mal School,  is  good  for  the  University,  and  nothing  is  truly  good  for 
it  which  is  not  good  for  them.  Our  constructive  powers  must  be 
awkward  indeed  if  we  succeed  in  throwing  interests  so  identical  into 
conflict.  In  what  I  say,  I  shall  have  the  school  at  Oshkosh  a  little 
more  distinctly  in  mind  than  the  other  Normal  Schools  of  the  state, 
though  I  suppose  the  facts  in  each  of  them  to  be  much  the  same. 
The  general  handling  of  the  school  at  Oshkosh  seemed  to  me  to  be 
admirable.  The  drill,  both  that  by  which  the  school  is  organized  into 
a  whole  and  put  in  easy,  moving  order,  and  that  by  which  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  in  the  recitation-room  is  awakened  and  gotten  in  pos- 
session of  elementary  truths,  is  excellent.  I  could  not  but  wish  that 
all  the  students  at  the  University  had  passed  through  this  training 
before  coming  to  us.    I  freely  concede  that  in  this  very  desirable  item 
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of  drill,  the  Normal  school  is  better  fitted  than  the  University  to  re- 
duce raw  material;  to  induce  in  a  wholesome,  thorough  way  the  first 
processes  of  obedience  and  inquiry,  and  to  put  the  pupil  in  the  path 
of  progress.  Restraint,  control,  reiteration,  a  patient  pushing  for- 
ward of  each  single  mind  into  well-ordered  activity,  are  less  possible 
with  us  than  in  the  earlier  stages  of  instruction.  The  mature,  well- 
prepared  collegian,  whose  powers  are  measurably  active,  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  self-guidance,  and  is  eager  to  acquire,  who  is 
waiting  for  well-earned  freedom,  chafes  at  unnecessary,  restraint,  and 
is  vexed  and  wearied  by  repetition,  decides  for  us  our  methods,  and 
gives  us  a  form  of  government  and  instruction  beyond  the  prepara- 
tory student,  who  still  requires  a  close  and  patient  training,  constant 
supervision  and  constraint.  We  are  governed  in  our  preparatory 
course  by  our  University  students,  and  the  association  of  the  two  is 
incongruous  and,  in  a  measure,  unfortunate. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  makes  it  necessary:  We  cannot  aban- 
don our  classical  courses.  The  University  would  sink  at  once, 
and  irrevocably,  if  we  did  not  maintain  its  present  breadth  of 
culture,  and  strive  assiduously  to  enlarge  it.  Two  of  its  courses  de- 
pend almost  entirely  on  our  own  preparatory  work.  There  are  few 
schools  ia  the  state  that  would  furnish  us  pupils  trained  in  Latin; 
very  few  that  would  furnish  a  single  pupil  trained  in  Greek.  We 
not  only  give  better  classical  instruction  in  our  preparatory  depart- 
ment than  is  offered  elsewhere  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  we 
give  almost  all  the  instruction  of  this  character  that  ministers  to  the 
University.  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  maintain  this  department, 
overshadowed  as  it  is  by  the  University,  and  out  of  fellowship  with 
the  discipline  possible  and  proper  for  us. 

In  seeing,  therefore,  the  ease  and  the  skill  with  which  the  roughest 
material  is  worked  up  at  Oshkosh,  I  felt  more  than  ever  that  there 
was  in  our  preparatory  department  a  bad  division  of  work.  Sure  I 
am  also,  that  where  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  conditions  of  school- 
order,  has  fairly  won  freedom,  and  is  ready  for  enlarged  inquiry,  that 
we,  with  our  more  liberal  appliances  and  more  independent  methods, 
are  peculiarly  able  to  help  him  forward.  I  could  greatly  wish,  there- 
fore, and  believe  that  the  state  may  well  desire,  that  the  Normal 
Schools  should  include  in  their  work  all  that  is  covered  by  our  pre- 
paratory courses.  This,  in  English  studies,  would  involve  little  or 
no  change.  What  is  known  at  Oshkosh  as  their  elementary  course, 
is  now  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  requisitions  for  the  College  of  Arts 
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in  the  University.  Moreover,  it  is  this  course  which  now  represents 
the  great  body  of  their  work,  and  that  on  which  they  have  great  oc- 
casion to  congratulate  themselves.  Out  of  289  students  credited  in 
their  last  catalogue  to  the  Normal  Department,  only  16  are  found  in 
the  higher  course.  If  with  this  preliminary  work  in  English  studies, 
were  included  a  corresponding  preparatory  [course  in  languages,  the 
basis  of  the  Normal  schools  would  be  greatly  broadened,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  would  be  equally  strengthened.  The  fellowships  of  a  variety 
of  studies,  the  kinship  of  different  departments — for  they  are  akin — 
are  as  healthful  and  stimulating  in  the  Normal  School  as  in  the  Uni- 
versity. There  would  then  be  a  variety  and  completeness  of  drill 
not  attainable  by  the  Normal  Schools. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  extension  of  their  higher  course  in 
oversight  of  this  completion  of  their  elementary  course,  in  which 
they  are  so  pre-eminently  strong,  would  bring  to  the  Normal  Schools 
a  position  equivalent  to  that  offered  by  the  method  now  indicated, 
and  quite  sure  are  we  that  they  would  thus  reach  their  highest  min- 
istration to  our  common  educational  system.  If  this  last  assertion  is 
true,  the  first  is  true  also.  The  true  position  of  any  and  every  school 
is  found  in  the  value  and  excellency  of  its  work.  The  highest  in 
nominal  rank  may  easily  be  the  lowest,  and  the  lowest  may  easily  be 
the  highest.  The  best  work  has  been  done,  and  the  best  reputation 
won,  in  more  than  one  instance  in  the  memory  of  us  all,  in  interme- 
diate instruction.  I  would  certainly  be  jealous,  and  their  officers  may 
well  be  ealous  of  the  honor  of  the  Normal  Schools,  but  that  honor 
is  found  in  the  need  and  the  quality  of  their  work,  in  the  good  they 
actually  accomplish. 

But  it  will  be  said,  this  is  a  perversion  of  the  Normal  School,  at 
least  in  part,  that  its  instruction  thus  becomes  primarily  academic. 
Now,  nine-tenths  of  the  teaching  in  the  Normal  Schools  is,  must  be, 
and  ought  to  be  academic.  We  might  as  well  strive  to  make  a  knife 
on  an  emery-wheel,  as  to  do  purely  normal  work  in  our  Normal 
Schools.  The  material  must  be  made  ready,  wrought  over,  shaped 
with  much  labor  and  pains-taking  before  it  can  be  polished,  and  fully 
fitted  for  its  final  mission.  The  normal  work  is  mingled,  and  is  min- 
gled to  advantage,  with  the  ordinary  academic  work.  It  is  the  pres- 
ent form  of  normal  instruction  in  the  state  to  unite  it,  as  a  single 
*  element,  with  general  educational  labor.  This  seems  to  us  wise  and 
convenient,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  normal  fund  is  so  large,  and  the 
growth  of  this  branch  of  our  system  so  rapid  and  so  strong. 
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Let  the  preparatory  drill,  by  which  pupils  are  fitted,  either  for  fur- 
ther progress  or  for  immediate  work  as  teachers,  be  broadly  and  well 
done.  Thus  only  can  the  Normal  Schools  minister  to  every  grade  of 
instruction.  We  shall  not  under  any  circumstances  expect  that  any 
very  large  part  of  those  who  attend  on  these  schools  will  find  their 
way  to  the  University.  Some  will  take  the  higher  course  in  the  Nor- 
mal School  itself;  many  will  hasten  out  into  active  life,  and  a  few  will 
come  to  us.  Of  all  this  number,  none  will  ultimately  be  better  fitted 
for  good,  thorough  work  as  teachers,  than  those  who  have  enjoyed 
the  full  benefit  of  both  institutions.  This  is  certainly  true,  if  I  may 
claim  for  the  University  anything  like  the  same  efficiency  that  I  at- 
tribute to  the  Normal  Schools. 

We  greatly  desire  that  these  views  may  be  acceptable  to  those  able 
and  working  men  and  women  who  have  our  normal  system  in  charge. 

State  University.  John"  Bascom. 


I      THE  OLDEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  AMERICA. 

This  was  founded  for  training  female  teachers,  and  has  been  in  op- 
eration since  1839,  though  it  has  had  its  present  location,  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.,  only  since  1853.  A  fine  prospect  is  commanded  by  the 
neat  wooden  buildings  which  stand  on  a  hill  near  the  thriving  town 
of  Framingham,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston.  The  pupils  in  the 
Normal  department  proper  number  about  130.  Many  of  them  come 
daily  by  rail  and  others  room  in  the  village,  though  the  majority  live 
in  a  boarding  house  on  the  school  grounds,  and  pay  only  their  share 
of  the  actual  expenses. 

The  main  hall  is  handsomely  adorned  with  colossal  statues  of  Mi- 
nerva and  Polyhymnia,  besides  framed  photographs  in  great  num- 
bers. In  adjoining  rooms  are  not  only  the  usual  cabinets  of  appara- 
tus and  minerals,  but  a  well-selected  library  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand volumes,  and  a  fine  laboratory,  where  every  young  lady  who 
studies  chemistry  has  the  drawers,  desk-room,  test-tubes,  chemicals, 
etc.,  so  as  to  be  able  to  learn  science  in  the  only  way  in  which  this 
can  ever  be  done,  namely,  by  personal  observation  and  experiment. 
In  the  recitation  which  I  heard  in  this  branch,  no  text-book  was 
used  by  the  teacher,  who  relies  partly  on  her  oral  lectures,  of  which 
the  pupils  take  notes,  and  partly  on  the  experiments  made  by  her  in 
their  presence,  and  by  them  under  her  direction. 
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It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  almost  all  the  teaching  is  done 
by  ladies,  though  masters  are  employed  in  drawing,  Greek  and 
French,  which  languages,  like  Latin,  are  optional.  The  principal, 
Miss  Hyde,  is  a  lady  of  large  experience  and  capacity,  employed  at 
such  a  salary  as  must  encourage  the  pupils  to  think  that  woman's 
work  may  be  made  worth  as  much  as  men's.  I  doubt  if  any  of  our 
Wisconsin  Professors  earn  as  much  or  earn  it  any  better.  To  her 
great  kindness  I  am  indebted  not  only  for  full  opportunity  to  visit 
all  parts  of  the  school,  but  for  much  important  information.  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  she  did  not  think  herself  obliged  to  give  diplomas 
to  scholars  not  likely  to  make  good  teachers,  however  faithfully  they 
may  have  gone  through  the  course,  but  takes  proper  pains  to  put 
such  scholars  back,  or  persuade  them  to  leave  the  school.  This  en- 
sures her  diplomas  being  worth  something.  She  tells  me  that  95  per 
cent,  of  her  graduates  actually  take  schools,  and  teach  on  the  aver- 
age for  six  years  each. 

There  are  two  courses,  as  in  Wisconsin,  one  of  two  years,  which 
trains  teachers  for  all  but  the  high  schools,  and  for  these  latter  an 
advanced  course  of  two  years  more.  It  is  usual  for  those  who  would 
pass  from  the  regular  course  to  the  advance,  to  leave  the  school  for  a 
year  or  two,  to  get  thorough  practice  in  teaching. 

The  distinctive  value  of  a  Normal  School  lies,  of  course,  in  the 
special  way  in  which  the  teachers  are  trained.  I  found  at  Framing- 
ham  that  much  time  was  given  to  the  Model  School,  and  that  when 
a  young  lady  has  a  class  of  children  under  her  instruction,  all  the 
rest  of  her  own  class  sit  by  to  watch  her  work,  on  which  they 
are  encouraged  after  the  children  have  left,  to  offer  oral  suggestions, 
and  obliged  to  hand  in  written  criticisms.  The  teacher,  when  I  en- 
tered, was  talking  to  them  about  not  making  these  definite  and  point- 
ed enough.  Incidentally  she  spoke  of  the  value  of  their  learning  to 
print  well.  In  geography  each  girl  in  turn  gives  a  lesson  to  the 
children.  I  heard  a  very  good  one  on  Venice,  which  was  followed 
by  a  discussion,  touching,  among  other  points,  on  whether  she  did 
better  in  having  previously  written  out  an  analysis  in  the  room  where 
the  children  sat,  and  called  their  attention  to  it  as  she  concluded, 
than  she  would  have  done  if  she  had  written  it  as  she  went  along. 
Besides  all  this,  whenever  any  scholar  above  the  lowest  class  learns 

nything,  she  has  to  teach  it  to  the  classes  below  her.    Thus  I  found 
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one  of  the  seniors,  who  has  just  entered  the  regular  course,  vigorous- 
ly using  her  dumb  bells  and  teaching  calisthenics  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  school  except  her  own  class-mates,  who  looked  on,  and  a  few  new 
comers  who  filed  out  for  regular  drill. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  this  calesthenic  exercise  is  not  instead  of 
a  recess,  but  was  immediately  followed  by  one,  as  are  the  recitations 
generally.  Similar  wisdom  is  shown  in  limiting  the  time  spent  in 
school  to  4£  hours  a  day,  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  the  out-of- 
school  study  to  2£  hours  more.  Miss  Hyde  tells  me  that  the  scholars 
are  not  allowed  to  study  more  than  this,  and  what  cannot  be  done  in 
this  time  is  not  done  at  all.  Thus  the  health  of  the  girls  is  kept  at 
what  it  should  be  to  make  good  teachers,  and  there  is  no  temptation 
to  neglect  their  prospective  duties  as  teachers,  for  the  present  neces- 
sity of  keeping  up  with  the  daily  cram. 

Normal  schools  are  so  often  said  to  differ  from  other  first-class 
high  schools  merely  in  being  supported  by  the  state,  that  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  this  is  not  the  case  at  Framingham.  It  is  further  my 
opinion  that  this  need  not  be  the  case  anywhere. 

Bamboo.  F.  M.  Holland. 
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The  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  are  not  confined  exclusively  to 
the  school  room.  It  is  true  that  while  immediately  in  the  presence 
of  his  pupils,  his  opportunities  for  direct  influence  are  greater  than 
they  can  be  in  almost  any  other  conceivable  relation.  He  is  invested 
both  by  care  and  custom  with  powers  so  unrestrained  to  manage, 
regulate  and  control,  that  he  is  justly  held  accountable  for  disorderly 
conduct  of  those  under  his  charge.  But  his  moral  responsibility  does 
not  end  in  the  enforcement  of  arbitrary  rules,  however  necessary  and 
salutary  they  may  be  in  the  promotion  of  good  order.  One  of  his 
most  important  duties  is  the  care  he  is  called  to  exercise  over  the 
manners  and  general  deportment  of  his  pupils.  In  this  respect  the 
teacher  ought  to  be  both  a  pattern  and  an  example.  Gentlemanly  or 
lady-like  conduct  in  teachers,  in  their  intercourse  with  their  pupils, 
always  commands  respect  and  imitation.  As  parents,  we  can  look 
back  upon  our  childhood  and  recall  with  grateful  memory  those 
teachers  who  treated  us  with  gentle  respect  and  affection,  whose  man- 
ners and  style  we  were  delighted  to  copy,  whose  words  and  aaluta- 
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tions  burned  in  our  hearts  and  left  an  impression  as  lasting  as  life. 
A  coarse,  brutish,  loud-mouthed,  dogmatic  teacher,  is  to  sensitive 
children,  like  the  cold  breath  of  the  winter  upon  tender  herbage.  No 
wonder  that,  trained  under  such  influences,  they  should  become  boor- 
ish in  their  manners,  devoid  of  sensibility,  and  harsh  and  perverse  in 
their  disposition.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  young,  and  more  so  for  so- 
ciety, that  such  teachers  of  the  Gradgrind  stamp  are  no  longer  tolera- 
ted, and  that  public  sentiment  now  demands  of  the  instructors  of  our 
children  and  youth  such  a  degree  of  culture  and  refinement  as  will 
render  their  example  and  bearing  worthy  of  imitation, 
g  But  it  is  not  enough  that  teachers  should  in  all  respects  set  a  good 
example  in  the  presence  of  their  pupils.  They  should  not  fail  to 
faithfully  interest  them  in  the  proprieties  of  deportment  in  the  school, 
in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  in  other  relations.  Boys 
not  properly  instructed  at  home,  carry  their  bad  habits  to  the  school. 
They  think  it  manly  to  be  boisterous,  rough  and  profane.  Unre- 
strained by  their  parents,  they  have  used  their  liberty  in  frequenting 
places  where  idlers  and  loafers,  gamblers  and  jockeys  love  to  gather. 
They  listen  to  obscene  and  profane  speech,  to  clamorous  and  boorish 
nonsense,  to  indecent  stories  and  to  idle  gossip;  and  to  much  more 
that  is  unfit  for  men  to  utter  and  for  boys  to  hear.  Under  such  influ- 
ences, sons  of  parents  well  disposed,  but  negligent  in  discipline,  often 
learn  at  an  early  age  to  play  well  their  parts  as  roughs  and  rowdies, 
to  disturb  public  meetings,  and  show  their  precocious  manhood  by 
their  insolent  and  swaggering  manner.  Such  boys,  whose  character 
and  habits  are  least  of  all  known  to  their  parents,  are  sent  to  the 
public  school;  and  like  an  infectious  disease  their  presence  corrupts 
the  very  atmosphere  around  them.  Their  only  hope  of  reformation 
lies  in  the  skillful  management  of  the  teacher.  To  save  them  is  to 
pluck  a  branch  from  the  burning,  and  to  keep  the  innocent  from 
being  contaminated  by  their  influence,  is  the  severest  test  of  the  tact 
and  wisdom  of  the  teacher.  But  the  task  is  neither  discouraging  nor 
hopeless.  Within  the  rough  exterior  of  such  youth  there  is  a  heart 
and  a  conscience.  Under  firm  and  kind  treatment,  generous  impulses 
may  be  awakened.  Constant  and  persevering  fidelity,  and  faithful 
admonitions  in  such  cases,  will  ultimately  be  rewarded,  and  the  most 
hopeless  may  be  reclaimed  and  saved  to  themselves,  to  their  friends 
«nd  to  society.  Truly  the  duties  of  the  teacher  are  fearfully  respon- 
sible, requiring  head,  heart  and  culture  equal  to  those  of  any  other 
.calling  or  profession.  A.  H.  Weld,  River  Falls. 
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SOME  ARITHMETICAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

The  only  excuse  I  offer  for  taking  up  so  trite  a  question  as  that  of 
the  G.  C.  D.  of  integral  numbers,  is  that  the  amount  of  time  and 
effort  devoted  to  its  study  in  our  schools  is  so  wofully  disproportional 
to  the  amount  of  actual  mastery  obtained.  Almost  any  one  can 
readily  perform  the  mechanical  process  of  dividing  according  to  the 
rule,  but  the  thought  lying  behind  the  process  is  too  often  entirely 
missed,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  who  are  as  ready  to  mark  the 
last  quotient  "  Ans."  as  the  last  divisor.  The  cause  seems  to  me  to 
be  three-fold,  viz.:  The  explanation  requires  a  sustained  and  compar- 
atively complex  course  of  reasoning,  the  minds  to  which  the  reason- 
ing is  addressed  are  immature  and  undisciplined,  and  the  methods  are 
not  simple  and  direct  enough. 

I  desire  to  make  a  few  brief  suggestions  bearing  upon  the  latter 
difficulty  only:  The  common  methods  of  the  text-books  are  familiar 
to  all  teachers,  and  are  very  elaborate,  precise  and  logical,  but  at  the 
same  time  are  stilted,  unwieldly,  and  unnecessarily  complex  and  me- 
chanical. The  pupil  does  not  come  into  anything  like  familiar  rela- 
tions with  the  problem  before  him.  He  handles  everything,  as  it 
were,  at  arm's-length,  with  mittens  on,  by  means  of  levers,  but  never 
gets  hold  of  anything  with  his  naked  hand.  The  results  have  cer- 
tainly never  been  quite  satisfactory,  have  often  been  disheartening, 
and  not  unfrequently  entirely  valueless.  Therefore,  why  not  try  a 
different  method? 

Whenever  we  take  up  the  discussion  with  the  intention  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  meaning  of  the  process;  whenever  we  seek  to  explain 
the  process  of  thought  rather  than  the  process  of  operation,  it  seems 
to  me  the  teacher  should  invite  his  class  to  face  the  problem  as 
though  it  had  never  been  solved,  and  then  lead  his  pupils  to  make 
the  investigation  de  novo,  by  what  might  be  called  the  method 
of  "  Original  Inquiry."  Since  all  initial  data  in  mathematics  are  ob- 
tained by  conception  first,  and  naming  and  defining  afterwards,  the 
first  thing  is  to  conceive,  name  and  define  the  thing  we  seek  with 
the  utmost  rigor.  When  the  pupil  clearly  sees  that  the  problem  is 
to  find  the  greatest  integer  that  will  divide  the  two  given  numbers 
and  produce  two  integral  quotients,  he  is  prepared  to  enter  upon  the 
search.    The  first  point  to  be  settled  is  that  the  smaller  number  is 

1h  superior  limit  of  the  divisor  sought,  the  inferior  limit  being  one. 
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Of  course  this  is  shown  by  the  limitation  upon  the  quotients,  which 
must  be  integers.  For  aught  the  inquirer  knows,  the  smaller  num- 
ber may  be  the  divisor  sought,  and  is,  obviously,  if  it  will  divide  the 
greater  number  under  the  limitation  just  cited.  Now  the  pupil  sees 
why  he  proceeds  by  division,  and  why  he  takes  the  trial  divisor  he 
does,  and  that  he  goes  forward  by  law  and  not  by  empiricism.  If 
there  be  a  remainder  it  is  settled  that  the  divisor  sought  is  less  than 
the  smaller  number.  How  much  less?  We  have  lost  one  limit,  have 
we  found  another?  The  divisor,  when  found,  must  be  an  exact  divi- 
sor of  the  multiple  of  the  smaller  number  which  has  been  subtracted 
from  the  larger  (because  the  product  is  divided  when  any  factor  is 
divided,)  and  it  must  also  divide  the  remainder  (because  having  meas- 
ured the  multiple,  it  will  measure  that  much  of  the  larger  number 
and  then  necessarily  the  remaining  part,)  and  therefore  the  remain- 
der is  a  new  superior  limit  to  the  number  sought,  and  so  the  proper 
new  trial  divisor.  But  what  number  shall  be  taken  for  a  dividend? 
If  we  take'  the  smaller  number  and  the  division  be  exact,  the  remain- 
der will  divide  the  greater  number  (because  it  will  divide  a  multiple 
of  the  smaller  number  plus  itself,)  but  if  the  greater  number  be  ta- 
ken and  the  division  be  exact,  still  there  is  no  certainty  that  the 
smaller  number  is  divisible  by  the  same  divisor  (because  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  factor  is  divisible  by  the  same  number  that  divides  the 
product,)  and  the  results  are  ambiguous,  except  when  the  quotient  is 
one,  then  they  are  equally  reliable  with  those  obtained  by  the  first 
division.  Tf  there  be  a  second  remainder,  an  analagous  course  of  rea- 
soning to  the  above  will  prove  it  a  new  superior  limit  of  the  divisor 
sought,  and  the  first  remainder  the  proper  dividend,  and  thereafter 
no  n^w  reasoning  can  appear,  and  the  discussion  ends  with  the  obvi- 
ous conclusion  that  when  the  division  is  thus  carried  on  till  no  re- 
mainder appears,  the  last  divisor  is  manifestly  the  number  sought. 

I  purposely  omit  the  discussion  of  the  subject  when  the  numbers 
are  easily  factored,  and  when  there  are  more  than  two  of  them.  I 
also  refrain  from  specializing,  because  whoever  has  the  capacity  to 
make  any  good  use  of  the  method  can  certainly  devise  his  own 
**  Model  Lesson,"  or  "  Illustrative  Example,"  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
language  addressed  to  the  class  should  be  familiar  but  not  the  less 
forcible,  and  in  being  exact  should  avoid  a  pedantic  formality. 
Whitetmter  Normal  School.  S.  S.  Rockwood. 
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SOLUTION  OF  A  PROBLEM. 

Two  circles  are  described  about  a  common  center  C.  On  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  greater  circle  are  two  points,  A  and  B,  distant  from 
each  other  in  a  straight  line  40  feet.  A  and  B  move  at  the  same  rate, 
and  make  one  revolution  in  360  hours.  On  the  circumference  of  the 
smaller  circle  is  a  point  D  which  makes  four  revolutions  in  360 
hours— A,  B  and  D  move  in  the  same  direction  around  the  common 
center.  At  a  given  time  A,  D  and  C  are  in  one  right  line,  and  one 
hour  afterwards  B,  D  and  C  are  in  a  right  line.  It  is  required  to  find 
the  distance  of  C  from  A  and  B. 

Let  the  arc  D  D  rep- 
resent the  distance  D 
moves  in  one  hour;  A 
A'  the  distance  A  and 
B  each  move  in  the 
same  time;  then  since 
A  and  B  make  one  rev- 
olution, and  D  four 
revolutions  in  360 
hours,  the  angle  A  C  A 
therefore  B  C  A' 


four  degrees,  and 


=  one  degree,  D  C  D 
three  degrees. 

Let  A'  be  the  position  of  A  when  B  D  and  C  are  in  a  right  line; 
then,  the  distance  from  A  to  B  being  40  feet,  the  length  of  a  chord 
of  three  degrees  in  the  greater  circle  equals  40  feet,  and  sin.  1°30'  at 
the  circumference  equals  20  feet.  Hence  1  :  sin  1°  30'  : :  B  C  :  20  .  • . 
BC  =  20-s-sin.  1°  30'.  It  is  on  this  principle  mainly  that  the  dis- 
tance of  the  Sun  is  computed  from  the  transit  of  Venus,  C  represent- 
ing the  Sun,  D  the  planet  Venus,  A  and  B  two  given  points  on  the 
earth's  surface.  L.  Campbell. 

Door  Creek. 


LOGARITHMIC  SINE  AND  TANGENT  OF  0°. 

Both  the  sine  and  the  tangent  of  0°  are  zero;  and  the  logarithm  of 
zero  is  negative  infinity.  Hence  the  logarithmic  sine  and  the  loga- 
rithmic tangent  of  0°  are  each  negative  infinity.  Most  of  our  text- 
books however  say  that  these  functions  are  zero.  They  are  so  given 
in  the  tables  of  Davies  Legendre,  of  Olney's  Elements  of  Geometry 
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and  Trigonometry,  and  of  the  older  editions  of  Robinson's  Geometry 
and  Trigonometry.  Later  editions  of  Robinson  make  a  correction  in 
case  of  the  sine,  but  still  give  zero  as  the  logarithmic  tangent.  These 
are  gross  blunders,  and  should  not  be  in  text-books  of  a  science  so 
positive  as  Mathematics.  Lucius  Heritage. 

Milwaukee  Academy. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  an  answer  to  the  above  question  is  of  vital  im- 
portance.   It  is  now  five  years  since  the  revival  of  the  Wisconsin 
Journal  op  Education,  and  yet  its  success  is  not  assured.    With 
whom  does  the  fault  lie?    Is  it  with  the  editors  and  publishers?    I 
think  not;  for  in  its  editorial  management  it  has  always  shown  judg- 
ment and  common  sense.    It  editorial  columns  have  at  all  times  been 
devoted  to  live  topics,  ably  discussed.    Its  official  department  has  giv- 
en opinions  and  decisions  worthy  the  highest  court  of  any  state.    In 
its  mechanical  execution  it  has  steadily  improved,  until  it  is  now  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  educational  periodicals  published.    Does  the 
fault  lie  with  our  state  legislature?    It  cannot  be,  for  that  body  long 
ago  gave  district  clerks  the  privilege  of  taking  the  Journal  and  pay- 
ing for  it  from  the  public  funds — a  privilege  which  if  generally  taken 
advantage  of  would  alone  support  it.    Where  then  must  we  lay  the 
blame?    I  tell  you,  teachers  and  school  officers,  we  must  bear  the 
weight.    By  teachers  I  mean  every  one  who  is  gaining  his  bread  by 
instructing  the  youth  of  our  state,  whether  he  labors  in  a  palatial 
structure  built  at  enormous  expense,  or  humbly  delves  in  a  low-roofed 
log  hut  in  the  forest,    Should  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  teach- 
ers in  this  state  subscribe  and  j>ay  for  the  Journal,  it  would  not  only 
be  self-supporting  in  the  matter  of  publication,  but  give  a  suitable 
return  for  the  editorial  labor  bestowed  upon  it.    By  school  officers  I 
mean  all — county  and  city  superintendents,  city  and  district  boards. 
Especially  is  it  the  duty  of  superintendents  to  see  that  teachers 
subscribe. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  we  should  support  the  Journal.  In 
the  first  place,  every  teacher  and  school  officer  should  take  some  one 
educational  publication.  This  he  must  do  to  keep  himself  posted  in 
matters  pertaining  to  his  calling.  He  should  take  the  Wisconsin 
Journal  because  it  is  ours.    To  us  it  does  not  stand  in  the  same  cat- 
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egory  with  a  dozen  others  I  could  mention.  It  is  not  an  advertising 
sheet  for  some  particular  book  concern;  neither  is  it  a  private  enter- 
prise, started  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  living  to  any  man  or  set  of 
men.    It  was  started  to  supply  a  want,  and  we  must  sustain  it. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  the  exponent  of  educational  advancement 
in  our  midst.  It  is  our  educational  representative,  not  only  at  home 
but  abroad.    By  our  Journal  will  we  be  known. 

In  the  third  place,  we  should  support  it  for  a  defensive  weapon 
against  the  foes  that  surround  us.  The  hordes  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice  are  on  our  track.  It's  "Down  with  the  superintendency!" 
"  Return  to  town  supervision  !"  "  Hire  cheaper  teachers !"  and  finally 
it's  u  Away  with  the  public  school !"  It's  anything  to  destroy  a  pop- 
ular belief  in  the  wisdom  of  our  public  school  system. 

Shall  we  support  our  Journal,  or  shall  we  acknowledge  to  the 
world  that  Wisconsin  has  not  enough  enterprise  among  its  thousands 
of  teachers  and  school  officers  to  support  one  educational  periodical? 
Shall  we  add  impetus  to  the  present  apparent  reaction,  by  saying  that 
we  have  no  unselfish  interest  in  the  cause  for  which  we  labor?  For 
a  failure  to  support  the  Journal  says  this,  and  all  of  this. 

New  Lisbon.  W.  S.  Johnson. 
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III. 

THE  ORIGINAL  LANGUAGE. 

Following  out  what  has  been  already  said  in  regard  to  language 
in  general,  I  may  here  remark  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  first  or  original  tongue.  But  if  we  were  to  take  a  vote 
of  the  scholars  and  learned  men,  past  and  present,  Hebrew*  would 
doubtless  have  the  advantage.  Some  eminent  scholars  indeed  con- 
sider that  the  Greek  and  Roman  allegories  descended  from  the  He- 
brew. Certain  it  is,  that  the  Jews  were  a  most  wonderful  people,  and 
by  means  of  their  literature  and  religion  (which  are  not  the  same 
thing)  have  exercised  and  still  continue  to  exercise  a  greater  influ- 
ence upon  the  world's  history  than  the  present  nations.  To  ignore 
their  influence  we  cannot;  to  ascribe  it  merely  to  superstition 
and  gullibility  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  would  be  quite  un- 
philosophical.  Though  their  ancient  language,  the  Hebrew,  possessed  a 

♦Pprobably  no  eminent  scholar  of  the  present  day  holds  this  view. 
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very  limited  vocabulary,  consisting  at  most  of  only  a  few  thousand 
words,  yet  were  they  able  to  express,  by  means  of  it,  the  most  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  conceptions  of  the  human  mind.  For  real  grand- 
eur and  magnificence  of  diction,  what  human  compositions  can  com- 
pare with  the  writings  of  their  prophets  and  seers?  The  greatest 
poets  and  other  writers  are  thus  indebted  to  those  ancient  writings 
for  some  of  their  grandest  and  loftiest  thoughts  and  ideas.  In  short, 
when  we  thus  compare  the  literary  characteristics  of  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  with  any  of  the  writings  of  men, 
however  wise  and  gifted,  and  consider  moreover  how  vast  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  moral  and  religious  world,  we  do  not  much  wonder 
that  the  Bible  should  have  been  pronounced  not  only  the  book  of 
God,  but  the  God  of  books! 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  here  to  give  even  the  barest  outline 
of  the  history  of  our  language.  This  you  will  find  better  done  in 
any  of  the  text-books.  There  you  will  find  that  its  origin  was  Cel- 
tic, or  ancient  British.  Grafted  on  this  stock  by  conquest,  is  the 
Gothic,  from  northern  and  central  Europe.  Then  the  Roman,  came 
to  England,  and  for  150  years  tried  to  conquer  the  Celts.  They  in- 
corporated many  features  of  their  language  into  the  modified  Celtic 
tongue.  Afterwards  came  the  Angles,  Saxons  and  Jutes.  From  this 
conquest  the  Anglo-Saxon  became  the  kernel  of  our  present  tongue. 
In  1066  a  people  from  France,  with  an  army  of  80,000  men,  conquer- 
ed the  Anglo-Saxons,  bringing  a  tongue  composed  of  French  and 
Latin,  mixed.  From  the  fusion  of  these  various  peoples  and  dialects 
arose,  in  the  progress  of  time,  the  proper  English  language  which 
attained  a  fixed  and  distinct  character  in  the  latter  half  of  the  14th 
century. 

ANGLO-SAXON. 

Of  the  eighty  or  one  hundred  thousand  words  of  which  the  lan- 
guage is  said  to  be  composed,  only  about  two  thousand  are  Anglo- 
Saxon,  yet  these  form  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  language  and  im- 
part to  it  its  main  strength,  vigor  and  vitality.  Words  of  Latin  ori- 
gin doubtless  have  their  uses,  and  we  could  now  scarcely  do  without 
them;  but  those  belonging  to  the  noble  old  tongue  spoken  by  our 
ancestors,  are  still  more  essential.  We  accordingly  find  that  those 
writings  in  which  Anglo-Saxon  forms  the  chief  element  are  usually 
the  most  popular  and  the  longest  lived.  The  Bible  and  Shakspeare, 
Bunyan,  Baxter,  Sterne,  Swift,  De  Foe,  Byron,  Scott — every  work  in 
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short  that  has  become  a  "  household  god  "  among  English-speaking 
people  everywhere,  has  drawn  largely  from  the  "  well  of  English  un- 
defiled."  All  lecturers,  preachers,  writers  of  newspapers  and  period- 
icals; all  agitators  for  social  or  religious  reforms,  must  deal  largely  in 
pure  Anglo-Saxon,  if  they  would  sway  the  masses.  From  the  lips 
and  pen  of  Spurgeon,  the  old  mother  tongue  pours  in  a  ceaseless  flow 
of  racy  English;  and  while  the  American  Evangelist,  Moody,  in  his 
unstudied,  unvarnished,  homely  way,  tells  the  "  old  story  of  the  cross" 
in  purest  Anglo-Saxon,  and  thus  shows  its  innate  vitality  and  power 
over  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  men,  his  apt  colleague, 
Sankey,  in  his  simple  melodies,  expressed  in  language  of  the  same 
kind,  reveals  its  winning  attractiveness  and  asserts  its  control  in  the 
domain  of  the  heart  and  its  affections.  In  fact,  this  same  element  is 
no  unsafe  test  of  earnestness  and  zeal  in  any  cause  in  which  it  may 
be  used,  coining  as  it  always  does  unbidden  from  the  heart  when  a 
genuine  emotion  or  deep,  earnest  feeling  of  any  kind  seeks  express- 
ion. It  is  thus  the  language  for  best  expressing  genuine  love,  devo- 
tion, religion,  affection,  friendship;  and  it  cannot  easily  be  feigned  or 
counterfeited.  The  maiden  must  be  wooed  and  won  in  this  strain; 
the  friend  recognizes  and  responds  to  its  tones,  and  infancy  is  glad- 
dened by  its  sweet  sacred  sound.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  try  your 
skill  at  manipulating  language  in  order  to  express  a  feigned  senti- 
ment which  you  do  not  feel;  it  will  be  sure  to  leak  out  somewhere  in 
your  choice  of  language  which  is  not  genuine  Anglo-Saxon. 

It  is  the  mark  of  an  age  not  very  conspicuous  for  the  honesty  and 
integrity  of  its  public  men,  when  by  tricks  of  language,  acts  of  vice, 
immorality  and  crime  are  are  sought  to  be  covered  up  by  calling  them 
a  variety  of  smoother  and  milder  terms.  This  glossing  over  of  seri- 
ous faults  has  of  late  years  become  quite  a  "fine  art " — a  sign,  how- 
er,  of  national  corruption.  In  our  own  day  and  generation,  a  period 
of  our  national  history  more  than  ordinarily  characterized  by  excess- 
ive pilfering  of  public  funds — we  have  for  the  good  old  Saxon  word 
thief  (theof,)  more  than  a  score  of  synonymns  or  substitutes  ready 
to  fill  its  place  and  do  duty  for  it  where  required.  By  such  linguistic 
devices,  it  is  sought  to  remove  the  sting  from  the  offence  by  applying 
to  it  more  polite  terms.  Call  a  man  who  is  a  thief  by  the  softer 
word,  defaulter,  and  his  "  firm  nerves  will  never  tremble."  He  will 
smile  in  your  face  and  tell  you  that  it  is  really  difficult  to  account  for 
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the  deficit  in  his  accounts;  but  let  the  right  word  be  applied,  and  you 
immediately  behold  a  wonderful  change  come  over  his  troubled 
countenance. 

But  I  cannot  at  present  pursue  this  interesting  subject  farther,  for 
it  would  require  a  special  essay  for  its  full  illustration.  Suffice  it  for 
the  present  to  say,  that  I  believe  that  the  time  is  not  very  far  off 
when  the  more  advanced  of  our  public  teachers  at  least  will  be  re- 
quired, as  a  preparation  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English,  to 
study  the  elements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  In  this  wonderfully  pro- 
gressive age,  the  attainments  required  even  by  the  lowest  grade  of 
teacher,  cannot  much  longer  be  bounded  by  the  3  R's.  The  world 
of  education  moves,  and  teachers  must  move  in  harmony  with  it  or 
be  left  behind.  The  foundations  of  our  language  must  be  intelligent- 
ly surveyed  before  we  can  understand  how  the  wonderful  superstruc- 
ture that  we  now  behold,  and  which  has  been  raised  thereon,  has  been 
erected.  To  know  a  language  thoroughly  is  no  mean  achievement; 
but  when  attained  it  is  worth  all  the  trouble.  Luther  said  of  some 
of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  that  if  you  should  prick  them  with  a 
knife  they  would  bleed — a  lively  image  expressive  of  the  rich  depth 
and  fullness  of  meaning  they  ever  bore  to  the  wise  and  thoughtful 
reader.  Words  are,  in  a  manner,  living  things;  and  they  have  their 
biographers  as  well  as  men  have.  From  age  to  age  they  live  on,  the 
willing  servitors  of  our  tongues  and  pens;  but  unlike  the  currency 
which  we  handle  with  our  hands,  the  currency  which  passes  from  lip 
to  lip,  never  gets  soiled  or  dilapidated.  .  If  good  coin  it  loses  none  of 
its  weight,  but  rather  increases  in  value  by  the  lapse  of  time;  and 
while  serving  many  masters  it  is  the  slave  of  none.  To  discover  the 
sources  of  famous  rivers,  man  will  travel  thousands  of  miles  and  live 
far  from  friends  for  years,  and  submit  to  hardships  and  face  dangers 
and  even  death  itself  with  cheerfulness;  but  of  how  much  more  ster- 
ling value  to  know  the  sources  of  our  own  language.  Already  the 
more  intelligent  and  enterprising  class  of  teachers  are  beginning  this 
study  of  their  own  accord,  and  those  who  have  the  taste  for  a  branch 
of  knowledge  which  would  amply  repay  the  time  and  trouble  spent 
in  its  acquisition,  could  not  find  a  better  or  more  trustworthy  guide 
than  a  little  volume  recently  published  by  Ginn  Brothers,  Boston, 
entitled  "An  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon,"  by  Dr. 
Carpenter,  of  the  Wisconsin  University.  Geo.  Harper. 
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Out  West— Interview  with  a  Cinnamon  Bear. 

Colorado  is  a  land  of  mountains.  It  is  the  Switzerland  of  Ameri- 
ca, but  with  this  difference — the  snow-line  upon  the  mountains,  ow- 
ing to  warm  winds,  is  much  higher.  Wishing  with  a  friend  to  as- 
cend one  of  the  peaks  that  stud  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and 
take  a  look  at  the  world  around,  we  started  one  fine  morning  in  June, 
carrying  along  our  trusty  rifles. 

We  had  made  a  good  piece  of  the  ascent  without  special  difficulty, 
when  we  came  to  a  precipitous  cliff  which  barred  further  progress  in 
that  direction.  Parting,  we  turned  to  the  right  and  left  to  find  a 
break,  agreeing  upon  a  rifle  shot  as  a  signal  of  success.  Passing 
along  for  some  distance  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  I  suddenly  heard  a 
heavy  tread,  and  the  next  moment  saw  a  huge  beast,  whose  build  and 
make  proclaimed  him  a  bear,  and  haying  seen  the  skin  of  one  in 
crossing  the  Raton  mountains,  I  knew  him  to  be  a  cinnamon  bear. 
The  books  that  I  have  seen  take  no  notice  of  this  variety  of  bear, 
but  he  is  first  cousin  to  the  dreaded  grizzly,  with  the  same  habits,  and 
exhibiting  the  same  unpleasant  kind  of  strength  and  ferocity  when 
molested,  and  differing,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  in  color. 

These  animals  have  one  trait  that  would  have  delighted  Davy 
Crockett — the  directness  with  which  they  go  about  their  business. 
While  encamped  one  night,  upon  the  Navajoe  survey,  in  Arizona, 
the  men  and  animals  were  suddenly  thrown  into  great  commotion. 
Looking  out  of  my  tent  for  the  cause,  a  grizzly  was  seen  making  his 
way  through  the  camp,  in  a  very  direct  line,  paying  no  regard  to  ob- 
structions in  his  path,  except  to  pass  over  them  or  knock  them  aside. 
He  did  not  stop  to  inform  us  where  he  was  going;  but  while  as  sur- 
veyors we  could  not  but  approve  of  his  running  straight  lines,  we 
objected  to  his  running  them  at  night,  through  our  camp. 

So  in  the  present  instance  the  bear  which  so  suddenly  appeared 
under  the  pines,  without  turning  or  looking  to  the  right  or  left  took 
a  straight  course  which  would  soon  have  carried  him  past  me.  He 
did  not  seem,  however,  to  have  acted  on  Davy's  first  maxim,  and 
made  sure  that  he  was  in  the  right  path,  for  once  in  a  while  he  sud- 
denly paused  and  put  his  nose  to  the  ground,  scenting  the  track  pos- 
sibly of  some  fair  one  of  his  kind,  or  of  some  rival  for  her  affections. 

I  confess  that  when  I  first  saw  and  recognized  the  brute  I  was  in- 
clined to  seek  safety  in  a  tree;  but  I  concluded  from  what  I  had  heard 
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of  the  habits  of  the  animal  that  if  I  did  not  molest  him  he  would 
take  no  notice  of  me.  Then  I  felt  a  desire  to  get  a  shot  at  him.  This 
was  a  foolish  wish  no  doubt,  for  although  he  was  passing  me  at  no 
great  distance,  and  I  could  easily  have  put  a  bullet  in  to  his  body,  I 
well  knew  that  unless  I  killed  him  outright,  or  badly  disabled  him, 
neither  of  which  was  at  all  probable,  he  would  be  upon  me  with  his 
irresistible  strength  and  savage  ferocity.  When  he  had  got  fairly 
past  me,  however,  and  would  soon  have  been  out  of  sight,  I  incau- 
tiously gave  utterance  to  some  sort  of  an  exclamation  of  disappoint- 
ment that  he  went  off  with  a  whole  skin.  If  I  had  before  imagined 
that  he  was  regardless  of  my  presence  in  his  mountain  domain,  I  was 
soon  undeceived.  Changing  his  course  as  quick  almost  as  light- 
ning, he  came  for  me. 

I  had  sometimes  tried  to  imagine  how  one  would  feel  at  seeing  a 
band  of  Indians  approach,  on  bloody  thoughts  intent,  and  think  I 
now  solved  the  problem.  But  there  was  no  time  to  indulge  in  meta- 
physical reflections.  If  I  did  not  stop  his  progress  the  reasonable 
probability  was  that  he  would  soon  stop  my  breath  with  his  terrible 
hug  and  gouge-like  claws,  for  to  escape  by  flight  was  a  forlorn  hope. 
It  is  a  rule  with  experienced  mountaineers  not  to  shoot  at  an  ap- 
proaching grizzly  until  within  twelve  feet.  At  that  distance  a  well 
directed  shot  may  be  fatal.  Moreover,  the  animal  as  it  comes  up  is 
apt  to  stop,  it  is  said,  and  rearing  upon  its  hind  feet  take  a  look,  if  a 
man  remains  immovable,  and  on  getting  a  near  view  and  seeing  noth- 
ing to  provoke  him,  or  awed  it  may  be  by  the  human  eye,  he  some- 
times turns  and  goes  off.  My  cinnamon-colored  visitant,  however, 
showed  no  intention  to  stop  till  he  reached  me.  But  suddenly  he 
did  stop,  when  a  short  distance  from  me,  and  put  his  nose  to  the 
ground,  perhaps  to  smell  some  track  or  trail.  I  remembered  that 
Jules  Gerard  used  to  shoot  his  lions  in  Algeria,  when  they  came  to- 
wards him  and  just  as  they  crouched  for  the  fatal  spring,  between  the 
eyes.  So  while  the  bear  was  motionless,  and  his  physiognomy  pre- 
sented a  point  blank  mark,  I  gave  him  the  contents  of  my  rifle. 

The  monster  dropped;  but  not  sure  that  he  was  more  than  stun- 
ned, nor  that  he  might  not  revive  and  be  upon  me,  I  lost  no  time  in 
giving  him  a  second  ball,  which  found  an  easy  entrance  into  his  sav- 
age brain  where  a  door  had  already  been  opened.  My  friend  hearing 
two  shots  was  not  long  in  reaching  me.    We  put  off  the  further  a 
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cent  of  the  mountain  for  that  day,  and  directed  our  attention  to  the 
skin  and  carcass  of  bruin. 

If  I  have  any  advice  to  give  to  one  climbing  a  mountain  in  Colora- 
do, it  is  this:  If  you  see  a  cinnamon  or  a  grizzly  bear,  don't  speak 
to  him,  unless  you  are  ready  to  have  him  cultivate  a  close  acquaint- 
ance with  you. — G.  H.  P. 


SELECTED. 


SOME  CENTENNIAL  COLLEGE  STATISTICS. 

The  old  historic  Centennial  Congress  will  be  sure  to  attract  much 
attention  during  the  year  upon  which  we  have  entered.  lis  first  ses- 
sion began  on  the  5th  of  September,  1774,  in  Philadelphia,  and  until 
1788  it  held  regular  sessions  in  the  following  places:  May  10,  1775, 
in  Philadelphia;  December  20,  1776,  in  Baltimore;  March  4, 1777,  in  . 
Philadelphia;  September  27,  1777,  in  Lancaster,  Pa.;  September  30, 
1777,  in  York,  Pa.;  July  2,  1778,  in  Philadelphia;  June  30, 1783,  in 
Princeton,  N.  J.;  November  26,  1783,  in  Annapolis,  Md.;  Novem- 
ber 1,  1784,  in  Trenton,  N.  J.;  January  11, 1785,  and  until  the  adop- 
tion of  the  federal  Constitution,  in  New  York. 

Curious  to  know  how  many  of  its  members  were  educated  men,  or 
rather  graduates  from  colleges,  we  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  an 
examination,  the  result  of  which  is  given  below.  There  may  be  some 
errors,  but  not  enough  to  affect  the  result.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
proportion  of  educated  men  in  the  various  sessions  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  any  similar  number  of  years  in  the  federal  Congress, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  great  weight  of  influence  was 
with  these  men,  and  that  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  war  was  emi- 
nently the  result  of  their  wisdom  and  patriotism.  It  is  true  that 
there  were  members  who  never  graduated  from  any  college,  who 
stood  as  high  in  influence  and  were  as  wise  in  council  as  their  educa- 
ted colleagues — such  as  Roger  Sherman,  George  Clymer,  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  others — but  their  numbers  cannot  begin  to  compare 
with  the  host  of  illustrious  men  who  had  the  advantage  of  a  college 
training. 

There  were  in  the  Continental  Congress  during  its  existence  350 
members;  of  these  118,  or  about  one-third  of  the  whole  were  gradu- 
ates from  colleges.    Of  these  28  were  graduated  from  the  College  of 
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New  Jersey,  in  Princeton,  23  from  Harvard,  23  from  Yale,  11  from 
William  and  Mary,  8  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  4  from 
Columbia  College,  1  from  Brown  University,  and  1  from  Rutger's 
College,  and  21  were  educated  in  foreign  universities.  These  118 
graduates  were  distributed  in  the  colonies  as  follows:  New  Hamp- 
shire had  four  college  graduates  among  her  delegates,  three  of  whom 
were  graduated  from  Harvard  and  one  from  Princeton;  Massachusetts 
had  seventeen,  sixteen  of  whom  were  from  Harvard  and  one  from 
Yale;  Rhode  Island  had  four  graduates,  one  from  Princeton,  one  from 
Harvard,  and  one  from  Brown  University;  Connecticut  had  eighteen 
graduates;  thirteen  from  Yale,  three  from  Princeton,  and  two  from 
Harvard.  New  York,  out  of  her  large  delegation,  had  but  eight  grad- 
uates, four  from  Columbia  and  four  from  Yale.  New  Jersey  had 
eleven  graduates,  eight  from  Princeton,  one  from  Yale,  and  four  from 
Rutgers.  Pennsylvania  had  thirteen  graduates,  four  from  Prince- 
ton, four  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  one  from  Yale,  and 
four  educated  in  foreign  parts.  Delaware  had  two  graduates,  both 
from  Princeton.  Maryland  had  seven;  three  from  Princeton,  two 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  one  from  William  and  Mary, 
and  one  educated  in  foreign  parts.  Virginia  had  nineteen  graduates; 
ten  from  William  and  Mary,  two  from  Princeton,  and  eight  educated 
in  foreign  parts.  North  Carolina  had  four  graduates  two,  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  one  from  Harvard,  and  one  educated  in 
foreign  parts.  South  Carolina  had  seven  graduates;  two  from  Prince- 
ton, and  five  educated  in  foreign  parts.  Georgia  had  five  graduates; 
three  from  Yale,  one  from  Princeton,  and  one  educated  in  foreign 
parts.  Thus  it  appears  that  Princeton  had  representatives  from  ten 
of  the  colonies;  Yale  from  six;  Harvard  from  five;  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  from  three;  William  and  Mary  from  two,  and  Colum- 
bia, Brown  and  Rutger's  from  one  each.  Fifty-six  delegates  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Of  these  twenty-eight,  or  just  one- 
half,  were  college  graduates. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  remaining  members  of  the 
Continental  Congress  were  an  illiterate  set.  So  far  from  this  being 
true,  many  of  them  were  educated  in  the  best  classical  schools  in  the 
country,  and  were  equal  to  many  who  had  taken  a  complete  collegi- 
ate course;  and  those  who  had  come  up  from  the  farm  and  the  work- 
shop had  attained  their  elevation  by  native  genius  or  by  dint  of  hard 
self-culture,  of  whom  Benjamin  Franklin  was  an  illustrious  example. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the  history  of  the  men  of  that 
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Congress  proves  the  value  of  a  college  education.  Massachusetts  in 
that  Congress  had,  out  of  twenty-two  members,  twenty  who  were 
college  graduates;  Connecticut,  out  of  her  twenty-four  members,  had 
eighteen  who  were  graduates;  and  half  of  Virginia's  representatives 
were  graduates,  while  the  rest,  nearly  to  a  man,  were  highly  educated 
in  private  by  their  wealthy  parents;  and  these  were  the  states  and 
these  the  men  who  were  most  influential  in  carrying  the  nation  to 
independence. — X.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


GERMAN  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

The  schools  throughout  Germany  are  excellent — in  some  respects 
the  best  in  the  world.  They  are  conducted  with  great  care,  and  un- 
der strict  municipal  regulations.  The  teachers  are  generally  persons 
of  superior  ability  and  thorough  education.  The  business  of  teach- 
ing is  a  profession  in  itself.  A  great  feature  in  these  schools  is  the 
amount  of  oral  exercise  through  which  the  children  are  required  to 
pass.  No  mere  learning  by  rote  is  permitted.  Every  study  must  be 
thoroughly  understood;  and  however  little  a  pupil  may  acquire,  he 
must  comprehend  it  as  far  as  he  goes.  Superficial  show  is  altogether 
disregarded.  Until  a  boy  is  duly  qualified  in  a  primary  class,  he  can- 
not enter  a  higher  one.  Great  attention  is  bestowed  upon  those 
studies  most  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  pupil  in  future  life,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  modern  languages,  mathematics,  civil  engineering,  geog- 
raphy, drawing,  book  keeping,  natural  philosophy,  geology,  etc.  Due 
regard  is  also  paid  to  the  health  of  the  pupil.  He  is  required  to  ex- 
ercise at  frequent  intervals;  to  bathe,  sing,  walk,  and  hold  himself  in 
an  erect  position.  Very  little  time  is  allowed  for  idle  and  disreputa- 
ble practices.  The  school  hours  in  summer  are  from  seven  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  with  an  intermission  of  two  hours 
for  dinner;  in  winter  from  eight  to  seven.  •  All  the  studies  are  per- 
formed in  school,  with  the  exception  of  such  extra  lessons  in  music 
and  the  languages  as  may  be  desired.  In  this  way  there  is  but  little 
opportunity  for  street  playing  and  rowdyism — too  common  a  practice 
in  our  country.  At  schools  for  boys,  all  are  considered  boys,  big  and 
little,  and  are  so  treated.  Precocious  young  gentlemen  of  sixteen  are 
regarded  with  special  disfavor.  Neatness  and  cleanliness  in  dress  and 
person  are  imperatively  required.  These  remarks  will  apply  in  gen- 
eral terms  to  schools  for  girls. 
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The  relations  between  teachers  and  their  pupils  are  of  the  most 
kindly  and  affectionate  character.  The  same  interchange  of  friendly 
souvenirs  which  so  frequently  takes  place  in  families,  is  also  a  prevail- 
ing custom  in  this  connection.  Birthday  and  Christmas  presents  are 
made  to  the  teachers,  and  on  these  occasions  the  whole  school  unites 
in  doing  them  honor.  Affectionate  addresses  are  delivered  on  both 
sides,  and  there  is  always  a  very  happy  scene  of  rejoicing. 

During  the  summer  holidays  pedestrian  tours  are  made  through 
various  parts  of  the  country,  having  in  view  health,  recreation  and 
instruction.  Sometimes  these  tours  extend  into  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland  and  Bavaria.  The  classes  are  accompanied  by  their 
teachers,  who  omit  no  opportunity  of  instilling  into  their  minds  a 
practical  knowledge  of  geology,  botany,  entomology,  and  such  other 
studies  as  come  within  the  sphere  of  their  rambles.  Each  boy  carries 
with  him  a  tin  case,  in  which  to  preserve  the  specimens  picked  up  by 
the  way  side.  As  they  wander  along  through  the  most  beautiful  and 
picturesque  parts  of  the  country,  they  sing  glees  and  chorusses,  make 
sketches  of  the  old  castles,  or  bathe  in  the  mountain  streams.  They 
are  the  happiest  set  of  beings  in  existence.  Knowing  no  troubles, 
overflowing  with  health,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty,  they 
present  a  picture  of  pure  .and  perfect  happiness,  if  such  a  thing  can 
exist  upon  earth.  Will  any  one  pretend  to  say  that  such  a  life  as 
this,  innocent  and  refining  in  all  its  tendencies,  is  not  infinitely  bet- 
ter than  the  holiday  life  of  our  American  children?  Here  there  is  no 
dissipation,  no  encouragement  to  evil  or  profligate  habits,  no  morbid 
and  unwholesome  excitements.  A  love  of  nature  in  its  most  attract- 
ive aspects  is  encouraged.  Not  a  stick,  or  stone  or  flower  on  the 
wayside  but  has  its  meaning.  The  beautiful  legends  of  the  country 
are  the  subjects  of  song  and  story.  Health  earned  by  exercise  brings 
with  it  an  increased  capacity  for  study.  The  mind  and  body  are  re- 
freshed, and  when  the  holidays  are  over,  the  teachers  and  pupils  re- 
turn to  their  duties  with  clear  heads  and  strong  nerves.  In  this  way 
the  Germans  acquire  those  robtfst  constitutions  which  are  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world;  and  among  our  Teutonic  citizens  we  find  the 
best  civil  engineers,  draughtsmen,  chemists,  botanists  and  geologists 
to  develop  the  resources  of  our  country.— Am.  Educational  Monthly. 


Ignorance  is  a  crime  in  a  republic. — Horace  Mann. 
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TEACHING  CHILDREN  TO  STUDY. 

As  for  the  teacher,  his  duties  are  dual  in  their  character.  His  func- 
tion is  not  only  to  impart  knowledge,  but  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
the  pupil's  mind  has  been  affected  by  the  knowledge  imparted  and  re- 
tained. To  do  less  than  this  is  not  to  teach ;  and  even  more  than  this 
must  be  done,  or  there  is  no  education.  In  order  to  earn  the  title  of 
educator,  the  teacher  must  draw  out  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  make  it 
alive  to  its  own  potentialities,  and  guide  it  into  accurate  methods  of 
thought.  How  many  teachers  in  our  modern  middle  class  schools  do 
this,  or  are  capable  of  doing  it?  How  many  of  our  modern  middle- 
class  schools  are  really  educational  establishments?  This  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  great  weakness  of  our  modern  system — that  in  most  mid- 
dle-class schools,  as  at  present  conducted,  there  is  no  education  and 
even  very  little  teaching.  This  may  seem  a  startling  statement,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  true.  Our  modern  middle-class  schools  are,  in  too 
many  cases,  simply  establishments  where  pupils  may  repeat  the  book 
lessons  which  they  have  got  by  rote  elsewhere.  The  persons  who  ar- 
rogate to  themselves  the  title  of  teachers  do  not  teach;  nowadays 
they  simply  listen  to  the  repetition  by  the  pupil  of  those  book  les- 
sons, which  he  has  prepared  either  unaided,  or  with  the  assistance  of 
his  friends  and  relatives,  or  his  tutor  at  home.  If  these  friends  and 
relatives  are  unable,  either  through  lack  of  education,  or  lack  of  mem- 
ory, or  lack  of  time,  or  all  three,  to  teach  the  pupil  at  home,  heaven 
help  the  poor  children!  They  are  immediately  distanced  in  the  race 
by  those  who  have  tutors,  or  whose  relatives  have  the  best  education 
and  the  most  time  and  inclination  to  teach  at  home.  Proper  emula- 
tion ceases  if  the  pupils  are  not  all  on  the  same  platform.  These 
children  who  have  no  one  at  home  to  help  them  in  the  preparation  of 
their  lessons,  soon  come  to  perceive  how  heavily  handicapped  they 
are  in  comparison  with  their  more  fortunate  schoolmates.  Many  of 
them  lose  heart  then.  Children  have  a  keen  sense  of  injustice,  and 
who  shall  tell  the  number  of  blasted  and  soured  natures  which  has 
resulted  from  the  first  bias  thus  communicated  during  school  days? 
At  many  boarding  schools  it  is  the  junior  master  who  superintends 
the  preparation  of  lessons.  But  why  should  it  be  the  junior  master 
to  whom  is  delegated  the  most  honorable  and  onerous  part  of  the 
duty  of  teaching?  It  is  a  simple  thing  to  listen  to  a  pupil  while  he 
repeats  a  lesson,  and  to  check  him  when  his  memory  fails,  or  when 
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he  is  guilty  of  mispronunciation  or  false  quantities,  or  when  he  jum- 
bles the  terms  of  a  compound  proportion  question.  It  is  a  simple 
thing  when  a  mistake  is  made  to  ejaculate  "  next  boy,"  until  the  cor- 
rect answer  is  obtained.  But  this  is  not  teaching,  although  in  most 
modern  middle-class  schools  it  is  all  that  is  supplied  under  that  name, 
and  in  return  for  very  handsome  fees.  The  true  teacher  is  he  who 
assists  in  preparing  the  lesson  and  imparting  the  instruction — not  he 
who  contents  himself  with  examining  the  pupil  after  the  lesson  is 
learned  and  the  instruction  imparted. — Glasgow  News. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Carpenter,  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Winne- 
bago county,  Illinois,  is  an  indefatigable  school-worker,  and  is  ever 
ready  to  do  her  part  in  promoting  the  interests  of  public  education. 
As  a  result  of  her  efforts,  the  school  directors,  school  trustees  and 
township  treasurers  of  her  county  have  formed  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  thoroughly  acquainting  themselves  with  their  duties  and 
responsibilities;  with  the  wants  of  the  schools  and  the  best  methods 
of  supplying  them,  and  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  the 
most  efficient  plans  of  complying  therewith.  From  a  circular  of  this 
association  at  hand,  we  learn  that  it  held  a  meeting  at  the  court 
house  on  the  25th  ult.,  at  which  the  following  was  the  programme: 
President's  Address;  Care  of  School  Premises;  Uniformity  of  Text- 
books; School  Visiting;  Regular  Attendance;  Answering  Questions 
on  School  Law  and  School  Work,  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

Each  paper  of  the  programme  to  be  followed  by  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  subject. 

The  trustees  and  treasurers  were  instructed  in  the  best  methods  of 
keeping  their  books,  etc.  In  the  evening,  Hon.  S.  M.  Etter,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  The  Com- 
mon Schools,"  which  was  listened  to  by  a  large  and  attentive  au- 
dience, and  which  was  replete  with  instruction,  and  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  providing  for  the  education  of  nil  the  people. 

In  speaking  of  the  meeting  of  the  association,  Superintendent 
Etter  stated  that  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  he  had  heard  of 
in  the  state,  and  he  might  have  added  that  it  was  "  something  new," 
and  one  of  the  best  moves   yet  made  for  the  promotion  of  popular 
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education.  He  spoke  of  the  arduous  duties  of  county  superintend- 
ents, and  complimented  the  supervisors  of  Winnebago  county  for 
giving  their  superintendent  ample  time  for  the  discharge  of  her  du- 
ties. He  stated  that  preceding  his  election  he  had  been  opposed  to 
the  law  making  women  eligible  to  school  offices,  but  now  he  acknowl- 
edged that  wherever  there  is  a  lady  in  the  office  efficient  work  is  being 
done.  He  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  the  present  system  of 
electing  county  superintendents  of  schools,  for  the  reason  that  many 
are  elected  who  are  not  qualified  for  the  office.  He  advocated  the 
plan  of  requiring  county  superintendents  to  hold  certificates  of  qual- 
ification, and  of  allowing  county  supervisors  to  appoint  them;  their 
salaries  to  be  fixed  by  the  legislature.  It  is  certain  that  a  better  way 
than  the  present  can  be  devised,  and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times 
that  so  many  of  the  ablest  educators  are  endeavoring  to  discover  it. — 
Western  Journal  of  Education. 
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I  was  telling  you  of  the  teachers  in  this  town.  I  think  we  have 
no  remarkable  good  ones  at  present,  though  all  are  doing  very  well. 
They  are  not  very  deeply  interested  in  their  work,  but  take  it  because 
it  is  the  most  evident  way  in  which  they  can  earn  their  daily  bread. 

But  we  have  had  two  teachers  of  primary  schools,  since  I  have  been 
on  the  committee,  that  were  admirable  teachers.  The  first  began  like 
all  the  rest;  but,  continuing  for  seven  years  over  one  school,  she  grew 
to  love  her  work  and  to  understand  it;  and  I  have  heard  her  say,  "  Oh! 
if  I  had  had  the  least  idea  what  teaching  was,  if  I  had  known  all  the 
responsibilities,  and  the  power,  and  the  reach  of  it,  I  never  should 
have  dared  to  undertake  it.  But  I  began  in  utter  ignorance;  and,  as 
all  this  has  opened  before  me,  the  only  reason  I  have  gone  on,  and 
not  left  my  place  as  utterly  unworthy  and  incapable,  is,  that  I  knew 
my  place  would  be  taken  by  some  other  little  girl  as  unconscious  as  I 
was,  in  the  beginning,  of  all  that  teaching  means." 

Her  seven-years'  work  have  left  her  all  worn  out;  so  that  a  rest  of 
a  year  and  a  half  has  helped  her  very  little.  But  she  always  refuses 
any  pleasure  that  might  tire  her,  "  because  I  want  to  save  every  par- 
ticle of  my  strength,  that  I  may  get  back  to  my  children  the  sooner." 

The  other  teacher  was  one  with  a  wonderful  talent  for  teaching. 
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and  who  felt  not  less  than  the  first  all  that  her  work  involved.  She 
received  her  school  in  a  very  bad  state.  It  had  driven  away  one  or 
two  teachers.  In  a  year  after  she  took  it  it  was  the  best  in  the  town. 
We  all  admired;  but  we  did  not  imagine  at  what  cost  this  beautiful 
order  and  scholarship  had  been  brought  about.  The  teacher  did  not 
finish  her  third  year;  she  died. 

Under  other  hands  we  found  the  school  again  one  of  the  most  un- 
ruly and  unintelligent  in  town.  There  were  between  thirty  and  forty 
children,  more  than  half  coming  from  the  street  of  Irish;  and  many 
of  their  parents  cannot  read.  It  is  very  hard  to  teach  them  anything; 
and,  whenever  they  are  naughty,  they  are  encouraged  in  it  at  home; 
and  their  parents  are  apt  to  remonstrate  against  punishment.  All 
this  our  good  teacher  had  worked  against  so  hard  and  so  successfully, 
that  we  did  not  hear  much  about  it;  and  she  had  brought  the  chil- 
dren to  a  power  of  leariiing  their  lessons,  and  an  accuracy  and  speed 
in  reciting,  that  is  seldom  seen  in  this  town. — An  old  Magazine. 
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[In  New  England  generally  the  Town  System  will  in  a  few  years 
take  the  place  of  the  single  district  system,  as  it  already  has  done  in 
Massachusetts.  A  correspondent  of  a  Vermont  paper  thus  disposes 
of  two  objections  raised:] 

The  two  main  objections  are:  First,  that  the  town  system  has  in 
view  the  consolidation  of  schools  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  will  bring 
them  from  one  to  four  miles  from  some  of  the  inhabitants. 

Second,  That  it  will  equalize  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools, 
so  that  the  farmer,  who  is  obliged  to  spend  half  the  forenoon,  in  hay- 
ing time,  to  carry  his  small  children  and  larger  girls  to  school,  would 
pay  the  same  tax  as  the  villager,  who  lives  within  three  minutes 
walk  of  the  school-house. 

Now,  first,  if  we  may  trust  the  word  of  our  State  Superintendent, 
the  town  system  does  not  contemplate  any  such  course  of  centraliza- 
tion. The  number  of  schools  will  remain  the  same  as  now,  and  be 
kept  at  the  same  places  as  now,  provided  the  houses  are  suitable.  The 
advantage  sought  is,  not  a  smaller  number,  but  a  better  quality  of 
schools,  at  the  same  or  less  expense.  This  end  is  to  be  obtained  by 
securing  a  better  order  of  school  officials,  since  it  is  much  easier 
to  find  three  men  in  a  town  who  are  competent  to  discharge  the 
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duties  of  school  committee,  than  one  man  in  each  of  a  dozen  or 
twenty  districts.  By  avoiding  the  frequent  change  of  teachers,  and 
and  by  securing  a  better  class  of  teachers,  the  point  is,  we  shall  have 
better  schools  and  not  less. 

In  regard  to  his  second  objection,  "  W  "  is  correct  as  far  as  facts 
are  concerned.  The  town  system  will  equalize  taxation,  and  that  is 
just  what  we  want.  As  matters  are  now,  there  is  no  equality  or  jus- 
tice about  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools.  I  know  of  one  dis- 
trict where  the  school  tax  is  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  on  the  dollar. 
An  adjoining  district  pays  sixty-five  cents.  The  length  of  the  schools 
and  the  quality  is  the  same  in  both  districts.  The  price  paid  the 
teacher  is  nearly  the  same.  The  difference  in  taxation  arises  from  a 
smaller  list  in  the  second  than  in  the  first.  I  know  of  a  dozen  instan- 
ces like  this.    We  want  these  things  equalized. 


Spelling. — The  most  expeditious  and  effective  way  of  spelling  by 
the  syllable  is  simply  to  require  a  slight  pause  at  the  end  of  each.  As 
a  rule,  words  should  not  be  taken  to  pieces  and  each  dealt  with  as  if 
it  were  a  whole.  Not  to  speak  of  the  waste  of  time,  such  a  process 
does  not  facilitate  the  spelling,  but  the  reverse;  because  it  presents 
combinations  of  letters  which  the  eye  of  the  pupil  has  not  noticed  in 
their  separate  capacity,  and  strips  the  spelling  of  all  association  but 
that  with  the  sound  alone.  Now,  the  spelling  should  be  associated 
with  the  sound,  provided  it  is  previously  associated  with  the  sense 
and  with  the  form  of  the  word  as  presented  to  the  eye,  and  it  is  for 
this  purpose  that  the  pupil  is  made  to  pronounce  words  when  he 
spells  them;  but  it  is  a  false  principle  to  associate  it  with  the  sound 
alone.— Cur  He's  Common  School  Education. 

Sufficient  it  is  that  men  have  felt  and  enunciated  the  sublime  doc- 
trine that  u  knowledge  is  power;"  that  as  mind  is  superior  to  matter, 
so  are  ideas  more  potent  and  enduring  than  prodigies  of  physical 
might. — E.  H.  Chapin. 

The  measure  of  your  duty  and  the  greatness  of  your  advantages  is 
the  standard  to  which  you  will  be  subjected  in  the  judgment  of  Heav- 
en and  the  judgment  of  history. — H.  Giles. 

A  free  school  system  is  the  chief  corner-stone  of  our  republic,  and 
popular  education  is  the  only  safe  and  stable  basis  for  popular  liberty. 
—JR.  C.  Winthrop. 
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Normal. — Perhaps  no  institutions  in  our  country  are  more  thor- 
oughly misunderstood  than  the  Normal  Schools.  In  the  estimation 
of  some,  the  term  "  Normal "  has  a  kind  of  magic  potency  to  change 
ignorance  into  intelligence,  and  inefficiency  into  competency.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  fountain  of  special  virtues,  from  which  it  is  only 
necessary  to  imbibe  a  few  draughts  in  order  to  become  as  wise  as 
Solomon.  By  others  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  literary  machine 
shop,  wherein  unfortunate  applicants  for  county  certificates  may  en- 
ter and  be  fitted  out  with  necessary  qualifications,  ready  made. 

And  then  again  the  name  is  applied  to  all  manner  of  schools,  from 
university — where  it  belongs — down  to  the  country  singing  school. 
To  such  an  extent  has  this  word  "  Normal "  been  bandied  about, 
among  third  and  fourth-rate  academies  and  colleges,  that  it  has  really 
become  a  term  of  reproach  and  a  synonym  for  "  shoddy,"  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  better  class  of  literary  and  scientific  institutions. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  legitimate  work  of  a  normal 
school  is  "  teaching  teachers  how  to  teach,"  and  institutions  whose 
chief  work  is  to  teach  the  subject  matter  of  the  various  branches 
have  no  claim  to  the  name  "  normal."  This  word  is  almost  as  much 
abused  and  misused  as  the  word  "  professor." — Common  School  Visitor. 


The  despotism  of  political  parties  in  this  country  is  well  known  to 
all  who  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  tyranny  of  party  is  so 
strong,  and  the  conscience  of  the  average  voter  so  weak,  that  most 
men  become  the  mere  tools  and  slaves  of  their  party.  They  vote  and 
electioneer  for  candidates  simply  because  the  party  demands  it — not 
from  free  choice — and  hence  the  boasted  privilege  of  our  free  suffrage 
dwindles  down  to  a  mere  nullity. —  Woonsocket  Patriot. 

The  brave  only  know  how  to  forgive;  it  is  the  most  sublime  and 
generous  pitch  of  virtue  human  nature  can  arrive  at.  Cowards  have 
done  good  and  kind  actions — cowards  have  fought,  nay,  sometimes 
even  conquered;  but  a  coward  never  forgave.  It  is  not  in  his  nature; 
the  power  of  doing  it  flows  only  from  strength  and  greatness  of  soul, 
conscious  of  its  own  force  and  security,  and  above  the  little  tempta- 
tions of  resenting  every  fruitless  attempt  to  interrupt  its  happiness. — 
Sterne. 

In  these  times  we  fight  for  ideas,  and  newspapers  are  our  fortresses. 
— Heine. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Q.  Is  a  school  board  bound  by  acts  done  at  a  meeting  not  regular- 
ly called? 

A.  It  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  its  own  remiss- 
ness as  against  the  rights  of  another  party  contracted  with,  at  or  after 
such  meeting. 

Q.    On  what  grounds  can  a  school-board  discharge  a  teacher? 

A.  In  general  terms,  for  signally  failing  to  fulfill  his  contract; 
or  more  specifically,  for  manifest  incompetency  to  teach  or  govern 
the  school,  or  for  gross  misconduct,  or  on  evidence  of  such  want  of 
good  character  as  would  make  it  a  serious  injury  to  the  school  to  re- 
tain him.  Of  course  the  board  should  take  care  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  warrant  a  discharge  before  the  teacher  is  notified 
thereof. 

THE  TEACHER. 

Q.  Should  a  teacher  forward  monthly  reports  to  the  county  super- 
intendent, if  he  neither  furnishes  blanks  nor  makes  known  what  facts 
are  desired  R 

A.  There  is  no  obligation  to  report  unless  reports  are  required, 
and  the  implication  of  the  law  is  that  the  superintendent  will  indi- 
cate both  the  matter  and  the  form  of  the  reports  he  may  require. 
Nothing  is  said  as  to  blanks,  but  it  is  customary  with  some  superin- 
tendents to  have  them  printed  and  furnish  them  to  teachers.  If  not 
furnished,  that  would  not  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  neglecting  to 
"  make  in  writing,  and  transmit "  to  him  such  reports  as  might  be 
required. 

Q.  When  a  teacher  contracts  with  a  school  district  to  teach  the 
school  for  nine  months,  who  should  pay  for  building  the  fires,  the 
district  or  teacher,  nothing  having  been  said  in  relation  to  it  at  the 
time  the  contract  was  made? 

A.  The  teacher  is  under  no  obligations  to  build  fires  or  to  pay  for 
building  them,  unless  he  agrees  to.  It  is  no  more  a  part  of  his  ordi- 
nary duty  than  it  is  to  haul  the  wood  to  the  school-house.  It  is  al- 
ways prudent,  however,  to  have  that  matter  understood  at  the  outset, 
because  it  is  customary  in  some  districts  for  the  teacher  to  perform 
this  service. 
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CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT- LIGHT  WANTED. 

Editors  Journal:  There  has  been  much  earnest  discussion  here 
of  late  respecting  the  powers,  privileges  and  liability  of  teachers  in 
relation  to  their  government  of  schools.  It  is  claimed  by  some  law- 
yers and  other  persons  well  informed  generally,  that  under  our  stat- 
ute no  teacher  has  a  right  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  on  a  schol- 
ar, or  to  "strike  a  scholar  for  any  reason  except  self-defense;"  that 
although  at  common  law  the  teacher  stands  in  loco  parentis,  and 
therefore  has  a  right  to  inflict  moderate  punishment,  the  statute  ab- 
rogates all  this  and  makes  the  teacher  liable  for  the  slightest  act  in 
this  direction.   (1.) 

Others  again  claim  that  the  statute  is  ambiguous;  and  others  still 
that  although  corporal  punishment  is  not  named  in  the  statute  yet  it 
is  implied  that  it  will  be  exercised  to  a  moderate  extent  before  the 
board  is  called  upon  to  u  suspend"  or  "  expel."  (2.) 

In  the  case  of  Morrow  vs.  Wood,  35  Wis.  Reps.,  59,  our  Supreme 
Court  says:  u  The  plaintiff  had  no  right  to  punish  the  boy  for  obe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  his  father  in  respect  to  the  study  of  ge- 
ography. She  entirely  exceeded  any  authority  which  the  law  gave 
her,  and  the  assault  was  unjustifiable."  The  court  also  states  that 
*4  it  is  not  pretended  the  boy  was  otherwise  disobedient  or  was  guilty 
of  any  misconduct,  or  violated  any  rule  or  regulation  adopted  for  the 
government  of  the  school."  Are  we  to  understand  from  this  lan- 
guage that  the  assault  would  have  been  justifiable  had  it  been  made 
because  of  the  misconduct  or  disobedience  of  the  pupil  in  any  other 
respect  than  that  stated  above?  (3.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  court  did  not  decide  this  question 
which  arose  incidentally  in  the  above  case,  for  it  is  more  vital,  every- 
thing considered,  than  the  question  passed  upon;  but  it  seems  to  be 
the  policy  and  practice  to  adjudicate  nothing  unless  the  case  is 
brought  squarely  before  the  court,  and  as  these  cases  seldom  or  never 
get  further  than  justices'  courts,  there  is  little  probability  that  it  will 
soon  be  settled.  (4.) 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  your  opinion  of  the  meaning 
and  intent  of  the  statute,  and  also  what  in  all  probability  would  be 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  regard  to  the  subject? 

La  Crosse.  C.  W.  Roby. 
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REPLY. 

(1.)  The  object  of  the  statute  is  to  enlarge  and  not  to  diminish 
the  means  for  the  proper  government  of  the  schools.  It  empowers 
the  board  to  make  rules  and  to  enforce  them  to  the  extent  of  expul- 
sion, but  by  no  means  abrogates  the  ordinary  power  of  the  teacher 
to  govern  the  school,  or  to  punish,  if  punishment  becomes  necessary. 
It  is  surprising  that  any  lawyer  should  conclude  otherwise. 

(2.)  It  is  of  course  "implied"  that  this  power  of  the  teacher  will,  in 
proper  cases,  u  be  exercised  to  a  moderate  degree,  before  the  board  is 
called  upon  to  suspend  or  expel."  If  the  statute  had  intended  to  for- 
bid punishment  by  the  teacher,  it  would  have  said  so. 

(3.)  The  decision  referred  to  does  not  touch  the  question  of  the 
general  power  of  the  teacher  to  inflict  punishment;  it  merely  sets 
forth  that  where  the  father  forbade  a  boy  to  study  geography,  the 
teacher  was  not  justified  in  compelling  him  to  do  so,  that  is,  in  pun- 
ishing him  for  not  studying  it;  and  we  suppose  it  to  be  unquestiona- 
ble that  the  court  did  not  intend  to  deny  the  right  or  power  of  the 
teacher  to  punish  if  necessary  for  ordinary  acts  of  disobedience. 

(4.)  The  court  was  not  called  upon  to  decide  the  general  question 
of  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  punish.  No  such  question  was  before 
it.  It  may  be  presumed  to  have  considered  that  question  as  set- 
tled by  all  the  practice  of  past  generations,  by  legal  authorities,  and 
by  decisions  rendered  in  other  states. 

(5.)  It  may  be  further  presumed  that  if  this  question  came  before 
our  Supreme  Court,  it  would  decide  it  just  as  other  courts  have  done. 
No  principle  of  the  kind  is  better  settled  or  more  unanimously  sus- 
tained by  the  authorities.  Among  a  multitude  of  authorities  and 
cafes,  the  following  may  be  cited:  1  Blackstone,  453;  2  Kent,  205; 
3  Greenleaf  on  Ev.,  Sec.  63;  Commonwealth  t\  Randall,  4  Gray;  Ste- 
vens t\  Fassett,  27  Maine;  Lander  v.  Seaver,  32  Vermont.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Indiana  (Cooper  v.  McJunkin,  4  Ind.,)  showed  "more 
sympathy  for  roguish  youths  and  less  for  hectored  teachers  than  any 
other,  we  believe,  in  the  land."    (Lawyer  in  the  School  Room.) 

It  should  here  be  remarked  that  in  many  of  our  school  codes  pow- 
er is  given  to  school  boards,  school  directors,  or  some  similar  class  of 
officers,  to  make  rules  for  the  u  management  and  government  of  the 
schools,"  and  to  expel  pupils  for  "  refractory  or  incorrigibly  bad  con- 
duct."   In  no  instance  has  this  power  been  intended  or  legally  inter- 
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preted  to  supersede  the  ordinary  and  inherent  power  of  the  teacher 
to  govern  the  school,  and  to  administer  reasonable  punishment  when 
found  necessary.  At  least  we  have  seen  no  such  interpretation  in  any 
reported  decisions. 

One  of  the  decisions  above  alluded  to  is  so  exactly  to  the  point  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  statute,  that  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  its  character 
in  that  regard.  In  the  case  of  Stevens  v.  Fassett  (27  Maine,)  it  was 
argued  for  the  plaintiff  that  the  government  of  the  schools  was  limit- 
ed to  the  mode  provided  in  the  statute,  which  was  that  the  superin- 
tending committee  should  "  expel  from  any  school  any  obstinately 
disobedient  scholar."  The  court,  however,  did  not  see  the  point  of 
this  argument.  "  If  the  statute  had  been  intended,"  it  says,  "to  abro- 
gate this  practice  [reasonable  punishment  by  the  teacher]  and  to  deny 
entirely  the  right  of  the  master  to  employ  such  measures  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  discipline  of  his  school,  we  should  expect  some  more 
explicit  declaration  of  the  intention  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  lan- 
guage used." 

It  seems  that  the  mode  argument  above  alluded  to  has  traveled 
from  Maine  to  Wisconsin.  We  infer  that  it  would  be  regarded  here 
by  any  intelligent  court  as  it  was  there. 

The  only  color  of  authority  for  the  extraordinary  opinion  alluded 
to  by  our  correspondent,  viz. :  that  statutes  giving  power  to  school 
boards  to  make  rules  and  to  suspend  and  expel  pupils  for  persistent 
violations  of  them,  abolish  or  set  aside  the  common  law  power  of 
the  teacher  to  punish,  is  found  we  suppose  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
books  (Potter's  Dwarris,  73,)  that  if  a  new  power  be  given  by  an  affir- 
mative statute  to  a  certain  person  [or  persons],  by  the  designation  of 
that  one  person  [or  persons],  all  other  persons  are  in  general  exclud- 
ed from  the  exercise  of  the  power;  since  expressio  unius  est  exclusio 
alterius"  And  no  doubt  the  courts  would  hold  that  the  teacher  has 
no  power  to  formally  expel  from  the  school  a  pupil  who  violates  the 
established  rules,  but  the  board  only.  But  it  is  quite  absurd  to  infer 
also  that  the  teacher  is  inhibited  by  the  statute  from  inflicting  any 
sort  of  discipline  or  punishment  upon  disobedient  and  refractory  pu- 
pils. A  pretty  state  of  things  would  soon  ensue  in  some  of  our 
schools  if  the  roughs  among  the  boys  and  the  perverse  among  the 
girls  were  given  to  understand  that  the  teacher  had  nothing  for  them 
more  formidable  than  the  grass  pellets  of  moral  suasion,  and  that 
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there  there  was  nothing  to  fear  unless  the  board  saw  fit  to  come  in 
and  actually  turn  them  out  of  school.  No  wonder  that  teachers 
should  get  excited  where  such  interpretations  of  the  law  prevail. 

If  some  of  our  teachers,  school  officers,  lawyers  and  justices  of  the 
peace  are  drifting  into  a  hopeless  muddle  on  this  subject,  as  the  letter 
of  our  correspondent  and  several  others  received  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter seem  to  imply — we  think  his  own  head  is  level  in  the  matter — it 
is  of  course  much  to  be  desired  that  a  case  could  be  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  matter  set  at  rest. 

There  is  a  squeamish  notion  in  some  quarters  that  the  rod  in  the 
school-room  or  in  the  family  is  a  u  relic  of  barbarism."  Equally  so 
is  the  prison,  and  every  other  mode  of  punishment.  But  the  indica- 
tions of  the  day  are  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  we  have 
yet  reached  that  moral  millennium  when  it  is  quite  wise  or  safe  to 
lay  aside  all  measures  of  coercion  towards  wrong  doers,  in  the  family, 
the  school  or  the  state.  All  honor  to  the  family,  school  or, commu- 
nity where  no  punishments  are  needed.  But  let  us  not  embolden 
the  wrong-doer  by  seeking  to  abolish  all  coercive  measures. — P. 


THE  BRATTLEBORO  SCHOOL  CASE. 

This  case  forms  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times.  It  was  decid- 
ed not  long  ago  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  prominent  teacher  we  give  a  synopsis  of  the  decision  (which 
sustained  the  action  of  the  school  board),  as  we  find  it  in  an  eastern 
paper.    The  opinion  was  delivered  by  Judge  Barrett: 

A  large  number  of  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage,  in  violation  of  a 
rule  of  the  school,  absented  themselves  from  the  public  school  on  Corpus 
Christi  Day;  on  a  previous  "day  of  obligation  "  of  the  Church,  they  had  simi- 
larly absented  themselves;  on  this  occasion,  they  had  requested  to  be  excused 
from  attendance,  but  were  denied ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  non-attendance 
they  were  expelled  from  school.  The  present  action  was  a  bill  in  chancery 
brought  to  restrain  the  School  Board  from  carrying  the  order  for  expulsion 
into  effect.  The  court  held  that  the  rule  was  within  the  legal  power  of  the 
School  Board  to  make;  that  requiring  the  children  to  attend  on  that  day,  and 
refusing  to  excuse  them,  was  not  such  an  interference  with  the  freedom  of  con. 
science  as  to  make  the  rule  in  conflict  with  the  constitution;  that  the  holding 
of  a  session  of  the  school  that  day,  was  not  any  more  illegal  than  it  would  be 
to  hold  a  town  meeting  on  that  day;  that  the  school  law,  as  well  as  this  rule, 
was  made  for  all  persons,  and,  as  it  did  not  conflict  with  the  constitution, 
-was  legal  and  of  binding  force.  The  court,  therefore,  dismissed  the  bill.  The 
decision  of  the  court  sustains  the  action  of  Judge  Wheeler  in  refusing  to  grant 
a  preliminary  injunction  in  the  first  instance,  and  is  based,  substantially,  on 
the  same  reasons.  It  also  affirms  the  action  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  dis- 
missing the  bill. 
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E  D  I  T  O  RI  AL. 


SOME  BUSINESS  MATTERS. 

We  send  bills  to  those  in  arrears  for  1876,  made  out  at  the  reduced  rate  (in 
advance)  $1.10.  To  those  indebted  also  for  a  pari  of  1875,  we  make  a  charge 
at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  a  month,  that  they  may  begin  the  new  year  at  the  re- 
duced rate. 

Please  note,  that  the  reduced  rate,  $1.10,  does  not  apply  after  the  80th  of  April, 
that  is,  to  those  who  are  already  receiving  the  Journal,  and  have  not  paid. 
New  subscribers,  ordering  back  numbers,  will  of  course  be  entitled  to  the  re- 
duced rate. 

When  post-office  orders  are  sent,  please  make  them  payable,  uniformly,  to 
Searing  &  Pradt. 


WISCONSIN  EDUCATION  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL. 

A  tolerably  definite  idea  of  what  is  to  be  our  educational  exhibit  at  Phila- 
delphia can  now  be  formed.    We  will  briefly  outline  here  the  main  features: 

Wisconsin  will  occupy,  with  Michigan,  the  first  alcove  In  the  gallery  of  the 
chief  exhibition  building,  immediately  east  of  the  main  south  entrance.  This 
alcove,  or  room,  is  about  18  by  24  feet  in  size,  formed  and  separated  from  the 
other  rooms  and  from  the  corridor  by  partitions  eight  feet  in  height.  In  the 
center  of  the  north  side  is  a  door  opening  upon  the  corridor.  In  the  east  side, 
four  feet  from  the  north  corner,  is  another  door  opening  into  the  next  room, 
of  a  precisely  similar  character.  A  partition,  yet  to  be  erected,  will  divide  the 
room  into  two  equal  parts,  east  and  west  halves, — the  former  being  assigned  to 
Wisconsin,  the  latter  to  Michigan.  Our  Bpace  is  therefore  nearly  12  by  18  feet 
on  the  floor,  bounded  by  partitions  on  the  west,  north  and  east  sides,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  glass  exterior  of  the  building. 

Along  the  center  of  this  space,  from  north  to  south,  will  be  placed  a  neat  ta- 
ble, ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  supporting  along  its  center  a  double  book 
case,  nearly  as  long  as  the  table,  and  with  glass  doors  upon  its  opposite  sides. 
This  case  and  the  table,  extending  twenty  inches  on  either  side,  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  bound  volumes  of  educational  histories,  reports,  examination  pa- 
pers, drawings,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  etc.  These  will  reach  some  hundreds  in 
number,  and  will  probably  fill  both  the  case  and  table. 

Upon  the  available  wall  space  will  be  hung  maps,  plans,  photographs,  draw- 
ings, etc.  A  large  educational  map  showing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  location 
and  grade  of  every  school  in  the  state,  and  giving  a  full  statistical  history  of 
our  school  system,  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  perhaps  the  chief  object 
of  interest  in  the  mural  display.  A  fine  topographical  map  of  the  Universi- 
ty farm  will  also  be  an  important  feature  of  the  same,  while  it  is  believed 

the  large  photographs  of  school  build  in  es,  the  larger  and  finer  drawings  and 
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maps,  the  specimen  diplomas,  etc.,  etc.,  which  are  deemed  worthy  of  wall 
space  and  of  appropriate  frames,  will  more  than  fill  the  narrow  limits  assigned. 

A  specimen  copy  of  every  newspaper  and  periodical  published  in  the  state, 
and  of  every  volume  published  by  a  Wisconsin  author,  as  far  as  attainable, 
will  also  be  on  exhibition. 

A  general  history  of  education  in  the  state,  and  special  histories  of  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  and  the  Colleges,  are  being  printed,  or  are  nearly  completed  in 
authors'  hands.  A  history  of  the  State  University  has  been  published  for 
some  weeks. 

A  full  set  01  blanks  and  a  bound  volume  of  conductors'  reports  for  a  year 
will  illustrate  our  superior  Institute  system. 

As  intimated,  the  above  is  merely  an  outline  of  the  entire  exhibit,  which 
considering  the  very  brief  time  since  preparation  began,  and  the  limited 
amount  of  money  available  for  this  department,  will,  we  trust,  not  be  dis- 
creditable to  the  state. 

An  important  aim  will  be  to  secure,  by  way  of  exchange,  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  matter  relating  to  the  progress  and  condition  of  education  in  other 
states  and  countries.  Thus  much  practical  benefit  will  be  mutually  given  and 
received. 

m  •  » 

EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION. 

By  request  we  indicate  briefly  the  legislation  of  the  past  winter  of  a  general 
nature  affecting  public  education. 

Qhapter  91,  as  has  been  before  stated,  authorizes  any  school-district,  at  its 
annual  school-meeting,  to  vote  an  annual  compensation  to  the  clerk  of  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  ten  dollars. 

Chapter  39  amends  section  1  of  chapter  168  of  1871  (see  school  code,  p.  15), 
by  making  the  teacher's  month  20  instead  of  22  days,  unless  some  other  num- 
ber be  specified  in  the  contract.  This  amendment  will  govern  the  interpreta- 
tion of  all  contracts  entered  into  after  the  22d  day  of  February  last,  in  which 
the  number  of  days  that  shall  make  a  month  is  not  specified. 

Chapter  132  so  amends  section  1  of  the  free  high  school  law  (chapter  323  of 
1875)  as  to  enable  any  school  district  which  embraces  an  incorporated  village 
or  a  city  within  its  limits,  to  establish  a  free  high  school. 

Chapter  203  authorizes  the  board  of  normal  regents  to  provide  for  normal 
institutes  of  not  more  than  two  weeks  duration,  when  it  is  judged  expedient, 
the  minimum  previously  having  been  four  weeks. 

Chapter  295  authorizes  any  city,  incorporated  village,  or  town  of  not  less 
than  2,000  inhabitants,  to  levy  and  collect  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  to 
establish  a  public  library  and  reading-room. 

Chapter  117  provides  for  an  annual  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar 
of  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  state,  for  the  benefit  of  the  state 
university. 

This  will  give  the  university,  on  the  present  valuation  of  421  millions  or 
more,  an  income  of  something  over  forty-two  thousand  dollars,  but  not  in  ad- 
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dition  to  its  present  income.  Existing  laws  for  the  support  of  the  institution 
were  repealed,  and  tuition  is  to  be  free  for  the  most  part,  after  the  4th  of  July 
next;  so  that  the  university  will  receive  hereafter,  aside  from  its  own  endow- 
ment income,  only  about  twenty-two  thousand  dollars  annually  more  than  it 
now  receives.  There  is  of  course  an  expectation  that  this  will  increase  as  the 
wealth  of  the  state  increases. 

The  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  is  to  be  set  apart  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
annual  tax,  for  the  support  of  an  astronomical  observatory,  provided  that  a 
certain  expected  benefaction  for  the  establishment  of  one  is  forthcoming  with- 
in three  years. 

This  generous  but  somewhat  tardily  given  aid  from  the  state,  is  declared  to 
be  in  lieu  of  all  compensation  for  loss  to  the  university  on  account  of  the 
former  sales  of  her  lands  at  so  low  a  rate.  The  state  is  therefore  not  so  much 
giving  anything  to  the  university  as  paying  a  just  debt.  Nevertheless,  let  us 
rejoice. 

CENTENNIAL  TREES. 

We  this  month  again  call  the  attention  of  school  officers,  teachers,  chil- 
dren, and  all  whom  these  words  may  directly  or  indirectly  reach,  to  the  wis- 
dom of  planting  trees  the  present  spring,  about  school  houses  and  dwellings, 
along  roads,  and  wherever  they  may  be  likely  to  add  charm  to  landscapes 
and  cheer  to  human  beings. 

The  planting  of  centennial  trees  will  be  largely  in  order  this  month  in  oth- 
er states.  Secretary  Northrop,  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  education,  has 
issued   a  special  circular   upon  this  subject,  and  offered  from  his  personal 

means  $200  in  prizes  for  successful  tree  planting  in  his  own  state.  We  wish 
every  person  in  Wisconsin  might  read  the  eloquent  words  of  the  Secretary, 
and  be  inspired  to  take  immediate  action  in  so  beneficent  a  cause  as  that  he 
advocates. 

A  million  trees  properly  selected  and  planted  in  Wisconsin  the  present 
spring  would  materially  add  to  the  wealth  and  attractions  of  the  state,  and 
materially  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  its  citizens. 

We  are  preparing  to  practice  what  we  preach  and  to  plant  at  least  twenty-five 
memorial  maples,  elms,  ashes,  and  other  trees  of  goodly  mien  and  character. 


Education  on  the  Great  Lake. — Mr.  L.  E.  Cooley,  a  graduate  of  Platte- 
ville  Normal  School,  and  now  principal  of  the  Bayfield  public  school,  recently 
sent  us  the  following  notes  respecting  educational  interests  on  the  Great  Lake : 

At  the  commencement  at  Platteville  last  June,  you  asked  me  about  the  peo- 
ple and  educational  interests  of  this  section.  Our  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  din  of  the  occasion.  So  if  vou  will  allow  me,  I  will  now  mention 
a  few  points  that  I  hope  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 

Bayfield  is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  state.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  the  apostle  Islands,  twenty-two  in  number,  affording  It  shelter  from 
the  storms  on  the  great  lake,  and  forming  a  natural  harbor  over  twenty 
miles  long,  and  from  three  to  five  miles  wide.  This  is  the  best  harbor  on 
the  chain  of  lakes,  and  perhaps  second  to  none  elsewhere. 

The  inhabitants,  about  five  hundred  in  number,  are  engaged  mostly  in  fish- 
ing and  lumbering.  The  people  as  a  class  show  intelligence  and  culture, 
and  consequently  the  society  is  good. 
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I  think  I  can  safely  iay  that  the  towns  on  the  lake  feel  an  interest  ifl  their 
schools.  The  people  from  Superior  and  Ashland  are  loud  in  their  praise  of 
Professors  Howard  and  Andrews,  while  La  Pointe,  the  oldest  settlement  on 
the  lake,  amid  her  crumbling  dwellings,  shows  her  interest  in  education  by 
erecting  a  neat  two-story  school-house. 

The  people  here  seem  to  regard  school  interests  as  second  to  none.  Parents 
show  their  good  w  ill  towards  the  work  by  keeping  their  children  regularly 
in  school.  Those  attending  school  here  seem  to  be  morally,  physically  and 
intellectually  equal  to  those  I  have  observed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  state, 
having  the  same  advantages. 

Perhaps  this  school  has  as  great  a  proportion  of  scholars  with  Indian  blood 
in  their  veins  as  any  in  the  state,  not  on  reservations.  These,  however,  rank 
well  with  the  whites  in  their  general  standing,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that, 
placed  under  the  same  outside  and  home  influence,  they  would  be  their  equals 
in  all  points  of  scholarship.  I  send  you  by  today's  mail  a  photograph  of  our 
school  house.    It  will  give  you  no  doubt  a  better  idea  than  a  description. 


An  article  from  Prof.  B.  M.  Reynolds,  of  La  Crosse,  was  received  too  late  for 
publication  this  month.  It  will  appear  in  the  May  issue,  together  with  an  in- 
teresting letter  from  his  pen,  respecting  our  editoral  of  last  month,  entitled 
"  The  Public  School  System  Menaced."  We  shall  also  take  occasion  in  that 
issue  to  resume  editorial  consideration  of  this  important  subject.  Meanwhile 
we  gladly  print  the  following  special  paragraph  from  the  same  source,  respect- 
ing the  La  Crosse  schools : 

Our  schools  closed  on  Friday  a  very  successful  term.  We  have  enrolled  1,500 
pupils  the  last  term — 75  more  than  ever  before.  The  high  school  closed  with 
exercises  in  declamation,  recitations  and  music,  which  went  off  very  pleasantly. 
Mrs.  Bingham,  who  has  been  my  faithful  and  able  assistant  for  nearly  three 
years,  has  resigned  her  connection  with  the  school,  and  closed  her  labors  with 
the  term.  I  was  requested  by  the  pupils  to  present  her,  in  their  behalf,  a  very 
beautiful  silver  water-set,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  high  appreciation  of  her 
merits,  and  of  her  kindness  to  them  in  all  the  labors  of  the  school.  She  re- 
turned her  thanks  in  very  appropriate  terms,  and  with  much  emotion.  She 
has  been  very  popular  with  the  pupils,  and  very  greatly  beloved  by  them.  It 
is  not  yet  decided  who  will  fill  her  place.  Term  opens  in  one  week  from  to-day. 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


Pocket  Manual  op  Rules  op  Order.    By  Major  Henry  M.  Robert,  of  U. 
S.  Engineers.    Chicago :    S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    Price  75  cents. 

This  is  a  book  long  needed.  Jefferson's  Manual  is  out  of  date;  Cushing's  is 
too  complex.  This  is  clear  and  explicit.  The  importance  of  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  rules  of  order,  and  of  the  proper  method  of  doing  public  business, 
in  this  land  of  deliberative  assemblies,  is  not  duly  considered.  We  have  seen 
a  grave  and  learned  body  drift  into  helpless  confusion  with  a  presiding  officer 
ignorant  of  his  duties,  and  the  same  body  moving  like  clock-work  with  a  dif- 
ferent president.  Every  teacher  should  have  this  book,  and  at  times  resolve 
the  school,  or  the  higher  classes,  into  a  parliament,  a  talking  body,  and  show 
his  pupils  how  public  business  is  done — a  much  more  sensible  thing  by  the 
way  for  the  law  to  require  than  that  he  teach  the  "  Constitutions."    This  man- 
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ual  not  only  gives  the  rules  of  order,  but  the  general  method  of  organizing 
public  meetings  and  doing  business  which  makes  it  doubly  useful.  It  is  so  ar- 
ranged, moreover,  that  an  inexperienced  person  in  the  chair  may  turn  to  the 
solution  of  any  question  that  may  arise  almost  as  readily  as  a  bank  clerk  turns 
to  his  interest  tables.  Suitable  suggestions  are  made  as  to  the  adaptation  of 
parliamentary  rules  to  different  exigencies,  and  the  difference  in  the  practice 
of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  is  pointed  out.  We  expect  to  see  the  book  be- 
come a  recognized  standard,  and  hope  it  may  be  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  our 
normal  schools. 

Teachers  Manual  of  Instruction  in  Reading.  By  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Oswego  Normal  and  Training  School.  New  York :  Scribner,  Arm- 
strong &  Co. 

This  book  is  more  especially  designed  to  accompany  the  author's  series  of 
Readers.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  a  scientific  treatise,  but  to  explain  the  art  of 
reading,  which  is  all  that  is  especially  needed  in  our  common  schools  and  the 
lower  grades  of  graded  schools.  Any  intelligent  and  progressive  teacher  will 
find  the  book  useful,  in  connection  with  any  series,  but  of  course  more  partic- 
ularly so  with  the  author's  series,  which  was  prepared  under  the  guidance  of 
long  experience.  % 

In  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  April,  the  fourth  paper  on  "The  Century,  its 
Fruits  and  its  Festival,"  brings  us  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  after  re- 
counting the  steps  by  which  the  project  has  been  brought  to  its  present  stage, 
which  is  that  of  an  assured  success  far  exceeding  the  original  anticipation  of 
its  most  sanguine  supporters,  gives  an  ample  and  critical  description  of  the 
principal  buildings,  with  suitable  illustrations.  Readers  who  follow  this  series 
of  articles  will  be  prepared  to  visit  the  Exhibition  with  the  previous  know] 
edge  of  its  aims  and  arrangements  necessary  for  a  proper  comprehension  and 
full  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  May  is  a  bright  and  beautiful  number,  closing  the 
Fifty-second  Volume  of  this  popular  periodical.  The  number  opens  with  an 
illustrated  article  on  Southern  Colorado,  in  connection  with  the  recent  explo- 
rations by  Lieutenant  Wheeler.  Mr.  Lossing  contributes  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting paper  on  Major  Andre,  illustrated  with  entirely  new  pictures  from  Dr. 
Emmet's  rare  and  valuable  collection.  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  in  the  second 
part  of  "  Old  Philadelphia,"  gives  some  novel  and  characteristic  glimpses  of 
the  people  and  manners  of  that  city  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution.  Her  ar- 
ticle is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Abbey,  Ey tinge  and  other  artists.  Profess- 
or Lockwood  concludes  his  series  of  illustrated  papers  on  the  Microscope.  In 
the  way  of  fiction,  of  course  the  leading  feature  is  George  Elliot's  "  Daniel 
Deronda,"  of  which  an  entire  book  is  given;  but  the  space  allotted  to  this  bril- 
liant novel  does  not  interfere  with  the  usual  variety  so  characteristic  of  every 
number  of  Harper,  The  publishers  announce  the  commencement;  of  a  new  se- 
rial story  in  the  June  number,  by  Mrs.  Dinah  M.  Craik,  entitled  "  The  Laurel 
Bush  •,  an  Old-fashioned  Love  Story."  The  Etvsy  Chair  preaches  a  familiar  ser- 
mon on  social  ambition,  shows  the  danger  of  "Fighting  the  Devil  with  Fire," 
and,  among  other  things,  has  a  word  for  country  clergymen.  The  other  Edi- 
torial Departments  are  as  interesting  as  usual. 
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NOTES. 


Wjs  regret  to  chronicle  the  resignation  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Arey,  of  the  Whitewater 
State  Normal  School.  Their  connection  with 
this  institution  for  the  past  eight  years,  or 
since  Its  first  establishment,  has  made  their 
names  widely  and  favorably  known  to  Intelli- 
gent people  In  most  parts  of  the  state.  Their 
prospective  early  separation  from  the  school 
has  called  forth  expressions  of  unfeigned  sor- 
row from  their  pupils,  and  from  a  large  number 
of  the  citizens  of  Whitewater,* by  whom  their 
sterling  qualities  have  long  been  appreciated. 
The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  students,  March  6, 
1673.  We  gladly  give  place  to  these,  and  regret 
that  we  are  unable  to  find  room  this  month  for 
the  kindly  and  appreciative  resolutions  adopt- 
ed at  an  informal  meeting  of  the  citizen  friends 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arey,  held  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Esterly,  March  13th: 

Whereas,  President  and  Mrs.  Arev  have  re- 
signed the  positions  they  have  held  in  this 
school  since  its  opening,  and 

Whereas,  During  these  eight  years  they 
have  proved  earnest,  faithful  and  unsparing  in 
their  efforts  to  upbuild  the  school  from  a  firm 
foundation,  giving  the  strength  and  vigor  of 
their  own  lives  to  the  life  of  the  school,  which 
to-day  stands  as  the  best  exponent  of  their 
woork.  and 

Whereas,  They  have  ever  shown  a  determi- 
nation to  be  loyal  to  their  clear  convictions  of 
right,  and.  exemplifying  In  themselves  those 
true  and  noble  precepts  which  they  have 
taught,  have  been  to  us  true,  faithful  teachers 
and  friends ;  Therefore 

Resolved^  That  we  express  to  President  and 
Mrs.  Arey  our  deep  sorrow  and  regret  on  learn- 
ing of  their  resignation. 

Resolved,  That  we  render  to  them  the  love, 
gratitude  and  honor  due  for  the  ready  help  and 
sympathy  they  have  given  us.— for  the  truth 
and  right  principles  they  have  held  before  us. 
for  the  examples  of  patient  self-sacrifice,  and 
of  unswerving  adherence  to  duty  they  have 
ever  been  to  us. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  presented  to  President  and  Mrs.  Arey,  and 
that  they  be  published  in  the  Whitewater  Reg- 
ister,   Wisconsin    Journal    of    Education, 
School  Bulletin  and  other  papers  of  the  State. 
Nellie  A.  Basse-it, 
L.  H.  Peck, 
Ada  R.  Cooke. 
Kittie  M.  Lowth, 
A.  L.  Ewino, 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 


Dani'l  C.  Oilman,  who  was  once  prominent- 
ly named  for  the  presidency  of  Yale,  and  who 
was  president  of  the  University  of  California 
for  a  while,  was  recently  inaugurated  as  presi- 
dent of  the  John  Hopkins  University,  in  Bal- 
timore. 


The  Institutes  seem  to  be  well  attended,  for 
the  Spring  session.  We  hear  of  90  at  Wau- 
kesha, 125  at  Mazomanie,  71  at  Hlllsboro',  and 
suppose  the  turn  out  at  Fond  du  Lac  was  still 
larger.  A  rousing  Institute  is  expected  at 
Sparta.  The  Institute  at  Portage  enrolled  124 

We  are  indebted  to  various  superintendents 
for  good  lists  of  subscribers  obtained  at  the  In- 
stitutes and  Examinations  thus  far  held,  more 
particularly  to  Superintendents  Flanagen, 
Tracy,  Hoi  den,  Frawley  and  Parsons.  The 
two  last  sent  respectively  20  and  28  new  sub- 
scriptions.   Supt.  Scott  sent  23  also. 

The  Institute,  at  Elkhorn  enrolled  86  mem- 
bers, and  was  "  a  success,"  particularly  In  se- 
curing the  attendance  of  many  of  the  younger 
and  lees  experienced  teachers  who  most  need- 
ed its  benefits. 

Of  the  Institute  at  Milton,  which  enrolled 
106  members,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Gates,  writes 
us: 

The  exercises  of  the  Institute  were  conducted 
by  Prof.  Robert  Graham,  of  the  Oehkosh  Nor- 
mal School.  Much  attention  was  given  to 
methods  for  securing  punctuality,  attention, 
Independence  of  thought,  and  precision,  in 
school  work. 

Supt.  Parsons,  of  Richland  Co.,  in  a  letter 
inclosing  the  names  of  23  new  subscribers, 
says: 

"  Our  Institute  just  closed  was  one  of  the 
best  ever  held  in  our  county.  There  were  89 
working  members  present,  and  all  expressed 
themselves  well  satisfied  with  the  instruction 
imparted  and  the  conductor,  Prof.  Thayer. 

"The  village  of  Richland  Center  adopted  the 
town  high  school  at  a  special  meeting  called 
for  that  purpose,  without  a  dissenting  voice. 
Prof.  Porter  is  retained  as  Principal  of  the 
Hi^h  School.  The  towns  of  Ithica,  Eagle  and 
Rich  wood  vote  on  the  High  School  to-morrow, 
and  probably  others. v 


TnE  Sauk  County  Teachers'  Association  held 
its  semi-annual  session  at  Prairie  du  Sac  early 
in  March,  with  good  attendance  and  interesting 
and  profitable  exercises,  as  we  were  informed 
by  Supt.  Lunn. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
writing  from  Columbus,  S.  C,  says  "the  negro 
pants  for  the  primer  and  speller— is  as  anxious 
to  read  and  write  as  he  used  to  be  to  own  a 
yellow  cravat." 


NOTES. 
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Prof.  Briggs,  of  Green  Bay,  in  a  recent 
ia)  letter  to  the  editors,  says  in  reference  to 
nis  subscription  to  the  Journal:  "I  never 
paid  any  other  so  willingly,  fortho  value  of  the 
money  is  returned  many  fold."  Like  minded 
is  Mr.  Becker,  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Ap- 
pleton,  who  says,  in  a  letter  inclosing  another 
year's  subscription :  »•  I  think  the  first  three 
numbers  of  this  year  alone  contain  one  dollar's 
worth  of  reading  matter." 

Scpt.  Baker,  of  Pierce  county,  conducts  a 
sprightly  educational  column  in  the  Hirer 
Fall*  Journal.  In  reply  to  the  question 
whether  he  would  recommend  a  teacher  to 
44  skip  compound  numbers  In  higher  arithme- 
tic," he  says:  "No.  It  is  the  best  part  of  the 
book.  Begin  there  if  you  wish.  Skip  teaching 
is  our  advice  to  the  teacher  who  cannot  inter- 
est a  class  in  this  subject." 


Principal  Funk,  of  the  Bay  View  High 
School  recently  sent  us  the  following  items : 
The  term  enrollment  is  about  400.  Number  of 
teachers  8.  There  are  two  large  classes  study- 
ing German  in  the  High  School  department. 
A  literary  society  has  lately  been  formed  which 
promises  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  village.  There  is  also  quite  a  fine 
public  library,  on  the  old  "  school  district " 
plan.  Miss  Clay,  the  former  assistant  In  the 
High  School  department,  has  returned  to  her 
old  position,  after  some  months1  residence  In 
the  south.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Platteville 
Normal  School,  a  very  successful  and  popular 
instructor,  and  her  return  gives  great  satisfac- 
tion to  pupils  and  the  other  teachers. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  the  seat  not  only  of 
the  State  University,  bnt  of  the  best  (High 
School  in  the  State.  From  the  last  annual  re- 
port of  city  superintendent  Perry  we  learn  that 
the  average  age  of  the  pupils  of  this  school  is 
about  18  years.  The  average  age  of  non-resi- 
dent is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  resident 
pupils.  This  average  advanced  ago  is  regarded 
with  satisfaction,  both  as  it  effects  individual 
pupils  and  the  interests  of  education  generally. 
It  gives  a  more  mature  tone  to  the  department, 
makes  possible  a  stronger  style  of  instruction, 
and  is  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  superficial 
haste  everywhere  visible  in  matters  of  educa- 
tion. The  number  of  non-resident  pupils  re- 
ported for  1878--4,  is  22ft,  and  the  receipts  for  tu- 
ition were  $3,890. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  been  engaged 
to  deliver  the  annual  address  before  the  litera- 
ry societies  of  Ripon  College,  at  the  next  com- 
mencement, In  June. 


Tat  Janesvltle  Gazette  says:  " The  annual 
report  of  Hon.  Edward  Searing,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  for  1875,  made  to  the 
Legislature,  a  copy  of  which  has  only  just 
reached  us,  should  be  In  the  hands  of  every 
friend  of  education  in  the  state.  The  argu- 
ment made  therein  in  favor  of  a  more  intelli- 
gent and  more  permanent  supervision  of  our 
public  school  system  is  especially  deserving  of 
the  attention  of  all  thoughtful  men."  *  *  * 
"  The  other  portions  of  this  report  which  deal 
with  our  state  educational  system,  evince  such 
a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  present  con- 
dition, the  needs  and  necessities  of  the  cans  e, 
its  means  and  lack  of  means,  and  is  so  wise 
and  just  in  its  criticisms  and  recommenda- 
tions, that  the  perusal  of  it  has  been  a  real 
pleasure  to  us.  We  shall  take  occasion  before 
long  to  publish  some  extracts  from  this  valua- 
ble document." 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  an  invitation 
from  Prof.  A.  O.  Wright  to  attend  the  closing 
term  examination  and  literary  exercises  of  Fox 
Lake  Seminary,  March  27-29.  We  believe  this 
school  has  since  Its  reorganization,  and  under 
the  management  of  Prof.  Wright,  enjoyed 
much  prosperity,  and  promises  to  continue  an 
increasingly  valuable  educational  force  in 
Dodge  and  adjoining  counties. 

We  call  attention  to  an  article  on  another 
page  entitled  "  Something  New."  It  contains 
emphatic  evidence  of  the  success  of  a  lady  su- 
perintendent in  one  of  the  counties  of  Illinois, 
and  is  suggestive  of  what  every  superintend- 
ent, without  distinction  of  sex,  might  accom- 
plish, if  as  thoroughly  in  earnest  as  Mrs.  Car- 
penter. 

Racine  is  again  without  a  principal  in  the 
high  school,  Mr.  Tripp  having  resigned.  There 
seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  keeping  a  man 
long  in  that  place. 

E.  Steioer,  of  New  York,  is  about  issuing  a 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  more  Important 
publications  on  Education,  General  Philology, 
and  other  subjects  of  especial  Interest  to  Amer- 
ican teachers,  which  Is  intended  to  be  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  "  Library  of  Education."  The  in- 
teresting fact  is  not  perhaps  generally  known, 
that  the  largest  retail  stock  of  German  books 
in  the  world  is  to  be  found  in  the  establishment 
of  Mr.  E.  Steiger,  in  Frankfort  street,  New 
York  City.  He  has  a  most  important  educa- 
tional work— Kiddle  and  Schemes  Cyclopaedia 
of  Education— now  in  press.  This  book  has 
long  been  needed,  and  the  wonder  is  only  why 
no  other  publisher  undertook  such  an  enter- 
prise before  Mr.  Steiger. 
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Wk  understand  that  the  Chicago  and  North- 
Western  Railway  will,  on  and  after  Kay  1st,  and 
until  October  81st,  have  on  sale  in  all  of  its 
coupon  ticket  offices,  round  trip  excursion 
tickets  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  re- 
v  turn  for  Centennial  Visitors.  These  tickets, 
for  the  round  trip,  will  be  sold  at  one  and  one- 
half  the  usual  rate  for  a  trip  one  way.  We  see 
it  stated  also  that  the  fare  from  Milwaukee,  by 
all  routes,  will  be  $88  for  the  round  trip. 

Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.  will  have  a  Newspaper 
Exhibition,  at  the  Centennial,  in  a  building 
erected  for  that  purpose.  The  Journal  will  be 
there  for  Wisconsin  visitors  and  the  rest  of 
mankind  to  look  at. 

Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  who  did  a  good 
service  for  letters  in  bringing  out  the  Bric-a- 
Brac  series  of  books,  announce  the  Sans  Souci 
Series,  to  be  edited,  like  the  former,  by  R.  H. 
Stoddard.  It  will  embrace  12  illustrated  vol- 
umes, at  $1.50  each.  These  publishers  believe 
with  Charles  Lamb,  that  there  are  "  books 
which  are  books,"  and  they  are  aiming  to  make 
the  distinction.  "  Men  and  Manners  One  Hun- 
dred years  ago,  comprising  interesting  reminis- 
cences of  persons  distinguished  in  this  country 
during  the  Revolutionary  period,  will  form  one 
of  the  earliest  volumes  of  the  "  Sans  Souci  Se- 
ries/1 

Wi  Juive  received  the  second  number  of  the 
*•  Carolina  Teacher,"  a  handsome  and  well 
filled  monthly,  which  is  sent  at  the  low  price 
of  50  cents  for  nine  issues  to  teachers  and  one 
dollar  to  others.  It  will  not  appear  in  vacation, 
August,  September  and  October. 

The  second  annual  contest  of  the  State  Ora- 
torical Association  will  be  held  in  Bel o It, 
Wednesday  evening,  April  19th.  Four  colleges 
will  be  represented— the  State  University,  Bo- 
loit  College.  Lawrence  University,  and  Milton 
College.  Mr.  F.  C.  Baddock  will  represent 
Lawrence,  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Gates,  Milton.  Who 
shall  represent  the  State  University  will  be  de- 
cided at  a  special  oratorical  contest  between 
four  University  students,  held  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  12th. 
The  "  beat  man  "  of  these  will  go  to  Beloit, 
and  the  "best"  at  Beloit  will  represent  Wis- 
consin in  tho  Inter-State  Contest  to  be  held 
later  in  the  season  at  Chicago.  Governor  Lud- 
ington  will  preside  at  the  Beloit  meeting.  Suc- 
cess attend  the  boys.  May  the  decisions  be 
just.  May  victory  be  fairly  earned,  and  defeat 
be  wisely  improved. 

P.  S.— Mr.  A.  S.  Ritchie  proves  to  be  the  suc- 
cessful contestant  to  represent  the  University. 


Harper  &  Brothers  have  nearly  read}*  for 
issue,  as  we  understand,  a  new  Geography,  that 
is  to  take  a  leading  position,  it  is  said,  both  for 
the  plan  of  the  work  and  for  mechanical  and 
artistic  perfection.    We  hope  to  see  it  soon. 

Date-Line.— We  give  the  following  in  answer 
to  A.  F.  W.,  in  last  months  notes: 

It  was  my  impression  when  looking  at  the 
u  International  Date-Line,"  as  laid  down  on 
Schedlcr's  Map  in  the  January  number,  that  the 
reason  it  deviated  so  much  from  a  direct  north 
and  south  course,  or  why  it  is  so  crooked  and 
corresponds  with  no  meridian,  is  because  it  is 
also  the  boundary  line  between  the  discoveries 
made  from  the  east  and  those  made  from  the 
west,  as  there  are  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
whose  difference  in  longitude  is  not  much,  yet 
have  a  different  date;  for  instance,  it  is  Mon- 
day on  one  island  when  on  the  other  it  Is  only 
Sunday,  owing  to  the  fact  that  one  island  was 
discovered  by  navigators  from  the  east  and  the 
other  by  those  from  the  west,  the  date-line,  by 
making  a  bend  allowing  the  islands  to  retain 
their  own  different  dates.  But  all  the  use  there 
can  be  for  such  a  thing  as  an  International 
Date-Line  is  for  navigators  or  travelers  round 
the  world — some  place  where  to  alter  their 
dates.  The  English  count  their  longitude 
from  Greenwich,  and  change  their  date  on 
crossing  the  180th  degree,  and  I  believe  many 
Americans  do  the  same,  while  others  count 
their  longitude  from  Washington ;  but  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  all  to  conform  to  one  line, 
thus  establishing  an  "  International  Date 
Line." 

Sherman  {Dunn  Co.)  E.  H.  Thomas. 

The  radical  meaning  of  the  word  "  spell "  is 
a  splinter,  fragment,  or  piece.  Another  form 
of  the  same  woid,  "  spill,"  signifies  a  thin  slip 
of  wood,  and  in  later  times  of  paper.  To  do  a 
spell  of  work  is  therefore  to  do  a  portion  of  it. 
To  work  for  a  spell  is  to  work  for  a  portion  of 
time.  To  spell,  i.  e.,  to  tell  the  letters  'of  a 
word  one  by  one,  is  literally  to  point  them  out 
with  a  spill  or  splinter  of  wood.  So  says 
Wedgwood's  Dictionary  of  Etymology.  But 
where,  in  the  ancient  days  of  "  splintering," 
wore  the  words  placed,  and  vstioheld  the  splin- 
ter—teacher  or  pupil? 

It  is  about  time  that  one  false  etymology 
should  get  its  quietus.  Educate  does  not  mean 
"  draw  out."  The  truth  which  this  uuscholar- 
ly  philology  has  been  so  often  invoked  to  teach 
is  well  able  to  stand  up  by  itself.  It  needs  no 
such  questionable  support.  There  are  two 
Latin  words  educo—one  of  the  third  conjuga- 
tion and  one  of  the  first,  Our  "educate" 
comes  from  the  latter,  of  course;  the  plain 
meaning  of  which  is  "  to  bring  up,"  »*  to  rear." 
The  derivation  is  from  the  idea  of  hading  a 
child  up  from  his  childhood  to  maturity.  It 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  refine- 
ment about  educing  what  is  in  the  mind.— A'. 
Y.  Evening  Post.  * 

Switzerland.— This  republic,  with  an  area 
half  that  of  Maine,  and  a  population  of  less 
than  8,000,000,  has  7,000  schools,  and  in  20  of  the 
22  cantons  attendance  is  required  by  law. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEM. 


EDUCATION  FOR  POLITICAL  ENDS— HOW  MUCH. 

The  educational  problem  is  becoming  every  day  more  intricate  and 
perplexing.  If  we  take  our  stand  with  the  advocates  of  the  Free 
School  system,  and  hold  it  to  be  the  bounden  duty  of  the  state  to 
undertake  the  work  of  educating  its  citizens,  the  question  at  once 
confronts  us:  At  what  point  of  intellectual  development  does  this  duty 
cease  to  rest  upon  the  commonwealth  ?  What  is  education  in  thid 
political  sense?  Is  it  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic?  Why  not 
also  Latin,  drawing  and  algebra;  or  Greek,  painting  and  calculus? 
The  motive  of  the  state  must  be  political;  its  aim  is  good  government,, 
that  is,  the  protection  of  the  people  in  their  political  rights.  What- 
ever it  does  must  be  done  because  it  secures  these  rights;  and  if  it 
ceases  to  do  so,  it  is  because  such  rights  are  already  protected.  If  it  ber 
a  political  duty  to  educate  at  all,  it  must  be  because  ignorance  inter- 
feres with  good  government.  But  at  what  point  does  injurious  igno- 
rance pass  into  harmless  ignorance?  Can  we  say  that  one  degree  of 
ignorance  is  compatible  with  good  government,  while  another  is  not? 
Where  then  shall  the  state  stop  in  the  work  of  education?  Is  there 
any  good  reason  for  stopping  at  all? 

Again,  if  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  many  interferes  with  the 
administration  of  good  government,  will  not  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
the  few,  who  under  any  system  must  be  the  officers,  tend  to  favor 
the  administration  of  good  government?  Is  not  the  state,  then,  by 
the  same  argument,  authorized  to  establish  schools  of  any  grade  to 
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prepare  civil  officers  for  the  capable  discharge  of  their  duties,  as  it 
has  already  done  in  the  case  of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy?    If 
education  is  to  be  considered  simply  as  a  bulwark  for  good  govern- 
ment, it  is  fully  as  important  to  defend  the  people  against  the  seizure 
of  office  by  incompetent  officers,  as  to  defend  the  ballot-box  against 
the  invasion  of  ignorant  voters.     An  officer,  to  properly  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office,  demands  a  higher  grade  of  education  than  a 
voter  merely  to  vote  understandingly.    Even  in  a  republic  there  must 
be  leaders,  and  all  history  shows  that  it  is  from  them  that  danger 
comes  to  freedom.     The  best  educated  class  is  the  most  dangerous, 
because  the  leading,  class.     Does  this  prove  that  a  little  education  is 
such  a  benefit  that  it  becomes  a  duty  for  the  state  to  secure  it,  but 
that  a  thorough  education  may  prove  such  a  danger  that  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  state  to  check  it  by  neglect?    Not  at  all;  it  shows 
that  education  is  a  power  that  needs  guiding,  and  that  the  need  of 
guidance  increases  in  direct  ratio  with  the  amount  of  education;  it 
shows  that,  even  upon  the  principle  according  to  which  the  state  has 
assumed  the  task  of  educating  the  people,  something  more  than  mere 
instruction  is  needed:  that  is,  the  culture  of  the  moral  nature.     Ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  the  free  school,  this  moral  training  is  given 
at  home;  but  when  the  young  man  has  passed  into  the  college,  where 
he  can  no  longer  be  under  this  home  influence,  what  is  to  continue 
this  beneficent  control,  or  are  we  to  assume  that  he  has  passed  be- 
yond the  need  of  such  restraint? 

We  assume  it  as  a  principle  that  the  sole  authority  of  the  state  to 
undertake  the  work  of  educating  its  citizens  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  such  education  is  essential  to  good  government;  and  that  it  is 
also  essential  that  it  should  be  universal,  or  substantially  so,  among 
its  citizens;  and  further,  upon  the  assumed  fact  that  without  such 
governmental  aid  it  would  not  be  secured,  or  would  not  be  sufficient- 
ly general.  Government,  as  we  understand  its  function,  is  wholly  a 
political  institution.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  religious  opin- 
idns  of  its  subjects,  or  with  their  moral  character  further  than  this 
affects  their  acts  as  citizens.  It  treats  with  equal  favor  Christian, 
Mussulman,  Jew  or  infidel,  so  long  as  he  obeys  the  laws.  It  cannot, 
even  by  implication,  invade  the  precincts  of  religion.  It  must  edu- 
cate the  Christian  and  leave  him  a  Christian;  the  infidel  and  leave 
'him  an  infidel;  so  far  as  an  education  is  concerned  it  must  limit  itself 
to  its  political  duty  in  the  matter. 
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Logically,  a  compulsory  law  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  govern- 
mental education.  A  government  has  nothing  to  do  with  merely 
permissory  legislation;  it  should  deal  in  commands.  The  natural  ut- 
terance of  government  is  law,  and  law  speaks  in  imperatives.  If  gov- 
ernment has  undertaken  the  work  of  education,  because  an  educated 
voting  class  is  necessary  to  its  stability,  and  this  end  can  be  gained  in 
no  other  way,  it  is  manifestly  its  duty  to  enforce  the  remedy  that  it 
has  declared  necessary.  We  do  not  see  how  this  issue  can  be  avoided 
or  evaded. 

PRACTICAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  QUESTION  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  matter  has  been  practically  settled,  especially  in  the  western 
states,  by  leaving  elementary  instruction  in  the  hands  of  the  state, 
and  dividing  the  work  of  intermediate  and  higher  education  between 
the  state  and  various  religious  organizations.  The  common  schools 
are  all  under  public  control;  academies,  high  schools  and  colleges  are 
partly  under  public  and  partly  under  denominational  control.  This 
state  of  things  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  grown  out  of  the  antecedent 
condition  of  educational  matters,  and  partly  out  of  the  idea  that 
some  religious  bias  or  influence  is — if  not  essential — at  least  desirable 
in  all  the  higher  grades  of  instruction — that  moral  character  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  education.  The  duty  of  the  state  is  clear;  it  is  to 
confine  itself  to  the  political  sphere,  even  in  its  work  of  education. 
Is  it  as  clearly  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  leave  the  entire  work  of  ed- 
ucation within  these  narrow  political  limits?    We  think  not. 

The  question  of  elementary  education  is  already  practically  settled. 
It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  and  there  it  must  be  left.  What  is  to 
be  done  with  intermediate  and  higher  education  still  remains  an  open 
question.  It  is  clear  that  the  state  has  the  right — if  it  be  not  a  duty 
growing  out  of  the  assumption  of  the  work  of  primary  education— to 
provide  the  higher  education  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers to  be  employed  in  the  common  schools.  But  does  this  fact  confer 
upon  the  state  the  exclusive  right  to  the  control  of  all  higher  educa- 
tion? We  think  that  it  rather  limits  it;  and  the  fact  that  the  moral 
nature  needs  culture  at  the  same  time  that  the  intellectual  nature  is 
being  developed  imposes  an  obligation  upon  the  churches  not  to 
wholly  abandon  this  field  to  the  state,  but  to  increase  their  efforts 
just  in  proportion  to  the  increased  labor  performed  by  the  state. 
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STATE  INSTITUTIONS  CANNOT  TEACH  RELIGION. 

It  is  evident  that  all  distinctively  religious  teaching  must  be  pro- 
hibited in  all  institutions  under  state  control.  The  state  must  know- 
no  difference  between  Christian  and  infidel;  and  the  man  employed 
by  the  state  must  know  no  difference  in  his  official  capacity.  He 
must  educate  the  Christian  and  leave  him  a  Christian,  the  infidel  and 
leave  him  an  infidel,  so  far  as  his  official  influence  is  concerned.  Nor 
can  a  person  employed  by  the  state  to  teach  lay  aside  his  official  po- 
sition, and  seek  to  gain  by  private  influence  what  the  law  forbids  to 
his  public  teaching.  Such  a  course  would  soon  involve  a  man  in 
duplicity,  as  well  as  in  a  breach  of  trust  towards  patrons  whose  views 
were  being  thus  secretly  combated.  A  moral  influence  may  be  ex- 
erted, but  it  must  be  a  morality  based  upon  principles  held  alike  by 
Christians,  Jews  and  infidels.  But  state  institutions  are  not  necessa- 
rily irreligious  on  this  account;  they  simply  have  nothing  to  do  with 
teaching  religion;  they  confine  their  attention  to  science,  in  which, 
happily,  there  is  no  room  for  very  wide  divergencies.  The  religious 
influence  of  any  college  is  largely  exerted  through  the  men  connect- 
ed with  it  and  through  its  students.  Religious  professors  and  stu- 
dents have  full  liberty  to  make  their  influence  felt  in  that  quiet,  un- 
conscious way  which,  after  all,  is  fully  as  powerful  as  a  noisy  prose- 
lytism.  The  silent  but  potent  influence  of  character  may  be  felt 
here — which  after  all  is  far  more  potent  than  the  influence  of  mere 
profession,  sheltered  as  that  is  behind  the  bulwarks  of  dogma.  No 
Christian  professor  is  compelled  to  act  like  a  heathen.  In  denomina- 
tional schools  the  faculty  is  composed  of  religious  men;  the  same  is 
generally  true  of  state  institutions. 

NEED  OF  COLLEGES  UNDER  RELIGIOUS  CONTROL. 

But  admitting  that  the  religious  culture  of  the  student  is  in  no 
great  danger  at  state  institutions,  there  are  several  reasons  why  this 
work  of  higher  education  should  not  be  left  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  state. 

In  the  first  place,  the  state  cannot  do  it  without  manifest  injustice 
in  taxing  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  The  heavy  expense 
incident  to  a  State  University  restricts  each  state  to  a  single  one;  and 
the  accessibility  of  local  colleges  will  often  more  than  counterbalance, 
in  the  estimation  of  patrons,  all  the  advantages  offered  by  the  State 
University. 
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But  the  most  weighty  objection  to  surrendering  this  work  to  the 
state  is  found  in  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  imagine  a  conflict  be- 
tween science  and  relgiion.  What  the  world  sees  habitually  separa- 
ted, it  soon  comes  to  believe  antagonistic,  and  the  separation  forced 
because  of  this  antagonism.  If  learning  should  be  universally 
divorced  from  religion,  it  would  not  take  one  generation  for  the  idea 
to  gain  a  strong  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  world  at  large  that  they 
parted  company  because  of  irreconcilable  differences,  and  this  assum- 
ed conflict  would  be  practically  settled  against  religion.  Of  course, 
in  a  college  under  religious  control,  the  idea  of  such  a  conflict  is  im- 
possible by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  because  science  is  taught  un- 
der the  auspices  of  religion,  and  to  imagine  a  conflict  is  to  imagine  a 
self-stultification  on  the  part  of  faculty  and  trustees  that  would  stag- 
ger credulity.  But  such  an  idea  is  possible  where  only  science  is 
taught — or  where  only  religion  is  taught.  On  the  same  principle 
that  we  ever  afterwards  associate  ideas  that  have  entered  the  mind 
together,  we  are  also  apt  to  dissociate  ideas  which  have  been  kept  sep- 
arate in  their  entrance  into  the  mind.  If  a  young  man's  mind  is 
filled  with  science,  and  nothing  but  science,  religion  will  soon  be 
looked  upon  as  worthless,  or  so  in  conflict  with  science  that  they  can- 
not both  be  taught  or  believed  without  interference.  But  every  de- 
nominational college  in  the  land  is  a  standing  protest  against  this 
folly — and  vigorous  just  in  proportion  to  the  thoroughness  of  its 
scholarship.  We  cannot  dispense  with  this  protest.  Religion  can- 
not afford  to  lose  this  ally  in  the  present  contest  with  the  baseless 
assumptions  and  unsolvable  hypotheses  that  are  nowadays  dignified 
by  the  name  of  science.  We  must  stand  on  this  irrefutable  argu- 
ment; and  the  more  the  state  gives  science  without  religion,  the  more 
must  we  give  science  with  religion;  the  higher  the  secular  standard 
is  raised,  the  higher  ours  must  be.  Religion  must  insist  on  keeping 
step  with  science,  and  constantly  repel  the  insinuation  that  there  is  a 
conflict  between  them.  This  she  can  do  most  effectively  by  teaching 
both  most  thoroughly. 

The  conclusions  that  we  reach,  then,  are  these:  That  the  state 
upon  the  theory  of  free  schools  is  fully  authorized  to  establish  High 
Sehools  and  Colleges,  that  its  system  may  be  complete;  but  that  it  is 
unable  to  fully  meet  the  demand  for  higher  education.  That  denom- 
inational colleges  are  also  necessary,  as  by  their  local  distribution 
they  accommodate  students,  and  thus  increase  their  number;  and  by 
their  religious  influence  they  secure  the  confidence  and  patronage  of 
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many  who  would  be  unwilling  to  send  their  children  elsewhere;  and 
also  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  give  the  world  a  standing 
proof  of  the  harmony  between  science  and  religion.  There  need  be 
no  conflict  between  these  different  institutions.  There  is  room  enough 
for  all,  and  more  than  we  shall  all  occupy.  Faith  and  works  are  both 
good — best  in  conjunction,  working  together  in  harmony;  but  if  any 
choose  to  exhibit  works  without  faith,  let  us  show  our  faith  by  our 
works  and  not  by  dogmatic  denunciation. 
Madison.  S.  H.  Carpenter. 


ATTENTION— WILL  POWER. 

We  are  very  properly  told  that  nothing  can  be  thoroughly  done  in 
a  recitation  without  the  close  attention  of  the  pupils.  So,  too,  it  may 
be  said  that  lessons  cannot  be  profitably  studied  without  the  same 
fixed  and  close  attention.  But  attention  requires  mental  effort,  or, 
in  other  words,  an  exertion  of  the  will,  not  spasmodic  but  continued 
and  vigorous.  Right  here  is  a  large  part  of  the  difficulty  that  con- 
fronts the  teacher  in  the  discipline  of  a  school.  Children  have  but 
little  power  of  will,  they  lack  courage,  their  minds  are  easily  fatigued, 
and,  when  fatigued,  they  recoil  from  mental  effort,  and  while  in  the 
very  act  of  reciting,  this  mental  fatigue  leads  to  confusion  of  thoughts 
and  ideas,  and  to  consequent  forgetfulness.  Children  often  say,  "  I 
knew  my  lesson  at  my  seat,'1  or  "  at  home/'  which  was  no  doubt  the 
case;  but,  their  minds  becoming  fatigued,  confusion  and  forgetfulness 
follow.  This  is  different  in  different  children,  inasmuch  as  different 
children  have  different  power  of  will.  Children  deal  with  the  con- 
crete and  that  which  is  present  to  the  senses.  They  cannot  general- 
ize, reflect,  and  examine  their  own  mental  processes. 

The  object  and  purpose  of  the  school  is  not  order  and  discipline  in 
the  sense  in  which  those  words  are  usually  understood.  The  object 
is  labor,  methodical  and  earnest.  The  object  is  study,  intellectual 
effort,  connected,  concentrated  and  vigorous,  and  this  requires  a  very 
strong  power  of  will. 

The  failure  to  secure  continuous  effort  during  a  given  time,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  in  our  schools.  Intellectual  effort  is  dissipated 
and  mental  discipline  is  not  secured.  Children  very  easily  lose  the 
current  of  their  thoughts,  their  minds  are  easily  diverted  by  little 
things,  and  hence  the  organization  and  the  manipulations  of  the 
school  should  be  such  as  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  causes  of 
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interruption.  Now,  to  realize  fully  the  object  of  the  school,  the  pu- 
pils must  exert  the  will.  Ah !  but  that  is  their  very  weakest  point. 
They  must  also  exert  the  will  in  two  directions,  one,  in  the  direction 
of  positive  labor,  to  which  the  child  by  nature  is  disinclined;  another, 
in  the  direction  of  positive  selt-restraint,  to  which  the  child  is  also 
disinclined.  This  exertion  of  the  will,  I  have  intimated,  it  is  quite 
difficult  for  children  to  put  forth,  and  if  they  do  put  it  forth  they 
soon  relax  and  fall  back  into  their  torpid  state.  Here  may  be  seen 
the  difference  between  the  government  of  a  primary  and  that  of  a 
high  school.  Pupils  in  the  latter  have  more  power  of  will  and  more 
easily  exert  it.  They  have  motives  for  action  which  are  not  yet  be- 
fore the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  the  primary  school. 

The  discipline  of  a  school,  then,  consists  in  devising  and  carrying 
into  effect  those  means  by  which  pupils  can  be  trained  to  exert  the 
will  in  the  direction  of  study,  self-restraint,  and  right  motives  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  repressing  of  all  tendency  to  withdraw  their  minds  from 
their  work,  or  to  let  external  objects,  or  even  their  own  volatile 
thoughts,  interfere  with  the  legitimate  duties  of  the  place.  But  here 
a  difficulty  arises,  more  general,  I  think,  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
Many  teachers  themselves  lack  the  power  of  a  vigorous  will.  They 
have  no  settled  and  determined  purpose,  no  ideal,  and  hence  no  plan 
of  work.  Their  aversion  to  mental  effort  prevents  them  from  having 
any  well  defined  purpose.  To  have  a  purpose  and  a  plan  they  must 
exert  the  will.  The  principles  and  the  laws  of  mind  on  which  cor- 
rect school  discipline  is  based,  must  be  thoroughly  studied,  under- 
stood and  energetically  applied,  if  lessons  are  well  learned,  recitations 
profitable,  and  the  school  remunerative.  Every  teacher,  no  doubt,  at 
the  close  of  the  day  relaxes  effort  of  body  and  mind,  and,  unless  he 
puts  forth  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  will,  fails  to  make  the  necessary 
preparation  for  the  coming  days'  work,  a  thing  very  important  to  the 
teacher  who  is  bound  to  succeed.  The  consequence  of  yielding  to 
this  tendency  to  relaxation  is  a  rusty  mind,  narrow  views,  intellectu- 
al dwarfing,  lack  of  freshness  and  loss  of  enthusiasm.  School  work 
will  be  a  task,  and  therefore  badly  done.  Hence,  in  proportion  as  the 
teacher  exerts  his  own  will,  represses  these  relaxing  tendencies,  ac- 
quaints himself  with  the  laws  of  mental  growth  and  the  philosophy 
of  education,  fits  and  prepares  himself  in  the  studies  pursued,  surveys 
the  vast  domain  of  science,  literature  and  art,  cultivates  his  courage 
and  his]  judgment — in  proportion  as  he  does  these  things,  concentra- 
ting all  his  powers  of  body  and  mind  on  the  work  in  hand,  will  he 
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realize  the  ideal  of  a  good  school.  The  work,  then,  begins  with  the 
teacher.    His  own  will  is  to  be  trained  until  he  masters  himself. 

Children,  on  coming  to  school,  I  have  intimated,  have  but  little 
power  of  will  either  in  the  direction  of  work  or  of  self-restraint. 
They  have  crude  notions  of  duty,  of  right  and  wrong,  of  the  rights 
of  others,  of  moral  responsibility,  and  still  cruder  notions,  if  possible, 
of  the  purpose  of  the  school.  They  are  in  a  world  of  mystery,  are 
easily  excited,  and  are  themselves  an  impenetrable  mystery.  We 
cannot  discern  their  thoughts  and  feelings.  They  are  to  be  trained 
to  exert  their  will  to  study  books;  to  listen  attentively  to  instruction; 
to  repress  their  natural  inclination  to  play  and  to  constant  motion 
and  constant  prattling;  to  obey  rules  and  regulations;  to  move  in 
concert  in  obedience  to  signals;  to  refrain  from  communication  with 
their  mates,  which  diverts  their  minds  from  proper  duties;  to  keep 
their  eyes  on  their  work;  to  check  their  propensity  to  laughter  and 
fun  by  withdrawing  their  attention  from  everything  that  may  excite; 
in  short,  they  are  to  be  trained  to  bring  themselves,  body  and  mind, 
into  complete  subjugation  to  that  stern  authority — the  will. 

Now,  since  a  child  cannot  easily  bring  himself  into  subjection  to 
his  own  will,  he  must  submit  to  the  will  of.  another  whose  views  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  propriety  and  impropriety,  are  more  mature  than 
his.  The  will  of  this  governor  must  be  inflexible,  tempered,  possibly, 
with  mercy,  and  acting  from  a  strict  sense  of  justice.  The  teacher 
must  have  a  high  ideal,  must  comprehend  his  relation  to  the  commu- 
nity and  to  the  school,  must  investigate  all  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods by  which  his  ideal  may  be  realized,  "  must  pore  over  the  past, 
survey  the  present,  search  by  sea  and  land  each  mute  and  living 
thing/'  He  must  exhibit  energy  and  devotion,  promptness  of  decis- 
ion and  promptness  of  action;  must  anticipate  everything  that  would 
create  confusion  and  divert  attention,  must  have  rigid  system  in  all 
the  work  of  the  school.  How  to  prevent  whispering,  how  to  prevent 
laughter  and  mischief,  how  to  quiet  noisy  lips,  noisy  boots  and  noisj' 
slates,  are  questions  merely  incidental  to  the  more  important  ques- 
tion how  to  secure  study,  attention  and  an  examination  of  their  own 
mental  processes  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  If  this  latter  question 
is  answered  favorably,  and  the  desired  result  attained,  there  must  be 
exhibited  by  the  teacher  sleepless  vigilance,  profound  study  of  princi- 
ples, thorough  knowledge  of  the  child's  mind,  untiring  energy  and 
an  unyielding  will. 

La  Crosse.  B.  M.  Reynolds. 
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Some  Thoughts  on  School  Government— Is  the  "National 
Teacher's  Monthly"  Right? 

I  believe  it  is  true  that  school  government  is  an  art  that  cannot  be 
taught.  The  power  to  govern  a  school  well  may  be  acquired,  but  no 
person  can  infallibly  teach  another  how  to  govern.  If  this  be  not 
true  why  is  it  that  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  products  of  our  nor- 
mal schools  fail  in  this  department?  I  think  that  it  will  be  conceded 
that  no  special  strength  in  this  particular  is  conferred  upon  the  hold- 
er of  a  normal  school  diploma.  Our  most  competent  educators  and 
disciplinarians  have  given  their  soundest  theories  and  advice,  and  yet 
the  young  teacher  of  to-day  encounters  difficulties  precisely  the  same 
as  those  of  thirty  years  ago.  Has  there  been  material  progress  made 
in  this  direction  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century?  If  so,  how 
shall  we  account  for  the  fact  that  failures  in  this  respect  are  as  fre- 
quent to-day  as  in  former  times?  That  this  is  true  will  not  be  de- 
nied by  any  sane  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  around 
him.  It  seems  to  me  idle  to  maintain,  as  some  presume  to  do,  that  a 
school  can  teach  this  science  successfully.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things.  These  failures  continue  simply  because  human  nature  of  the 
present  time  is  precisely  the  same  as  ever.  It  has  the  same  tendency 
to  insubordination,  manifests  the  same  spirit  of  restlessness  under  re- 
straint, exhibits  the  same  aversion  to  mental  labor,  and  all  the  imper- 
fections of  all  past  ages.  And  although  different  methods  have  been 
employed  for  controlling  schools,  substantially  the  same  results  have 
been  reached.  That  which  may  be  eminently  successful  in  the  hands 
of  one  teacher  may  prove  an  entire  failure  in  the  hands  of  another  of 
equal  intelligence.  Different  scholars  require  different  methods  of 
treatment;  the  wise  teacher,  therefore,  will  adopt  a  form  of  govern- 
ment that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  his 
pupils,  and  compatible  with  the  best  interests  of  the  school.  It  is 
highly  important  that  we  take  into  consideration  the  diverse  home 
influences  to  which  children  are  constantly  subjected.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  receive  children  from  homes  where  respect  for  superiors,  prompt, 
unquestioning  obedience,  love  for  truth  and  right,  and  abhorence  of 
wrong  in  all  its  forms,  are  patiently  and  thoroughly  taught.  These 
children  add  nothing  to  the  burden  of  the  teacher,  but  rather  lighten 
it.  It  is  ne<  dless  to  remark  that  such  home  influences  are  altogether 
too  rare.  Too  often  the  associations  of  children  at  home  are  such  as 
to  render  them  turbulent,  lawless  and  uncontrollable     To  this  add 
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the  baleful  influence  of  street  life,  and  we  have  a  combination  that 
may  well  cause  us  to  shudder.  It  is  this  that  causes  nineteen-twenti- 
eths  of  the  trouble  and  disorder  in  the  school.  Against  this  the  teach- 
er must  labor,  for  if  these  children  are  ever  made  to  submit  to  whole- 
some authority,  it  must  be  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  teacher. 
How  to  secure  this  submission  is  the  vexed  question.  Would  you 
never  allow  the  teacher  a  more  potent  influence  than  a  smile?  I 
sincerely  wish  that  nothing  more  would  ever  become  necessary.  I 
have  little  sympathy  with  the  practice  of  corporal  punishment;  I  have 
less  with  the  practice  of  expelling  pupils.  Punishment,  no  matter 
how  well  deserved,  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  tyrannical  practice,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  silly  sentimentality  in  regard  to  this 
is  gaining  ground.  The  National  Teacher  s  Monthly  has  been  guilty 
of  the  most  absurd  statements.  Here  is  a  sample:  "  Children  may 
deserve  punishment  in  school  and  out  of  it,  but  it  is  no  more  the 
teacher's  duty  to  inflict  such  punishment  than  it  is  his  business  to  re- 
construct all  the  scolding  wives  and  lazy  husbands  in  his  school  dis- 
trict." Mr.  Mahoney  has  long  been  noted  as  one  capable  of  making 
very  queer  statements,  but  in  this  instance  he  has  capped  his  own 
climax.  Had  he  stopped  with  the  above  it  doubtless  would  have 
passed  as  a  joke,  but  in  the  same  article  he  says:  "  When  we  make 
pupils  and  patrons  understand  that  we  cannot  be  hired  or  provoked 
to  whip  the  former  at  least,  then  children  will  come  to  school  as  their 
elders  go  to  church,  with  the  thought  of  good  behavior  in  mind." 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  can  be  more  disastrous  to  good  or- 
der than  to  intimate  to  your  school  that  you  cannot  be  induced  to 
punish,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  all  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
Monthly  with  a  grain  of  allowance.  It  is  well  to  make  a  firm  resolu- 
tion not  to  punish,  if  the  school  can  possibly  be  governed  without  it. 
Again,  at  the  close  of  the  same  article,  this  enthusiastic  reformer 
says:  "Brothers  and  sisters,  let  us  be  teachers,  not  threshing  ma- 
chines." Would  it  not  be  more  sensible  to  say,  brothers  and  sisters 
let  us  have  order  in  the  school-room,  peaceably  if  we  may,  but  forci- 
bly if  we  must.  Unless  order  prevails  very  little  good  will  come  of 
even  the  best  efforts  at  teaching.  If  a  pupil  refuse  to  obey  any  just 
requirement,  one  of  two  things  must  be  done:  First,  the  scholar 
must  be  made  to  yield;  or,  Second,  leave  the  school.  Expulsion  is 
wrong  because  it  is  dangerous  both  to  the  pupil  and  to  the  school. 
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Under  present  arrangements  the  expelled  pupil  is  let  loose  upon  the 
streets.  He  is  not  reformed,  but  on  the  contrary  cut  off  from  all 
possibility  of  reformation,  and  has  no  chance  of  getting  a  healthful 
education.  On  the  street  he  has  a  chance  to  mingle  with  and  vitiate 
his  former  school-mates,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  this  opportu- 
nity will  be  improved  for  as  much  mischief  as  possible.  A  malicious 
boy  thus  expelled,  I  believe  will  cause  nearly  or  quite  as  much 
trouble  as  though  retained  in  school.  He  will  watch  the  opportunity 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the  teacher  whom  he  thinks  has  done 
him  injury,  and  who  in  truth  has  dmie  him  injury.  No!  Expulsion 
as  we  now  practice  it  is  wrong,  for  it  defeats  the  very  end  sought  to 
be  reached,  viz.:  ridding  the  school  of  evil  influences.  There  is  no 
punishment  in  placing  the  culprit  in  the  very  place  where  he  most 
desires  to  be.  That  punishment  only  is  adequate  which  brings  the 
desired  result.  There  is  one  condition  and  only  one  under  which  ex- 
pulsion may  be  beneficial,  viz:  that  the  expelled  scholar  be  taken  imme- 
diately to  the  House  of  Correction  or  a  Reform  School.  But  even 
then  if  the  teacher  can  by  moderate  and  reasonable  punishment  com- 
pel the  seholar  to  submit  to  authority  and  remain  in  the  school,  it 
were  much  better  that  this  be  done  and  the  teacher  have  full  power 
to  act;  or  in  other  words  if  there  are  scKolars  so  peculiarly  constituted, 
or  whose  home  education  has  been  such  that  their  sensibilities  can  be 
reached  only  through  the  medium  of  their  nerves,  then  that  medium 
as  a  last  resort  should  be  used.  We  say  as  a  last  resort  because  a 
great  duty  devolves  upon  the  teacher  before  harsh  means  should  be 
used.  He  must  of  necessity  control  himself  before  he  will  succeed 
in  controlling  others.  If  he  is  fretful,  weak  and  passionate,  he  will 
never  succeed  in  this  department,  and  the  support  of  board,  super- 
intendent, and  all  friends  combined,  will  add  but  little  to  his  com- 
fort. We  must  remember  that  violence  and  passion  in  us  will  excite 
like  emotions  in  others,  and  that  if  a  child  be  governed  simply 
through  fear  of  bodily  harm,  we  have  little  truly  substantial  upon 
which  to  depend.  In  my  mind  the  successful  governor  needs  all  the 
qualities  of  a  guardian  angel.  He  should  have  kindness  and  affec- 
tion, accompanied  by  unchangable  firmness.  He  should  be  overflow- 
ing with  good  nature — genuine  good  nature,  not  that  manufactured 
kind  that  some  use  at  convenient  times,  and  which  is  so  extremely 
"  thin  "  that  even  scholars  detest  it.  If  we  succeed  in  teaching  the 
pupil  to  love  right  because  it  is  right,  and  hate  wrong  in  its  multifa- 
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rious  forms,  then  we  have  a  foundation  truly  substantial,  and  the 
great  problem  of  school  government  is  shorn  of  its  greatest  obstacle. 
In  a  school  where  a  majority  is  honest  and  trustworthy,  I  know  of 
no  better  way  of  promoting  true  independence  and  self-government 
than  by  the  self-reporting  method.  It  is  not  true  as  some  claim  that 
it  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  falsehood.  If  we  put  the  pupil  upon 
his  honor,  let  him  know  that  we  believe  him  capable  of  telling  the 
truth;  in  short,  use  the  system  judiciously,  his  moral  nature  will  be 
strengthened.  All  who  have  used  this  method  know  that  where  it 
can  be  used  successfully  it  is  the  easiest  and  by  far  the  most  superior 
way  of  governing  a  school.  The  great  object  of  school  government 
ought  to  be  self-government.  We  should  discard  the  government  of 
the  rod  and  force  and  all  that  savors  of  despotism,  until  we  have  tried 
self-respect  and  reasonable  appeal  to  the  pupil's  conscience. 
La  Crosse.  C.  W.  Robv. 


INTELLIGENT  TEACHERS. 

Not  least  among  the  many  essentials  in  the  make  up  of  a  progress- 
ive teacher,,  is  a  good  fund  of  general  information.  Twenty  years 
ago,  in  our  pioneer  days,  very  moderate  intelligence  sufficed  a  com- 
mon school  teacher.  If  he  had  the  rudiments  of  "  readin',  writin1 
and  figgerinY1  and  plenty  of  sledge-hammer  muscle,  he  was  eminent- 
ly qualified  to  instruct  the  hardy  young  pioneers  who  congregated  in 
the  primeval  log  school-house,  during  the  winter  months. 

But  these  days  are  rapidly  passing  away.  The  log  school-house 
has  entirely  disappeared  in  many  parts  of  our  state,  and  the  old-time 
pedagogue  who  worked  on  the  farm  in  summer,  and  presided  over 
the  destinies  of  the  "  district  school "  in  winter,  is  also  vanishing  from  „ 
the  scene.  We  do  not  underestimate  the  labors  of  these  hardy  pio- 
neers, they  have  nobly  served  their  time,  and  must  now  make  way 
for  a  more  intelligent  and  scholarly  class  of  teachers. 

Our  schools  have  made  greater  progress  during  the  last  decade  than 
some  suppose;  and  many  who  were  considered  good  teachers  twenty 
years  ago,  were  far  below  the  standard  required  by  a  third  grade  cer- 
tificate of  the  present  day;  and  I  have  now  in  my  mind  a  certain 
town  superintendent  who  informed  a  teacher,  when  he  was  examin- 
ing, that  there  were  "  five  parts  of  speech,  three  active  and  two  pass- 
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iW  We  smile  at  such  ignorance,  but  it  serves  to  show  how  much 
we  have  advanced.  While  our  teachers  of  to-day  are  far  in  advance  x 
of  their  predecessors,  yet  many  of  them  are  behind  the  times  in  many 
respects.  They  may  be  well  posted  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
other  branches  on  which  they  are  examined,  yet  many  are  fearfully 
ignorant  upon  general  subjects,  because  they  do  not  read.  To  be  a 
successful  teacher  now-a-days,  one  must  keep  up  with  the  times,  and 
be  wide  awake  to  all  that  transpires  around  him.  He  may  study  and 
pore  over  text-books,  and  master  their  contents,  but  an  important 
part  of  his  practical  knowledge  must  be  derived  from  newspapers  and 
current  literature.  He  should  keep  posted  in  the  great  events  that 
are  constantly  agitating  the  world,  that  he  may  be  able  to  lead  his 
pupils  to  take  an  interest  in  them,  and  read  for  themselves.  Every 
teacher  should  be  a  subscriber  to  one  or  more  good  newspapers;  not 
a  subscriber  only,  but  a  reader  also.  Teachers  must  consult  taste 
and  means  in  the  selection  of  their  reading  matter.  In  this  age  of 
cheap  literature,  no  one  need  want  for  books  or  papers;  but  let  them 
be  pure  and  elevating,  and  not  trash. 

In  the  first  place,  every  teacher  should  read  the  Journal.  In  it 
he  will  find  much  information  which  he  cannot  well  afford  to  be 
without;  then  he  must  take  a  good  general  newspaper,  of  which  there 
is  an  almost  endless  number;  and,  if  he  can  afford  it,  he  should  take 
at  least  one  of  our  literary  monthlies,  such  as  Harper's,  Scribne/s  or 
the  Atlantic.  The  cost  of  this  outfit  is  but  small,  and  many  of  our 
teachers  who  are  so  illiterate  upon  general  topics  will  be  amply  repaid 
for  the  outlay,  in  the  increased  amount  of  useful  information  they 
will  derive,  benefiting  them  in  many  ways,  and  fitting  them  for  more 
faithfully  performing  the  important  duty  of  instructing  the  young. 

Montello.  George  B.  Mair. 


POSITION  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

A  reform  in  our  school  system  being  a  topic  of  discussion  of  the 
present  day,  I  wish  to  mention  a  question  for  your  consideration 
which  seems  to  me  quite  important,  and  on  which  I  have  never  seen 
anything  written.  It  is  the  situation  of  school-rooms  for  the  study 
of  geography.  As  our  school-rooms  are  now  arranged,  our  pupils  sit 
facing  every  direction,  east,  west,  north  and  south,  and  as  early  im- 
pressions follow  us  through  life,  it  seems  very  important  that  direc- 
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tions  on  the  maps  studied  by  younger  pupils  especially,  should  cor- 
respond with  actual  directions;  therefore  pupils  should  face  the  north 
when  studying  geography. 

When  I  began  the  study  of  geography,  I  sat  on  the  north  side  of 
the  room,  facing  the  south;  when  I  wished  to  find  any  of  the  eastern 
states  I  learned  to  look  toward  the  southwest.  The  Mississippi  river 
ran  toward  the  north,  and  every  other  place  was  found  in  a  similar 
manner.  And  now  when  I  think  of  places  my  mental  vision  invari- 
ably turns  to  the  opposite  direction.  These  impressions  were  so 
thoroughly  formed  in  my  mind  that  my  education  since  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  eradicate  them,  nor  shall  I  ever  be  free  from  their 
influence. 

I  was  talking  a  few  days  since  with  an  elderly  gentleman  who  is  a 
graduate  from  an  eastern  seminary.  I  mentioned  the  inconvenience 
I  found  from  my  early  impressions  in  studying  geography.  He  said 
he  was  laboring  under  the  same  inconvenience,  but  thought  it  pecu- 
liar to  himself. 

I  now  appeal  to  our  fathers,  brothers,  and  all  who  have  any  influ- 
ence in  the  arrangement  of  school-rooms,  to  see  that  this  evil  is 
remedied.  A  Teacher. 

Spring  Prairie. 

[We  remember  hearing  a  gentleman,  now  a  professor  in  a  college, 
say  that  when  studying  geography  as  a  boy  in  the  state  of  Maine,  he 
always  saw  the  neighboring  province  of  New  Brunswick  represented 
as  yellow,  and  was  surprised  when  he  first  crossed  the  line  to  find  it 
green,  like  his  native  state.  Perhaps  he  added — "  and  like  myself." 
It  is  important,  in  all  studies,  that  pains  be  taken  by  teachers  to  see 
that  false  impressions  are  not  received. — Edrs.] 


INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

[Our  note  on  this  subject  brings  the  following  information:] 
Under  the  supervision  of  the  Green  Bay  Agency — J.  C.  Bridgman 
Agent — there  are  the  following  reservations: 

1.  The  Menomonee  Reservation,  occupied  by  the  Menomonees, 
1,522  in  number,  all  wearing  citizens  dress.  The  reservation  com- 
prises 362  square  miles,  and  was  established  by  the  treaties  of  Octo- 
ber, 18, 1848;  May  12,  1854;  and  February  11, 1856. 

2.  The  Stockbridge  Reservation,  occupied  by  the  Stockbridge  and 
Munsee  Indians,  to  the  number  of  118,  all  wearing  citizens  dress. 
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The  reservation  comprises  18  square  miles,  all  surveyed,  and  was  es- 
tablished by  the  treaties  of  November  24,  1848;  February  5,  1856; 
February  11,  1856,  and  by  act  of  Congress  dated  February  6, 1871. 

3.  The  Oneida  Reservation  comprises  102  square  miles,  out-bound- 
aries surveyed,  and  was  established  by  the  treaty  of  February  3, 1838. 
It*  is  occupied  by  1,332  Oneidas,  all  of  whom  wear  citizen's  dress. 

According  to  the  census  of  last  summer,  most  of  the  Stockbridge 
and  Munsee  Indians  in  this  state  have  severed  their  tribal  relations; 
and  the  118  who  still  reside  upon  the  Reservation  as  Indians  forming 
a  tribe,  have  also  petitioned  Congress  to  recognize  them  as  citizens. 

The  La  Pointe  agency — Dr.  I.  L.  Mahan,  Agent — exercises  super- 
vision over  the  following: 

1.  The  Red  Cliff  Reservation,  occupied  by  the  La  Pointe  band  of 
Chippewas,  of  Lake  Superior  (Buffalo,  Chief,)  numbering  726.  It 
comprises  22  square  miles,  all  surveyed,  and  was  established  by  the 
treaty  of  September  30,  1854,  and  by  Executive  order  of  February 
21,  1856. 

2.  The  Red  River  Reservation,  also  occupied  by  the  La  Pointe 
band  of  Chippewas,  to  the  number  of  732.  This  reservation  com- 
prises 194  square  miles,  all  surveyed,  and  was  established  by  the  treaty 
of  September  30,  1854. 

3.  The  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation,  occupied  by  the  Lac 
Court  d'Oreilles  band  of  Chippewas,  numbering  1,048.    It  comprises 

108  square  miles,  all  surveyed,  and  was  established  by  the  treaty  of 
September  30,  1854,  and  by  act  of  Congress  dated  May  29,  1872. 

4.  The  Lac  de  Flambeau  Reservation,  occupied  by  665  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Lac  de  Flambeau  band  of  Chippewas.    It  comprises 

109  square  miles,  all  surveyed,  and  was  established  by  the  treaty  of 
September  30,  1854,  and  by  act  of  Congress  dated  May  29,  1872. 

Most  of  the  Indians  under  the  supervision  of  this  agency  wear  citi- 
zen's dress,  but  they  all  retain  their  tribal  relations. 

For  further  information  I  refer  to  Secretary  Chandler's  Report, 
from  which  document  the  above  statistics  are  taken. 

Jtiver  Falls.  A.  Earthman. 


Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those  people  easy  with  whom 
we  converse.  Whoever  makes  the  fewest  persons  uneasy  is  the  best 
bred  in  the  company. — Swift. 
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SELECTED. 


HINTS  ON  TEACHING  HISTORY. 

There  are  two  methods  of  teaching  history,  differing  greatly  but 
perhaps  equally  useful.  According  to  the  first  method  the  pupils 
receive  a  lesson  viva  voce  from  the  teacher  on  the  events  of  some  par- 
ticular time  or  era,  and  they  are  then  required  to  read,  at  home,  the 
account  of  the  same,  as  given  in  their  text-books,  and,  at  the  next 
recitation,  they  are  questioned  closely  on  the  subject.  This  is  per- 
haps the  method  best  adapted  for  junior  pupils.  According  to  the 
second  method  the  pupils  read  the  history  at  school,  as  a  reading  les- 
son, being  examined  by  the  teacher  prior  to  its  commencement  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  they  know  of  the  subject  and  to  excite  a 
greater  interest  therein.  During  the  progress  of  the  lesson  the 
teacher  should  occasionally  question  them  as  regards  the  position  of 
the  localities  mentioned,  and  also  as  regards  matters  alluded  to  which 
he  has  reason  to  believe  they  do  not  thoroughly  understand.  After 
the  lesson  has  been  read,  the  whole  subject  (or  the  sum  and  substance 
of  it)  should  be  recapitulated  in  a  series  of  answers  to  searching,  well- 
connected  systematic  questions,  judiciously  proposed  by  the  teacher. 

During  the  progress  of  the  lesson  or  at  its  close  the  teacher  may 
likewise  furnish  any  additional  information  connected  with  the  events 
mentioned  and  relate  any  incidents  associated  with  the  localities 
alluded  to.  Then,  with  a  view  of  impressing  the  principal  facts  of 
the  lesson  on  their  mind,  he  may  require  each  pupil  to  give  a  skeleton 
of  the  same;  or  he  may  desire  each  in  turn  to  mention  some  one  idea 
in  its  order  of  sequence,  some  one  step  in  the  argument,  so  that  when 
put  together  they  may  exhibit  a  chaste  and  logical  outline  of  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration.  Then  he  may  allow  the  pupils  to  question 
each  other,  and  change  places  according  to  their  merit  or  respective 
abilities — the  last  person  in  the  class  giving  the  first  question.  Fi- 
nally he  may  require  them  to  prepare  a  wiitten  abstract  of  the  lesson, 
to  be  presented  for  inspection  the  next  day  or  at  some  other  spe- 
cific time. 

In  teaching  history  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  pupil  should  be 
taken  through  the  minutiae  of  the  subject  from  the  creation  until  the 
present  day,  or  that  he  should  be  compelled  nolens  volens  to  pore  over 
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the  fragmentary  records  of  lost  races,  much  less  the  gigantic  volumes 
which  relate  the  story  of  modern  nations.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
children  should  become  historical  encyclopaedias,  but  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  acquire  the  art  of  studying  aright,  and  that  what- 
soever is  taught  them  should  be  taught  livingly,  philosophically,  pro- 
foundly. Instead  of  fatiguing  their  attention  by  compelling  them  to 
acquire,  by  rote,  long  lists  of  dry  facts  relative  to  States  and  races,  let 
them  be  led  to  study — "read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest" — the 
history  of  one  individual  nation.  As  they  proceed  let  the  teacher 
show  them  how  to  apply  the  principles  of  historical  evidence  to  the 
statements  contained  therein ;  let  them  be  led  to  trace  the  causes  and 
effects  of  events,  and  be  directed  to  penetrate  into  the  motives  of 
action,  so  that  they  may  observe  the  workings  of  human  nature  in 
what  has  been  done  and  suffered  from  age  to  age;  let  them  endeavor 
to  detect  the  ruling  spirit  of  each  successive  century;  let  them  sym- 
pathize with  what  is  noble,  and  abhor  what  is  unworthy;  let  them 
master  the  great  truths  wrapt  up  in  mythological  mysteries  as  well 
as  the  "dry  details  of  fact,"  and  learn  to  judge  impartially  of  deeds 
and  character,  whilst  recognizing  a  moral  Providence,  a  retributive 
justice  amidst  all  mutations  and  corruptions.  Let  the  pupil  learn  to 
read  a  simple  history  thus,  and,  in  future,  he  can  read  all  histories; 
and  trace  all  events  to  their  origin;  whilst  forming  a  judicious  con- 
clusion as  to  their  ultimate  effects.  The  exercise  thus  aforded  has 
enabled  him  to  study  aright.  As  he  grows  in  years  he  may  extend 
his  researches  until  he  has  studied  the  whole  course  of  human  histo- 
ry. He  will  be  better  educated  by  studying  one  book  in  the  manner 
indicated,  than  if  he  had  read  all  the  histories  in  the  world  in  the 
usual  cursory  style. 

It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  different  minds  are  endow- 
ed with  different  capacities.  A  pupil  cannot  be  driven,  or  perhaps 
induced,  to  love  or  acquire  any  branch  of  knowledge,  or  any  profes- 
sional calling  for  which  he  has  no  taste.  These  truths  are  even  more 
important  to  the  parent  or  guardian  than  to  the  teacher.  Parents 
and  teachers  should  make  careful  investigations  with  reference  to  the 
natural  abilities,  inherent  tastes,  and  peculiar  dispositions  of  chil- 
dren before  prescribing  a  course  of  study,  or  recommending  a  pro- 
fession. Otherwise,  young  people  may  be  led  to  waste  their  time, 
over-rate  their  capacity,  and  mistake  their  calling.    As  a  necessary 
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result,  they  will  never  excel  in  their  uncongenial  career.  Many  a 
noble  heart  has  been  embittered  all  its  life  long,  in  consequence  of  its 
possessor  adopting  a  career  for  which  he  was  never  intended  by  na- 
ture. Exigencies  of  condition  will  often  over-rate  natural  inclina- 
tion, but,  under  favorable  circumstances,  no  person  is  justified  in  ig- 
noring the  laws  of  life  by  making  acquisition  painful  and  compulso- 
ry. Should  children  feel  a  repugnance  to  the  study  of  history  or 
any  other  subject,  teachers  and  parents  should  either  remove  that 
subject  from  the  curriculum,  or  present  it  to  their  youthful  minds  in 
tuck  an  agreeable  and  attractive  manner  as  to  win  their  sympathetic 
attention,  and  thus  make  it  a  source  of  abiding  pleasure  and  lasting 
utility.-— Schennerhorn's  Monthly. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

The  study  of  English  grammar  has  long  been  pursued  in  our  com- 
mon schols,  but  generally  with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  A  small 
proportion  of  pupils  who  have  attended  school  the  usual  time — from 
five  to  twenty-one  years  of  age — can  write  a  decent  letter.  We  heard 
a  prominent  educator  say  at  a  teachers'  institute,  that  he  once  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  some  person,  asking  him  to  parse  certain  words. 
He  did  not  care  about  the  parsing,  but  there  were  nineteen  clear  mis- 
takes in  the  eighteen  lines  of  the  letter,  thus  showing  that  great  zeal 
in  parsing  may  exist  with  very  little  skill  in  writing  English. 

The  object  in  studying  grammar  is  to  learn  to  speak  and  write  the 
English  language  with  propriety.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  if 
pupils  can  answer  correctly  nearly  all  the  questions  which  would  be 
usually  asked  by  a  teacher  in  going  through  an  ordinary  text  book, 
and  parse  nearly  all  the  words  which  may  occur,  the  object  aimed  at 
is  attained,  or  that  they  are  on  the  right  road  to  it.  In  an  excellent 
article  on  grammar  in  the  August  number  of  the  Teacher  we  have 
the  opinion  of  a  popular  writer,  Richard  Grant  White.  He  says  that 
the  study  of  grammar  gives  no  help  whatever  towards  the  mastery  of 
one's  mother  tongue.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  quite  so  much  as 
this,  but  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  set  up  grammar  as  a  god  to  be  wor- 
shipped, we  are  thankful  for  an  article  which  comes  so  near  to  .the 
truth. 

He  also  says:  "As  to  rules,  they  are  passing  away,  and  in  all  cases 
are  quite  useless  as  a  means  of  instruction.    With  them  parsing  will 
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disappear.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  before  another  generation  of 
teachers  takes  the  field,  parsing  will  have  been  dropped  from  the 
course  of  study  forever." 

At  an  institute  held  some  time  ago  in  Nebraska  City,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  practice  in  the  art  of  composition  should  precede 
the  study  of  theoretical  grammar. 

One  of  the  speakers  who  favored  the  resolution  was  Prof.  S.  R. 
Thompson,  then  of  the  State  University,  but  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Normal  School.  He  said  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  time 
would  come  when  grammar  would  be  thrown  out  of  our  schools  as  a 
primary  study.  He  had  observed  for  fifteen  years  that  public  senti- 
ment was  moving  in  that  direction. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  of  Harvard  College,  in  speaking  of  the  waste 
of  time  in  schools,  says:  "The  greatest  waste  is  in  English  gram- 
mar "  As  to  text  books,  he  thinks  they  should  contain  "not  more 
than  one-fourth  the  material  commonly  crowded  into  a  school  treatise. 
Indeed,  what  is  called  English  grammar  is,  most  of  it,  fictitious,  kept 
up  for  the  benefit  of  the  book  trade.  It  consists  of  the  forced  appli- 
cation to  the  English  of  peculiarities  borrowed  from  other  tongues, 
and  the  shams  are  appreciated  by  those  who  have  studied  other  lan- 
guages." 

Prof.  Bascom  says:  "Grammar  text  books  could  embrace  all  that 
is  necessary  within  fifty  pages,  whereas  they  now  contain  two  hun- 
dred or  more.  There  are  too  many  nice  distinctions,  too  many  gen- 
ders, too  many  moods;  what  is  called  the  subjunctive  mood,  for  in- 
stance, is  no  mood.  Pupils  should  not  be  obliged  to  state  their 
knowledge  in  any  one  particular  method." 

Herbert  Spencer  is  a  distinguished  writer  on  education.  He  says: 
"As  Dr.  Latham,  condemning  the  usual  school  drill  of  Lindley  Mur- 
ray, rightly  remarks:  'Gross  vulgarity  is  a  fault  to  be  prevented;  but 
the  proper  prevention  is  to  be  got  from  habit,  not  rules.'  Similarly, 
there  can  be  but  little  question  that  good  composition  is  far  less  de- 
pendent upon  acquaintance  with  its  laws,  than  upon  practice  and 
natural  aptitude.  A  clear  head,  a  quick  imagination,  and  a  sensitive 
ear,  will  go  far  towards  making  all  rhetorical  precepts  needless.  He 
who  daily  hears  and  reads  well-framed  sentences  will  naturally,  more 
or  less,  tend  to  use  similar  ones." 
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"  Practice  what  you  most  affect,"  is  not  only  the  sentiment  of  the 
poet,  bat  of  advanced  thinkers  on  language. 

In  nearly  every  school  district  the  usual  method  of  teaching  gram- 
mar is  considered  nearly  as  important  as  grammar  itself;  indeed,  any 
great  departure  from  the  usual  method  might  create  the  impression 
in  the  district  that  grammar  was  not  studied  at  all,  and  that  the  im- 
proved method  was  another  new-fangled  humbug  to  gratify  lazy 
teachers.  We  supposfe  that  some  teachers  adhere  to  the  beaten  track 
because  they  love  peace,  and  do  not  aspire  to  the  honor  of  martyr- 
dom. When  will  our  schools  be  emancipated  from  the  thraldom,  di- 
rect or  direct,  of  a  vulgar  public  sentiment,  and  the  control  of  them 
be  given  to  the  best  minds  in  the  land? 

The  question  may  be  asked,  what  method  of  practice  in  school  is 
best?  We  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  method  is  always  best.  Dr. 
Franklin's  is  a  good  one.  It  is  given  in  some  of  our  school  readers. 
If  the  teacher  thinks  it  necessary  to  begin  at  the  bottom  round  of 
the  ladder,  we  think  it  is  a  good  plan  for  a  class  to  write  on  their 
slates  a  few  sentences  read  by  the  teacher,  or  one  of  the  pupils,  from 
the  reader  used  by  the  class.  This  must  be  written  very  rapidly. 
Then  allow  a  few  minutes  to  correct  errors,  which,  with  beginners, 
will  be  chiefly  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  the  use  of  capital  letters. 
Now  state  the  page  and  paragraph  in  their  books  where  these  senten- 
ces can  be  found,  and  require  them  to  compare  their  work  with  the 
book,  and  note  all  errors.  As  everything  tires  when  continued  too 
long,  the  exercise  may  be  changed  while  the  drill  continues. 

Another  good  exercise  is  to  read  something  from  any  interesting 
book,  and  require  the  class  to  write  in  their  own  words  all  they  can 
recollect  of  it.  This  disciplines  the  memory,  and  is  an  exercise  in 
the  construction  of  sentences,  as  well  as  in  what  was  mentioned  in 
the  previous  method.  Reference  should  be  made  to  the  grammar 
when  it  is  necessary.  In  this  way  as  much  of  it  as  is  applicable  is 
assimilated,  and  can  be  used  when  needed. — Nebraska  Teacher. 


Christianity  is  something  more  than  religion, — that  is,  religion  in- 
terpreted in  its  etymological  sense,  and  as  it  is  popularly  esteemed. 
Christianity  is  religion  developed  into  its  last  form,  and  carries  men 
from  necessity  to  voluntariness — from  bondage  to  emancipation.  It 
is  a  condition  of  the  highest  and  most  normal  mental  state,  and  is 
ordinarily  spontaneous  and  free. — Anonymous. 
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HOW  TO  TEACH  SPELLING. 

Spelling  should  be  taught  as  it  is  practiced  in  the  actual  business 
of  life.  "  In  practical  life  we  spell  only  as  we  write/'  By  writing 
the  spelling  lesson,  the  hand  and  the  eye  work  together  with  the 
memory.    It  is  the  natural  and  successful  way  of  teaching  spelling. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  spelling  should  be  taught  through 
the  eye  and  the  hand,  and  not  through  the  ear.  The  following  re- 
marks of  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  on  teaching  history,  are  equally  applica- 
ble to  teaching  spelling: 

"  Experience  has  taught  you  that  in  the  education  of  the  young 
the  hand  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  accompany  and  aid  the  eye. 
To  see  is  the  surest  way  to  understand;  to  handle  and  do  is  the  read- 
iest way  to  fix  the  knowledge  gainei.  No  methods  of  acquiring 
knowledge  are  so  effective  as  the  manual  methods — those  in  which 
the  hand  is  employed  to  perform  experiments,  to  draw  diagrams,  to 
solve  problems,  to  copy  or  produce  pictures,  to  write  examples,  lists 
or  essays,  and  to  draw  maps  and  charts. 

"What a  pupil  reads  or  hears  he  may  misapprehend  or  forget; 
what  he  sees  pictured  or  performed  he  easily  understands,  and  may 
recall;  but  what  he  does  with  his  hands  he  comes  practically  to  know, 
and  can  only  lose  when  the  hand  forgets  its  cunning." 

The  teacher  may  require  the  pupils  to  be  prepared  on  a  portion  of 
their  reading  lesson,  or  assign  them  a  paragraph  from  some  other  text 
book,  or  a  newspaper,  or  give  a  set  list  of  words  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  should  drill  the  class  often  on  the  common  words  used  in 
familiar  conversation,  business  and  correspondence. 

If  you  teach  spelling  at  all  you  will,  of  course,  employ  the  written 
instead  of  the  oral;  and  to  do  it  most  successfully  you  need  for  each 
pupil  a  book  prepared  for  that  purpose. — Oswego  (X.  Y.)  Times. 


4fc  Teaching  Children  their  Letters.'1— Parents  are  apt  to  think 
it  is  a  great  gain  if  they  can  manage  to  have  their  children  know  the 
alphabet  before  they  are  large  enough  to  go  to  school.  And  some  of 
them  take  no  rsmall  pains  to  buy  them  blocks  and  cards  of  letters 
which  they  are  taught  to  name.  The  child  who  learns  them  the 
youngest  is  the  greatest  prodigy,  and  the  precious  knowledge  is  ex- 
hibited with  great  gusto. 

There  can  be  no  more  mistaken  idea.  In  the  first  place,  the  child 
should  be  taught  nothing  of  the  kind,  because  in  almost  every  case  it 
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ss  an  unnatural  development  that  is  encouraged;  and  in  the  second 
place,  if  something  of  the  kind  is  and  will  be  done,  icords  should  be 
taught  instead  of  letters.  It  cannot  be  too  much  emphasized  that 
words  are  the  units  of  language.  The  child  hears  words  in  conver- 
sation, not  letters.  These  are  sound-words,  and  if  taught  anything, 
he  should  be  taught  the  form-words  to  correspond  to  them. 

The  picture-book  men  would  do  a  suitable  benefit  to  the  cause  of 
education  if  they  would  publish  word  blocks  and  cards  hereafter,  and 
suppress  those  bearing  the  letters  only.  Parents  should  make  them- 
selves familiar  with  the  word  method,  and  whatever  work  they  do 
should  be  done  in  this  direction. — Prof.  Charles  A.  More*/,  Winona, 
Minn. 

PENSIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  New  York  Legislature  providing 
for  pensions  for  public  school  teachers  who  shall  have  served  in.  the 
schools  for  a  certain  continuous  period.  The  details  of  such  a  bill 
will,  of  course,  be  adjusted  only  upon  careful  consideration,  but  the 
principle  is  unquestionably  sound.  The  State  maintains  a  system  of 
public  schools  for  the  common  protection  and  defense.  A  certain 
degree  of  education  is  held  to  be  indispensable  to  good  citizenship, 
that  is,  to  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  government.  Ignorance, 
in  this  view,  is  the  parent  of  vice.  Vice  disturbs  society,  fills  the 
prisons  and  hospitals,  and  enormously  increases  taxation.  The  mon- 
ey spent  for  a  due  degree  of  education  is,  therefore,  money  spent  for 
the  highest  common  welfare.  It  is  not  from  any  abstract  love  of 
knowledge  or  virtue,  but  upon  the  usual  selfish  and  interested  grounds, 
that  the  public  school  system  is  maintained.  It  is  thus  in  effect  and 
in  purpose  a  branch  of  the  public  service,  like  the  army  and  navy  in 
the  national  system.  It  is  a  common  defense,  a  finer  police.  It  is 
designed  to  protect  us  against  crime  by  preventing  it,  and  against 
taxation  by  making  it  less  necessary.  And  the  importance  of  the 
benefit  to  society  is  felt  to  be  so  vital  that  it  is  not  left  to  chance  or 
to  private  patriotism,  but  is  committed  to  a  system  of  schools  organ- 
ized by  law  and  sustained  by  the  public  money,  as  the  defense  of  the 
seashore  and  the  land  frontier  is  not  left  wholly  to  militia  or  to  pri- 
vateers, but  is  intrusted  to  the  army  and  the  navy. 

The  moral  defense  of  society  afforded  by  the  schools  will  not  be 
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thought  to  be  inferior  to  its  physical  protection  derived  from  the 
military  and  naval  arms.  Can  there  be  any  question  that  long  and 
faithful  and  efficient  service  in  a  public  school  is  as  worthy  of  recog- 
nition as  similar  service  in  a  public  ship  or  in  an  army  regiment? 
The  theory  of  military  retirement  and  pensions  is,  that  a  citizen  who 
gives  the  active  part  of  his  life  to  diligent  military  service  for  mode- 
rate wages  shall,  under  reasenable  conditions, .be  retired  with  a  small 
assured  income.  There  is  no  complaint  that  this  is  an  unjust  or  un- 
republican  provision,  nor  in  any  way  inexpedient.  On  the  contrary, 
all  parties  are  eager  to  declare  that  the  obligation  shall  be  surely  re- 
spected. There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  officer  in  another  branch 
of  the  public  service  should  not,  under  proper  conditions,  be  retired 
and  pensioned  by  the  State,  as  the  colonel  and  the  commodore  are  by 
the  United  States.  The  amount  of  money  that  would  be  required 
would  never  be  large,  for  the  number  of  pensioners  would  never  be 
great.  The  obvious  tendency  of  the  provision  would  be  to  increase 
at  once  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  by  attracting  trained  teachers, 
and  by  assuring  to  adequate  capacity  a  moderate  competence  when 
the  whole  vigor  of  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  service.  It  would 
have  the  further  effect  of  raising  the  standard  both  of  the  fitness  of 
teachers  and  of  that  of  the  boards  which  would  be  intrusted  with 
this  added  power. 

There  are  two  objections  which  will  perhaps  be  urged  against  such 
a  proposition.  One  is  that  it  is  a  new  expense  to  the  state;  and  the 
other,  that  the  schools  are  already  very  very  expensive.  The  first  is 
a  valid  argument  any  unreasonable  proposition,  but  against  no  other. 
Any  plea  for  additional  charges  upon  the  public  treasury  must  be 
shown  to  be  expedient.  In  the  present  case,  we  believe  that  the  pen- 
sions are  proposed  to  be  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the  United  States 
Deposit  Fund.  But  however  supplied,  we  agree  that  it  should  be 
shown  to  be  a  probably  wise  outlay,  as  we  think  this  to  be.  The  sec- 
ond objection  is  the  usual  one  that  things  are  well  enough  as  they 
are.  It  is  the  plea  always  urged  against  every  proposed  change.  But 
in  this  case  it  amounts  to  saying  that  there  is  no  need  of  doing  any- 
thing to  raise  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  schools.  We  believe 
that  the  very  first  persons  who  would  deny  this  are  the  best  teachers 
in  the  schools.  Good  as  many  of  the  schools  are,  and  extravagant  as 
their  management  sometimes  is,  the  public  benefit  of  giving  the  best 
teachers  a  permanent  interest  in  them  is  evident.      A  policy  which  is 
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confined  to  justice  and  reason,  and  the  advantage  of  which  has  been 
demonstrated  in  other  branches  of  the  public  service,  can  not  be  re- 
jested  as  unnecessary.  The  same  kind  of  objection  has  been  urged 
against  building  school-houses  with  some  regard  to  architectural 
grace  and  beauty,  and  to  the  purchase  and  use  of  melodeons,  or  of 
any  musical  instrument.  But  the  word  necessity  is  elastic.  There 
is  a  hidden  but  eternaL  wisdom  in  the  saying  that  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone. 

The  hope  of  this  country  is  the  trained  intelligence  and  the  moral 
character  of  its  citizens.  These  must  depend  in  a  very  large  degree 
upon  the  public  schools,  where  the  mass  of  the  population  are  in- 
structed in  their  most  ductile  years.  Whatever  tends,  within  the 
proper  limits  of  an  unsectarian  system  and  of  desirable  teaching,  to 
improve  the  influences  that  surround  the  children,  is  a  public  advan- 
tage. The  spirit  that  opposes  it  as  useless  might,  with  the  same  rea- 
son, quarrel  with  the  retiring  pension  of  a  worn-out  policeman  or 
military  or  naval  officer.  There  might  still  be  young  men  enough 
who  would  enter  the  army  and  navy  if  the  retirement  and  pension 
were  abolished,  but  is  that  a  reason  for  abolishing  them? — Harpers 
Weekly. 


FREE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  public  school  system  in  the  several  states  in  this  country  is 
the  result  of  much  study  and  of  gradual  improvement.  At  first,  pub- 
lic schools  were  free  to  those  only  who  were  not  able  to  pay  rate  bills. 
Then,  to  remedy  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  division  of  the  pupils 
into  the  two  antagonistic  classes,  the  wealthy  and  the  indigent,  a  dis- 
tinction which  should  never  be  recognized  in  school,  they  were  made 
free  to  all.  For  a  time,  pens,  ink,  and  stationery  were  furnished  to 
indigent  children,  causing  many  a  child  to  blush  with  shame,  as  the 
acceptance  of  them  was  an  admission  of  his  parents'  poverty.  Now 
all  pupils  receive  these  articles,  as  well  as  slate  pencils,  drawing  pa- 
per, drawing  pencils,  and  in  fact  everything  required,  except  text 
books. 

The  school  law  provides  that  by  a  red-tape  process,  humiliating  to 
sensitive  parents,  and  honest  poverty  is  generally  sensitive,  the  teach- 
er may  give  to  the  child  an  order  for  books.  The  acceptance  of  this 
in  the  presence  of  his  classmates,  and  its  presentation  to  the  booksel- 
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ler  who  has  the  contract  "  for  supplying  indigent  children  with  school 
books,"  is  so  mortifying  that  many  children  remain  out  of  school 
rather  than  accept  this  well-meant  charity. 

The  next  improvement  in  the  system  will  be  to  furnish  free  text 
books  to  all  the  pupils. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Maine,  the 
following  reasons  are  given  in  favor  of  free  text  books.  There  is  not 
sufficient  room  for  his  arguments: 

1.  It  saves  expense.  2.  It  is  the  most  convenient  method.  3.  It 
supplies  all  the  books  needed.  4.  It  secures  uniformity  of  text  books 
in  each  school.  5.  It  insures  complete  classification.  6.  It  enables 
all  the  higher  schools  to  have  suitable  reference  books  and  desk  books. 
7.  Transfers,  exchanges  and  promotions  of  pupils  are  much  more 
easily  effected.  8.  Tt  increases  the  number  of  scholars  attending. — 
Los  Angeles  School-Master. 


NOTES  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS. 

|  The  following  notes  are  extracted  from  the  Town  School  Reports 
of  Massachusetts,  for  1875:] 

Personal  Interest. — "Good  teaching  is  impossible  without  a  per- 
sonal interest  and  pleasure  in  the  progress  of  the  pupils."  This  leads 
them  to  a  careful  study  of  their  natures,  different  circumstances  and 
surroundings.  Long  experience  may  improve  a  teacher,  or  it  may 
wholly  unfit  her  for  her  duties.  Besides  being  a  thorough  scholar,  a 
teacher  must  acquaint  herself  with  the  more  modern  and  improved 
m<  thods  of  teaching;  but,  above  all,  a  virtuous,  Christian  character 
(and  Christianity  is  the  embodiment  of  all  virtue,)  is  alone  fitted  for 
the  control  of  our  youth.  They  should  carefully  look  for  these  qual- 
ities, teaching  every  child  who  comes  under  their  charge,  by  example 
as  well  as  precept,  that  on  these,  and  these  alone,  can  be  built  the 
structure  of  true  moral  greatness  and  worth. — Mansfield. 

Discipline. — No  greater  calamity  can  befall  a  school,  no  greater 
injury  can  be  inflicted  upon  a  child,  than  to  be  left  undisciplined. 
No  greater  evil  can  threaten  the  community  than  that  disobedience 
to  and  disrespect  for  authority  should  be  practiced  or  countenanced 
in  the  educational  nurseries  of  the  nation.  The  public  school,  as  an 
institution  of  the  state,  is  intended  to  train  the  young  to  become,  not 
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only  intelligent,  but  obedient  and  useful  citizens.  The  greatest  and 
best  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  of  obedience  to  lawful  authority. 
Without  this,  not  only  is  the  usefulness  of  a  school  curtailed,  but  the 
developing  citizen  is  unfolding  elements  subversive  of  a  well-regula- 
ted government,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  school,  whether  humanly 
appointed  or  divinely  constituted. — Taunton. 

Don't  Interfere. — If  you  decide  to  send  your  children  to  school, 
rather  than  educate  them  at  home  yourself,  you  should  conform  to 
the  prescribed  regulations;  that  is  implied  in  the  contract  between 
you  and  the  teachers,  and  between  you  and  the  whole  school.  You 
have  no  more  right  to  break  into  the  order  of  school  regularity  than 
you  have  to  stop  a  train  of  cars  between  two  stations  for  your  own 
convenience  and  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  rest  of  the  passengers. 
But  not  to  insist  longer  on  this  view  of  the  case,  it  is  important  that 
your  child  should  understand  that  while  he  is  attending  school,  school 
is  the  main  thing.  You  cannot  impress  him  with  the  idea  that  edu- 
cation is  something  to  be  valued  and  prized  and  striven  for  with  earn- 
estness and  patience,— in  other  words,  you  cannot  educate  him  at  all, 
unless  it  is  made  the  great  thing,  to  which  other  things,  your  conve- 
nience and  his  fancies,  must  bend. — Gay  Head. 

Punishment. — In  relation  to  corporal  punishment  as  a  method  of 
enforcing  order,  although  opposed  to  it  as  tending  to  brutalize  the 
mind,  we  are  not  decided  that  it  should  be  entirely  abolished  in  our 
schools,  especially  with  the  smaller  children,  who  do  not  perceive  so 
clearly  and  readily  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  as  those 
of  older  growth;  it  should,  however,  be  resorted  to  only  when  other 
means  have  failed,  and  then  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate  manner.  We 
cannot  illustrate  our  meaning  in  this  matter  better  than  by  an  extract 
from  a  school  report  which  met  our  notice  some  time  since:  "An 
angry  mother  called  at  the  school-room  one  day,  having  with  her  a 
daughter  of  eleven  years,  for  whom  she  desired  admission  into  the 
school.  kI  want  you,'  she  said  to  the  teacher,  'to  make  this  girl 
mind.  I've  beat  her,  and  beat  her,  and  she  is  just  as  bad  as  ever.  I 
want  you  to  beat  the  devil  out  of  her !'  'Possibly,  madam,1  was  the 
reply,  kyou  have  beaten  the  devil  into  her,  and  a  gentler  treatment 
may  be  more  likely  to  expel  the  spirit  than  the  course  you  recom- 
mend.— Essex. 
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Apt  to  Teach. — Money  is  wisely  appropriated  only  as  a  teacher  is  fitted 
to  his  or  her  place, — a  teacher  who  is  master  or  mistress  in  the  school- 
room; who  understands  thoroughly;  who  is  "apt  to  teach";  has  skill 
in  communicating  knowledge  and  power  to  impart  inspiration,  and 
lift  the  pupil  up  towards  his  own  ideas,  and  especially  has  the  power 
to  rule  wisely  and  govern  skilfully  in  the  little  realm  over  which  he 
or  she  is  monarch.  Such  a  teacher  will  do  more  for  a  school  and  for 
the  community  in  three  months  than  one  of  an  opposite  type  in  six. 
— Greenwich. 

Secret  of  Success.— That  teacher  who  begins  with  a  reasonable 
adaptation  to  the  employment,  and  fair  health;  who  makes  the  most 
of  every  opportunity  for  self-improvement  and  a  broader  culture,  in 
order  that  he  may  do  more  to  make  noble,  intelligent  and  useful  men 
and  women  of  the  children  under  his  care;  who  goes  after  and  gath- 
ers from  every  souice  wisdom  and  valuable  knowledge;  and  who,  like 
a  true  parent,  forgetting  for  the  time  himself,  lives  only  to  develop 
strong  and  lovely  character  in  his  pupils,  is  performing  a  part  than 
which  there  is  none  moi*e  honorable,  or  more  sure  to  compel  the  ad- 
miration of  the  beholders.— Lawrence. 

At  Home. — There  is  another  home  influence  which  we  think  has  a 
decided  and  beneficial  effect  upon  the  scholar  who  is  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  affected  by  it,  fitting  and  preparing  the  soil,  as  it  were,  the  mote 
readily  to  to  receive  its  after-culture.  We  mean  a  home  acquaintance 
with  books.  Children  should  have  books,  such  as  are  fitted  to  their 
capacities  and  wants;  and  if  they  are  taught  by  precept  and  example 
to  find  amusement  and  companionship  in  them,  a  love  for  reading 
and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  become,  even  in  childhood,  a  con- 
trolling habit  of  their  nature.  The  school  is  to  such,  not  a  place  of 
irksome  drudgery,  but  of  pleasant  and  interesting  employment;  and 
how  much  benefit  such  derive  from  their  home  habits  is  shown  by  the 
more  rapid  and  satisfactory  progress  made  in  their  studies.  We  know 
there  are  some  children  who  do  not  need  encouragement  to  promote 
habits  of  reading,  but  there  are  others  who  do,  and  we  can  but  think 
if  the  homes  of  our  scholars  were  more  amply  supplied  with  suitable 
books  for  them,  the  apparent  results  from  the  expenditure  of  the 
school  appropriation  would  be  much  more  readily  preceptible. — Dart- 
mouth. 

What  is  Needed. — The  worth  of  an  individual  depends  on  the 
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strength  of  his  thinking  powers,  and  the  use  he  makes  of  that 
strength.  Hence  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  state,  and  your  first  duty, 
to  seek  to  raise  and  expand  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  create  in 
them  the  noblest  purposes  of  living.  We  must  discard  our  poor  no- 
tions of  education,  of  what  we  are  to  attempt  and  accomplish  in  our 
common  schools.  We  have  to  do  there  with  living  beings,  composed 
of  body,  soul,  and  spirit;  and  our  object  should  be,  not  to  make  of 
them  computing  machines,  or  memorizing  machines,  or  excite  any 
special  mode  of  activity  merely,  but  to  increase  the  sum  total  of  their 
being,  to  call  into  exercise,  and  to  invigorate  every  power  of  their 
complex  nature.  Why  should  children  spend  several  years  in  our 
schools,  and  leave  them,  as  they  too  often  do,  with  a  large  part  of 
their  being  torpid?  They  ought  to  be  subjected  to  an  influence  there 
that  will  search  every  portion  of  that  being,  as  the  light  searches  the 
earth,  leaving  no  nook  unvisited.  That  school  has  miserably  failed 
of  its  purpose  which  sends  forth  from  it  a  lad  expert  in  figures,  but  a 
liar  or  a  thief.  A  teacher  owes  far  more  to  his  pupils  than  to  give 
them  certain  formal  instruction  out  of  the  books;  he  owes,  himself, 
all  the  magnetism  and  inspiration  that  he  can  furnish.  If  he  is  fit 
for  his  office,  not  seldom  is  the  power  that  he  personally  gives  forth 
more  vital  and  more  valuable  than  all  his  instructions;  certainly, 
without  it,  they  are  but  dust- and  ashes.  His  function  extends  to  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  brain.  To  feel  rightly  is  not  less  important  than 
to  think  rightly. — Alford. 

Terms. — Many  judicious  educators  are  doubting  whether  more  is 
not  lost  than  gained  by  the  undue  prolongation  of  the  school  terms; 
and  whether  the  daily  sessions,  as  at  present  arranged,  are  not  of  too 
long  continuance  for  the  best  physical  and  mental  advantage  of  the 
pupil.  It  seems  obvious  that  there  should  be  a  certain  proportion 
between  the  average  age  of  scholars  and  the  length  of  the  school 
term.  It  would  appear  also  unquestionable  that  the  prolonging  of 
the  term  beyond  the  period  during  which  the  energies  of  the  scholars 
remain  unexhausted  is  in  all  respects  a  waste.  These  considerations 
have  of  course  been  had  in  view  in  the  past  regulation  of  our  schools. 
But  it  admits,  we  think,  of  question,  whether  the  limits  of  the  truest 
expediency]have  not  been  hitherto  exceeded  in  this  particular. — Had- 
ley. 

Sewing  in  Our  Schools. — In  the  days  of  our  grandmothers,  a 
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knowledge  of  patching,  darning  and  mending  was  taught  both  at 
home  and  at  school;  the  final  instruction  being  given  in  the  interval 
between  school-days  and  marriage,  when  each  daughter  slowly  but 
surely  filled  those  famous  old  chests  of  home-made  underclothing  and 
snowy  bed-linen  mostly  with  the  patient  skill  of  her  own  deft  fingers. 
At  the  present  day,  in  communities  like  ours,  the  mechanical  work 
of  the  sewing  machine,  as  a  source  of  income,  devours  what  time 
many  mothers  can  snatch  from  household  cares,  and  the  daughters 
shorten  their  school  days  that  they  may  enter  factories.  The  family 
sewing  is  oftentimes  done  by  persons  outside,  and  patching,  darning, 
and  mending  are  neglected  arts.  It  is  said  that  the  business  of  edu- 
cation is  to  instruct  children  in  those  matters  of  which  they  will 
need  knowledge  when  men  and  women.  In  the  natural  sphere  of 
our  girls,  as  the  heads  of  families  in  another  generation,  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  the  making  and  mending  of  garments  would 
far  more  affect  the  comfort  and  thrift  of  the  family  than  a  want  of 
knowledge  in  some  of  the  departments  of  common-school  education. 
— Marblehead. 


Popularity  of  Public  Schools.— The  system  is  so  beneficial,  and 
has  wound  itself  about  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent, 
that  none  of  our  institutions  are  more  jealously  guarded,  and  nothing 
will  more  easily  excite  the  people,  than  infringement  upon  the  rights 
of  all  the  children  to  a  free  common-school  education,  or  attempts  to 
diminish  the  funds  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  or  to  divert  them  from 
their  rightful  objects.  The  result  has  shown  that  the  system  which 
has  been  generally  adopted  by  the  states  gives  the  people  not  only 
cheaper  education,  but  a  better  and  more  thorough  quality  of  educa- 
tion than  could  be  obtained  under  any  possible  plan  of  private  school- 
ing. By  fully  as  much,  and  far  more,  as  the  nation's  banking  system 
is  better  than  the  irresponsible  private  banking  institutions  of  the 
former  days,  the  regular,  general  and  methodical  instruction  afforded 
by  the  state  is  better  than  the  irregular,  miscellaneous,  and  variable 
teaching  of  private  schools. — St  Louis  Globe. 


Our  brains  are  seventy-year  clocks.  The  angel  of  life  winds  them 
up  once  for  all,  then  closes  the  case  and  gives  the  key  into  the  hands 
of  the  angel  of  resurrection. — Holmes. 
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OUR  REWARDS. 

I  received  a  letter  tonight,  which,  by  very  contrast,  sent  my  mem- 
ory back  to  the  scene  of  my  first  school. 

It  was  a  large,  crowded,  ill-housed  school,  taking  in  the  "river 
streets"  of  a  city.  I  was  but  an  assistant,  and  heard  my  classes — I 
don't  dare  say  taught  my  classes — in  a  small,  dingy,  back  room  to 
which  my  pupils  came  clattering  down  from  the  floor  above.  An  en- 
thusiastic beginner,  what  discipline  I  passed  through  in  that  first 
half  year  !  I  especially  remember  one  day  when  disorder,  inattention 
and  rudeness  grew  unendurable.  After  dismissing  one  class,  I  said 
to  myself,  UI  never  can  face  another;  I  am  going  !"  I  rushed  into 
the  next  room  where  hung  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  began,  in  eager 
haste,  to  put  them  on.  But  I  heard  the  next  class  on  the  stairs,  and 
with  the  thought,  "  Why,  there's  nobody  in  there  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  I  must  keep  on  just  for  to-day  !"  as  I  hastily  took  them 
off  and  went  back  again. 

Continually  voting  myself  a  failure,  1  managed  to  go  on;  yet  I  al- 
ways had  a  secret  dread  of  the  "big  boys,"  and  it  was  years  before  I 
felt  able  to  control  a  class  as  I  should.  "  General  exercises"  were 
gone  through  successfully,  sometimes  brilliantty,  but  with  a  tension 
of  nerve  which  wearies  me  even  now  to  think  of.  Examination  days, 
presentation  occasion,  unusual  responsibilities  through  the  absence 
of  a  principal — these  were  all  met,  and  I  have  even  been  congratula- 
ted on  my  self-reliance  and  calmness.  Ah,  it  was  the  calmness  of 
desperation  !  I  pity  myself  in  those  days,  and  wonder  that  it  took 
me  so  long  to  learn  so  little.  Happy  are  they  who  have  the  secret  of 
work  without  worry. 

Love  for  the  pursuit  grew  with  experience,  and  I  found  that  many 
joys  are  mingled  with  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  a  teacher's  life. 
What  is  pleasanter  than  a  happy  school-room  where  the  order,  not 
of  stern  law,  but  of  willing  industry  reigns?  One  feels  well  satisfied 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  to  think  of  the  young  minds  that  are  really 
richer  for  his  day's  work. 

"  Something  accomplished,  something  done, 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose." 

A  teacher  may  feel,  too,  that  he  has  not  only  faithfully  performed 
a  day's  labor,  but  that  the  work  is  well  worth  doing.    I  have  heard  it 
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said,  "  Teaching  is  next  to  preaching,  among  the  professions."  Next? 
What  parish  more  important  than  a  school-room?  We  have  the 
young  impressible  material,  not  the  old,  time-hardened  heart  to  deal 
with.  We  act  powerfully  and  directly  upon  our  pupils  six  hours  in 
a  day  for  five  days  in  a  week,  instead  of  two  or  three  hours  on  Sun- 
day, with  an  occasional  pastoral  visit  or  prayer  meeting  in  addition. 
A  teacher  who  feels  this  is  justified  in  exclaiming,  "I  magnify  mine 
office?" 

The  sense  of  power  that  a  teacher  experiences  should  make  him 
very  humble  and  careful;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  gratifying.  You 
touch,  with  never  so  delicate  fingers,  that  instrument,  the  human 
soul — so  wonderfully  formed  that  you  sometimes  stand  in  awe  before 
it,  and  strive  first  to  attune  yourself  with  heavenly  harmonies — and 
the  answering  chord,  jarring  or  sweet,  is  sure  to  fall  upon  your  ear. 

One  rejoices,  also,  in  constant  opportunities  for  making  others  hap- 
py. The  things  which  cannot  be  talked  about,  which  are  beyond  and 
above  all  possibility  of  naming  in  any  programme  or  time-table,  are 
not,  by  any  means,  the  least  part  of  a  teacher's  work.  My  heart 
thrills  to-day  at  the  sight  or  scent  of  a  certain  kind  of  climbing,  white 
rose,  because,  many  years  ago  a  teacher  whom  I  half  worshipped  with 
a  reverence  she  little  suspected,  put  one  in  my  hair  and  then  stooped 
and  gave  me  a  kiss.  She  said  not  a  word,  but  to  understand  that  my 
teacher  was  my  friend,  that  she  loved  me,  not  in  a  certain  way  be- 
cause I  was  her  pupil,  but  for  my  very  self,  was  an  ennobling  influ- 
ence for  which  I  shall  be  grateful  all  my  life.  And  when  I  became  a 
teacher  I  asked  myself,  "Why  may  not  I,  too,  win  hearts  while  teach- 
ing the  alphabet,  and  lead  souls  upward  as  well  as  take  them  through 
the  multiplication  table?"  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  what 
we  are,  rather  than  what  we  teach,  that  is  of  real  consequence ;  that 
the  impress  of  character  remains  indelible  long  after  all  memory  of 
definite  instruction  has  passed  away.  Our  unwritten  school-room 
sermons  are  the  most  eloquent. 

The  out-spoken  confidences  of  children,  and  the  more  timid  con- 
fessions of  youth,  are  delightful  to  receive.  A  teacher  may  be  startled 
to  find  his  unconscious  example  so  truly  reflected  in  the  living  mirror 
before  him  that  he  is  forced  to  own  the  resemblance.  Alas,  his  shame 
if  the  image  be  marred  by  some  bad  habit  or  evil  passion  !  How 
deep  and  humble  his  thanksgiving  if  he  be  told  that  he  himself  gave 
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the  impulse  to  noble  action,  or  to  deeply-fixed  consecration  of  life  to 
unselfish,  Christian  work ! 

But  the  letter?  It  shall  speak  for  itself.  "I  am  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  you.  I  know  that  I  can  no  more  repay  you  for 
your  kindness  toward  me  than  I  can  that  of  my  mother.  But  one 
thing  I  can  do.  1  can  never  forget  your  teachings.  Words  you  have 
spoken  to  me  are  as  fresh  in  my  mind  as  when  you  first  spoke  them, 
and  they  have  been  a  shield  for  me.  I  am  teaching  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  I  always  try  to  teach  as  you  taught  me.1' 

This  letter  must  go  into  a  package  containing  others  of  the  seme 
sort.    Let  us  glance  further  at  its  contents.     "  My  mind  goes  back  to 

the  happy  days  within  the  hallowed  walls  of  old ,  where  I 

have  imbibed  principles  never  to  be  forgotten,  especially  that  of  in- 
venting or  finding  out  for  one's  own  self."  Does  the  reader  catch 
the  full  force  of  an  adjective  here  employed?  Is  it  not  a  good  thing 
that  any  youth  can  speak  of  his  former  school-room  as  a  "  hallowed' * 
place?  I  was  warranted  in  placing  our  profession  side  by  side  with 
the  "  sacred"  calling. 

Another  who  had  especially  enjoyed  object-lessons  in  BotanyT 
wrote:  "Do  not  impute  my  silence  to  forgetfulness.  Here  I'll  have 
to  say,  as  did  the  poet, 


44  Nay,  every  leaf  I  look  upon 
Forbids  me  to  forget." 


I  saw  some  evening-primroses  over  at ,  last  week.  I  remem- 
ber when  you  walked  a  little  way  with and anjl  my- 
self. You  picked  one  of  these  flowers  and  showed  us  the  different 
parts."  May  the  evening-primrose  always  be  as  sweet  to  her  as  the 
white  roses  are  to  me  ! 

After  long  silence,  one  writes:  "I  am  always  thinking  of  you  and 
of  the  pleasant  hours  spent  under  your  instruction,  I  feel  grateful 
for  the  kindness  and  interest  you  have  manifested  towards  me.'T 
These  words  may  seem  little,  but  they  gather  strength  of  meaning  as 
I  read  on  and  learn  the  story  of  this  pupil's  experience,  of  difficulties 
overcome,  indifference  in  the  community  giving  way  to  eagerness  for 
education — in  fact,  the  varied  but  pleasant  tale  of  a  teacher's  success. 
Some  seed  is  sure  to  "fall  on  good  ground"  and  bring  forth,  some 
even  u  an  hundred  fold."  u  In  due  time  ye  shall  reap,  if  ye  faint  not." 
— The  Carolina  Teacher. 
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8CH00L  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  Can  town  boards  take  territory  from  a  joint  district  lying 
mostly  in  an  incorporated  village,  without  the  consent  of  the  village? 

A.  To  alter  a  joint  district  requires  the  concurrent  action  of  all 
the  municipalities  in  which  it  is  joint.  As  the  village  clerk  receives 
the  report  of  the  clerk  of  the  joint  district,  so  the  village  board  must 
be  regarded  as  authorized  to  represent  the  village  in  any  question  of 
the  alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  the  district. 

Q.  A  farce  of  a  district  is  kept  up,  and  a  farce  of  a  school  with 
three  scholars,  by  three  voters  out  of  five,  relatives,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  them  teaching.  •  Is  there  any  remedy? 

A.  Petition  the  town  board  to  attach  the  territory  to  some  other 
district  or  districts. 

Q.  Can  a  town  board  extinguish  a  district  as  long  as  it  maintains 
a  school. 

A.  The  fact  that  a  board  must  extinguish  a  district  that  goes  two 
years  without  a  school  does  not  affect  its  general  power  to  form  and 
alter  districts  in  the  town,  as  it  deems  necessary  and  proper.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  power  a  district  may  at  any  time  be  extinguished  by 
the  attachment  of  its  territory  to  other  districts. 

Q.  When  is  the  county  board  to  act  in  the  alteration  of  a  joint 
school  district,  under  chapter  82,  general  laws  1872? 

A.  When  the  district  u  is  in  part  comprised  of  an  incorporated 
village,"  and  when  the  boundaries  of  such  district  uare  fixed  by  the 
village  charter."  district  meeting. 

Q.  Can  two  voters,  (being  clerk  and  director,)  elect  an  officer  at  an 
annual  meeting,  or  should  they  wait  and  appoint? 

A.  Two  voters  have  power  to  act,  but  it  would  be  much  more  fit- 
ting, ordinarily,  to  adjourn,  and  see  if  the  voters  would  not  come  out. 
If  no  proper  election  could  be  obtained,  within  the  ten  days,  then 
would  be  time  enough  to  appoint. 

district  officers. 

Q.  Can  a  clerk  hold  his  office  if  he  refuses  to  make  his  annual  re- 
port? 
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A.  He  does  not  thereby  vacate  his  office,  but  should  be  removed 
for  any  gross  and  willful  neglect  of  duty. 

Q.  Does  a  district  clerk  (an  unmarried  man,  living  with  his  father) 
who  goes  away  to  attend  school  a  term,  lose  his  office? 

A.    Not  if  it  was  intended  merely  as  a  temporary  absence. 

Q.  If  a  treasurer  fails  to  pay  a  teacher  who  presents  his  order,  is 
he  liable  to  prosecution  for  embezzlement? 

A.  No;  but  he  is  liable  for  the  inoney,  in  a  civil  action  on  his 
bond. 

Q.    Is  a  treasurer's  bond  good  with  only  one  witness? 

A.  It  is  good  without  witnesses  at  all,  but  it  is  acommon  and  use- 
ful precaution  to  have  them. 

DISCHARGE  OF  A  TEACHER. 

Q.    For  what  reasons  may  a  teacher  be  discharged? 

A.  For  evident  want  of  sufficient  learning,  ability  to  teach,  capa- 
city to  govern  and  manage  the  school,  or  of  good  moral  character. 
The  defect  in  either  case  must  be  susceptible  of  reasonable  proof,  and 
good  care- should  be  taken  that  the  teacher  is  not  unjustly  discharged 
on  imperfect  or  ex  parte  evidence. 

Q.  In  case  a  board  turns  out  a  teacher  from  mere  prejudice,  and 
without  being  able  to  show  any  violation  of  contract,  or  any  reason 
for  its  action,  is  there  any  remedy? 

y.  Of  course  there  is.  The  teacher  would  be  entitled  to  recover 
compensation  and  damages. 

CERTIFICATES — EXAMINATION  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  Should  a  second  grade  certificate  be  given  to  a  teacher  without 
experience? 

A.  The  distinction  betwen  third  and  second  grade  is  one  of  schol- 
arship, and  both  are  provisional  and  temporary.  A  first  grade  is 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  professional  diploma,  and  should  not  be  giv- 
en without  some  previous  and  successful  experience;  but  there  is  no 
very  good  reason  why  the  next  grade  below  should  not  be  granted 
without,  if  the  candidate  can  pass  a  good  examination. 

Q.    Can  a  second  grade  certificate  be  given  to  person  not  over  17? 

A.  The  law  prescribes  no  limit  as  to  age.  The  superintendent 
uses  his  own  judgment.  One  person  may  be  far  better  entitled,  in 
regard  to  learning,  aptness  to  teach,  etc.,  to  receive  the  certificate  at 
17  than  another  at  27.  Ordinarily  however  a  person  is  too  immature 
to  receive  any  certificate  at  that  age,  if  older  persons  can  be  found. 
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CENTENNIAL  NOTES. 

Having  just  spent  a  full  week  in  Philadelphia,  some  notes  on  the  Centennial 
seem  my  most  fitting  editorial  contribution  to  the  present  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal. An  absence  of  ten  or  twelve  days  must  account  for  a  large  number  of 
letters  being  unanswered,  for  the  delay  in  this  month's  issue,  and  for  perhaps 
other  short-comings  which  the  considerate,  I  trust,  will  kindly  excuse. 

What  little  of  my  time  was  not  devoted  to  hunting  up  boxes  that  seemed  to 
defy  all  search,  to  persuading  carriers  to  do  their  work  without  extra  fees  and, 
what  was  worse,  exasperating  delays,  to  interminable  journeys  in  street  cars 
and  on  foot,  in  search  of  cabinet-makers,  picture  dealers,  painters,  printers, 
transportation  agents,  and  I  know  not  what  else,  was  devoted  to  a  hurried  in- 
spection of  the  aggregated  wonders  and  miracles  of  art  aud  architecture  col- 
lected in  this  at  present  most  interesting  spot  on  the  round  earth. 

The  exhibition  was  by  no  means  complete  on  opening  day,  when  330,000 
people  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremonies  and  to  get  the  first  sight  of  the  for- 
mally inaugurated  marvels ;  yet  for  days  and  weeks  before,  the  vast  buildings 
and  the  wilderness  of  arranged  and  unarranged  material  had  compelled  instant 
and  profound  homage  from  every  observer.  No  less  on  the  20th  of  April, 
when  I  first  beheld  the  chaotic  but  impressive  spectacle,  than  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  13th  of  May,  when  I  had  my  last  hurried  view  from  the  south  gallery  of 
the  main  building,  did  I  feel  that  doubt  of  the  complete  worthiness  and  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  was  impossible  in  the  face  ot  such  realities. 

The  Press  has  already  spread  everywhere  the  story  of  the  successful  opening, 
the  surging  myriads  of  people — a  throng  probably  more  numerous  than  ever 
before  gathered  on  the  continent, — the  grand  orchestral  and  choral  music,  the 
fijtting  speeches  of  the  leaders,  the  official  procession,  in  which  the  three 
branches  of  the  national  government  were  represented  by  nearly  all  their  chief 
personages,  the  joint  action  of  a  President  and  an  Emperor  in  starting  the  colos- 
sal engine  that  set  in  motion  the  myriad  wonders  of  Machinery  Hall,  the  few 
hours  of  glorious  May  sunshine,  that  seemed  specially  vouchsated  for  the  open- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  days  aud  nights  of  almost  incessant  rain, — all  this  was 
widely  and  well  told  by  the  newspapers  before  thousands  of  the  spectators 
reached  their  homes.    Additional  description  would  be  superfluous. 

A  few  words  respecting  the  Educational  Department  of  the  exhibition,  have 
not  been  anticipated  by  the  reporters,  and  are  appropriate  in  this  place. 

Education  cannot  be  directly  represented  by  its  products  and  substances,  as 
agriculture,  or  inventive  talent,  or  a  nation's  mineral  wealth.  Nothing  is  more 
difficult  to  present  at  such  a  place  than  educational  methods,  processes  and  re- 
sults, and,  indeed,  no  presentation  is  possible,  except  in  certain  gross,  indirect 
and  largely  uncertain  ways.  The  actual  school-room  is  the  true  field  of  obser- 
vation. Thus  most  people  will  say;  yet  the  extent,  variety  and  interest  of  the 
educational  exhibit  at  Philadelphia  will,  upon  the  whole,  compare  favorably 
with  the  other  more  conspicuous  and  popular  departments. 
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The  legal  structure  of  our  free  school  systems;  their  statistical  history;  edu- 
cational buildings,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  6hown  in  models  or  drawings ; 
courses  of  study  in  schools,  public  and  private;  educational  literature,  includ- 
ing reports,  periodicals,  professional  treatises,  text-books,  and  the  more  miscel- 
laneous products  of  professional  college  and  school  men;  educational  asso- 
ciations, their  organization  and  results;  pupils'  work,  in  the  shape  of  examin- 
ation papers,  drawings,  paintings,  specimens  of  penmanship,  collections  of  bo- 
tanical, mineralogical  and  zoological  specimens  made  by  pupils;  models  and 
drawings  of  bridges,  and  various  mechanical  contrivances  from  industrial 
and  art  schools,  and  numberless  other  representations  to  the  eye  of  the  methods, 
appliances  and  results  of  our  educational  system,  from  schools  both  public  and 
private,  and  of  all  grades, — these  are  shown  in  great  profusion,  and  more  or 
less  tastefully  or  expensively,  according  to  the  locality  represented. 

Most  of  the  exhibits  in  this  department  are  not  yet  in  order,  and  several 
states  which  have  secured  and  will  occupy  space,  are  still  entirely  unrepresent- 
ed, through  necessary  delay  in  preparation.  Among  the  latter  are  Michigan, 
Iowa  and  Missouri.  The  display  of  Massachusetts  is  in  complete  order.  Con- 
necticut, Indiana  and  Illinois  are  nearly  ready.  New  Jersey,  Maine  and  Rhode 
Island  have  barely  completed  their  cases  and  shelving.  The  province  of  On- 
tario, (Canada,)  is  putting  the  finishing  touches  upon  her  work. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  venture  an  opinion  respecting  the  relative  mer- 
its of  the  various  educational  exhibits.  Massachusetts  will  pretty  surely  lead 
all  the  states.  Her  display  is  very  large  and  fine.  As  might  be  expected,  one 
of  its  chief  features  is  the  collection  of  industrial  drawings. 

Indiana  occupies  two  rooms,  each  18  by  24  feet,  and  makes  a  most  credita- 
ble display.  Her  specimens  of  drawings,  including  maps;  leaves,  plants  and 
landscapes  in  water  colors ;  designs  for  ceramic  and  lace  work,  etc.,  will  scarcely 
be  surpassed  in  quality.  Her  arrangements  for  the  display  of  these  specimens 
are  unique  and  excellent.  There  was  no  state  appropriation  for  the  education- 
al exhibit,  but  about  $4,500  was  raised,  as  Superintendent  Smart  informed  me, 
by  **  begging." 

Illinois  is  also  well  represented  by  a  display  that  fills  two  rooms.  A  very 
large  portion  of  the  whole  is  the  contribution  of  the  Industrial  University, 
which  in  extent  and  variety  honors  alike  the  institution  and  the  state.  About 
$3,500  was  raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  as  I  was  told  by  Prof.  White,  who 
had  spent  many  toilsome  days  in  the  work  of  arranging  the  material. 

In  beauty  and  costliness  of  the  cases  and  other  furniture  for  her  display,  New 
Jersey  will  probably  surpass  all  other  states.  If  her  pearls  (not  yet  unpacked) 
are  equal  to  their  settings,  she  will  readily  take  the  first  prize.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  her  exhibit  will  be  of  a  high  order. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  separate  building  for  her  school  exhibit,  in  which  will 
doubtless  be  gathered  a  very  large  amount  of  material. 

But,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  every  state  in  the  union  is  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  seeing  the  palm  of  victory  in  this  noble  educational  contest  borne  away 
by  our  quiet,  unpretentious  Canadian  neighbors.  Not  until  near  the  close  of 
my  visit  was  I  even  aware  that  Ontario  had  a  special  educational  department 
in  the  exhibition.    I  first  learned  it  from  the  Superintendent  of  a  New  Eng- 
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land  state,  who  said  to  me:  "  It  seems  as  I  if  Ontario  were  going  to  surpass  us 
all.  Even  Massachusetts  may  be  behind  her."  The  remark  was  verified 
soon  after  when  I  took  occasion  to  visit  the  Canadian  section  of  the  ground 
floor  near  the  north  side  of  the  Main  Building.  This,  however,  will  not  be 
altogether  a  surprise  to  those  readers  of  these  lines  who  recall  some  of  the 
evidences  of  the  high  character  of  the  Ontario  system  of  public  instruction 
several  times  presented  in  the  Journal  during  the  past  two  years. 

But  I  have  already  surpassed  the  allotted  limits  of  my  space  and  time.  I 
will  only  add  that  even  teachers  will  find  in  these  educational  exhibits  more  to 
instruct  and  interest  them  than  they  have  generally  supposed,  and  that  all  in- 
terested  in  the  problems  of  public  education  should  not  fail,  when  visiting  the 
Centennial,  to  inspect  carefully  the  representations  in  this  department. 

I  have  been  asked  if  arrangements  will  not  be  made  whereby  a  considerable 
number  of  teachers  may  be  able  to  visit  Philadelphia  during  the  summer  va- 
cation at  special  and  low  excursion  rates.    Such  arrangements  will,  I  trust,  be 
made.    Fall  particulars  will  be  given  in  the  June  issue,  which  the  editors 
hope  to  have  ready  early  in  the  month.  E.  8. 


A  LIBERAL  DONATION. 

Hon.  John  A.  Johnson,  of  Madison,  has  recently  made  a  liberal  and  wise  do- 
nation to  the  State  University.  He  gives  to  the  Regents  $5,000,  invested  in 
securities  which  will  for  some  time  yield  10  per  cent,  interest,  and  directs  that 
the  income  from  the  same  shall  be  devoted  to  aiding  certain  classes  of  stu- 
dents, on  certain  conditions,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  following: 

1.  No  student  shall  receive  more  than  $50  per  annum. 

2.  No  student  shall  receive  aid  who  has  not  attended  a  "  common  school " 
at  least  one  year,  and  is  not  a  person  of  good  moral  character,  and  of  at  least 
average  ability. 

3.  Students  speaking  the  Skandinavlan  language  are  to  have  preference 
over  others. 

4.  A  committee  of  the  faculty  (to  include  the  President)  shall  annually  dis- 
tribute the  income  to  such  as  are  most  deserving  and  needy,  subject  to  the 
above  conditions.    This  shall  be  done  without  publicity. 

5.  Each  student  receiving  aid  shall*be  asked  to  repay,  without  interest,  the 
sum  received,  whenever  he  can  conveniently  do  so.  He  shall  be,  however, 
under  no  obligation  to  do  this. 

Such  repayments  as  may  be  made,  and  any  unexpended  portions  of  the 
income,  shall  be  added  to  the  principal  and  become  part  of  the  original  en- 
dowment. 

Mr.  Johnson  expressly  states  that  one  of  his  objects  is  to  encourage  attend- 
ance upon  the  u  common  schools"  of  the  state,  and  the  provision  in  relation 
to  such  attendance,  which  may  at  first  appear  to  some  gratuitous,  is  clearly 
wise  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  ofKhis  countrymen  now  send  their  chil- 
dren to  private  parochial  schools. 
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The  gift  is  a  liberal  one,  and  in  every  way  creditable  as  indicating  the  do- 
nor's public  spirit  as  well  as  his  sound,  practical  sense. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  this  is  only  the  first  of  many  private  donations 
and  bequests  to  our  noble  and  rapidly  developing  State  University.  It  is 
altogether  probable,  as  we  intimated  in  our  last  issue,  that  private  liberality 
will  soon  present  to  the  institution  a  first-class  astronomical  observatory. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Legislature  will  thus  doubtless  provoke  many 
illustrations  of  the  truth — so  often  exemplified  in  institutions  as  well  as  in 
men— that  "  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given  "— a  truth  aptly  referred  to  not 
long  ago  by  President  White,  of  Cornell,  in  his  address  on  "  A  National  Uni- 
versity," wherein  he  says :  "  Well  directed  public  bounty  stimulates  private 
bounty.  Americans  will  give  where  they  see  something  well  established  to- 
wn ich  it  seems  worth  while  to  give." 


SOME  POINTS  WELL  TAKEN. 

Although  we  print  a  table  of  contents,  an  inward  glance  at  the  articles  in  thia 
number  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Prof.  Carpenter  discusses  the  "educational  problem"  in  his  terse,  tolerant 
way,  claiming  the  need  of  something  more  than  primary  schools  as  a  part  of  a 
state  system  of  education,  and  admitting  freely  also  the  need  and  benefit  of  de- 
nominational colleges.  But  if  such  colleges  occupy  a  ground  not  occupied  by 
a  state  university,  so  do  intermediate  schools,  conducted  under  similar  aus-. 
pices,  supply  a  still  wider  want.  The  Professor  is  always  a  most  welcome 
contributor. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  now  a  veteran  teacher  among  us,  gives  a  very  thoughtful  and 
valuable  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  attention  and  will-power,  as  being  a  most 
important  part  of  school  discipline.  When  all  our  schools  are  taught,  or  at 
least  supervised  by  men  who  have  some  clear  and  rational  ideas  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  education,  we  shall  have  entered  upon  the  educational  millenlum. 
This  is  the  best  thing  we  have  yet  seen  from  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  we  ask  for 
more  of  the  same  sort. 

Mr.  Roby  has  done  what  we  have  expected  somebody  to  do  long  before,  point 
out  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrines  of  the  "  National  Teachers*  Monthly  "  as  to 
punishment  in  school.  He  points  out  also  the  folly  of  expelling  pupils  from 
the  public  schools,  if  they  are  thereby  to  be  converted  into  street  rowdies. 
This  whole  matter  needs  attention  and  revision. 

Mr.  Mair  reiterates  what  should  be  constantly  insisted  upon,  the  need  of 
more  general  intelligence  among  our  teachers.  But  this  will  come  only  as  we 
secure  those  reforms  in  our  school  system,  and  that  elevation  of  public  senti- 
ment which  will  require  and  demand  more  intelligent  teachers. 

The  "  Position  of  School  Houses  "  is  worthy  of  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  boards  about  to  build. 
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Mr.  Earth  man,  responding  to  our  note,  has  told  us  all  about  the  Indian  Res- 
ervations in  this  state.  It  seems  that  there  are  6,143  red  men  left,  of  five  dif- 
ferent tribes,  on  seven  separate  reservations,  embracing  015  square  miles,  un- 
der the  care  of  two  agents.  Perhaps  Mr.  Earthman  can  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  number  cf  vagabond  Indians  not  included  in  the  figures  above,  of  whom 
we  suppose  there  are  more  or  less. 

"  Hints  on  Teaching  History"  is  sound  and  philosophical.  Nothing  can  be 
more  barren  of  results  than  the  ordinary  method  of  teaching  this  subject 
"  English  Grammar  "  well  illustrates  the  complete  revolution  going  on  in  this 
study — hitherto  so  dry  and  well  nigh  useless — but  capable  of  being  made  alive 
with  interest.    "  Spelling  "  is  also  well  touched  upon. 

44  Pensions  for  Teachers  "  is  one  of  the  indications  of  the  day  that  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  is  slowly  rising  to  the  rank  of  a  recognized  profession.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  time  will  come  when  a  system  of  retirement  and  pro- 
vision for  declining  years  will  be  engrafted  upon  our  school  systems.  In  con- 
nection with  this  must  come  also  a  system  of  promotions,  something  as  in  the 
army  and  navy.  At  present,  all  is  chance  and  haphazard.  Of  professional 
teachers,  there  are  very  few  who  do  not  sooner  or  later  abandon  the  profession. 

"  Free  Text-Books  "  is  quite  to  the  point,  and  shows  that  the  matter  is  receiv- 
ing attention  all  the  way  from  Maine  to  California. 

The  "Notes  from  Massachusetts"  illustrate  the  potentialities  of  the  "town 
system."  We  are  two  hundred  years  younger  than  this  state— though  not  two 
hundred  years  behind  her  by  any  means — and  could  not  as  yet  have  such  town 
boards  as  she  has,  except  here  and  there,  but  nevertheless  let  us  have  them. 
These  town  reports  of  the  Bay  State,  are  always  most  interesting  and  suggestive. 

11  Our  Rewards  "  is  a  touching  reminiscence  of  teaching  days  that  will  en- 
courage many  a  desponding  heart.  Such  records  of  the  experience  of  faithful 
teachers  do  more  good  than  volumes  of  dry  didactics. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION. 

An  examination  of  candidates  for  State  Teachers'  certificates  will  be  held  in 
Madison,  commencing  Tuesday,  June  27, 1876,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

Applicants  for  certificates  will  be  examined  in  the  following  branches  of 
study  : 

(1.)  For  an  unlimited  state  certificate,  the  branches  of  study  now  required 
for  a  first  grade  county  certificate,  with  the  addition  of  English  Literature 
and  the  rudiments  of  Botany,  Zoology,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Political  Econo- 
my, and  Mental  Philosophy.  Applicants  for  this  grade  must  present  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  successful  teaching  for  at  least  nine  terms. 

(2.)  For  a  limited  (five  years)  state  certificate,  the  branches  of  study  now  re- 
quired for  a  first  grade  county  certificate,  with  the  addition  of  English  Litera- 
ture and  the  rudiments  of  Mental  Philosophy.  Applicants  for  this  grade  must 
present* satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  teaching  for  at  least  thkee  terms. 
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Applicants  who  fail  in  any  of  the  branches  required  for  either  of  the  above 
certificates,  may  present  themselves  for  re-examination  in  such  studies  within 
one  year.  A  re-examination  in  the  branches  in  which  they  were  successful 
will  not  be  required.  Another  examination  will  probably  be  held  the  present 
year,  at  the  time  prescribed  by  law,  namely,  the  second  Wednesday  of  August. 

All  stationery  needed,  will  be  furnished  without  expense  by  the  examiners. 

Strong  considerations  of  self-interest  and  self-respect  should  urge  teachers 
to  seek  the  independence  and  assured  position  which  these  certificates  give. 
It  is  alike  for  the  interest  of  the  state,  that  they  should  be  largely  sought  for 
and  secured.  EDWARD  SEARING, 

Madison,  May  1, 1875.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

State  Teachers'  Association.— We  have  received  no  further  announce- 
ment as  to  this  meeting.  It  will  be  in  Milwaukee,  and  will  include  the  Fourth 
of  July,  and  some  exercises  appropriate  to  that  day.  We  expect  a  full  pro- 
gramme for  the  June  number. 


LIGHT  STILL  WANTED. 

Eldorado,  Kansas,  May  1, 1876. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Wisconsin: 

Dear  Sir  :  An  article  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  that 
the  supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  had  decided  the  corporal  punishment  of  a 
pupil  by  a  teacher  to  be  assault  and  battery.  Will  you  please  inform  me  if 
that  is  the  case.  Yours  truly,  C.  N.  JAMES, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Butler  Co. 

Office  of  Supt.  Public  Instruction, 
Madison,  Wis.,  May  4,  1870. 
C.  N.  James,  County  Supt.  Sc1voolsy  Eldorado,  Kansas: 

Dear  Sir:  What  you  allude  to  in  your  favor  of  the  lBt  inst,  is  one  of  those 
strange  exhibitions  of  misapprehension,  the  rise  of  which  is  incomprehens- 
ible, and  the  propagation  of  which  is  still  more  so. 

Please  read  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  yourself  (Wis.  Jour,  of  Ed., 
Jan.  1875,  p.  27,)  and  you  will  see  what  the  court  really  did  decide. 

Please  also  read  a  letter  on  p.  159  of  the  April  No.,  1876,  and  the  reply  to  the 
same. 

I  trust  you  may  be  able  to  correct  the  false  impression  which  has  gone  out 
as  to  this  decision,  so  far  as  your  own  vicinity  is  concerned,  for  it  cannot  but 
work  injury  to  school  discipline.    Truly  yours,  J.  B.  PRADT, 

Assistant  Supt.  Pub.  Insfn. 


We  shall  be  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  send  us  the  March  No.  for  1875,  or 
any  of  the  numbers  from  July  to  December  for  parties  wishing  to  complete  files. 
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An  4ttractive  Work. — We  call  especial  attention  to  the  advertisement  of 
the  new  Centennial  Book,  *4The  History  of  Our  Country,"  by  Abby  Sage 
Richardson. 

The  Addresses  and  Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  at  the  last  session  held  at  Minneapolis,  have  been  published  by 
the  Association,  and  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  W.  D.  Henkle,  Salem,  O. 
The  price  is  $1.75;  four  copies  $8.00.  Some  of  the  papers  are  very  valuable. 
"IHadley's  "Lessons  in  Language"  has  been  issued  from  new;  stereotype 
plates,  and  the  opportunity  has  been  embraced  to  introduce  such  improve- 
ments as  experience  has  suggested.  This  is  the  pioneer  book  based  on  the 
principle  that  if  children  are  trained  in  the  proper  use  of  language  they  will  be 
able,  at  a  proper  time,  to  learn  the  science  of  language—  i.  e.,  grammar,  as  it 
ought  to  be  learned. 

Extracts  from  French  Literature,  consisting  of  Select  Readings  to  ac- 
company Duffels'  "  French  Method,"  is  a  new  little  book  of  184  pages,  pub- 
lished by  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  and  sold  for  $1.00.  We  noticed  the  "  Meth- 
od" some  time  ago.  Any  one  who  shall  master  that  can  go  on  and  read  French 
authors,  and  this  is  just  the  book  to  begin  with,  as  it  gives  characteristic  speci- 
mens from  about  seventy  of  the  most  distinguished  French  writers.  A  book 
prepared  in  Paris  and  printed  in  Cincinnati  is  a  new  illustration  of  ihe  union, 
going  on  so  rapidly  between  the  old  world  and  the  new. 

G.  S.  Hubbs,  Beloit,  Wis.,  has  furnished  a  number  of  setts  of  Chambers's 
Encyclopedia  to  teachers,  school-boards  and  clergymen.  He  still  offers  to 
such  classes  the  following  rare  bargain:  The  entire  work,  latest  edition,  con-* 
sisting  of  8,300  pages,  4,000  illustrations,  40  maps,  bound  in  ten  volumes,  sheep,, 
will  be  delivered  free  at  any  express  or  freight  office,  on  receipt  of  Thirty4hree 
Dollars.  Full  price,  $47.50.  W.  W.  Girton,  Principal,  at  Muscoda  (Wis.,> 
writes:  "  We  are  well  pleased  with  it,  and  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
school,  I  tender  thanks  for  your  promptness  and  favor."  All  who  buy  express1 
satisfaction.    Circulars  will  be  sent  for  stamp,  or  100-page  specimen  for  35  ct*. 

The  Regents1  Questions,  from  1866  to  1876,  is  a  book  containing  the  ques- 
tions for  the  preliminary  examinations  for  admission  to  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  prepared  by  the  regents  of  the  University,  and  participa- 
ted in  simultaneously  by  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  academies,  forming  a 
basis  for  distributing  nearly  a  million  of  dollars.  The  book  is  compiled  by 
Daniel  J.  Pratt,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  assistant  secretary  of  the  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  is  being  re-printed  from  the  School  Bulletin  and  New  York  State  Ed- 
ucational Journal.  Part  1,  containing  abont  seven  hundred  questions  on 
arithmetic  is  ready.  Published  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  by  C.  W.  Bardeen.  Price 
25  cents.    The  whole  book,  now  in  press,  will  be  $1.00. 
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NOTES. 


The  State  Superintendent  has  Just  retained 
from  "The  Opening"  in  Philadelphia. 


Some  of  our  notes  were  crowded  out  last 
month,  particularly  the  first  three  following: 

Wk  have  received  from  one  of  the  secretaries 
Mr.  D.  8.  Catlin,  a  report  of  the  Outagamie 
County  Teacher's  Institute,  held  atAppletom 
March  30-4.  The  report,  which  fills  two  col 
umns  of  the  Appleton  Crescent  t  is  a  model  of 
clear  and  condensed  statement.  The  Institute 
was  largely  attended,  and  in  every  respect  suc- 
cessful. The  report  pronounces  Prof.  Salis- 
bury's lecture,  Thursday  evening,  on  "The  early 
History  of  Wisconsin,"  "  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining and  instructive  ever  delivered  before 
the  teachers  of  the  county."  A  private  letter 
from  Supt.  Flanagan  also  speaks  very  highly  of 
it  and  Prof.  Salisbury's  success  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Institute. 

Wb  learn  from  the  Democrat  that  the  Insti- 
tute at  Waukesha,  March  27-30,  conducted  by 
Prof.  Rockwood,  assisted  by  Messrs  A.  F. 
North  and  M.  J.  Bowen,  left  "  a  very  satis  facto 
ry  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  teachers." 
It  was  the  intention  to  close  Wednesday  even- 
ing, but  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  de- 
sire of  the  members  the  session  was  continued 
until  Thursday  noon.  The  registered  attend- 
ance was  ninety.  "  Great  credit,"  says  the  re- 
port, "  is  due  to  Prof.  Rockwood  for  the  very 
efficient  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he 
performed  his  part  of  the  duties." 

Wb  clip  from  the  Hammond  Independent  the 
following  notice  of  the  St.  Croix  County  Insti- 
tute, held  at  Hammond,  March  13-17.  Prof. 
Thayer,  the  newly  appointed  conductor  of  the 
4th  Institute  District,  is  meeting  the  best  ex- 
pectations of  his  friends: 

Although  during  the  whole  week  the  weather 
was  very  cold,  the  storm  raging  continually, 
yet  the  teachers  to  the  number  of  5»  from  all 
sections  of  the  county,  made  their  appearance. 
The  Institute  has  been  conducted  in  an  admi- 
rable manner  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer  of  the  4th 
Normal  School.  This  gentleman,  with  his  at- 
tainments, has  a  thorough  understanding  of  all 
the  details  of  successful  teaching,  and  a  happy 
faculty  of  imparting  his  knowledge  to  others. 
Supt.  F.  P.  Chapman  rendered  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  work  of  the  Institute. 

Wb  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  John 
Donaghue,  of  Mosinee,  Marathon  Co ,  some 
time  ago,  in  regard  to  pensioning  worn  out 
teachers.    Ho  will  see  that  his  idea  finds  an' 


able  advocate  in  the  editor  of  Hatyer's  Weekly, 
by  reading  an  article  in  this  number.  The  sub- 
ject should  be  pushed.  It  would  be  a  strong 
additional  inducement  to  those  used  to  the 
work  and  fitted  for  it  to  continue  In  the  pro- 
fession, if  they  could  feel  assured  of  not  being 
left  in  absolute  poverty,  when  past  labor.  But 
our  whole  system  needs  revolutionizing  first. 


At  the  coming  Centennial  Newspaper  Exhi- 
bition at  Philadelphia  it  has  been  decided  to. 
display  copies  of  antique  journals  and  other 
curiosities  of  newspaper  literature.  To  this  in- 
teresting collection  all  persons  having  ancient, 
quaint,  or  curious  specimens  are  invited  to 
contribute;  and  should  the  response  be  as 
hearty  and  general  as  we  hope  to  find  it,  this 
gathering  of  time-worn  publications  will  prove 
to  be  not  only  a  leading  trait  of  the  Newspa- 
per Department,  but  also  one  of  the  salient  at- 
tractions of  the  Exhibition  as  a  whole.  All 
having  the  ability  and  the  will  to  aid  on  the 
project  should  transmit  their  consignments 
without  delay  to  the  Pavlllion  of  the  Centen- 
nial Newspaper  Exhibition,  Fair-mount  Park, 
Philadelphia,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Geo. 
P.  Rowell,  who  has  the  matter  in  charge. 

When  on  view,  these  exhibits  will  have  at- 
tached to  them  labels  designating  by  whom 
they  are  contributed,  and  all  consistent  care 
will  be  taken  to  preserve  them  from  damage. 
After  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  they  will  be 
again  at  the  service  of  their  owners,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  different  instructions,  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  historical  society  or  museum. 

Champaign,  111.,  April  18.— The  Centennial 
exhibit  of  the  educational  department  of  Illi- 
nois, consisting  of  nearly  two  car-loads  of  ma- 
terial, was  shipped  from  here  to-day  for  Phila- 
delphia. This  exhibit  contains  a  large  amount 
of  pupils4  work  from  the  various  state  schools, 
with  photographic  views  of  buildings  and  his- 
torical sketches  of  the  growth  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  institutions  of  the  state;  also 
an  exceedingly  fine  display  from  the  Industrial 
University,  including  students1  examination 
work,  photographs  of  buildings,  interiors  and 
grounds,  with  a  large  amount  of  workmanship 
from  the  mechanical,  chemical  and  other  de- 
partments. Dr.  Gregory,  agent  of  the  univer- 
sity, is  deserving  of  especial  credit  for  his  la- 
bors in  preparing  this  exhibit,  which  is  certain- 
ly a  fine  one.  It  is  placed  undercharge  of  Prof. 
S.  II.  White,  of  Peoria,  who  will  see  ft  properly 
arranged  in  the  exhibition  building.  Illinois 
occupies  an  equal  space  with  Massachusetts, 
and  more  space  than  any  other  state  in  her  ed- 
ucational exhibit.— Telegram. 
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REFLECTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS, 

The  state,  through  its  system  of  common  schools,  affords  instruct 
tion  in  the  elements  of  the  more  practical  branches  of  learning;  it 
recognizes  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  trained  faculties  essential  to  its 
safety,  and  acknowledges  a  limit  beyond  which  it  cannot  successfully 
carry  on  the  work  of  education.  This  is  doubtless  as  it  should  be. 
The  teacher,  however,  often  deduces  from  this,  erroneous  conclusions,- 
and  unduly  circumscribes  his  privileges  and  qualifications.  The  ele* 
ments  of  the  studies  pursued  in  our  schools  are  eminently  worthy  all 
the  attention  the  state  is  likely  to  bestow  upon  them.  Yet  they  dor 
not  constitute  the  limits  within  which  the  instructor  can  profitably 
or  consistently  imprison  himself. 

Ask  the  average  teacher:  What  is  the  object  of  your  life-work?' 
He  may  reply:  To  train  the  mind.  If  so,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the* 
correctness  of  the  reply.  Continue  the  investigation:  What  is  thef 
mind?  Give  classification  of  the  mental  faculties,  their  functions, 
their  order  of  development,  and  the  law  which  governs  thought. 
And  the  blank  astonishment  of  your  victim  will  be  equal  only  to 
yours  on  beholding  a  new  revelation  of  inconsistency,  and  if  there 
be  any  sarcasm  in  your  soul,  you  will  erclaim:  0,  profound  and 
skillful  mind-trainer,  where  are  the  elements  of  your  profession? 

The  picture  is  not  overdrawn;  it  but  fully  represents  the  superficial 
condition  of  modern  culture.  This  humiliating  state  of  affairs  is  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  age  is  severely  practical.  There 
is  but  little  demand  for  abstract  truth.     Truth  and  training  are  val- 
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ued  only  as  they  have  a  direct  and  immediate  relation  to  money- 
making.  The  terms  useful  and  practical^  as  relating  to  culture,  have 
become  shamefully  debased,  and  are  not  beyond  reproach. 

We  have  just  hinted  at  the  defects  of  the  average  teacher  as  a 
trainer  of  the  intellect.  But  the  intellect  is  not  all  with  which  he  is 
tioncerned.  While  he  cannot  overlook  physical  development,  neither 
can  he,  if  true  to  himself  and  to  his  calling,  disregard  the  social  and 
moral  elements  in  man.  These  have  been  seriously  neglected.  Edu- 
cation has  for  that  reason  been  defective.  The  teacher  must  remedy 
the  evil.  To  accomplish  this  he  must  possess  something  more  than 
native  talent.  Acquired  skill  is  indispensable.  He  must  cultivate  an 
acquaintance  with  the  elementary  principles  of  social,  mental  and 
moral  science,  and  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  theory  of  self-government  makes  it  an  axiom  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  social  science  should  be  the  common  stock  of  all. 
Surely,  such  a  knowledge  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  in- 
structor of  youth.  This  is  so  evident  as  to  render  illustration  useless. 
But  how  about  the  other  branches  enumerated?  The  practical  im- 
portance of  these  is  not  so  generally  conceded. 

The  teacher,  in  considering  the  nature  and  scope  of  his  work,  very 
properly  places  special  stress  on  mental  training.  If  he  will  examine 
with  a  mind  free  from  prejudice,  he  will  readily  concede  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  material  upon  which  he  is  to  operate  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition to  his  success.  Indeed  without  this  his  method  of  procedure 
must  be  defective.  Without  some  knowledge  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  their  functions,  development  and  laws,  he  connot  have  a  just 
and  adequate  idea  of  the  object  of  his  work  as  a  teacher.  He  will 
fall  into  the  error  of  placing  truth  above  its  possessor,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  above  the  discipline  of  faculties,  the  capacity  to 
know  above  the  power  to  energize.  Without  it  he  will  be  a  stranger 
to  the  finer  reflections  and  discriminations  so  essential  to  successful 
teaching.  All  thinking  is  governed  by  law.  To  know  this  law  is  his 
prerogative  and  business.-  The  senses  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
perception,  memory,  recollection,  imagination,  understanding  and 
the  reason  are  the  germs  entrusted  to  his  care,  whose  culture  he  is  to 
direct  and  stimulate.  It  behooves  him  to  know  their  order  of  devel- 
opment, their  susceptibilities  and  their  possibilities.  How  important 
that  he  should  possess  a  well  balanced  mind,  a  sound  judgment,  a 
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broad  and  generous  culture,  a  pure  imagination,  a  proper  estimate  of 
humanity,  a  noble  ideal  after  which  to  fashion  the  young  and  expand- 
ing faculties,  as  the  sculptor  fashions  the  marble  after  a  divine  image. 

What  has  been  observed  of  mental  science  is  applicable  in  a  great 
measure  to  moral  science,  or  the  science  of  duty,  as  the  former  con- 
stitutes the  foundation  upon  which  rests  the  latter,  the  intellect 
being  an  attribute  essential  to  moral  agency.  Obligation  is  seen  only 
in  the  light  of  reason. 

The  primary  object  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  school  is  to  instruct 
the  child,  but  the  ultimate  object  is  to  improve  society,  to  promote 
the  general  well-being.  Our  insight  into  this  relation  is  of  prime 
importance  to  the  teacher. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  these  higher  branches  are 
urged  upon  his  consideration,  not  for  their  speculative  dignity,  but 
for  their  practical  utility. 

A  profession  lives  only  as  its  professor  inspires  it  with  life.  Teach- 
ing is  too  often  an  imitation,  a  dull  routine.  There  is  no  more  rea- 
son why  the  teacher  should  always  linger  near  the  surface  of  his 
calling  than  that  the  artist  should  spend  his  entire  time  with  the 
background  and  the  rough  outline,  leaving  the  picture  devoid  of 
those  finishing  touches  which  would  inspire  it  with  life-like  expression. 

The  fine  arts  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  lower  and  the 
higher  branches  of  learning.  We  forego  the  logical  order  and  touch 
upon  them  here  for  convenience. 

Prominent  among  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  study  of  the  fine 
arts,  is  an  increased  capacity  for  genuine  pleasure,  which  is  the  out- 
growth of  cultivated  and  refined  taste.  Taste,  or  the  faculty  of  dis- 
cerning beauty,  order,  excellence,  is  not  peculiar  to  a  privileged  class, 
but  is  indigenious  to  the  human  mind,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  high 
order  of  culture.  Criticism,  as  applied  to  the  fine  arts,  gardening, 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music  and  poetry,  is  a  rational  sci- 
ence, the  pursuit  of  which  is  attended  with  many  and  great  advan- 
tages. The  following  are  in  substance  extracts  from  those  advanced 
by  Lord  Kames,  in  his  excellent  treatise  "  Elements  of  Criticism." 

"  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts  re- 
doubles the  pleasure  we  derive  from  them.  It  inures  the  reflecting 
mind  to  the  most  enticing  sort  of  logic;  the  practice  of  reasoning 
upon  subjects  so  agreeable,  tends  to  a  habit;  and  a  habit  strengthen- 
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ing  the  reasoning  faculties,  prepares  the  mind  for  entering  into  sub- 
jects more  intricate  and  abstract,  furnishes  elegant  subjects  for  con- 
versation, and  prepares  us  for  acting  in  the  social  state  with  dignity 
and  propriety.  It  tends  to  improve  the  heart,  to  moderate  the  self- 
ish affections,  by  sweetening  and  harmonizing  the  temper;  it  is  a 
strong  antidote  to  the  turbulence  of  passion  and  violence  of  pursuit; 
it  procures  to  a  man  so  much  mental  enjoyment,  that  in  order  to  be 
occupied,  he  is  not  tempted  to  deliver  up  his  youth  to  hunting,  gam- 
ing, drinking;  nor  his  middle  age  to  ambition;  nor  his  old  age  to  av- 
arice. Delicacy  of  taste  tends  no  less  to  invigorate  the  social  affec- 
tions than  to  moderate  those  that  are  selfish.  It  is  a  great  support  to 
morality. 

I  insist  on  it  with  entire  satisfaction,  that  no  occupation  attaches 
a  man  more  to  his  duty  than  that  of  cultivating  a  taste  in  the  fine 
arts;  a  just  relish  of  what  is  beautiful,  proper,  elegant  and  ornamen- 
tal, in  writing  or  painting,  in  architecture  or  gardening,  is  a  fair 
preparation  for  the  same  just  relish  of  these  qualities  in  character 
and  behavior.  To  the  man  who  has  acquired  a  taste  so  acute  and  ac- 
complished, every  action  wrong  or  improper  must  be  highly  disgust- 
ful; if  in  any  instance  the  overbearing  power  of  passion  sway  him 
from  his  duty,  he  returns  to  it  with  redoubled  resolution,  never  to  be 
swayed  a  second  time;  he  has  now  an  additional  motive  to  virtue,  a 
conviction  derived  from  experience,  that  happiness  depends  on  regu- 
larity and  order,  and  that  disregard  to  justice  or  propriety  never  fails 
to  be  punished  with  shame  and  remorse." 

Instructors,  those  to  whom  these  thoughts  have  special  reference, 
will  doubtless  readily  concede  the  value  and  practical  utility  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  lighter  branches  enumerated,  both  as  aids  to 
teaching  and  as  absolute  benefits  to  the  teacher.  Many,  however, 
will  question  the  practicability  of  an  attempt  to  secure  such  an 
acquaintance,  as  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  are 
both  numerous  and  burdensome.  Indeed,  we  opine  that  many  will 
regard  the  attempt  absurd,  as  the  mastery  of  any  one  of  the  subjects 
considered  would  require  a  life-time.  True,  but  cannot  the  same  be 
said  with  equal  propriety  of  the  branches  taught  in  all  of  our  com- 
mon schools?  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  elements  of  all  the  scien- 
sec  are  simple  and  easily  comprehended?  Certainly  the  average 
teacher  cannot  make  a  specialty  of  th°  higher  branches,  but  he  ean 
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and  ought  to  familiarize  himself  with  their  elementary  principles, 
without  which  his  faculties  will  not  be  harmoniously  developed,  and 
he  will  not  be  qualified  to  direct  and  stimulate  harmonious  develop- 
ment in  others. 

If  the  training  resulting  from  an  enlarged  sphere  of  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  above  noted  is  of  such  moment  to  the  ordinary 
teacher,  how  is  he  to  secure  it?  Must  there  be  a  change  of  system? 
Must  additional  institutions  be  organized  and  endowed  for  the  pur- 
pose? By  no  means.  Our  system  of  education,  though  far  from 
perfection,*  is  more  nearly  perfect  than  many  of  its  auxiliaries  who 
labor  in  the  capacity  of  instructors.  Boundless  improvement  is  pos- 
sible under  our  present  system.  Those  who  do  not  open  their  eyes 
to  the  privileges  and  opportunities  before  them  would,  we  fear,  ac- 
complish but  little  were  each  provided  with  a  state  system  to  back 
him  in  his  undertakings.  What,  then,  are  the  requisites  necessary 
to  arm  the  teacher  with  power  to  do  more  efficient  and  satisfactory 
work?  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  principal  one  is  a  sane  mind,  stimu- 
lated by  a  desire  to  energize  and  to  move  on  and  out  of  the  dingy 
mephitic  ruts  in  which  so  many  noble  aspirations  have  been  hope- 
lessly stifled.  Once  in  pure  air  and  clear  sky,  he  will  inspire  in  his 
pupils  a  desire  to  know,  the  only  condition  to  learning,  and  he  will 
recognize  self-energizing  the  necessary  condition  to  development. 

Waupaca.  J.  6.  Daviks. 
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In  many  of  the  greatest  schools  of  the  state,  no  definite  course  of 
instruction  is  adopted.  In  others,  where  such  a  course  may  have 
been  adopted,  it  is  found  in  practical  work  that  it  is  inexpedient  if 
not  absolutely  impossible  to  lay  out  the  exact  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  in  each  grade  during  each  term  of  the  course.  With  a  thor- 
oughly graded  system,  such  as  is  possible  in  large  cities,  under  effi- 
cient supervision,  and  with  teachers  well  trained  and  carefully  select- 
ed with  reference  to  their  fitness  for  certain  grades  of  work,  it  may  be 
done;  but  in  the  graded  schools  of  (ha  most  of  our  villages  and  small- 
er cities,  teachers  are  not  always  elected  with  reference  to  their  special 
training  and  fitness  for  work,  and  the  Principal,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  supervision  and  grading  of  the  school,  being  usually  required 
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to  teach  during  the  greater  part  of  each  day,  has  but  little  time  left 
to  inspect  the  work  done  in  departments  other  than  his  own,  and  to 
see  that  teachers  are  working  with  some  definite  end  in  view,  with 
due  regard  for  the  work  done  in  the  lower  grades,  and  that  to  he  done 
in  the  higher  ones. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  question  which  concerns  him.  in  re- 
gard to  supervision  is,  how  can  he  use  the  little  time  allotted  him  for 
that  purpose,  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  my  own  experience  I  have  found  the  following  plan  to  be  of  use : 
Require  each  teacher  to  make  out  an  abstract  of  the  work  done  du- 
ring each  month;  such  abstract  to  state  definitely  the  entire  amount 
of  work  done  in  each  branch  taught,  and  also  all  general  work  done 
outside  of  the  regular  text-book  work.  In  addition  to  this,  something 
of  the  methods  pursued  in  teaching  the  different  subjects,  with  the 
teacher's  idea  of  the  success  of  these  methods.  In  short,  such  a  state- 
ment as  would  enable  any  teacher  to  understand  what  and  how  much 
work  had  been  attempted  during  the  month.  Hold  each  teacher  re- 
sponsible for  the  character  of  the  work  done,  as  noted  in  the  abstract. 
Test  the  character  of  this  work  by  devoting  the  spare  time  to  the  ex- 
amination of  each  grade  on  the  work  done  during  the  preceding 
month. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  plan  are: 

1.  It  secures,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  an  effort  to  present  the 
work  in  an  orderly,  systematic  manner;  for  the  abstract  is  to  show  in 
what  order,  and  in  what  manner  the  work  is  taken  up.  The  exam- 
ination by  the  Principal  will  show  whether  the  abstract  is  a  piece  of 
fancy  work,  gotten  up  for  the  occasion,  or  what  it  purports  to  be. 

2.  It  enables  the  Principal  to  determine  the  thoroughness  and 
scope  of  the  teaching;  for  the  abstract  will  show  what  work  has  been 
attempted  and  what  essential  points  have  been  entirely  omitted,  and 
the  examination  by  the  Principal  will  show  whether  thoroughness  has 
been  secured  in  the  work  attempted. 

Having  thus  determined  what  has  been  entirely  omitted  from  the 
work  that  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  and  what  part  of  the  work,  if  anyr 
has  not  been  thoroughly  done,  the  Principal  [should  present  to  the 
teacher  a  written  statement  of  the  faults,  with  such  suggestions  for 
their  correction  as  may  seem  necessary.  The  n<  xt  month's  abstract 
should  show  whether  the  suggestions  have  been  followed,  and  in  the 
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opinion  of  the  teacher,  with  what  result.  The  examination  by  the 
Principal  will  show  whether  the  teacher's  judgment  is  correct  or  not. 

3.  In  case  of  a  change  of  teachers,, and  especially  when  Princi- 
pals are  changed,  it  is  desirable  to  have,  what  is  too  frequently  lack- 
ing, some  data  by  which  to  determine  the  scope  of  work  contempla- 
ted in  the  different  grades  as  well  as  the  actual  condition  of  the  work 
in  those  grades. 

If  the  abstracts  of  work  for  the  preceding  year  are  on  file  they  will 
furnish  such  data,  and  will  enable  a  new  Principal  to  commence  his 
work  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  school  and  of 
what  he  has  to  do  than  with  the  limited  time  at  his  command  for 
such  work,  he  could  acquire  without  them  in  an  entire  term. 

Other  points  might  be  mentioned,  but  these  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  any  one  who  give  the  plan  a  trial..  I  believe  such  a  modifi- 
cation of  this  plan  might  be  made  as,  if  adopted  in  our  mixed  schools, 
would  aid  in  securing  more  harmonious,  intelligent,  continuous  and 
effective  work  than  is  now  done.  But  the  limits  of  the  present  arti- 
cle forbid  further  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Sheboygan.  L.  D.  Harvey. 
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Then  and  now ;  now  and  hence. 

In  the  life  of  a  human  being,  a  hundred  years  measures  the  longest 
period  usually  allotted  to  man;  in  the  existence  of  a  great  nation,  a 
century  is,  as  it  were,  but  a  day.  In  these  post-diluvian  times,  a  cen- 
tennarian  is  one  not  often  to  be  met  with;  and,  indeed,  we  are  so  con- 
stituted, mentally  as  well  as  physically,  that  it  seems  a  most  wise  and 
beneficent  arrangement  of  divine  providence,  that  we  should  be  re- 
moved from  this  scene  of  things  before  we  begin  to  lose  our  zest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  all  sense  of  enjoyment  of  what  is  pass- 
ing around  us.  Should  our  lives  be  prolonged  to  a  great  age,  which 
is  the  lot  of  but  a  few,  a  very  few,  anywhere;  and  even  should  our 
eye  continue  undimmed  by  time,  and  our  mental  and  moral  faculties 
remain  unimpaired  until  all  the  friends  and  companions  of  our  youth- 
ful days  had  been  successively  removed  by  the  all-destroying  hand  of 
time,  until  we  were  left  altogether  alone  in  the  world  like  the  last 
leaf  on  the  tree;  in  such  circumstances  our  chief  interest  and  pleas- 
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ure  in  life  may  well  be  said  to  have  departed  never  to  return.  With 
the  hopes  and  fears  associated  with  the  generation  to  which  we  natu- 
rally belonged,  are  we  ever  most  clearly  and  intimately  knit  and  iden- 
tified in  feeling  and  action.  The  friendships  and  associations  of  no 
subsequent  period  of  our  lives,  however  apparently  agreeable,  can  do 
much  to  compensate  for  the  removal  of  the  early  loved  ones  long 
since  gone  before.  To  us  a  glory  has  departed  from  earth.  Looking 
around  us,  and  weighed  down  with  all  the  usual  concomitants  of  ad- 
vanced age,  the  dim  eye,  feeble  faculties,  tottering  limbs  and  impaired 
memory,  we  are  but  too  apt  to  indulge  in  mournful  meditations,  and 
to  exclaim,  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  all  these  transitory,  vain  things; 
I  can  take  but  little  interest  in  them  now;  man  delights  me  not  nor 
woman  neither;  disturb  me  not,  but  leave  me  to  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  my  own  thoughts  and  meditations,  which  ever  lead  me  backward 
to  the  scenes  and  events  of  days  that  are  long  since  gone,  and  with 
which  alone  I  can  find  any  real  sympathy  or  interest.  Remember, 
dear  friends,  I  am  a  hundred  years  old." 

But  while  the  individual  is  thus  at  the  best  short-lived  and  frail, 
the  unit  of  time  in  the  case  of  great  nations  or  communities  has  a 
very  different  value.  With  them,  centuries  count  but  as  days  or 
years  in  the  life  of  men.  In  one  respect,  however,  nations  are  all 
alike;  in  their  origin  and  progress  they  are  subject  to  the. same  uni- 
versal laws;  and  the  study  of  them  in  this  respect  leads  us  to  the  new 
and  interesting  science  of  Sociology.  Each  has  had  its  origin,  often, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  American  Union,  amid  unpromising  surround- 
ings; each  has  had  its  gradual  rise,  its  period  of  prosperity  and  glory, 
and  its  decline  and  fall,  and  ultimate  dismemberment  and  extinction. 
The  fall  of  nations  which  have  long  since  passed  away,  like  Assyria, 
Persia,  Greece  and  Rome,  affords  a  most  profitable  study  for  us.  We 
are  in  a  position  to  know  and  to  understand  the  true  causes  of  na- 
tional decline,  for  we  are  the  heirs  of  of  all  past  ages;  for  we  are  the 
real  ancients,  living  as  we  do  at  a  period  farthest  removed  from  the 
early  ages  of  mankind—; j urentus  mundi;  and  we  ought,  therefore,  if 
we  are  wise,  to  seek  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  experience;  for  history 
has  been  well  defined  to  be  "  philosophy  teaching  by  experience." 
The  great  and  guiding  truth  upon  the  subject  which  earnest  and  dili- 
gent study,  coupled  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  befitting  such  iuvest- 
igation,  cannot  fail  to  reveal,  is  the  existence  of  the  divine  superin- 
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tendence  of  Providence  in  the  moral  world  and  the  reign  of  a  higher 
law  therein,  as  well  as  the  admitted  existence  of  unvarying  sequences 
in  the  physical  or  material  world.  To  the  discovery  of  the  latter  the 
leading  intelligence  of  the  present  age  is  chiefly  directed,  because  a 
knowledge  of  these  laws  appears  to  present  a  more  immediate  and 
substantial  aeward  to  the  diligent  and  successful  investigator.  This 
is  all  well  enough  so  far  as  it  goes;  true  science,  to  whatever  kingdom 
of  nature  it  belongs,  is  ever  a  worthy  subject  of  investigation,  re- 
vealing as  it  does,  in  all  its  departments,  ever  accumulating  evidences 
of  the  divine  unity  and  the  existence  of  a  supreme  being,  the  inde- 
pendent author  of  the  universe,  and  the  cause  of  all  causes.  But  the 
moral  and  spiritual  laws  which  regulate  the  progress  of  nations  and 
show  the  causes  of  their  prosperity  or  decline,  constitute  a  different 
science,  which  offers  at  least  an  equally  inviting  field*  for  the  discov- 
ery and  application  of  the  underlying  principles  will  strengthen  a 
nation  against  the  encroachment  of  those  insidious  and  dangerous 
foes  which  have  ever  brought  about  "the  ruins  of  empires."  For  one 
thing,  while  rejoicing  with  thankfulness  in  the  prosperity  which  has 
so  far  been  liberally  vouchsafed  to  us  as  a  nation,  let  us  not  forget 
that  we  stand  not  alone,  but  are  a  branch  of  the  great  human  family; 
and  that  our  fortunes  and  destinies  are  closely  interwoven  with  those 
of  other  nations.  Our  prosperity  is  thus  the  more  assured,  if  we  seek 
their  advantage  as  well  as  our  own.  As  "  no  man  liveth  to  himself," 
so  may  it  be  said,  with  equal  truth,  that  no  nation,  however  powerful 
or  enlightened,  can  live  and  prosper  independently  of  others.  We 
must  never  forget  that  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  that  the  members  of  the  wide-spread  family  of  man, 
living  in  nations  and  communities,  are  so  related  to  each  other  that, 
like  the  several  parts  of  the  human  body,  when  one  member  suffers 
the  whole  suffer  with  it;  when  one  is  honored  the  whole  rejoice 
with  it. 

In  the  case  of  this  great  and  mighty  republic,  what  grand  changes 
in  its  history  have  the  events  of  a  single  century  produced?  Since 
its  birth,  it  has  grown  in  strength  and  vigor,  like  the  boy  Hercules; 
while  yet  in  its  cradle  strangling,  with  its  infant  hands,  the  maker  of 
foreign  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  drawing  the  admiring  eyes  of  the 
world  to  its  early  prowess.  What  then  may  such  a  nation  not  ac- 
complish in  its  manhood?     Like  a  youthful  giant,  raising  its  majestic 
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form,  with  one  foot  on  the  Appalachian  and  the  other  upon  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  it  already  displays  its  magnificent  proportions  with 
strength  and  beauty  blended  and  commingled,  and  speaks  in  tones 
not  of  peevish  age  but  of  incipient  manhood — tones  deep  and  pow- 
erful, like  the  deafening  tones  of  its  own  awe-inspiring  Niagara — "  I 
am  yet  but  a  hundred  years  old;  what  may  not  be  expected  of  me  ere 
I  reach  my  prime  V  ft.  H. 

Buffalo  Co. 

"SOMETHING  NEW." 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Journal,  under  the  above  title,  there 
is  an  article  taken  from  the  Western  Journal  of  Education,  giving  a 
brief  account  of  a  school  officers  convention  recently  held  in  Win- 
nebago county,  111.,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Carpenter. 

It  is  said  that  State  Superintendent  Etter  spoke  of  the  meeting  as 
the  first  of  the  kind  he  had  heard  of  in  the  state;  and  the  Western 
Journal  says,  he  might  have  added  that  it  was  "  something  new." 

By  referring  to  page  127  of  the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  year  1872, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Wood 
county,  has  the  following  in  his  special  report  for  that  year: 

"  On  the  10th  day  of  February,  a  county  school  officers'  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Grand  Rapids.  The  following  were  the  subjects  an- 
nounced for  discussion:  1,  School  Sites;  2,  School  Grounds;  3, 
School  Grades  and  Studies;  4,  School  Houses;  5,  School  Furniture; 
6,  School  Apparatus;  7,  Text-Books;  8,  Employment  of  Teachers;  9, 
The  Township  System;  10,  Miscellaneous  subjects. 

As  is  not  always  the  case  at  such  conventions,  the  topics  for  dis- 
cussion had  been  carefully  and  theughtfully  considered  before  the 
meeting,  and  the  most  advanced  and  enlarged  views  were  presented, 
embodied  in  resolutions  and  adopted  after  discussion.  A  majority  of 
the  districts  in  the  county  were  represented  at  this  meeting.  Not  a 
little  surprise  was  expressed  that  so  many  were  present.  The  meet- 
ing was  most  fortunate  in  having  as  members  some  of  the  most  tal- 
ented men  of  the  county.  A  closely  condensed  report  of  i!he  pro- 
ceedings, occupying  four  newspaper  columns,  was  published  and  cir- 
culated throughout  the  county. 
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At  about  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  a  little  before,  Mr.  Shaw,  then 
county  superintendent  of  schools  for  Winnebago  county,  Wis.,  held 
similar  meetings.  These  meetings  were  composed  of  school  district 
officers. 

Whether,  in  view  of  the  above  facts,  the  Western  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation, that  the  Illinois  meeting  was  "  something  new,"  I  will  leave 
others  to  decide.  But  of  this  I  feel  assured  by  personal  experience, 
that  such  a  meeting  is  "  something  valuable."  I  know  of  no  instru- 
mentality more  available  to  the  county  superintendent  to  make  him- 
self felt  as  an  educational  power,  than  this.  What  class  of  men  need 
to  have  their  conceptions  enlarged  and  modified,  more  •  than  school 
district  officers.  And  how  can  so  desirable  a  result  be  more  advanta- 
geously effected?  How  much  of  caprice  in  many  of  these  officers 
could  be  removed  by  such  meetings,  wisely  managed?  I  know  a  dis- 
trict clerk  in  this  state,  who  not  only  would  not  purchase  curtains 
for  the  windows  of  the  school  house,  but  would  not  allow  the  teacher 
to  hang  curtrins  that  she  and  the  scholars  had  procured.  Such  arbi- 
trary, though  perhaps  not  such  unreasonable  exercise  of  authority,  is 
not  unfrequent.  Upon  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  a  few  school 
district  officers  that  are  efficient,  wise,  discreet.  Let  the  various  class- 
es be  brought  together.  Let  there  be  commingling  of  thoughts.  Let 
these  educational  topics  receive  at  the  hands  of  these  chosen  guardi- 
ans, something  of  the  consideration  to  which  their  importance  enti- 
tles them.  If  conventions  are  found  to  be  so  valuable  to  teachers, 
county  superintendents,  ministers,  farmers,  railroad  men,  politicians, 
etc.,  etc.,  why  not  to  school  district  officers? 

To  make  such  meetings  successful  they  should  be  under  the  gene- 
ral management  of  the  county  superintendent.  A  convenient  time 
and  place  should  be  chosen.  A  definite  programme  should  be  arranged 
and  sent  to  every  school  officer.  The  co-operation  of  the  local  press 
should  be  secured.  In  short,  the  meeting  should  be  thoroughly  ad- 
rertised. 

At  the  meeting  the  county  superintendent  should  be  prepared  to 
take  part  in  all  the  discussions,  and  thus  be  enabled,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  shape  the  decisions  of  the  meeting. 

Fort  Atkinson.  J.  Q.  Emkry. 


The  Eucalyptus  in  Australia  grows  480  feet  high. 
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WHO  IS  COMPETENT? 

The  following  in  the  Journal  for  April  being  partially  my  experi- 
ence, permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  it.    The  writer  says: 

44  Oh!  if  I  had  had  the  least  idea  of  what  teaching  was;  if  I  had  known 
all  the  responsibilities,  I  should  never  have  dared  to  undertake  it." 

When  we  consider  that  this  is  the  experience  of  four-fifths  of  the 
real  teachers  in  our  common  schools,  what  shall  wc  conclude?  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  high  school  graduates  are  competent  to  teach 
at  least  a  primary  school,  and  often  a  grammar  school.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  commence  in  the  lower  (?)  schools  and  work  up.  Now  the 
fact  is  that  comparatively  few  high  school  graduates  ever  receive  any 
normal  training,  and  when  they  commence  teaching  they  are  far  bet- 
ter qualified  to  teach  the  higher  mathematics  or  sciences  than  they 
are  to  draw  out  by  oral  instruction  the  susceptible  minds  of  begin- 
ners. Primary  and  grammar  schools  are  too  often  the  "  dissecting 
rooms"  of  the  future  decent  practitioner.  Vivisection  is  receiving  its 
due  share  of  attention.  Is  this  one  of  mind-slaughter  of  less  import- 
ance? 

This  reform  will  come  when  school  committees  realize  the  necessity 
of  procuring  teachers  who  are  to  some  extent  acquainted  with  their 
work  before  they  take  the  responsibilities  of  a  school.  We  should 
then  not  have  so  many  teachers  blindly  experimenting  for  the  ffrst 
two  or  three  years,  to  the  infinite  hurt  of  their  helpless  subjects — the 
pupils. 

This  is  not  entirely  a  question  of  44  change  of  teachers,"  but  the 
older  one  of  competent  teachers. 

Berlin.  Chester  Smith. 


If  science,  descending  from  her  starry  throne  in  the  heavens,  light 
the  student  to  any  discovery  or  invention  in  any  manner  applicable 
to  the  wants  of  his  fellow  creatures, — if  genius  prompt  the  lofty 
thought, — if  love  of  God  or  of  man  inspire  the  generous  design,  no 
matter  how  the  novelty  may  astonish  for  a  moment,  no  matter  what 
prejudices  may  be  shocked,  no  matter  what  interests  may  be  alarmed 
and  band  themselves  against  the  inventor,  let  him  go  on  undismayed, 
to  advance  to  certain  victory. — Verplanck. 
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COLLEGE  ATHLETIC  DIVERSIONS— GOOD  ADVICE. 

The  collegians  of  England  and  America  are  attempting  in  our  mod- 
ern days  what  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans  practiced  with  their  orna- 
mental galleys  in  contests  before  thousands,  where  the  race  was  ani- 
mating and  splendid,  and  the  prizes  given  before  the  assembled  spec- 
tators were  silver,  and  gold  and  purple,  wrought  into  the  most  artis- 
tic forms  of  grace  and  beauty. 

Nor  can  you  fail  to  observe  how  essential  to  such  diversions  is  the 
spirit  of  emulation.  Trained  muscle  is  eager  for  the  contest.  Gene- 
rous rivalry  springs  always  out  of  brave  hearts  and  disciplined  pow- 
ers. You  cannot  prevent  it.  It  is  a  law  of  our  constitutions.  You 
may  not  now  intend  it,  but  certainly  as  you  acquire  skill  in  these 
quiet  and  retired  waters,  you  will  burn  to  exhibit  it  on  a  larger  arena, 
and  be  drawn  by  a  species  of  inevitable  attraction  to  the  lake  whither 
a  nation — rather  a  world — anxiously  looks,  and  on  which  the  oars 
flash  over  the  waves  in  the  morning  sunlight,  and  the  shells  fly  for- 
ward to  their  appointed  goal,  while  the  circling  hills,  like  those  of 
old,  reverberate  as  the  victors  receive  their  prize.  It  is  in  view  of  this 
result  that  we  regard  with  anxiety  your  enterprise.  You  will,  there- 
fore, bear  with  me  while  I  give  you  a  few  practical  rules  for  your 
guidance  in  your  new  relations. 

Let  me  say  to  you,  first,  do  well  what  you  undertake.  You  have 
long  meditated  this  enterprise.  You  have  formed  your  plans  and  en- 
acted your  constitution.  You  are  about  investing  your  money,  and 
asking  contributions  from  the  patrons  of  the  University.  You  are 
thus  attracting  towards  yourselves,  here  and  elsewhere,  the  eyes  of 
many  friends  and  many  rivals.  You  cannot  afford  to  fail,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  you  fail.  Whatever  the  toil  and  expense,  you 
must  succeed.  Therefore  gird  yourselves  for  your  work.  Study  its 
laws.  Submit  to  its  needed  discipline.  Attain  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion possible.  Otherwise  your  own  characters  in  your  defeat  will  suf- 
fer an  irreparable  injury.  Education  seeks  to  tiain  not  only  the  in- 
tellects, the  affections  any  the  conscience,  but  also  the  will,  and 
whenever  we  abandon  in  discouragement  a  well-matured  enterprise, 
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we  weaken  that  rugged  power  of  resistance  and  of  conquest  essential 
to  our  success  in  the  formidable  battles  of  life. 

Remember,  however,  that  the  aim  of  your  association  is,  after  all, 
diversion.  It  is  but  a  parenthesis  in  the  chapter — a  segment  of  the 
rounded  circle  of  your  lives.  Keep  it,  therefore,  in  its  true  place. 
Never  let  it  interfere  with  your  regular  college  duties.  Make  your 
physical  training  subordinate  always  to  your  intellectual  culture.  The 
curse  of  such  enterprises  has  been  that  muscle  has  too  often  en- 
croached on  mind,  and  the  animal  absorbed  the  spiritual,  and  the  man 
developed  himself  into  a  mere  bulk  of  flesh  and  sinew,  and  walked 
forth  amid  his  fellows  with  the  air  and  character  of  a  public  pugilist. 
Thus  have  institutions  of  learning  educated  bullies  and  prize-fighters 
instead  of  scholars  and  gentlemen.  Nothing  can  be  more  degrading 
and  disastrous.  And  let  me  warn  you,  the  very  moment  you  begin 
to  trench  on  college  hours;  the  very  moment  you  begin  to  neglect 
college  duties;  the  very  moment  your  marks  begin  to  sink  on  the  col- 
lege rolls;  the  very  moment  your  college  character  assumes  a  lower 
level,  at  that  moment,  young  gentlemen,  you  are  tending  towards 
the  repulsive  animalism  which  has  sometimes  brought  reproach  on 
venerable  seats  of  learning.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  will  keep  di- 
version in  its  sphere;  if  you  will  subordinate  it  to  your  intellectual 
pursuits;  if  you  will  make  the  physical  the  servant  of  the  spiritual, 
but  never  let  it  become  the  master,  mind  and  muscle  will  grow  up 
side  by  side,  with  a  beautiful  fraternity  of  development,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  your  education  will  be  seen  in  the  perfection  of  a  noble 
manhood. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  another  peril.  Nature  exhausted  by 
exertion  craves  stimulation.  Exercise  of  mind  and  body  makes  a 
waste  that  must  be  supplied.  After  the  training  in  your  gymnasium, 
or  on  your  river  course,  after  the  glow  of  the  contest  and  the  strain 
on  all  your  concentrated  powers,  there  will  be  a  reaction  towards 
good  fellowship  and  jollification.  It  seems  a  law  of  our  being.  And 
youth  is  so  free  and  so  thoughtless.  You  will  find  the  restaurant  very 
soon  rising  on  the  path  to  your  boat-house.  Shrewd  men  who  want 
to  use  you  for  gain,  know  you  far  better  than  you  know  yourselves. 
It  is  a  subtle  and  glittering  snare  that  will  be  spread  for  your  feet. 
Do  you  wonder  that  we  are  solicitous?  Are  we  not  responsible  for 
you  to  your  parents,  to  our  University,  to  our  country,  to  our  age,  to 
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our  God?  Will  you  blame  us  if  we  point  you  to  this  path  of  ruin, 
where,  alas,  so  many  youth  of  splendid  genius  and  brilliant  promise 
have  fallen  and  perished,  wrecked  their  souls  and  the  hopes  of  fathers, 
and  mothers  and  friends?  Let  not  conviviality  prove  your  over- 
throw. I  wish  not  to  bind  your  conscience  with  Puritanic  pledges, 
but  I  may  say  to  you  in  the  language  of  the  scripture:  "  Look  not 
upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  his  color  to  the  cup, 
when  it  moveth  itself  aright;  at  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent  and 
stingeth  like  an  adder."  Reduce  yourselves  not  to  his  impotency  who 
exclaimed: 

"lama  slave— slave  to  the  foe  I  hate, 
I  vow  to  break  my  chain  and  tighten  it ; 
I  curse  the  cup  and  press  it  to  my  lips. 
I  loathe  the  serpent's  cold  and  snaky  coil, 
Yet  clasp  it  round  my  flesh,  the  pang  invite ! 
Whose  poison-fire  burns  in  my  maddened  brain. 
To  wake  its  hissing  phantoms  twisting  round. 
Let  vice  once  grow — he  drops  his  roguish  ways, 
To  plant  down  on  his  slaves  a  tyrant  foot, 
Leer  out  from  blood -shot  eyes,  and  cut  the  flesh, 
Till  we  must  fly  and  leave  his  serpent  stings." 

And  finally,  on  this  part  of  my  subject,  young  gentlemen,  let  me 
beseech  you  to  avoid  debt.  Associations  like  yours  are  too  often  bur- 
dened with  bills  they  cannot  meet,  and  even  crushed  under  the  moun- 
tains they  thoughtlessly  pile  on  themselves.  Pay-day  always  comes. 
It  is  as  sure  as  doom.  Expedients  to  avoid  it  at  last  have  their  end, 
and  we  have  to  look  our  obligations  in  the  face.  The  fault  of  our 
young  country  is  to  forget  this  stern  law  of  life.  Older  civilizations 
understand  it  better.  I  beg  you  to  go  forward  safely.  Risk  no  pur- 
chase until  you  see  your  way  is  clear.  Do  not  trust  to  fortune  or 
your  wits.  Make  a  sober  calculation  of  probabilities,  and  act  accord- 
ing to  reason  and  to  conscience.  Keep  your  accounts  accurately. 
Post  your  books,  and  see  that  your  treasurer  is  a  man  of  business 
Place  beneath  yourselves  a  solid  pecuniary  foundation,  and  your  pros- 
pects of  success  will  be  tenfold  greater.  Do  I  seek  arguments  to  for- 
tify my  advice?  Look  all  over  our  land.  It  is  strewn  everywhere 
with  wrecks  of  ruined  credit,  blasted  fortune  and  blackened  charac- 
ter. Extravagant  expenditure  is  the  whirlpool  which  is  engulphing 
our  nation.  Be  instructed  by  the  evils  of  the  hour.  By  your  own 
prudence,  and  wisdom  in  your  pecuniary  transactions,  strengthen 
your  own  individual  character,  build  up  your  new  enterprise,  bring 
credit  to  our  University,  prepare  yourselves  for  careers  of  future  in- 
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tegrity  and  usefulness,  and  contribute  towards  rescuing  our  national 
name  from  the  dark  spots  that  now  cloud  and  cover  it. 

My  whole  advice  may  therefore  be  summed  up  in  one  brief  sen- 
tence— Be  faithful  to  your  college  duties,  shun  dissipation  and  avoid 
debt. — Dr.  J.  M.  Ijeaintt,  Pres't  Lehigh  University,  Pa. 


^  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

[In  December  last,  fourteen  out  of  sixteen  new  schools  were  open- 
ed in  the  city  of  Sheffield,  and  the  occasion  was  made  one  of  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  speeches.  From  a  Sheffield  paper,  loaned  us 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Green,  an  old  English  settler  in  Dayton,  Green  county, 
we  make  some  extracts,  showing  how  some  things  are  viewed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water:] 

THE  NEED  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

The  time  had  clearly  arrived  when  the  people  of  this  country  should 
be  educated  from  the  youngest  to  the  eldest,  and  when  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic — if  they  narrowed  it  to  that — should  be  known 
and  understood.  But  his  desire,  and  the  desire  of  his  colleagues,  was 
that  they  should  go  beyond  that — that  they  should  teach  their  chil- 
dren not  only  to  read  and  write,  but  teach  them  at  the  same  time  to 
think,  to  enable  them  to  develop  the  faculties  of  the  brain  and  mind. 
With  the  old  system  of  education  a  man  taking  up  a  piece  of  iron  or 
steel,  although  he  might  have  been  a  maker,  would  probably  have 
been  ignorant  of  its  component  parts;  but  the  time  had  arrived  when 
a  man  should  know  of  what  these  things  were  composed,  and  should 
be  taught  that  the  bowels  of  the  earth  produced  these  great  results. 
It  was  time  that  he  should  know  the  qualities  of  iron  ore,  from  which 
were  produced  their  armor  plates  and  guns.  It  was  satisfaction  to 
him  that  the  town  had  at  last  arrived  at  a  stage  when  such  education 
as  this  could  be  given,  and  that  they  could  now  say  they  would  leave 
the  world  better  instructed  than  they  found  it.  (Cheers.)  One  of 
the  objects  they  had  in  view  in  extending  education  was  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  the  young  that  they  must,  by  their  own  exertions 
and  their  own  labor,  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  he  thought  they  would 
agree  with  him  when  he  said  that  the  teaching  given  in  the  schools 
would  also  impress  upon  the  scholars  the  fact  that  all  good  things 
came  from  God,  and  that  He  was  the  author  of  them  all.     Without 
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a  knowledge  of  eternity,  this  world  was  not  worth  living  for,  and, 
therefore,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  sever  religious 
from  secular  instruction,  and  he  hoped  the  time  would  never  come 
when  that  would  be  the  case.  If  it  ever  did  come,  they  might  say 
"Ichabod"  to  the  country,  for  its  glory  would  be  departed.  (Hear, 
hear.) — Opening  Speech  by  Sir  John  Brown,  Chairman. 

PROGRESS. 

Referring  to  the  calculation  given  by  Sir  John  Brown  as  to  the  low 
cost  of  education,  the  speaker  said  he  ventured  to  assert  that  the  qual- 
ity of  the  education  provided  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  given 
in  any  country  in  the  world,  and  better  than  the  sons  of  the  richest 
merchants  and  members  of  the  aristocracy  would  have  got  many 
years  ago.  (Applause.)  Whatever  improvements  had  been  made  in 
the  art  of  mental  culture,  there  was  none  greater  or  more  effective 
than  those  brought  about  within  the  past  five  years  in  the  system  and 
manner  of  education.  If  parents  could  appreciate  fully  the  advan- 
tage of  mental  culture,  they  must  appreciate  the  advantage  of  what 
was  called  rising  in  the  world,  and  doing  well  for  their  children.  No 
effort  of  industry  for  future  years  would  be  of  any  moment  without 
a  sound  education.  Every  poor  man's  child  would  receive,  and  ought 
to  receive,  a  sound  education.  If  their  children  were  ignorant  they 
would  be  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  the  children  of  twenty 
years  ago;  for  instead  of  contending  with  ignorance  they  would  now 
have  to  contend  with  an  educated  community;  and  the  rising  genera- 
tion should  therefore  be  provided  with  better  and  earlier  education 
than  their  parents.  It  was  evident  that  the  standard  of  twenty  years 
ago  would  not  be  the  standard  of  ten  years  or  even  five  years  hence. 
(Hear,  hear.) — David  Chadwick,  M.  P. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

You  have  not  forgotten,  moreover,  in  your  schools  a  matter  to 
which  I  attach  great  weight,  as  well  as  the  more  prominent  men  of 
your  town — you  have  provided  religious  teaching  for  your  schools. 
You  have  followed  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  great 
towns  of  this  country,  who  by  a  popular  vote  under  the  ballot  show- 
ed that  they  deeply  desired  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  that  "  grand 
old  book,"  as  Mr.  Gladstone  recently  called  it  at  Greenwich.  They 
have  shown  that  they  wanted  it  taught  simply  in  their  schools,  and 
that  the  morality  of  their  children  should  be  based  on  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible,  which  was   the  birthright  of  Englishmen.    (Cheers.) 

8-Vol.  VI.,  No.  6. 
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You  have  proved  also  what  we  all  believe  to  be  the  case,  that  there  is 
no  religious  difficulty  in  the  matter;  you  have  proved  also  that  we 
have  a  common  stand-point  for  our  Christianity,  and  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  teaching  of  young  children  under  13  years  of  age,  by  al- 
most whatever  class  of  teachers  it  is  performed,  will  be  virtually  very 
much  the  same;  and  you  have  done,  I  think,  a  very  great  se'rvice  in 
proving  that.  (Cheers.)  You  have  also  led  to  the  conclusion  that  to 
rob  your  teachers  of  appeal  to  that  book  which  we  all  venerate  so 
much,  would  be  to  send  them  into  their  schools  in  an  enfeebled  con- 
dition. That  has  been  brought  out  in  a  strong  manner  by  the  teach- 
ers in  the  London  schools  of  all  denominations.  It  is  always  well  to 
recollect  this  great  fact,  that  these  teachers  met  together  three  or 
four  years  ago  to  protest  against  being  robbed  of  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  Bible  in  the  training  of  their  pupils.  That  surely  is  a  great 
fact,  and  it  only  bears  upon  the  course  of  procedure  which  Sheffield 
has  so  wisely  adopted. — Lord  Sandon. 

COMPETITION. 

Does  it  not  strike  you  that  it  may  not  be  such  a  bad  thing  that 
there  should  be  that  competition  which  now  exists  between  the  board 
and  voluntary  schools?  There  is  a  great  tendency  in  every  institu- 
tion to  get  dull  and  fall  into  routine,  unless  it  is  kept  up  to  the  mark 
by  competition,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  be  it  a  symmetrical 
or  a  non-symmetrical  or  a  national  system  (which  sounds  a  great  deal 
but  does  not  mean  much,)  it  may  be  in  the  long  run  found  best  for 
the  children  that  in  all  our  great  towns  the  competing  system  of 
board  and  voluntary  schools  should  be  kept  up  in  order  to  prevent 
each  other  from  going  to  seed.  And  it  has  also  this  great  incidental 
advantage,  which  I  care  for  very  much,  of  having  a  variety  in  your 
school  system.  England  has,  as  a  rule,  always  disliked  a  symmetri- 
*  cal,  cut  and  dried  government  system,  and  I  do  think  a  competition 
between  voluntary  and  board  schools  will  keep  up  that  difference  and 
variety  of  character  which  has  hitherto  been  of  such  use  in  this 
country. — Same  Speaker. 


The  "  blackboard "  should  not  be  black  in  any  part  of  it.  Sea- 
green  or  delicate  sky-blue  are  more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  set  off 
the  chalk  with  dazzling  whiteness. 
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MIXTURE  OF   RACES  AND  MENTAL  CHARACTER. 

What  effect  is  produced  on  mental  nature  by  mixture  of  races? 
There  is  reason  for  believing  that,  throughout  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  union  of  varieties  that  have  become  widely  divergent  is  physically 
injurious;  while  the  union  of  slightly  divergent  varieties  is  physically 
beneficial.  Does  the  like  hold  with  the  mental  nature?  Some  facts 
seem  to  show  that  mixture  of  human  races  extremely  unlike  produces 
a  worthless  type  of  mind — a  mind  fitted  neither  for  the  kind  of  life 
led  by  the  higher  of  the  two  races,  nor  for  that  led  by  the  lower — a 
mind  out  of  adjustment  to  all  conditions  of  life.  Contrariwise,  we 
find  that  peoples  of  the  same  stock,  slightly  differentiated  by  lives 
carried  on  in  unlike  circumstances  for  many  generations,  produce  by 
mixture  a  mental  type  having  certain  superiorities.  In  his  work  on 
"  The  Huguenots,"  Mr.  Smiles  points  out  how  large  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished men  among  us  have  descended  from  Flemish  and  French 
refugees;  and  M.  Alphonse  de  Candolle,  in  his  Histoire  des  Sciences 
et  des  Savants  depuis  deux  Siecles,"  shows  that  the  descendants  of 
French  refugees  in  Switzerland  have  produced  an  unusually  great 
proportion  of  scientific  men.  Though,  in  part,  this  result  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  original  natures  of  such  refugees,  who  must  have  had 
that  independence  which  is  a  chief  factor  in  originality,  yet  it  is  prob- 
ably in  part  due  to  mixture  of  races.  For  thinking  this  we  have  evi- 
dence which  is  not  open  to  two  interpretations.  Prof.  Morley  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  during  seven  hundred  years  of  our  early 
history,  "  the  best  genius  of  England  sprang  up  on  a  line  of  country 
in  which  Celts  and  Anglo-Saxons  came  together."  In  like  manner, 
Mr.  Galton,  in  his  "English  Men  of  Science,"  shows  that  in  recent 
days  these  have  mostly  come  from  an  inland  region,  running  general- 
ly from  North  to  south,  which  we  may  reasonably  presume  contains 
more  mixed  blood  than  do  the  regions  east  and  west  of  it.  Such  a 
result  seems  probable  a  priori.  Two  natures  respectively  adapted  to 
slightly  unlike  sets  of  social  conditions  may  be  expected  by  their 
union  to  produce  a  nature  somewhat  more  plastic  than  either — a  na- 
ture more  impressible  by  the  new  circumstances  of  advancing  social 
life,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  originate  new  ideas  and  display  mod- 
ified sentiments.  The  comparative  psychology  of  man  may,  then, 
fitly  include  the  mental  effects  of  mixture;  and  among  derivative  in- 
quiries we  may  ask,  how  far  the  conquest  of  race  by  race  has  been  in- 
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strumental  in  advancing  civilization  by  aiding  mixture,  as  well  as  in 
other  ways?.— Herbert  Spencer,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

[The  article  from  which  we  make  an  extract  below  has  reference  to 
the  education  needed  by  mothers  to  make  them  accurate  and  intelli- 
gent observers  in  the  training  of  children,  and  so  useful  contributors 
to  the  science  of  infant  education. — Edrs.] 

The  difficulty  is,  that  there  has  been  nothing  in  woman's  education 
either  to  interest  her  in  the  subject  or  to  qualify  her  for  dealing  with 
it.  Observations,  to  be  valuable  for  scientific  purposes,  involve  an 
accuracy  of  perception  and  an  intellectual  discrimination  which  are 
not  to  be  had  except  by  patient  and  methodical  training  of  the  ob- 
serving powers.  This  is  the  one  thing  that  has  n;>t  been  included  in 
female  education.  Neither  languages,  nor  mathematics,  nor  history, 
nor  mental  philosophy,  nor  music,  nor  general  literature,  affords  any 
exercise  whatever  of  the  observing  faculties.  A  student  may  become 
proficient  in  all  these  branches,  while  the  intellectual  interest  in  the 
phenomena  of  daily  experience,  and  the  objects  of  common  life  re- 
main as  dormant  as  it  is  in  the  savages.  Nay,  more,  absorption  in 
these  modes  of  mental  activity,  which  involve  chiefly  the  memory 
and  reflective  powers,  is  fatally  unfavorable  to  observation,  as  it  brings 
the  mind  under  the  control  of  mental  habits  that  exclude  it.  No 
woman  can  make  valuable  observations  on  mental  progress  in  infancy 
that  has  not  had  a  culture  fitted  for  it,  first,  by  a  long  practice,  such 
as  she  gives  to  music,  in  independent  observation  in  some  branch  of 
objective  science,  as  botany,  for  example;  and,  secondly,  by  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  child,  especially  the  func- 
tion of  its  nervous  mechanism.  With  their  heads  filled  with  history, 
aesthetics,  algebra,  French  and  German,  they  will  never  attain  to  these 
qualifications  for  studying  the  character  of  children. 

In  the  new  colleges  for  women  that  are  springing  up  in  all  direc- 
tions with  munificent  endowments,  the  supreme  consideration  seems 
to  be  to  ignore  sex,  and  frame  the  feminine  curriculum  of  study  on 
the  old  masculine  models,  and  keep  it  up  to  the  masculine  standards, 
The  spirit  of  these  schools  is  that  of  a  slavish  imitation.  They  are 
organized  with  no  reference  to  the  urgent  and  living  needs  of  society, 
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but  they  go  in  for  the  traditional  trumperies  of  the  old  colleges;  and, 
instead  of  studying  science  in  its  personal,  domestic,  and  social  bear- 
ings, the  women  demand  Latin  and  Greek,  and  as  much  of  it  as  the 
masculine  intellect  has  proved  capable  of  surviving.  Children  are 
imitators.  Savages  are  imitators.  What  else  are  the  women  in  their 
demands  for  new  and  ampler  opportunities  of  culture?  They  will 
study  classics  and  let  the  man  study  the  babies;  but,  if  they  are  in- 
competent, of  course  the  men  must  do  it. — Popular  Science  Monthly. 


THE  ART  OF  LISTENING. 

We  wonder  if  this  is  included  in  the  famous  letter  of  Wendell 
Phillips  on  the  Lost  Arts.  We  are  afraid  that  he  would  be  disposed 
to  reckon  it  among  the  accomplishments  that  hare  well  nigh  vanish- 
ed, if  he  could  see  what  we  have  seen. 

Let  us  explain.  A  lecturer  or  preacher  rises  to  address  his  audi- 
ence. He  brings  them  to  the  product  of  his  learning  and  thought, 
the  ideas  that  he  has  gathered  from  many  well-explored  fields  of 
knowledge,  and  that  he  has  developed  and  linked  together  in  one 
connected  discourse.  He  is  full  of  enthusiasm  over  his  subject  and 
hopes  to  accomplish  some  definite  object  by  its  presentation,  to  in- 
struct, to  expand,  to  stimulate  some  faculty  of  the  mind  or  heart. 

He  has  some  appreciative  listeners  who  go  away  profited  by  what 
they  have  heard.  But  among  the  audience  are  others  who  so  far  as 
receiving  any  effect  of  the  speaker's  words  is  concerned,  might  as 
well  have  been  a  thousand  miles  away.  They  appear  to  see  and  to 
hear,  but  in  reality  they  are  stone-blind,  and  block-deaf.  They  see 
the  visible  forms  of  the  speaker  before  them,  but  there  is  no  intel- 
lectual insight  into  his  aims  and  thoughts,  no  sympathy  or  flow  of 
soul.  What  is  the  trouble  with  such  persons?  Not  that  they  are 
physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  to  understand  and  follow  the 
train  of  thought  that  is  presented  to  them.  Not  that  they  are  too 
youthful  to  appreciate  the  discourse  to  which  they  listen.  We  are 
perfectly  ready  to  make  full  allowance  for  all  the  incapacity  and  in- 
experience of  youth,  yet  the  class  to  which  we  refer,  though  it  in- 
cludes many  young  persons,  is  made  up  of  those  who  are  old  enough 
to  understand,  and  yet  who  are  habitually  uninterested  and  unappre- 
ciative  listeners,  no  matter  how  clear  may  be  the  thought  of  the 
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speaker,  or  how  simple  may  be  the  language  in  which  he  has 
clothed  it. 

We  have  been  really  shocked  to  observe  the  prevalence  of  this 
habit  of  inattention,  how  many  persons  there  are  who  are  allowing 
themselves  to  grow  up  into  the  habit  of  attending  public  assemblies 
and  listening  to  animated,  instructive,  and  often  really  eloquent  dis- 
courses, with  their  minds  so  much  pre-occupied,  their  thoughts  so 
rambling  and  frivolous,  their  whole  mental  state  so  listless  and  un- 
strung, that  not  a  single  chord  responds,  and  impressions  which 
should  have  been  powerful  and  permanent  are  only  at  best  surface- 
deep.  Will  such  persons  ever  learn  that  the  habit  of  attention  is  one 
of  the  grandest  attainments  in  life,  one  of  the  chief  results  of  a  valu- 
able education  ? 

It  is  a  habit,  requiring  patient  effort,  and  yet  one  of  those  things 
which  each  one  can  acquire  for  himself,  whose  existence  is  a  credit, 
and  the  lack  of  it  a  disgrace.  We  consider  its  presence  or  absence 
an  excellent  criterion  by  which  to  judge  in  the  case  of  any  individual 
whether  the  mind  or  the  body  is  the  ruling  power.  Note  the  spark- 
ling eye  and  thoughtful  countenance  of  a  young  boy  or  girl  in  your 
audience,  and  you  may  safely  predicate  a  mind  that  will  one  day  de- 
velop the  power  to  entertain  others  as  well  as  to  be  entertained.  Ob- 
S3rve  and  follow  the  one  who  is  ever  ready  to  snicker  or  whisper  to 
his  neighbor,  but  who  can  never  tell  you  the  text  of  the  sermon  he 
has  heard,  or  even  an  anecdote  or  illustration  by  which  it  was  embel- 
lished, and  you  will  find  him  grow  up  a  perfect  nonentity. 

On  those  who  may  feel  that  they  have  a  defect  in  this  regard,  we 
would  most  strongly  urg«;  the  importance  of  cultivating  this  habit  of 
serious,  thoughtful  attention. 

First,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  both  to  the  speaker  and  to  their  fel- 
low hearers;  second,  as  a  token  of  self-respect .  He  certainly  pays  but 
a  poor  compliment  to  his  own  intelligence  who  listens  with  a  vacant 
air  and  an  unresponsive  face.  And  lastly,  as  a  means  of  education. 
The  great  secret  of  success  in  life,  and  especially  in  the  present  age, 
is  concentration. — W.  i?.,  in  Carroll  Echo.  (Waukesha.) 


Estimate  your  teaching  not  by  what  you  tell  your  pupils,  but 
what  they  tell  back  to  you. 
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A  FOOLISH  CRY. 

The  chief  objection  urged  against  our  Free  Common  School  Sys- 
tem is  that  it  is  too  expensive,  that  it  costs  too  much;  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  people,  by  taxation,  have  to  furnish  means  for  its 
support.  This  objection  comes  from  two  classes:  those  who  send  no 
children  to  the  public  schools,  and  those  who  pay  little  or  no  school 
tax.  So  far  as  the  matter  of  taxation  is  concerned,  whether  for  edu- 
aation  or  for  other  purposes,  it  is  generally  the  case  that  those  who 
pay  the  smallest  tax  make  the  biggest  fuss  about  it. 

One  of  our  county  school  commissioners,  in  expressing  his  opinion 
of  the  school  system,  makes  use  of  the  following  language:  "  I  think 
the  Free  School  System  an  excellent  one,  but  if  not  soon  abolished 
our  county  will  be  ruined !" 

But  one  construction  can  be  applied  to  this  expression.  It  has  ref- 
erence to  the  taxation  of  the  people  for  the  support  of  the  system.  It 
means,  to  put  it  in  plain  United  States,  that  the  system  would  be 
perfectly  splendid,  provided  always,  that  it  cost  the  dear  people 
nothing. 

Now  for  the  facts  in  this  particular  case.  The  county  which  this 
county  school  commissioner  represents,  has  never  raised  one  dollar  of 
local  or  school  district  taxes! — an  apt  illustration  of  the  old  adage, 
*'  Great  cry  and  little  wool,"  a  playful  remark  said  to  have  been  made 
by  an  individual  of  questionable  character,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
shearing  certain  domestic  animals. 

How  shall  a  system  of  public  education  be  sustained,  if  not  by 
taxation? 

The  best  common  school  systems  in  the  land  depend  almost  wholly 
upon  local  taxation  for  their  support. 

A  cheap  public  school  system  is  always  a  worthless  affair. 

As  defective  as  our  common  schools  are,  and  as  poor  as  are  a  ma- 
jority of  our  teachers,  it  is  our  deliberate  opinion  that  the  people  re- 
ceive as  much  as  they  pay  for.  We  hazard  the  bold  prediction  that 
when  we  shall  expend  ten  times  the  amount  which  we  now  annually 
expend  on  our  free  common  schools,  we  shall  be  better  satisfied  than 
we  are  now,  both  with  the  returns  and  the  investments. 

When  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  shall  have  become  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  to  cease  to  estimate  the  value  of  true  common 
education  by  its  pecuniary  cost,  then  there  will  be  no  need  for  a 
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44  commission  to  consider  and  perfect  suitable  arrangements  for  the 
re-organization  of  the  free  common  schools  of  the  state.'1  History 
records  no  instance  where  a  people  have  been  made  bankrupt  by 
too  liberal  expenditures  in  behalf  of  public  education. — J.  K.  Jiteon, 
State  Sitp't  South  Carolina. 


FAITH  IN  EDUCATION-A  HIGHER  VIEW. 

There  is  almost  a  universal  tendency  with  those  within  the  reach 
or  under  the  influence  of  civilization,  to  educate  their  children.  I 
state  that  which  the  experience  of  every  man  confirms,  when  I  say 
that  all  honorable,  even  ignorant  and  unlettered  parents,  take  great 
pride  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Few  sacrifices  are  too  great, 
when  thereby  such  a  boon  is  to  be  secured.  The  changeless  purpose, 
the  unflagging  zeal,  the  laborious  and  often  painful  effort,  the  gene- 
rous, noble,  unselfish  self-sacrifice,  with  which  this  cherished  object  is 
pursued  by  all  classes  of  society,  even  the  humblest,  rises  to  a  height 
of  sublimity  second  only  to  that  of  the  impulse  which  causes  the 
mother  to  devote  her  whole  being — every  power,  and  all  the  strength 
of  mind  and  body — even  life  itself — to  the  protection  and  well-being 
of  her  offspring.  The  fruits  of  years  of  anxious  toil  and  painful  la- 
bor are  freely  dedicated  to  the  education  of  their  children.  Why  is 
this?  There  can  be  but  one  answer.  It  is  because  of  the  impression, 
deep-seated  and  ineradicable,  that  education  confers  great  advantages 
upon  the  child,  and  fits  it  not  only  the  better  to  enjoy  life  but  also  to 
discharge  its  duties  to  society.  Is  this  impression  well  founded?  Is 
this  opinion  correct?  If  not,  then  is  our  intelligence  less  reliable, 
and  baser  than  the  instinct  of  the  brute.  Almost  universally  is  edu- 
cation considered  the  richest  inheritance  a  father  can  bequeath  his 
child. 

Religious  societies,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  spend  immense  sums 
in  the  establishment  of  educational  institutions,  and  zealously  sup- 
port them,  for  what  reasons?  In  order  the  more  easily  to  proselyte 
men  and  women?  In  order  to  more  firmly  protect  and  establish  re- 
ligious faiths?  Well,  then,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  religious 
world,  it  is  easier  to  make  good  men  and  women  out  of  the  educated 
than  out  of  the  ignorant.  According  to  this  view  it  is  easier  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  society  and  to  make  the  world  better  through 
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the  agency  of  education  than  without  it.  Religious  bodies  foster  and 
encourage  their  own  educational  institutions  because  of  the  convic- 
tion which  experience  has  converted  into  knowledge,  that  education 
confers  inestimable  benefits  upon  its  recipients,  and  makes  them  bet- 
ter men  and  women. — American  Journal  of  Education,  (St.  Louis.) 


MORE  BACKBONE  NEEDED. 

An  experience  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  public  school 
work  has  convinced  me  that  there  is  not  sufficient  rigidity  in  the 
American  School  System  to  insure  the  best  results  attainable.  Too 
much  is  left  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  parents;  too  much  is  made 
to  depend  upon  the  turn  of  politics.  Too  often  is  it  the  case  that  a 
change  of  office-holders  involves  an  entire  change  in  the  management 
of  the  public  schools,  and  a  radical  change  in  this  tends  to  retard 
their  progress  in  a  degree  seldom  appreciated  by  those  who  are  not 
immediately  connected  with  them.  The  time  for  attending  school  of 
a  large  majority  of  American  children  is  short,  so  short,  on  an  aver- 
age, it  is  doubtful  if  it  covers  many  more  days  than  there  are  in  two 
calendar  years.  How  important,  then,  that  all  this  time  should  be 
utilized;  that  none  of  it  should  be  consumed  in  futile  experiments, 
and  in  becoming  familiar  with  new  adjustments  of  the  working  ma- 
chinery; that  none  of  it  should  be  wasted  in  acquiring  facts  and  fan- 
cies that  are  of  no  practical  use  to  the  pupil,  either  in  school,  in  the 
business  world,  or  even  in  social  life! 

I  am  convinced  that  during  the  last  decade,  throughout  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States,  theory  has  been  permitted,  in  a  large 
degree,  to  supplant  practice.  Children  have  been  required  to  devote 
weeks  and  months  to  the  acquisition  of  technicalities  of  no  earthly 
practical  benefit  to  them  as  furnishing  a  step  by  which  to  reach  a 
higher  round  of  the  ladder,  and  which,  from  having  no  use  for  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained,  they  forget  soon  after  leaving  the  school- 
room. This  plan  of  conducting  our  schools  may  be  likened,  to  that 
of  a  builder  who  should  consume  all  his  time  and  material  upon  the 
first  story  of  his  house,  attempting  to  finish  the  same,  in  all  its  de- 
tails of  ornamentation,  frescoing,  varnishing,  gilding,  papering  and 
carpeting,  before  he  begins  his  second  story,  and  even  before  he  has 
it  secure  from  the  elements  by  substantial  frame-work  and  roof. 
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The  most  that  can  possibly  be  accomplished  in  our  public  schools, 
below  the  high  school,  is  to  lay  a  foundation,  establish  the  frame- 
work, put  on  the  roof,  and  inculcate  such  a  love  for  knowledge  that 
our  children  will  continue  students  all  their  lives,  and  never  cease  to 
add  such  ornaments  and  embellishments  as  may  suit  their  fancies,  and 
as  they  may  find  means  for  supplying.  The  object  aimed  at  here 
should  be  to  plant  firmly,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  being  uprooted,  the  germ  of  knowledge.  Ev- 
ery possible  means  should  be  resorted  to  to  create  a  thirst  for  it,  and 
instead  of  cramming  and  stuffing,  and  by  such  means  stunting  the 
mind's  growth,  there  should  be  such  stimulating  processes  as  will 
tend  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  from 
within.  Let  us  cultivate  mind  as  we  cultivate  plants,  by  applying 
the  fertilizers  to  the  roots,  and  not  to  the  buds  and  flowers.  We  may, 
by  artificial  means,  prematurely  open  the  rose  bud  and  thereby  secure 
an  early  blossom,  but  we  have  at  best  but  an  imperfect  and  odorless 
flower.  We  may  present  an  appearance  of  reality  by  pinning  oranges 
and  lemons  to  our  sickly  hot-house  plants,  but  the  consciousness  that 
there  is  no  reality  there  induces  pain  rather  than  satisfaction.  So 
with  our  children;  we  permit  a  bud  to  be  pulled  open  here,  and  some 
imported  fruit  to  be  tacked  on  there,  and  only  become  convinced  that 
it  is  all  shoddy  and  sham  when  they  have  occasion  to  use  the  fruit 
and  flowers  in  practical  life. — Rep.  Sup't  Hall^  Colorado. 


WRITTEN  EXERCISES. 

One  of  the  improvements  which  has  for  some  years  been  gaining 
ground  in  the  grammar  and  higher  grades  of  schools,  is  that  of  intro- 
ducing various  forms  of  written  exercises,  these  taking  the  place,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  of  oral  answers.  We  say  one  of  the  "  improve- 
ments," for  we  really  believe  the  change  to  be  an  improvement,  al- 
though liable  to  such  abuses  that  it  may  become  an  intolerable  bur- 
den to  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

The  practice  of  teaching  even  the  elements  of  branches  usually 
pursued  in  the  schools,  without  exercises  to  accustom  the  pupils  to 
arrange  with  neatness  and  method  what  they  have  learned  to  present 
orally,  was  one  which  must  of  necessity  yield  to  the  demand,  every- 
where made,  for  the  ability  to  write  as  well  as  to  talk. 
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The  perfection  to  which  the  facilities  for  business  and  other  com- 
munications have  been  carried  in  this  country,  through  the  mails  and 
by  express,  has  made  the  ability  to  write  well  and  with  ready  ease,  a 
thing  of  so  great  money  Value,  that  a  lack  of  it  in  a  school-graduate 
has  come  to  be  a  most  serious  omission  in  his  preparation  for  almost 
any  occupation.  No  wonder,  then,  that  when  a  few  teachers,  here 
and  there,  quick  to  see  the  growing  want,  and  ready  and  earnest  to 
devise  means  to  supply  it,  put  their  pupils  upon  various  kinds  of 
written  work,  in  addition  to  the  mere  practice  of  penmanship.  The 
results  were  so  well  calculated  to  fit  the  pupils  for  the  kind  of  work 
so  soon,  to  be  expected  of  them,  that  the  movement  was  immediately 
seen  to  be  in  the  right  direction;  and  the  progressive  superintendents 
and  school  committees,  as  well  as  teachers,  were  quick  to  take  hold 
of  the  work. 

Among  other  forms  of  manuscript  matter,  written  examinations 
were  seen  to  have  prominent  advantages,  not  only  as  an  effective 
means  of  testing  a  pupil's  knowledge  of  a  subject,  but,  also,  in  ac- 
customing him  to  arrange,  with  system  and  neatness,  various  kinds 
of  school  work.  Then  came  the  orders  from  school  committees  and 
superintendents  that  these  examinations  should  come  at  stated  peri- 
ods in  all  the  studies,  they  never  thinking  about  or  comprehending, 
the  enormous  amount  of  labor  which  the  collection  of  these  many 
quires  of  manuscript,  full  of  all  kinds  of  errors,  entailed  upon  the 
already  overworked  teacher;  nor  of  the  still  additional  labor  for  teach- 
ers and  pupils  in  the  rewriting  of  these  exercises  for  the  improvement 
of  what  »was  amiss.  Under  the  frequency  with  which  these  exercises 
are  sometimes  ordered,  it  becomes  absolutely  impossible  for  the  teach- 
ers of  large  classes  to  do  the  work  required,  if  it  be  well  done.  Let 
any  superintendent  try  it  for  one  month,  and  if  he  does  not  come 
out  a  wiser,  as  well  as  more  tired  man,  we  are  much  mistaken. 

To  make  these,  or  any  other  written  exercises  in  school,  to  bear  the 
valuable  fruit  which  they  should  produce,  requires  the  most  vigilant 
attention,  on  the  part  ef  the  teacher,  and  a  perfectly  clear  conception 
of  what  is  to  be  done,  at  every  step.  Without  instruction  through  a 
series  of  well-arranged  exercises  upon  the  hundreds  of  various  things 
that  enter  into  the  whole  of  the  manuscript  exercises,  the  pupils  will 
make  but  slow  and  wholly  unsatisfactory  progress  in  their  work. 
The  teacher,  then,  should  have  no  more  of  this  work  put  upon  him, 
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and  attempt  no  more  than  he  can  manage  with  ease  to  himself  and 
his  pupils. 

Teaching  pupils  to  make  out  bills  from  statements  furnished  or  in- 
vented, to  write  promissory  notes,  orders,  etc.,  is  a  very  important 
matter;  and  for  them  to  learn  how  to  begin  to  close  business  and 
other  letters,  quite  as  much  so.  To  teach  them  to  exercise  their  in- 
ventive powers  in  more  formal  compositions,  is  a  thing  of  great  mo- 
ment. But  the  teacher  who  attempts  to  do  all  these  things  with  one 
class  in  a  term,  or  year  even,  will  not  be  likely  to  do  so  again. 

The  question  seems  to  be,  How  can  these  exercises  be  managed  and 
pursued  so  as  not  to  kill  the  teachers,  and  yet  give  the  pupils  the 
kind  and  amount  of  practice  which  will  secure  good  results?  In  the 
first  place,  the  teachers  must,  in  some  way,  be  relieved  of  the  intoler-. 
able  labor  of  critically  examining  great  masses  of  such  manuscript 
as  pupils  produce.  Now,  frequency  of  practice  is  an  important  factor 
in  securing  success  in  all  kinds  of  written  exercises.  But  how  can 
the  teacher  have  these  exereises  often,  without  the  burden  upon  him- 
self before  alluded  to?  Make  them  short.  Let  the  exercises  be  cal- 
culated to  illustrate  but  a  few  points  at  one  time.  For  instance,  a 
lesson  having  been  prepared,  as  usual,  in  geography,  let  the  object  be 
to  illustrate  the  use  of  capital  letters,  and,  for  the  purpose,  have  a 
few  answers  written  instead  of  recited.  Let  papers  be  exchanged 
among  pupils,  and  a  few  read  by  them,  giving  the  words  beginning 
with  capitals;  let  them  afterwards  be  collected  by  the  teacher,  who, 
in  recitation  time,  will  glance  at  them,  and  give  credits  for  their  gen- 
eral appearance.  Those  papers  not  up  to  an  acceptable  standard  must 
be  re-written,  the  same  as  a  poor  oral  lesson  must  be  recited  again. 
It  should  all  be  done  in  recitation  time;  and  if  the  exercises  cannot 
all  be  examined,  let  some  of  them  pass  unexamined.  It  is  rare,  even 
in  ordinary  recitations,  that  all  pupils  are  examined  in  a  given  lesson. 
The  chief  thing  to  do,  is  to  take  up  a  few  points  at  a  time,  and  have 
the  exercises  come  so  frequently  as  to  give  the  pupils  a  large  amount 
of  practice. 

Another  thing  which  will  greatly  relieve  the  teacher,  is  to  enlist 
the  pupils  in  correcting  each  other  s  exercises.  As  soon  as  they 
have  worked  long  enough  upon  a  rule,  principle,  or  form,  to  recog- 
nize the  right  way,  they  can  then  be  safely  intrusted  to  do  this  work. 
The  discipline  in  making  them  quick  to  see  errors,  by  this  practice, 
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is  very  valuable;  for  the  first  step  in  avoiding  them  is  to  be  quick  in 
their  detection. 

Manage  the  matter  as  we  will,  we  must  confess  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  labor  about  it  for  teachers;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  hbor  that  pays 
well.  What  is  now  needed  is,  that  properly  graded  exercises  in  all 
departments  of  written  work  should  be  arranged  for  the  pupils,  and 
in  such  lessons  as  to  make  them  reasonably  easy  for  both  pupils  and 
teachers.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  and  are  now  making  by 
text-book  authorities  in  the  direction  indicated.  May  success  attend 
their  labors. — X.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 
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In  all  grades  of  schools  it  is  as  necessary  that  something  be  given 
those  at  their  seats  to  do  as  that  the  class  on  the  floor  be  attended  to. 
For  primary  grades  may  be  given  little  words  to  print  or  write;  after- 
wards simple  sentences.  If  they  are  told  to  write  the  word  or  sen- 
tence five  or  ten  times,  they  are  learning  to  count  at  the  same  time 
they  learn  to  count  or  print.  These  little  examples  in  addition  and 
subtraction,  such  as  will  readily  occur  to  the  teacher,  may  be  given 
to  be  copied  and  solved,  and  will  prove  wonderfully  interesting,  keep- 
ing the  little  restless  fingers  busy  that  would  otherwise  get  into  mis- 
chief. The  second  and  third  grades  may  take  examples  that  involve 
multiplication  and  division,  and  are  occasionally  given  orally  by  the 
teacher.  They  serve  as  a  kind  of  mental  gymnastics,  wherein  the 
whole  school  can  listen  and  follow;  and  I  might  say  as  physical  gym- 
nastics too,  if  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  indicate  their  completion  of 
the  example  by  rising. 

Write  a  single  column  of  figures — as  long  a  column  as  you  wish, 
and  ask  those  at  their  seats  to  write  each  figure  down,  multiply  it  by 
two,  and  give  the  result,  leaving  the  work  and  answer  on  the  slate. 
Or  add  2  or  some  other  number  to  each,  and  afterward  subtract  in  a 
similar  manner.  In  the  lowest  grade,  of  course  counting  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  done;  and  counting  ten  forward  and  backward  sometimes 
requires  weeks  to  do  it  correctly  and  rapidly.  Provide  something  to 
be  counted — little  sticks,  colored  beads,  buttons,  button-moulds,  flow- 
ing beans,  and  any  other  pretty  flower  seeds — anything  interesting 
and  not  easily  broken.    These  can  be  given  out,  a  few  to  each  pupil; 
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and  from  them  they  are  to  count  ten  objects  or  arrange  them  in  piles 
of  two,  three,  or  four  in  a  pile.  Provide  yourself  with  four  or  five 
darning  or  worsted  needles  and  as  many  pieces  of  string.  Reward 
the  good  children  by  appointing  them  on  a  committee  for  making 
button  strings,  or  strings  of  large  colored  beads,  with  perhaps  ten 
beads  on  a  string. 

A  simple  drawing  placed  on  the  board  can  be  copied.  Any  teacher 
can  learn  to  draw  a  picture  of  a  common  house-fly  or  potato  bug 
where  everyone  in  the  room  can  see  it;  and  both  teacher  and  pupil 
will  find  that  by  these  little  things  the  systematic  study  of  animals 
and  plants  is  frequently  begun,  and  the  observation  is  quickened 
which  in  after  life  leads  to  many  investigations  into  and  much  enjoy- 
ment from  common  things. 

When  pupils  have  been  a  term  or  two  in  the  study  of  geography, 
write  on  the  board,  it  may  be,  such  a  list  as  this:  Detroit,  ChicagoT 
St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  London.  Let  them  write  on  their  slates  in 
what  country  or  state  each  of  these  is  found,  and  which  way  they 
would  travel  to  reach  the  city  named.  For  instance:  "London  is  in 
the  southeast  part  of  England.  I  should  go  in  a  northeast  direction 
to  reach  that  city." — Michigan  Teacher. 


The  free  public  school  has  been  so  thoroughly  incorporated  into 
what  may  be  called  the  American  system,  that  it  cannot  be  stricken 
out.  It  rests  to-day  not  more  upon  statutory  enactments  than  upon 
the  unwritten  and  common  law  of  the  land.  Every  organized  terri- 
tory adopts  the  free  school  system  not  upon  compulsion,  but  as  some- 
thing which  it  is  as  necessary  to  have  as  roads,  bridges,  or  any  other 
appurtenances  of  an  organized  community.  So  strong  is  the  hold  of 
the  people  on  the  free  public  school  system,  that  not  only  will  they 
refuse  to  give  it  up,  but  the  more  efforts  are  made  to  educate  them 
out  of  a  love  of  it,  the  more  tenaciously  will  they  cling  to  it.  The 
free  school  system  is  not  a  mushroon,  nor  an  exotic.  It  is  the  growth 
of  centuries,  and  is  as  firmly  fixed  as  an  institution,  as  are  the  roots 
of  oak  on  the  mountain  side.  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  the  Free  Public  School  embody  American 
ideas  which  were  planted  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  common- 
wealth.— Los  Angeles  Bulletin. 
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LIMITED  CERTIFICATES. 

Q.  Can  a  superintendent  issue  a  certificate  good  for  all  the  county 
except  one  district,  in  which  the  teacher  is  not  wanted  ? 

A.  The  law  contemplates  no  such  proceeding.  A  certificate  may 
be  limited  to  a  particular  town  or  to  a  particular  district,  but  exclud- 
ing a  particular  district  would  be  unwarranted,  especially  if  done  for 
the  reason  named. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Q.  Can  a  county  superintendent  compel  candidates  to  be  examined 
in  their  own  examination  district  only,  that  is,  refuse  to  examine 
them  in  any  other? 

A.  These  districts  are  formed  for  local  accommodation,  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  as  a  rule  candidates  will  appear  in  their 
own  districts.  But  this,  for  various  reasons,  might  be  impracticable. 
A  superintendent  would  not  be  justified  in  an  arbitrary  refusal  to  ex- 
amine them  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Why  is  it  necessary  that  a  teacher  be  examined  every  year,  if 
constantly  employed? 

A.  A  first  grade  certificate  runs  for  two  years;  a  limited  state  cer- 
tificate for  five  years,  and  a  full  state  certificate  for  life  relieves  from 
all  further  examinations.  The  theory  of  the  law  is  that  all  the  lower 
grades  of  certificates  are  provisional,  and  that  renewed  examinations 
are  necessary  as  a  stimulus  to  improvement,  and  to  prevent  those 
who  are  content  with  the  lower  grades  from  going  backward.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  the  earnest,  progressive,  ambitious  teacher  will  strive 
to  improve,  and  will  aspire  to  the  higher  grades,  and  therefore  wel- 
come examinations. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  Can  a  district  raise  a  tax  to  buy  an  organ  for  the  school,  if 
some  object? 

A.  An  organ  is  scarcely  a  thing  contemplated  by  the  law.  The 
better  way,  if  one  is  desired,  is  to  buy  it  by  subscription,  or  rent  one 
for  the  time.    Perhaps  not  one  teacher  in  ten  could  play  it,  if  bought. 
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Q.  Can  a  town  clerk  legally  charge  a  district  $5  for  appointing  a 
couple  of  officers,  and  recover  it?    So  a  lawyer  advised,  and  it  was  paid. 

A.  The  town  clerk  knew  better,  and  so  did  the  lawyer.  Didn't 
they  divide  the  spoils? 

Q.  Will  an  appeal  lie,  if  a  district  clerk  refuses  to  draw  an  order 
for  money  due? 

A.     No;  the  remedy  is  mandamus,  or  removal  from  office. 

Q.     Can  the  board  forbid  the  use  of  tobacco  in  school? 

A.    Yes.    A  school  room  must  not  be  made  a  pig-sty. 

Q.  Can  German  be  taught  more  than  one  hour  a  day,  in  a  high 
school,  under  chapter  50,  general  laws  of  1869? 

A.  This  law  has  no  reference  to  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages 
as  a  part  of  an  advanced  course,  in  high  schools,  but  to  the  teaching 
of  children  in  the  common  and  primary  schools.  Here  not  more 
than  one  hour  each  day  may  be  devoted  to  it. 

Q.  Can  candidates  nominated  by  county  superintendents  have 
their  choice  of  state  normal  schools? 

A.  This  has  been  the  practice,  but  if  a  school  at  a  distance  is  al- 
ready too  full,  and  the  one  near  home  not  so,  the  candidate  should 
not  be  too  particular.  All  the  schools  are  good.  At  present  I  think 
there  is  no  stringent  rule  about  the  matter. 

Q.  Our  treasurer  was  on  territory  illegally  detached  from  the  dis- 
trict, as  decided  on  appeal;  did  he  lose  his  office? 

A.  He  did  not.  The  action  appealed  from  being  decided  void,  no 
disabling  consequences  could  follow  from  it. 

Q.    The  lease  for  our  site  is  lost;  can  we  still  hold  it? 

A.    Yes,  if  the  fact  and  terms  of  the  lease  can  be  proved. 

Q.  Can  the  town  board  force  me  to  furnish  land  for  a  site  when 
the  district  has  had  a  good  site  for  years?    Have  I  no  remedy? 

A.  A  district  may  at  any  time  designate  a  new  site,  and  if  the 
owner  refuses  to  sell  or  lease  for  a  reasonable  sum,  the  town  board 
may  "  establish  "  the  site  and  award  compensation.  If  the  owner  is 
dissatisfied,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  circuit  court.    (Sees.  79-84.) 

Q.  If  a  district  clerk  refuses  to  perform  his  duties,  what  is  the 
remedy  ? 

A.  A  mandamus  is  an  efficient  remedy,  but  the  law  has  provided 
a  shorter  one:  the  county  judge  may  remove,  for  willful  neglect  of 
duty.    (Sec.  124.)    Another  clerk  can  then  be  appointed. 
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ABSENCE— CENTENNIAL. 

The  absence  of  the  State  Superintendent  at  Philadelphia,  in  attendance  upon 
duties  connected  with  our  Educational  Exhibit,  the  consequent  pressure  of 
work  upon  the  assistant,  and  the  amount  of  space  occupied  by  the  State  and 
National  Programmes,  must  account  and  apologise  for  less  editorial  matter 
than  usual  this  month.    Next  month  shall  make  up. 

Suft.  Searing  writes  that  the  Educational  Exhibit  was  all  in  place  June  5, 
except  the  State  and  University  Maps.  These  no  doubt  are  in  place  before  this 
time.  The  space  proves  quite  Inadequate,  which  is  a  sign  that  we  have  done 
better  than  was  expected.  The  idea  of  an  Educational  Map  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred quite  generally.  We  opine  that  the  Wisconsin  execution  of  the  idea 
will  be  found  in  the  van,  having  seen  the  State  Map  before  it  left  the  hands  of 
Professors  Nicodemus  and  Conover,  at  the  University.  But  it  is  a  little  too 
soon  to  speak  confidently  as  to  what  we  have  done,  in  any  particular. 

The  arrangements  for  excursion  rates  spoken  of  last  month  cannot  be  an- 
nounced in  this  issue  of  the  Journal.  If  the  railroads  keep  down  fares,  no 
special  arrangement  or  concession,  perhaps,  will  be  needed.  Whatever  may 
be  done  will  of  course  be  made  known  at  the  meeting  in  Milwaukee,  and  be- 
fore, doubtless,  by  circulars  or  otherwise,  if  anything  can  be  done  or  needs  to 
be  done. 

As  to  routes,  a  great  variety  exist.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Pitts- 
burg and  Fort  Wayne  route  is  not  only  short  and  direct,  and  one  that  embraces 
fine  scenery,  but  will  land  its  passengers  at  the  Exposition  Grounds,  if  they 
prefer  it.  This  will  be  a  convenience  for  those  who  wish  to  make  the  most  of 
their  time,  and  to  take  lodgings  near  by.  As  to  the  latter  point,  we  can  offer 
no  advice.  We  understand  that  the  Atlas  Hotel,  though  convenient  and  low 
in  charges,  is  not  very  attractive.  The  Grand  Exposition  Hotel,  not  far  from 
the  Grounds,  is  said  to  be  better ;  and  not  very  dear.  [The  Hotel  Aubry  is 
mentioned  elsewhere.]  But  the  respective  merits  of  the  various  stopping 
places  can  be  best  judged  of  on  the  ground,  and  by  the  statements  and  ex- 
perience  of  returning  visitors. 

As  to  time,  July  will  be  better  than  June,  aside  from  the  matter  of  caloric. 
Things  will  have  become  more  settled ;  prices  probably  reduced,  and  every- 
thing in  a  more  desirable  condition  than  in  the  first  weeks.  If  one  is  able  to 
take  the  meeting  in  Milwaukee,  July  4-6,  that  at  Baltimore,  July  10-12, 
and  the  Exposition  between  and  after,  that  will  fill  up  a  month's  time  to  good 

purpose. 

«»» 

Commencements.— State  University,  Wednesday,  June  21 ;  Oshkosh  Normal 

School,  Thursday,  June  15;  Whitewater,  June  22;  Platteville,  June  29. 
8-Voi.  VI.,  No.  6. 
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EXPLANATION-STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

In  the  last  Report  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  an  inadver- 
tence occurs  as  to  State  Certificates.  The  first  issue  of  these  honorable  evi- 
dences of  "  eminent  qualifications,"  was  in  1868,  to  Chas.  F.  Yiebahn  and  Her- 
man  Studer,  both  Germans  by  birth.  The  next  issuo  was  in  1870,  to  Rudolph 
Schmidt  and  Mark  H.  Cottinger,  also  Germans.  In  1871  the  Americans  came 
to  the  rescue  of  their  nationality,  and  fifteen  certificates  were  granted,  of  which 
one  only  was  to  a  German — Charles  Lau. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  fifteen  successful  candidates  were  not  equal  in  at- 
tainments. The  State  Superintendent  and  the  examiners  therefore,  on  their 
own  motion,  divided  them  and  the  certificates  into  two  grades,  first  and  sec- 
ond, seven  receiving  the  first  grade  and  eight  the  second.  The  law  did  not  as 
yet  provide  for  anything  but  a  permanent  or  life  certificate.  In  1872  the  law 
was  changed,  and  provision  was  made  for  a  second  or  lower  grade  of  certifi- 
cate, to  hold  good  for  five  years,  and  such  a  certificate  was  issued  that  year  to 
five  persons,  and  the  higher  or  permanent  certificate  to  four.  This  practice  has 
continued  till  the  present  time. 

Now  in  making  up  a  table  of  the  State  Certificates  issued  from  the  begin- 
ning  far  the  last  Report,  the  time  when  the  law  was  changed  was  inadvertently 
misapprehended,  and  the  eight  certificates  of  second  grade  issued  in  1871  were 
designated  "  second  grade — five  years,"  when  the  designation  should  have  been 
simply  "  second  grade."    The  certificates  are  good  for  life. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  a  State  certificate  should  be  issued  to  any  one 
unless  his  attainments  and  qualifications  are  Buch  as  entitle  him  to  a  permanent 
professional  diploma.  To  go  below  this  is  lowering  the  dignity  of  the  state 
and  of  the  profession,  while  both  should  be  elevated  rather.  There  is  too 
much  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  expediency  and  importunity  in  these  matters. 
We  think  a  backward  step  was  taken  when  the  law  was  changed ;  also  when 
from  similar  pressure  it  was  provided  that  the  certificates  of  having  gone 
through  the  elementary  course  in  the  Normal  Schools  may  become  state  certifi- 
cates. Only  graduation  in  the  complete  course,  with  proper  test  as  to  ability, 
should  be  allowed  to  confer  the  highest  professional  standing  recognized. 
Limited  state  certificates  of  any  kind  are  incongruous,  and  not  calculated  to 
aid  the  profession.  They  are  a  premium  on  superficiality  and  a  limited  term 
of  service. 

"We  can  imagine  the  smile  on  the  face  of  a  German  Professor  of  Pedagogy 
who  should  have  laid  before  him  the  twenty  or  more  lists  of  questions  from 
orthography  upward,  and  the  one  list  of  ten  questions  on  u  theory  and  practice," 
which  form  the  basis  of  our  examinations  for  a  professional  educator's  diplo- 
ma! Let  us  hope  that  the  time  is  coming  when  something  more  of  common 
scholarship  may  be  assumed,  or  its  evidence  furnished  in  a  different  way,  and 
when  examination  for  such  diploma  will  be  a  different  thing  from  what  it 
now  is.  To  bring  this  about  we  must  drop  all  shams,  concessions  and  compro- 
mises. 
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It  is  pertinent  to  remark  here,  by  the  way,  that  although  a  somewhat  elabo- 
rate examination  as  to  scholarship  may  at  present  be  necessary,  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  quite  the  judicious  thing  to  extend  the  examination,  with  the  same 
degree  of  rigidity  over  such  a  variety  of  studies.  May  not  a  man  be  fairly  en- 
titled to  the  certificate  withoul  being  able  to  pass  as  thorough  an  examination 
in  geology,  and  chemistry,  and  botany,  and  several  more  of  the  higher  branches 
as  in  grammar?  Would  not  a  quite  thorough  examination  in  one  natural  sci- 
ence, to  be  designated  by  the  candidate,  be  the  better  plan  ?  Evidence  of  some 
acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  all  the  higher  branches  named  in  the  law 
would  be  proper,  but  very  few  men,  though  quite  competent  as  things  go  with 
us,  to  take  charge  of  a  school  of  high  grade,  can  keep  posted  on  all  the  scien- 
ces. Then  our  present  rules  ignore  a  knowledge  of  languages,  whether  ancient 
or  modern,  as  any  evidence  of  scholarship,  or  of  having  acquired  that  discipline 
of  mind  which  befits  the  teacher. 

But  enough  on  this  subject  for  the  present.    We  may  resume  it.  P. 


WISCONSIN  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

TiMrUy-FourtJi  Annual  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Milwaukee,  July  4,  5  and  6, 1876. 

PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday,  July  4. 

2:00  P.  M.  Informal  meeting.  Short  speeches  from  veteran  teachers  of  the 
state  and  early  members  of  the  Association.  Reminiscences  of  former  days. 
Educational  progress  noted. 

All  of  the  founders  of  the  Association,  and  prominent  teachers  of  the  early 

days,  now  living,  whose  addresses  are  known  to  the  committee,  have  been  in. 

vited  to  attend  and  take  part  in  this  meeting. 

Wednesday,  July  5. 
Opening  Exercises. 

Addresses  of  Welcome.    Hon.  A.  R.  R.  Butler,  Mayor  of  the  city 

of  Milwaukee,  and  Hon.  Joshua  Stark,  President  of  the  Board  of 

School  Commissioners. 

President's  Address. 

Business. 

Paper.    "  What  Shall  We  Teach  ?"— W.  H.  Beach,  Beloit. 

Recess. 

Essay.    Normal  School  Work—Miss  S.  A.  Stewart,  Milwaukee. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Proper  Distribution  of  Institutes — J.  Q. 

Emery.  Fort  Atkinson;  W.  H.  Chandler,  Sun  Prairie ;  Albert 

Watkins,  Mineral  Point. 

Consideration  of  the  same. 
11  ;80  A.  M.    The  Higher  Education  a  Function  of  the  State— W.  M.  Lawrence, 

Portage. 
11:50  A.M.    Recess. 


9:00  A.M. 

9:15  A.M. 

9:85  A.M. 

9:55  A.M. 

10:05  A.M. 

10:25  A.M. 

10:85  A.M. 

10:55  A.M. 
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12:00  M.         .Paper.    Natural  Science  in  the  Schools— W.  A.  Kellerman,  Osh- 

kosh. 
12:20  P.  M.    Paper.    Teachers  Examinations— Michael  Kir  wan,  Manitowoc. 
12:40  P.M.    Paper.    Examinations  in  Graded   Schools— L.  D.  Harvey,  She- 
boygan. 
1 :00  P.  M.    Discussion  of  the  above  papers. 

Wednesday  Evening. 
8:00  P.M.    Lecture.    The  Philosophic  Study  of  Literature— J.  B.  Angell, 
LL.  D.,  President  University  of  Michigan. 

Thursday,  July  6. 
9:00  A.  M.    Opening  Exercises. 

9:10 A.M.    Business. 

9 :20  A.  M.    Paper.    The  Eye  and  the  Hand— A.  EarthmaD,  River  Falls. 

9 :40  A.  M.    Essay— Miss  Mary  Walker,  Fort  Atkinson. 

10:00  A.M.    Report  of  Committee  on  State  Educational  System — John  Bas- 

com,  Edward  Searing,  James  MacAlister,  W.  H.  Chandler,  W.  D. 

Parker,  E  B.Wood. 

Consideration  of  the  same. 
10:30  A.M.    Recess. 

11 HX)  A.  M.    Paper.    Small  Colleges— D wight  Kinney,  Darlington. 
11 :20  A.  M.    Essay— Miss  Agnes  Hosford,  Eau  Claire. 
11:40  A.M.    The  Course  of  Study  in  the  Milwaukee  High  School— Albert 

Hardy,  Milwaukee. 
12:00  M.         Recess. 
12:10  P.  M.    Report  of  Committee  on  Scientific  Institute — James  MacAlister, 

R.  W.  Burton,  Samuel  Shaw. 
12:30  P.  M.    Essay.    Fountains  of  Knowledge— Miss  Mary  Brayman,  Platte- 

ville. 
12  ;50  P.  M.    Paper.    H  istory  of  the  Association— Albert  Salisbury,  Whitewater. 

Thubsday  Evening. 
7:30  P.  M.    Business.    Election  of  Officers. 

8 :00  P.  M.    Lecture,  Rev.  G.  E.  Gordon,  Milwaukee. 

The  local  committee  in  Milwaukee  has  made  the  following  arrangements  for 
the  afternoons : 

Wednesday,  3  P.  M. — A  concert  by  one  thousand  children  of  the  public 
schools  of  Milwaukee ;  4  P.  M.,  a  visit,  by  invitation,  to  the  grounds  of  the 
Hon.  Alexander  Mitchell. 

Thursday  P.  Jf.—A  grand  excursion  by  rail  to  the  grounds  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home. 

Hotel  Rates.— Plankinton  and  Newhall  each  $2.00  per  day ;  Kirby,  $1.50 
per  day. 

Railway  Rates.— The  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Railway  will  sell  round  trip  tickets  at 
60  per  cent,  of  regular  rates,  at  all  stations  in  Wisconsin,  July  3  and  4,  good 
to  return  July  6.    By  special  arrangement  these  tickets  will  be  good  to  mem 
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bers  of  the  Association  to  return  July  7.    Tickets  must  be  purchased  at  starting 
points. 

The  C.  &  N.  W.,  the  W.  U.,  the  Mil.  Lake  Shore  &  W.,  the  Wis.  Cent,  the 
Green  Bay  &  M.,  the  West  Wisconsin,  the  Wis.  Valley,  and  the  Sheboygan  and 
Fond  du  Lac  Railways,  will  sell  return  tickets  at  one-fifth  regular  rates  to 
members  paying  full  fare  in  going,  on  presentation  of  the  usual  certificates, 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

Freeport,  Illinois,  is  included  by  the  W.  U.  R.  R.  in  the  above  arrangement. 
No  reduction  of  fare  to  any  other  points  outside  of  the  state. 

Parties  taking  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Railway  must  go  via  Tomah. 

It  will  save  trouble  if  parties  will  carefully  note  these  conditions  before 
starting. 

Steamboats. — The  Goodrich  Transportation  Co.  will  will  sell  tickets  from 
Chicago  to  Milwaukee  and  return,  including  dinner  and  berth,  for  $8.  Each 
good  until  used.  H.  C.  Howland,  President. 

A.  J.  Hutton,  Secretary. 
J.  Q.  Emery,  Ch'n  Ex.  Committee. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  July 
10th,  11th  and  12th,  1876.  Papers  and  Reports  will  be  presented  before  the 
General  Association  and  the  several  Departments  as  stated  below. 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

1.  Addresses  of  welcome  by  the  Governor  of  Maryland  and  the  Mayor  of 
Baltimore.    Response  by  the  President    Annual  Address  of  the  President. 

2.  The  Demands  of  the  New  Century  upon  the  American  Common  School ; 
by  Rev.  A  D.  Mayo,  Springfield,  Mass. 

3.  The  Normal  Schools  of  the  United  States— their  Past,  Present  and  Fu- 
ture; Richard  Edwards,  LD.  D.,  late  President  of  the  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity, Bloomington,  Illinois. 

4.  The  Country  School  Problem ;  Professor  Edward  Olney,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

5.  The  Moral  Element  in  Primary  Education ;  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  State 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Richmond,  Ya. 

6.  Educational  Terminology  and  School  Grades ;  Duane  Doty,  Esq.,  Super- 
Esq.,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

7.  Report  on  Course  of  Study  from  Primary  School  to  University ;  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Ch'n  Committee. 

8.  Report  on  the  School  Work  of  the  World  as  represented  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition ;  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  of  Maine,  Ch'n  Committee. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHEB  EDUCATION. 

1.  Address  by  President  Noah  Porter,  Yale  College. 

2.  Greek  Syntax;  Prof.  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  John  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore. 

3.  The  Political  Economy  of  Higher  Education;  Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson, 
State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Kentucky. 

4.  Position  of  Modern  Mathematical  Theories  in  our  Higher  Courses  of 
Pure  Mathematics;  Wm.  M.  Thornton,  Adjunct  Professor  Applied  Mathemat- 
ics, University  of  Virginia. 

5.  Position  of  the  Modern  Languages  in  our  Systems  of  Higher  Education ; 
Prof.  E.  M.  Jaynes,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

6.  The  Systematic  Organization  of  American  Education ;  Dr.  John  W.  Hoyt, 
Madison,  Wis. 

7.  History  of  South  Carolina  College  from  1810  to  1860;  Prof.  W.  J.  Rives, 
Washington  College,  Maryland. 

8.  Report  on  Orthoepy;  Prof.  Sawyer,  Lawrence  University,  Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NORMAL  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  Report  on  Practice  Schools;  Miss  D.  A.  Lathrop,  City  Normal  School, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

2.  Three  important  Considerations  for  our  Profession:  1.  What  is  a  School  * 
2.  What  are  its  Rights  and  Duties?  8.  Some  Consequences  from  the  above; 
President  J.  H.  Hoose,  State  Normal  School,  Cortland,  New  York. 

3.  Relations  of  Normal  Schools  to  Other  Schools;  President  J.Baldwin, 
State  Normal  School,  Kirks vi lie,  Mo. 

4.  Professional  Course  of  Study  for  Normal  Schools ;  Prof.  John  Ogden, 
Worthington,  Ohio. 

5.  What  may  Normal  Schools  do  to  form  right  Habits  of  thought  and  Study 
in  their  Pupils;  Prof.  C.  A.  Morey,  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn. 

6.  Methods  of  Professional  Training  in  Normal  Schools;  Principal  J.  W. 
Dickinson,  State  Normal  School,  Westfleld,  Mass. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  The  Kindergarten,  with  Illustrations;  Hon.  H.  G.  Northrop,  Secretary 
State  Board  of  Education,  Connecticut. 

2.  How  shall  we  Train  our  Primary  Teachers:  Supt.  John  Hancock,  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

3.  Text  Books  Adapted  to  our  Modern  System  of  Education ;  James  Cruick- 
shank,  LL.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

4.  Paper  by  Miss  Minnie  Swayze,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

5.  Practical  Aspect  of  Object  Teaching;  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  Maryland. 

6.  Common  Sense  in  Education;  Wm.  J.  Davis,  Editor  Home  and  School^ 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

7.  Report  on  Art  Education ;  John  Y.  Cuyler,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Ch'n  Com. 
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•       DEPARTMENT  OP  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

1.    Opening  Address;  President  S.  R.  Thompson,  Nebraska. 

8.  The  Industrial  Education  of  Women;  Hon.  Ezra  8.  Carr,  State  buperin- 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  California. 

8.  Instruction  in  Manual  Arts,  in  connection  with  Scientific  Studies;  Prof. 
Manly  Miles,  Illinois  Industrial  University. 

4.  What  can  be  done  to  secure  a  larger  proportion  of  Educational  Labor 
among  our  Producing  and  Manufacturing  Classes :  Prof.  Win.  C.  Russell,  Cor- 
nell  University,  New  York. 

5.  How  far  should  Industrial  Schools  engage  in  the  attempt  to  extend  the 
Limits  of  Science  by  Experiment  or  otherwise ;  Prof.  E.  M.  Pendleton,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia. 

7.  Drawing  as  an  Element  of  Advanced  Industrial  Education ;  C.  B.  Stet- 
son, Boston,  Mass. 

Hotel  Accommodations.— The  following  Hotels  will  entertain  members  of 
the  Association  at  the  reduced  rates  stated :  The  Carrollton  and  Barnuni's, 
$3.00  per  day;  the  Eutaw,  $2.50  per  day;  the  St  Clair,  and  Howard  House, 
$2.00  per  day. 

Railway  Fares. — All  efforts  to  effect  reductions  on  railroads  beyond  those 
arranged  for  visitors  to  the  Centennial,  have  proved  unavailing  up  to  this  date. 
Should  any  change  occur  in  this  respect,  it  will  be  noted  in  the  circular  to  be 
issued  within  ten  days  from  this  date.  W.  F.  PHELPS, 

•  W.  D,  Henklk,  Secretary.  President  IT.  E.  A. 
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The  History  of  Our  Country.    By  Abby  Sage  Richardson.    Boston :    H. 
O.  Houghton  &  Co.    600  pp.    8vo.    Riverside  Press. 

Among  the  many  fresh  stories  of  our  country's  life  for  its  first  hundred 
years,  which  are  now  naturally  brought  out,  this  is  deserving  especial  atten- 
tion. Nothing  is  more  wanting  just  now  than  that  the  young  be  imbued  with 
sentiments  of  love  for  their  country,  and  with  genuine  respect  for  the  princi- 
ples on  which  we  began  our  career.  This  seems  to  be  a  necessity  if  we  would 
survive  another  century.  This  is  a  book  eminently  calculated  to  have  this 
effect  Written  with  the  thought  of  her  "  own  two  boys  "  in  mind,  it  avoids 
the  stilted  style  which  makes  most  books  of  history  distasteful  to  the  young, 
and  by  no  means  more  attractive  to  older  readers.  In  tLis  respect  the  gifted 
authoress  has  struck  the  vein  which  makes  Mr.  Nordhoflfs  "  Politics  for 
Toung  America "  so  attractive.  It  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  that  through  the 
influence  of  such  books  as  this,  and  the  many  other  manifestations  of  newly 
awakened  patriotic  feeling,  we  may  take  a  new  departure,  and  that  the  first 
part  of  the  Incoming  century  maybe  in  marked  contrast  to  the  closing  portion 
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of  the  last.  Beautifully  illustrated,  printed  and  bound,  the  took  above  named 
is  having,  as  it  deserves,  a  splendid  success,  and  many  teachers  are  finding  a 
profitable  as  well  as  pleasant  recreation  in  selling  it.  See  the  circular  at  the 
end  of  our  advertising  pages. 

Principia,  or  Basis  op  Social  Science.  By  J.  Wright.  Second  edition. 
Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    524  pp.  8  vo. 

The  writer  has  evidently  been  a  profound  student  of  the  subjects  on  which 
he  treats,  and  points  out  with  fairness  and  candor  wherein  he  differs  from  oth- 
er writers.  He  discusses  social  science  from  a  religious  and  metaphysical 
stand-point,  rather  than  from  a  secular  and  commercial  one,  justly  believing 
that  the  inner  and  higher  life  in  man  is  of  chief  importance.  There  is  a  good 
deal  in  the  book  which  seems  to  us  visionary  or  obscure ;  but  we  remember 
that  the  fault  may  be  in  ourselves,  and  that  we  may  with  more  study  find  light 
where  it  now  seems  dark.  Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  the 
last,  or  5th  Book,  on  Limited  Communism.  The  author  evidently  thinks  that 
the  adoption  of  any  high  ideal  of  Christianity  must  lead  to  somewhat  of  the 
early  christian  development  of  communism;  in  short,  to  the  opposite  of  selfish 
Isolation.  The  volume  is  but  introductory  in  its  nature  and  scope.  Though 
poorly  qualified  to  judge,  we  think  the  aulhor  has  made  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  a  science  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  advancement  of  this  science  is  the 
advancement  of  humanity,  and  in  this  conviction  statesmen  and  divines  must 
concur,  and  in  carrying  it  out,  act  in  harmony. 

The  Elements  op  Physical  Geography.  By  Edward  Houston,  Professor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Central  High  School.  Phila. :  Eldredge  &  Brother. 
No  change  in  school  books  is  more  marked  than  that  in  the  matter  of  Geog- 
raphy. Physical  Geography  is  the  proper  foundation  for  all  other  natural  sci- 
ences in  our  schools,  and  if  properly  presented,  is  most  useful  and  elevating. 
Such  of  our  common  school  geographies  as  are  not  properly  based  on  this  part 
of  the  science  will  soon  pass  into  oblivion.  The  work  before  us  embraces  a 
judicious  selection  of  topics  from  the  immense  field  which  the  science  coversT 
and  lays  a  good  foundation  for  further  investigation  and  for  other  sciences. 
We  do  not  know  where  to  turn  for  a  better  text-book  on  the  subject,  of  a  con- 
densed character.  The  book  is  a  small  quarto  of  158  pages,  with  an  abundance 
of  well  executed  maps,  charts,  engravings  and  other  helps  to  the  student  and 
teacher. 

Elements  op  Geometry.  By  A.  Schuyler,  LL.  D.,  author  of  various 
Mathematical  Works.  Published  by  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
Price  $1.50. 

Dr.  Schuyler  requires  no  introduction  to  intelligent  teachers  and  students  of 

mathematics.    The  present  work  may  fairly  claim  to  be  a  fresh  and  attractive 

treatise  on  the  beautiful  science  of  Geometry,  and  will  take  its  place  rapidly, 

we  think,  among  our  best  text-books.    The  discussions  are  clear  and  judicious, 

and  the  student  is  well  directed  to  logical  methods.    The  last  book  is  upon 

"  Modern  Geometry,"  treating  briefly  of  Transversals,  Harmonic  Proportion, 
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Anharmonic  Ratio,  Pole  and  Polar  to  Ihe  Circle,  Reciprocal  Polars,  Radical 
Axes,  and  Centers  of  Similitudes. 

Encyclopedia  Brit  annica.— Messrs.  J.  M.  Stoddart  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
are  issuing  an  American  reprint  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  (ninth  edi- 
tion,) edited  by  Thomas  Spencer  Baynes,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric 
and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  21 
volumes  of  about  800  pages  each.  The  price  in  cloth  will  be  $5  per  volume. 
This  Encyclopedia  is  the  original  and  the  model  upon  which  all  other  works 
of  the  same  class  in  the  English  language  have  been  based,  and  each  success- 
ive edition  has  been  improved.  The  publishers  purpose  issuing  three  volumes 
annually.  The  first  three  volumes  are  now  ready,  and  succeeding  ones  will 
follow  in  regular  order. 

Graded  Lessons  in  English,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Reed  and  Kellogg,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  published  by  Clark  &  May- 
nard,  New  York,  aims,  and  we  think  successfully,  to  avoid  the  distasteful  and 
useless  technicalities  of  the  old  grammars,  and  at  the  same  time  the  looseness 
and  thinness  of  some  of  the  new  ones.  Boards  and  teachers  looking  for  such 
a  book  will  do  well  to  examine  this.  Address  Abram  Brown,  Western  Agent, 
56  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

Correction.— The  price  of  the  Proceedings,  etc.,  of  the  National  Educa 
tional  Association  is  as  given  below.  Last  month  it  read  "  four  copies  for  $8.00, 
when  it  should  have  been  Jice.  A  single  copy,  postage  or  expressage  prepaid, 
$1.75;  (5)  five  copies,  $8.00;  (10;  ten  copies,  $15.00;  (20)  twenty  copies,  $21.00; 
(25)  twenty-five  copies,  $80;  or  50  copies  for  fifty  dollars,  expressage  not  pre- 
paid.   Address  W.  D.  Henkle,  Salem,  Ohio. 

Beautiful  Pictures. — We  have  received  from  Geo.  Stinson  &  Co.,  Fine  Art 
Publishers,  Portland,  Me.,  several  pictures  deserving  high  praise.  They  bring 
into  service  the  skill  of  the  most  talented  artists. 

They  are  also  publishers  of  the  Centennial  Record,  which  is  a  very  large 
illustrated  paper,  devoted  to  whatever  is  of  interest  connected  with  the  One 
Hundredth  Birthday  of  the  United  States,  and  agents  for  which  are  wanted. 
See  the  advertisement  headed  "  To  the  Working  Classes." 

"  The  First  Blow  for  Liberty,"  is  a  National  and  Historical  Steel  Plate 
Engraving,  illustrating  the  Retreat  of  the  Royal  Troops  from  Concord  to  Bos- 
ton, April  19, 1775.  It  is  engraved  by  A.  H.  Ritchie,  N.  A.,  from  an  original 
design  by  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  N.  A.  The  subject  and  the  artists  are  enough  to 
warrant  a  work  of  art  of  surpassing  interest  and  value.    See  advertisement 

The  Domestic  Monthly  for  June  is  a  double  number,  and  gives  a  complete 
resume  of  the  fashions  for  the  season,  with  numerous  illustrations.  The  litera- 
ry contents,  poems,  tales  and  miscellany,  are  in  keeping,  and  make  the  issue 
very  attractive.    Blake  &  Co.,  849  Broadway,  N.  Y.    Only  $1.50  a  year. 

Wo  have  a  fresh  copy  of  Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  at  a  low  price,  an  older  copy 
very  low,  and  a  Brown's  "Grammar  of  Grammars,"  at  a  large  discount.  Ad- 
dress Journal  of  Education. 
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The  Programmed  of  the  State  and  National 
Associations  are  given,  and  occupy  much  of  our 
editorial  space.  They  both  give  promise  of  an 
Interesting  time,  and  if  one  has  endurance 
equal  to  "  doing  "  them  both,  and  the  centen- 
nial besides,  in  the  heat  of  midsummer,  he  may 
reasonably  hope  to  see  the  next  centennial. 

We  would  suggest  that  all  who  propose  to 
attend  the  Association,  in  Milwaukee,  read  the 
arrangements  as  to  railroads,  etc.  twice  over 
carefully,  to  avoid  misapprehension.  Mistakes 
have  sometimes  been  made,  and  the  officers  of 
the  Association  or  the  employes  of  the  rail- 
roads have  been  blamed  when  they  were  en- 
tirely innocent.  These  remarks  do  not  apply 
to  those  who  do  not  make  mistakes. 


The  Examiners  for  state  Certificates  are 
Prof.  C.  F.  Viebabn,  Manitowoc,  chairman; 
Prest.  W.  D.  Parker,  River  Falls,  and  Prof.  A. 
Salisbury,  White  water.  As  stated  last  month, 
the  examination,  which  is  a  special  one,  will 
commence  June  87  at  9  A.  M.,  in  the  Capitol, 
at  Madison. 

The  amount  of  income  of  the  School  Fund 
subject  to  apportionment  at  this  time  (on  the 
returns  of  the  school  year  ending  Aug.  81, 
1875),  is  $100,873.89.  The  number  of  school 
children  drawing  money  is  about  100,000.  The 
rate,  as  last  year,  is  41  cents  per  scholar. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  call  the  other  day 
from  Mrs.  Supt.  Cars,  of  California,  formerly 
of  this  city,  on  her  way  to  Philadelphia.  Mrs. 
Cabb  is  the  Deputy  of  her  husband,  Prof.  Ezra 
Care,  State  Superintendent  of  California,  and 
formerly  connected  with  our  State  University. 
She  attends  to  the  internal  office  work,  and  no 
doubt  with  all  her  old  energy  and  ability, 
while  her  husband  Is  much  engaged  outside,  in 
Institutes,  etc. 

KLKHORN.-It  has  been  incorrectly  reported 
that  Mr.  E.  H.  Sprague  had  resigned  here.  He 
has  simply  retired  for  a  term,  on  account  of  Im- 
paired health.  Neither  he  nor  the  board  nor 
the  people  have  any  desire  for  a  separation. 
While  recuperating,  Mr.  J.  J.  Roche,  of  Dar- 
lington, takes  his  place. 

SHEBOYGAN  FALLS.— The  High  School  has 
for  some  time  past  been  in  charge  of  B.  F.  An- 
derson. The  other  teachers  are  Misses  Addle 
Sargent,  Laura  Chapin,  Rose  Northrop,  Mag- 


gie Mitchell,  and  Frances  Walsh.  A  wide- 
awake corps  of  workers,  and  all  subscribers  to 
the  Journal. 

8upt.  Baker,  of  Pierce  Co.,  Issues  circulars 
of  information  to  his  teachers,  which  must  be 
very  useful,  especially  to  the  less  experienced. 
No.  1  touches  wisely  upon  Grammar,  System, 
Recesses,  Foreign  Geography,  Arithmetic, 
Reading,  Dictionary  Spelling.  Laws,  Penman- 
ship, Ventilation,  District  Clerks,  and  mixed 
Text  Books.  The  hints  given  are  called  up  in 
subsequent  visits. 

Miltox  College.— We  have  a  very  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  growth  of  this  institution, 
from  its  humble  beginnings,  as  a  private  aca- 
demic school,  In  a  building  20x30,  with  gravel 
walls,  in  1947,  to  the  present  time.  In  1848  the 
Du  Lac  Academy  was  Incorporated,  and  In 
1854,  Milton  Academy,  a  new  building  for 
which  was  erected  In  1855.  The  act  incorpo- 
rating the  institution  as  a  college  was  obtained 
in  1867.  The  principal  teachers  In  charge  have 
been  Rev.  B.  C.  Church,  Rev.  S.  S.  BicknelL, 
Rev.  A.  W.  Coon,  Prof.  A.  C  8picer,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  C.  Whitford,  the  present  head  of  the 
college,  who  has  been  in  charge,  we  think, 
since  1858.  It  is  probable  that  no  institution 
of  the  kind  In  the  si  ate  has  done  more  educa- 
tional work  than  that  now  known  as  Milton 
College. 

The  Carolina  Teacher  is  printed  by  the  ed- 
itor in  his  own  house,  a  page  at  a  time.  This 
is  the  spirit  that  will  renovate  and  build  up  the 
"  sunny  *  bur  impoverished  "  South"  Send  50 
cents  (the  price  to  teachers,)  and  help  on  the 
good  work.  To  other  persons,  75  cents.  Address 
M.  A.  Warren,  editor,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

The  Utah  Educational  Journal \  a  modest 
little  sheet  published  at  Salt  Lake,  shows  that 
the  land  of  polygamy  as  well  as  that  which  but 
yesterday  was  the  land  of  slavery,  is  being  re- 
generated. Terms  75  cents  a  year.  Clubs  at  50 
cts.   Address  J.  M.  Conyer,  editor. 

FOSSILS.-The  State  Normal  School  of  Ne- 
braska has  ready  access  to  a  rich  variety  of  fos- 
sils. Ten  different  specimens  of  carboniferous 
fossils  from  the  southeast  part  of  the  state  are 
offered  in  exchange  for  different  ones  of  other 
localities.  Address  H.  H.  Nicholson,  Professor 
of  Natural  Science  In  the  school,  at  Pern. 
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Centennial  Hotel. -The  Hotel  Aubry  is 
said  to  be  a  good  one  for  teachers.  It  is  mid- 
way between  the  city  and  tbe  grounds;  is 
fifteen  minutes  from  the  latter  by  street  cars; 
is  kept  on  the  European  plan,  and  is  in  charge 
of  Prof,  loomis,  who  is  endorsed  by  numerous 
educational  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  east. 
Parties  may  make  arrangements  in  advance 
For  circulars,  address  Prof.  Lafayete  Loom's, 
Hotel  Aubry,  Walnut  and  83d  streets,  Phila- 
delphia. 


CENTENNIAL  INSTITUTE. -Among  other  nov- 
elties, a  Centennial  Institute,  to  be  held  during 
July  and  August,  1876.  at  Philadelphia.  The 
Inauguration  will  be  July  5tb,  at  which  time  1  The  exercises  are  In  Steinway  Hull.  The  8ec- 
an  address  will  be  delivered  by  Hon.  John  Ea-  retary  is  E.  C.  Wines.  W.  C.  Bryant  gives  one 
ton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.   The    of  tbe  addresses  of  welcome. 


list  of  Lecturers  and  Instructors  who  have 
been  engaged  to  address  the  Institute,  com- 
prise some  of  the  moat  able  Educators  and  Lec- 
turers In  the  land.  Circulars  giving  tbe  object, 
programme  and  advantages,  etc.,  can  be  had 
by  addressing  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Beard,  Atlas  Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  Fourth  National  Prison  Reform  Con- 
gress, now  in  session  we  believe  in  New  York, 
is  engaged  in  most  important  work.  It  will  dis- 
cuss Criminal  Law  Reform,  Tbe  Penitentiary 
System,  and  the  Preventive  Syetsm.  8ome  of 
the  most  distinguished  jurists,  civilians  and 
philanthropists  of  the  country  will  participate. 


APCIITQ  Ritchie's  "Memorial"  Steel 
A|]CH  I  OPlate  Engraving.  "The  First 
BiOW  for  Liberty."  illustrating  the  retreat 
of  the  Royal  troops  li-oin  Uonco~d  to  Boston, 
April  19, 1875.  Is  now  ready.  A  few  more  first- 
class  Canvassers  wanted. 

Agents  Art  House,  24  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


The  Cheapest,  Best,  and  Largest  Type  Shakespeare  ever  Pub- 
lished In  One  Volume.    Forty  Handsome  Illustrations. 
Price,  only  $6.00,  complete. 


THE  FIRESIDE  SHAKESPEARE. 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 


WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE, 

With  a,  f\ill  and  Comprehensive  Life; 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  EARLY   DRAMA:    AX    INTRODUCTION  TO  EACH  PLAY:  THE 
READINGS  OF  FORMER  EDITIONS;  OLOSSARIaL  AND  OTHER  NOTES,  ETC.,  ETC. 

FROM  THE  WORKS  OF 

COLLIER.        KNIGHT.        DVOK,        DOUC.        HALLIWELL, 

UVATEU,  BII'HAUUSON,  VKRPLA&CK,        aud  HUDSON. 

Edited  Ky  GEO.  LONG  DUYCK1NCK. 
At  a  pre  at  expense  the  Publishers  have  determined  to  issue  a  Popular  Edition  of  our 
Greatest  English  Poet.  The  type  Is  tbe  largest  and  clearest  that  can  be  used  in  a  volume  or 
the  ai  ze,  and  the  illustrations  are  fr*»m  the  world-renowned  artist,  Boydeli,  and  others,  and 
are,  for  beauty  and  expression  of  character,  uusurpaosed  in  excellence.  The  paper  is  of  floe 
quality,  and  toned,  and  tue  press  work  is  done  on  tbe  Caxton  Press  of  Messrs.  Sherman  <fc  Co. 

Although  the  expense  has  been  very  great,  we  have  concluded  to  make  the  experiment  of 
putting  ihe  work  at  an  exceeaingly  low  price,  relying  on  large  sales  Instead  of  large  profits. 

The  work  will  be  issued  in  20  part*,  each  part  containing  Two  Large  Mand»ome 
III  u»lrv  lions,  at  30  Cent*  per  Part. 

THE  PRICE  OF  THE  WORK  COMPLETE, 

In  Fb>K  Half  Turkey  Morocco  Binding^  with  Gilt  Stamp,  Marbled  Edge*,  in  only  $9.0O. 

THE  WORK  WILL  BE 


SOLD  ONLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 

IAV1S  &  C 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AGENTS  WANTED         Addre"  BAK""'  »■**«  *  ^ 


To  the  Working:  Clut.- We  can  furnish 
you  employment  at  which  you  can  make  very 
large  pay,  in  your  own  localities,  without  being 
away  from  home  oyer  night.  Agents  wanted  in 
every  town  and  county  to  tase  subscribers  for  the 
Centennial  Record,  the  largest  publication  In  the 
United  States— 10  pages.  64  columns;  Elegantly 
Illustrated;  Terms  only  $1  per  year.  Tne  Record 
is  devoted  to  whatever  is  of  interest  connected 
with  the  Centennial  vear  The  Great  Exhibition 
at  Philadelphia  is  rully  illustrated  in  detail.  Ev- 
erybody wants  it.  The  whole  people  feel  great 
interest  In  their  Country's  Centennial  Birthday, 
and  want  to  know  all  about  it.  An  elegant  patri- 
otic crayon  drawing  premium  picture  is  presented 
free  to  each  subscriber.  It  is  entitled,  "In  re- 
membrance of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  the  Independence  of  the  I'nited  States/'  Size, 
23  by  80  inches.  Any  one  can  become  a  success- 
ful agent,  for  but  show  the  paper  and  picture  and 
hundreds  of  subscribers  are  easily  obtained  every- 
where. There  is  no  business  that  will  pay  like 
this  at  present.  We  have  many  agents  who  are 
making  as  high  as  $20  per  day  and  upwards.  Now 
is  the  time;  don't  delay.  Remember  it  costs 
nothing  to  give  the  business  a  trial.  Send  for  our 
circular  terms  and  sample  copy  of  paper,  which 
are  sent  free  to  all  who  applv;  do  it  to  day.  Com- 
plete outfit  free  to  those  who  decide  to  engage 
Farmers  and  mechanics,  and  their  sons  and 
daughters  make  the-verv  best  of  agents. 

Address      THE  CENTENNIAL  RECORD. 
Portland,  Maine. 

THE  ABBOTT 

Pocket  Microscope 

Is  an  Instrument  of  great 
practical  usefulness  to 
readier*.  Farmer*, 
Merchant*,  me- 
chanic*, Phyal- 
}  el  a  n»9  Bo  t a  uit»ts, 
miner*,  and  many 
others.  It  is  the  beat 
Inpi.uxtriii  evor  iuven'ed  fir  examining  F  low- 
ers, Seeds,  Plants,  Minerals, 
Engravings,  Bank  Notes,  Fabrics, 

Ktc.  By  means  of  a  cage,  accompanying  each  In- 
ptrameut,  one  can  examine  all  kindl  of  |n* 
sects  or  Worms  aHve.   The 

EYE  OF  A  FLY, 

or  other  insect  of  like  fixe,  can  be  readily  teen. 
It  is  simple  in  con  amotion  and  easy  to  operate. 
One  of  these  interesting  Iustromenta  onght  to 
be  in  every  familv.  We  hav«  made  arrangements 
to  fnrutsh  the  Pocket  Microscope  at  the 
manufacturer's  price,  $1.50.  It  will  be  sent,  post- 
paid, to  any  reader  of  this  Paper  desiring  it,  on 
receipt  of  price,  or  m-y  be  had  at  this  office. 

Address  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Madison,  Wis. 


CHURCH.SCHOOL. FIRE -ALARM 


Fine  tonod, low  priced. fully  warranted.  Catalogues 
gffifif  foil  particulars,  price*,  etc.,  sent  free 

vBLYMYBR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Ml  to  69*  Weit  Eighth  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE  GREATEST  SELLING  CENTENNIAL  BOOK  IS 

Our    Country 

AND    IT3    RE80URCE3. 

Not  oniv  complete  In  our  thrilling  hl«torjr  of 

MO  yearn1  growth*  but  grand  in  deacrfp* 

If  on*  of  our  great  Lake*.  Jficern.  Mountain'*. 

Cifir*.  CttrioHifif*.  Xatural  Wondtr*.  and  all  our 

Mighty   J{e*ourtr*    in    Agriculture,    tommtrc*. 

Mineral*.  M'(iti»fnctni\*n^   form  of   Oucernmeht, 

\  *tc.      HfVroKY  ario   DhsCRIFTInN  of 

IaUKKICA'S     greatest     nation 

1  and  the  omen  ulitl  «  eleoratlon,  profnselu 

\  llliifttrated.     No  equal  extant.     Over  J  £00 

imges.  wirh  a  •  €U  nturjr"  map  and  a  •*  Blrd's- 

Eye  View"   free.    Agents  are  making  $40  to 

JS120   weeklv.       4000  more  wanted    quickly. 

RIG  terms.     Address  HUBBARD  BROS.,  pubs., 

Phila..  Pn.;  Ciuu.,0.;  Chicago,  111.;  apringfleld, 

Mass. 


CENTENNIAL 

BOOK    OF    BIOGRAPHY 

of  tne  great  men  of  the 

FIRST  100  YEARS  OF  OUR  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  glory  of  America  is  her  great  men.  Erery- 
bodv  wants  to  read  their  lives  at  this  Centennial 
season.  AuENTS  WANTKO.  Agents  sell- 
ing histories  should  sell  th's  book  also.  Every- 
body buvs  Jt.  The  greatest  success  of  the  year. 
Send  for  circular.       P.  W.  ZIEULER  *  CO., 

201  ft.  Clark  St..  Chicago,  111. 


llocxitian'^Centeanial. 

NATIONAL  KCHOOL  OF 

ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY, 

1418  Cheat  nut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

For  Clergymen,  Lawyers,  Teachers.  Busine.-s 
Men.  and  all  classes  of  advanced  Students  At- 
tention to  Conversation  and  Oratory  as  well  as  to 
Vocal  Culture.  Reading  and  Recitation.  Char- 
tered March.  1875.  Grants  Diplomas.  Both  sexes 
admitted.  Spring  tern*  opens  April  84;  Summer 
term,  opens  Julv  8.    Send  for  catalogue. 

J.  W.  SHOEMAKER.  A.  M..  Principal, 


WISCONSIN 

JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


Vol.  VI.  JULY,  1876.  No.  VII. 


V       ZOOLOGY  IN  SCHOOLS. 

[Read  before  the  Lawrence  County  Teachers1  Association,  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  May  6, 1876,  and  by 
request  furnished  for  publication  in  the  Wisconsin  Journal  op  Education.]  - 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  natural  sciences  that  render 
their  study  so  alluring,  that,  although  the  "book-work"  involved  in 
the  acquisition  of  their  chief  principles  is  often  dry  and  uninvitingr 
yet,  when  this  is  once  mastered,  their  practical  pursuit  affords  one  of 
the  highest  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  purest  pleasures  which 
it  may  be  our  privilege  to  enjoy. 

Pre-eminent  in  this  respect  are  those  branches  of  science — botanyf 
zoology,  and  geology,  of  which  the  two  former  are  best  adapted,  from 
the  abundance  of  specimens  which  may  be  readily  procured,  for  prac* 
tical  instruction  and  observation  in  the  school-room.  Geology,  it  ig 
true,  is  a  most  invitiug  study,,  but  in  Michigan,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  so  many  formations  of  fossiliferQus  Tocks  and  to.  the  scarcity  of 
exposures  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  it  does  not  present  so  wide 
a  field  as  do  botany  and  zoology. . 

The  study  of  botany  affords  such  strong  inducements  for  its  culti- 
vation in  the  beauty  of  the  plants  of  which  it  treats,  and  in  the  com- 
parative ease  with  which  they  may  be  obtained  and  studied,  and  the 
works  on  the  subject,  within  the  reach  of  all,  are  so  numerous  and 
excellent  that  we  need  no  stimulus  to  devote  ourselves  to  it. 

It  has  been  different  with  zoology,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it 
which  treats  of  insects.  Although  these  small  creatures  in  the  ele- 
gance of  their  forms  and  gorgeousness  of  their  coloring  often  sur- 
pass the  fairest  creatures  of  the  floral  world,  and  offer  inducements 
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for  their  special  investigation,  and  excellent  treatises  on  the  structure 
and  general  classification  of  animals  are  abundant,  yet,  until  quite 
recently,  special  descriptions  of  the  insects  of  North  America  have 
been  sadly  wanting,  and  the  study  has  not  received  that  impetus,  has 
not  met  with  that  attention  in  our  schools  which  its  importance  de- 
serves. 

%  The  advantages  arising  from  the  prosecution  of  this  study  are 
pretty  generally  admitted.  No  special  arguments,  therefore,  are 
needed  to  show  its  value.  A  word,  however,  may  be  said.  The  ben- 
efits may  be  two-fold:  the  first  affecting  the  physical  comforts  of 
man;  the  second  his  mental  and  moral  condition. 

Many  species  of  insects  are  so  injurious  to  vegetable  growth  that 
when  they  abound  in  large  numbers  they  become  a  source  of  great 
and  wide-spread  devastation.  A  scientific  knowledge  of  their  habits 
and  structure  has  served,  in  many  instances,  to  check  the  scourge  and 
prove  a  blessing  to  its  fortunate  possessors  and  those  whom  they  may 
enlighten  upon  the  subject.  I  shall  give  you  one  example.  The 
Grape  Phylloxera,  which  has  caused  such  general  injury  to  the  vine- 
yards in  this  country  and  in  France,  has  only  recently  been  under- 
stood. Naturalists  of  these  two  countries,  prominent  among  whom 
is  Prof.  Riley,  State  Entomologist  of  Missouri,  entertain  hopes  that 
the  destructive  work  may  be  checked  by  the  plans  devised.  Prof. 
Biley  says:  "If  $1,000,000,000  could  extirpate  the  last  individual  of 
this  insect  host  from  her  soil,  France  would  be  cheaply  rid  of  her  en- 
emy. Had  the  world  twenty  years  ago  possessed  the  knowledge  we 
at  at  present  have  of  this  insect  and  of  its  dangerous  power,  a  few 
francs  might  have  originally  stayed  its  invasion  of  that  great  vine- 
growing  and  wine-making  country."  Of  the  second  class  of  benefits, 
I  would  merely  observe  at  this  point,  that  the  study  of  natural  histo- 
ry cultivates  the  observing  powers,  it  encourages  the  habit  of  correct 
and  unprejudiced  observation,  it  enables  us  to  suspend  our  judgment 
in  cases  of  doubt,  it  teaches  us  to  search  for  general  principles,  and  it 
engenders  in  its  earnest  votaries  a  humility  of  spirit,  and  proves  to 
them  indisputably  the  existence  of  a  unity  of  design  and  a  marvelous 
handiwork  ascribable  only  to  an  All-wise  and  Infinite  Being. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  it  is  not  expedient  or  advisable  to 
introduce  this  study  into  our  schools,  inasmuch  as  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, grammar,  and  the  other  seemingly  more  necessary  and  inctis- 
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pensable  branches  demand  all  the  time  of  both  teacher  and  pupils. 
This  is  true,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a  large  majority  of  our  schools. 
But  is  it  necessary,  or  even  beneficial,  to  devote  so  much  time  to 
arithmetic,  with  its  sub-divisions  of  intellectual,  written,  and  practi- 
cal— primary,  intermediate,  and  higher?  to  the  repetition,  hour  by 
hour,  of  wordy  rules  in  grammar  which  the  student  repeats,  parrot- 
like, or  ticks  out  aimlessly  as  a  clock  does  the  minutes  away?  to  the 
memorizing  of  such  forms  as:  uAnd  it  will  require  as  many  apples 
as  six  is  contained  times  in  forty-two,  which  are  seven  times;  there- 
fore, it  will  require  seven  apples"? 

What  Prof.  Harlow  did  for  the  village  school  in  Hitch  am,  by  in- 
introducing  the  study  of  botany,  and  in  arousing  a  hitherto  unknown 
enthusiasm  among  the  scholars  for  their  general  school  duties,  any 
ambitious  teacher,  possessed  of  the  requisite  energy  and  determina- 
tion, could  successfully  approximate  with  the  branch  under  consider- 
ation. When  Prof.  Harlow  left  his  position  at  Cambridge,  and  went 
to  Hitcham,  we  are  told  that  there  was  but  a  single,  very  poor  school 
in  the  parish,  but  he  lost  no  time  in  making  it  better.  He  was 
obliged  to  deal  with  the  children  of  illiterate  and  indifferent  peasants, 
yet,  by  bringing  his  scientific  resources  to  bear  upon  them,  such 
success  attended  his  efforts  that  his  humble  parish  school  acquired  a 
national  reputation;  and  when  determining  the  policy  of  its  public 
schools,  Parliament  sent  a  delegation  to  inquire  into  his  plan.  "He 
struck  out  boldly,"  says  an  able  journal,  and  did  a  thing  unheard  of 
in  England,  which  was  to  introduce  his  favorite  science  of  botany 
into  a  school  for  children  of  the  lowest  classes.  His  object  was  to 
break  in  upon  the  slavish  and  stupefying  routine  of  the  school-room, 
and  to  substitute  for  the  endless  drudgery  of  lesson  learning  from 
books,  the  exercise  of  the  childish  faculties  upon  nature  itself.  He 
introduced  a  study  which  excited  their  interest  and  awakened  their 
minds  to  spontaneous  action,  expanded  their  reasoning  powers,  and 
furnished  them  with  innocent  and  natural  amusement  in  their  leisure 
hours,  which  so  many  idly  throw  away  when  their  required  work  is 
done." 

That  the  study  of  zoology  would  bring  about  such  a  result  as  sure- 
ly, if  not  more  certainly,  there  can  be  no  question.  With  our  pres- 
ent facilities,  with  excellent  elementary  text  books  issued,  the  favor- 
able situation  of  all  district  schools,  and  indeed  of  all  schools,  for 
collecting  specimens  of  insect  and  other  forms  of  animal  life,  I  firmly 
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believe  that  a  great  work  might  be  done  in  enkindling  in  the  minds 
of  our  pupils  a  thirst  for  investigation,  and  teaching  them  how  to  use 
their  minds  in  collecting  and  arranging  facts  and  thinking  for  them- 
selves. It  is  not  my  purpose  in  presenting  this  paper  to-day  to  ask 
you  to  make  this  study  obligatory,  or  to  introduce  it  into  your  schools 
in  the  the  same  sense  in  which  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar 
are  introduced,  but  I  earnestly  appeal  to  take  up  the  subject  with  the 
double  purpose  of  teaching  it  not  only  for  instruction,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  but  also  for  recreation — to  teach  it  in  a  manner 
quite  different  from  that  followed  in  giving  instruction  in  the  com- 
mon school  branches,  and  to  show  it  a  novelty  in  your  own  school- 
rooms, that  shall  make  your  pupils  "all  eyes  and  ears,"  and  brimful 
of  expectant  curiosity.  I  think  I  hear  some  of  your  say  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter,  indeed,  to  arouse  such  interest  in  youthful  minds.  By 
no  means.  We  must  not  forget  that  children  are  naturally  full  of 
wonderment  and  inquisitiveness  for  all  that  is  rare  and  curious,  as  is 
shown  by  the  numberless  questions  they  ask.  We  have  no  need  to 
excite  interest;  it  already  exists.  In  youthful  minds  the  organs  of 
the  senses  are  set  wide.  In  the  ordinary  systems  of  education  the 
process  applied  has  a  tendency  to  close  them  up  during  the  very  pe- 
riod when  an  opposite  result  is  to  be  sought. 

When  shall  we  teach  it?  How  shall  we  teach  it?  With  the  abil- 
ity to  answer  these  questions,  and  the  disposition  to  enter  upon  the 
work,  the  labor  is  half  accomplished.  And  first,  when  shall  we  teach 
it?  Shall  we  assign  a  lesson  to  be  committed  from  text-books,  each 
forenoon  or  each  afternoon  session?  No.  Shall  we  map  out  a  daily 
programme,  a  half  hour  in  which  to  listen  to  recitations  by  our  pu- 
pils of  what  they  have  learned  from  a  book?  Again  I  reply,  No. 
Let  the  teacher  so  arrange  his  work  that  he  shall  have  twenty  min- 
utes or  half  an  hour,  two  or  three  times  each  week,  to  spend  in  ques- 
tioning and  talking  to  the  children,  with  specimens  befor  them,  when 
he  shall  recite  and  they  listen.  It  is  not  expedient  that  this  for  the 
present,  perhaps,  be  made  a  regular  study;  the  time  has  not  arrived 
for  such  an  innovation.  One  hour  a  week,  or  three  lessons  of  twenty 
minutes  each,  of  oral  instruction,  is  sufficient  during  the  summer 
months  to  accomplish  much,  and  may,  perchance,  enkindle  some  la- 
tent sparks  into  flames  of  inquiry  that  shall  glow  with  unwonted 
vigor  in  hitherto  indifferent  minds. 
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How  shall  we  teach  it?  The  first  requisite  is,  the  teacher  must  fill 
his  mind  with  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  if  he  has  not  already  an 
acquaintance  with  its  teachings.  Undoubtedly  many  teachers  in  our 
public  schools  have  given  it  no  attention.  It  will  be  an  easy  and  a 
pleasant  task,  however,  to  procure  suitable  text-books,  and  to  master 
the  outlines  of  the  science.  That  admirable  little  work,  u  First  Book 
of  Zoology,"  by  Prof.  Edward  Morse,  is  the  best  introduction  to  the 
subject  published  in  this  country.  The  happy  language  of  the  au- 
thor, the  beautiful  illustrations,  the  typographical  execution,  and  the 
general  finish  of  the  work  are  unrivalled.  The  reader  is  led  on  from 
chapter  to  chapter  an  unconscious  captive  to  the  charming  story  of 
the  master.  I  know  of  no  book  so  suitable  for  a  first  reading,  and  so 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  under  consideration.  For  pursuing  the 
subject  further,  Nicholson's  Text-Book  of  Zoology,  as  also  his  Manu- 
al, will  be  found  very  serviceable.  If  it  be  desired  to  investigate  the 
structure  of  shell-fish  specially,  Woodward's  Manual  of  Mollusca 
may  be  procured;  for  an  acquaintance  with  insects,  Packard's  Guide 
to  the  Study  of  Insects;  for  birds,  Baird's  History  of  North  American 
Birds;  for  fish,  Agassiz's  excellent  publications.  The  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly  and  the  American  Naturalist  will  furnish  much  valu- 
adle  information.  The  student  of  zoology  will  find  it  to  his  advant- 
age to  send  to  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  Mass.,  for 
a  list  of  monographs  and  general  scientific  works;  also,  for  a  cata- 
logue of  the  publications  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  standard  works  of  Hooker,  Tenney,  Car- 
penter, Owen,  Ogilvie,  Huxley,  and  many  others,  so  numerous  have 
become  the  publications  of  late  years  upon  the  delightful  study. 

Let  us  suppose  the  teacher  is  ready  to  commence  the  work  of  in- 
struction. Let  him  request  each  of  his  pupils,  some  afternoon,  to 
bring  a  grasshopper,  a  butterfly,  or  a  cricket,  to  school  next  day,  an- 
nouncing that  he  wishes  to  say  something  about  them.  You  may 
rest  assured  they  will  do  as  requested.  With  specimens  before  them, 
they  should  be  questioned  concerning  the  number  of  legs  the  insect 
possesses,  the  number  of  wings,  of  body  segments,  lateral  append- 
ages, mouth  pieces,  and  so  on.  They  should  be  taught  the  proper 
names  of  these  parts,  and  be  asked  to  describe  their  shape  and  appear- 
ance. This  exercise  may  be  continued  at  the  next  lesson,  with  an- 
other insect,  and  the  points  of  difference  and  resemblance  between 
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the  two  indicated.  The  teacher  should  make  constant  use  of  the 
blackboard,  sketching,  however  roughly  it  may  be,  representations  of 
the  objects  examined,  and  writing  the  correct  name  opposite  each 
part.  He  should  insist  upon  the  scholars  making  copies  of  these 
sketches,  and  encourage  them  to  make  drawings  of  the  specimens 
they  secure.  Of  course  they  will  make  awkward  work  of  it  at  first, 
but  the  exercise  is  a  most  pleasant  and  novel  one,  to  which  they  will 
apply  themselves  with  much  interest.  The  value  of  drawing  in  the 
study  of  zoology  cannot  be  overestimated.  Prof.  Morse  says:  "A 
figure  may  often  be  studied  carefully,  and  yet  only  an  imperfect  idea 
be  formed  of  it;  but,  when  it  has  been  once  copied,  the  new  points 
gained  repay  all  the  trouble  spent  in  the  task.  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence whether  the  pupil  is  proficient  in  drawing  or  not;  it  should  be 
strenuously  insisted  upon  by  the  teacher."  Agassiz  invariably  placed 
before  his  pupils  specimens,  and  told  them  to  see  all  they  could  and 
afterwards  to  copy  the  figures.  For  another  day,  the  scholars  may 
bring  all  the  insects  they  can  collect,  and  be  told  to  place  those 
without  wings  in  one  group,  those  with  two  wings  in  another,  and 
those  having  four  in  a  third.  Thus  they  will  learn  to  compare,  class- 
ify, and  draw  conclusions  from  the  facts  acquired.  Still  another  day 
they  may  arrange  them  with  reference  to  some  other  fundamental 
feature.  This  method  may  not  furnish  a  natural  classification  in  all 
cases,  yet  their  powers  of  observation  will  be  greatly  strengthened 
and  their  minds  disciplined  by  the  process.  This  collection,  arrange- 
ment, and  rearrangement  of  animal  forms  will  furnish  the  very  best 
object  lessons,  which  in  many  instances  may  be  kept  up  during  youth, 
and  finally  merge  into  the  original  investigations  of  the  scientist. 
Children  take  intense  delight  in  watching  strange  insects,  or  gather- 
ing their  pockets  full  of  pebbles  and  shells.  A  little  sympathy  will 
lead  them  to  make  considerable  advancement  in  the  inquiry  into  the 
qualities  and  structures  of  living  organisms. 

To  bring  about  the  object  desired,  it  will  not  be  necessary  that  the 
children  provide  themselves  with  text-books.  Let  this  be  optional 
with  them.  Agassiz's  example  as  a  teacher  of  zoology  has  been  of 
great  value  in  showing  the  importance  of  teachings  by  things  really 
existing,  and  not  by  volumes.  He  appealed  at  once  to  the  eye  and  to 
the  ear,  thus  naturally  forming  the  habit  of  attention,  which  is  so 
difficult  to  accomplish  from  the  study  of  books. 

The  teacher  will  have  opportunities,  as  occasion  may  offer  during 
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the  course  of  instruction,  of  presenting  to  his  pupils  an  outline  class- 
ification of  the  animal  world.  To  aid  the  memory  it  will  be  found  a 
good  plan  to  print  the  classification  on  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  in 
sufficiently  large  letters  to  be  seen  by  all  the  members  of  the  class  at 
their  seats.  When  it  is  desired  to  preserve  sketches  of  special  animal 
structures,  it  will  be  found  that  very  good  representations  may  be 
made  with  charcoal  upon  large  sheets  of  brown  paper. 

Naturalists  have  divided  the  animal  kingdom  into  two  great  por- 
tions— the  Invertebrates,  those  having  no  vertebral  column  or  back- 
bone; and  the  Vertebrates.  The  former  are  further  divided  by  some 
into  the  sub-kingdoms  Protozoa,  Goeleaterata,  Annuloida,  Annulosa, 
and  Mollusca. 

The  Protozoa,  as  the  name  indicates,  are  the  lowest  or  first  forms 
of  animal  life,  generally  microscopic,  having  no  definite  parts,  no 
permanent  body,  cavity,  and  no  nervous  system.  If  a  drop  of  blood 
be  examined  under  a  microscope,  a  cluster  of  little,  reddish  bodies 
will  be  observed,  and  interspersed  among  these,  a  number  of  transpa- 
rent, jelly-like  particles.  If  one  of  the  latter  be  closely  watched,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  it  is  continually  changing  its  form,  thrusting  out 
an  arm  here,  and  withdrawing  another  there,  and  working  its  way 
among  its  red-hued  neighbors.  It  has  no  feet,  no  eyes,  no  senses,  no 
permanent  cavities — a  strange  little  thing,  the  human  Amoeba,  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  Protozoa.  After  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar manner  the  remaining  sub-kingdoms  may  be  described. 

To  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  nervous,  circulatory,  and 
other  systems,  and  of  the  lateral  appendages  for  special  uses,  as  mag- 
nified in  animals  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  organization,  will 
furnish  most  instructive  and  interesting  lessons  for  pupils  as  they  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

The  prevailing  ignorance  respecting  the  habits  and  structure  of  the 
commonest  animals  around  us  is  to  be  deeply  lamented  when  we  re- 
flect how  much  food  for  thought,  and  what  an  endless  field  for  inves- 
tigation they  present.  How  are  pupils,  for  instance,  would  stare  if 
told  that  bees  study  geometry,  or  that  cr^ws  can  count  three!  How 
#big  their  eyes  would  grow  at  the  declaration  that  the  hairs  of  their 
heads  were  hollow,  or  that  dragon-flies  occasionally  eat  their  own 
tails!  What  per  cent,  of  our  population  know  that  the  lively  chirp 
of  the  cricket  is  caused  by  rapidly  rubbing  its  wings  together,  or  that 
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some  wasps  sleep  while  suspended  by  their  jaws  from  blades  of  grass? 
That  a  frog  has  no  ribs,  or  that  he  swallows  the  end  of  his  own 
tongue?  How  many  are  aware  that  a  butterfly  has  thirty  thousand 
eyes,  or  that  if  a  man  were  proportionately  as  powerful  as  a  flea,  he 
could  leap  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  at  a  bound?  that  toads 
sometimes  swallow  their  own  skin,  or  that  oysters1  ears  are  in  their 
heels? 

Fellow  teachers:  It  is  from  such  considerations  as  have  been  men- 
tioned in  your  hearing  that  I  have  been  induced  to  lay  before  you 
this  paper,  and  have  made  bold  to  present  a  few  suggestions  regard- 
ing the  study  of  zoology  in  schools.  A  great  and  most  responsible 
work  has  been  placed  in  our  hands,  that  of  educating  two  classes  of 
minds — the  one  interested  and  eager  to  learn,  the  other  careless  and 
indifferent.  It  is  the  latter  wno  need  our  care,  our  anxieties,  those 
slighted  ones  around  whom  we  should  throw  every  cord  that  will 
serve  to  draw  them  to  the  sources  of  knowledge.  For  our  task  of 
arousing  their  interest  we  need  every  assistance,  and  the  study  of  the 
forms  which  an  Infinite  Being  has  created,  will  often  enable  us  to 
succeed  when  all  other  plans  have  proved  of  no  avail. 

Tecumseh,  Mich.  Z.  C.  Spencer. 


CENTENNIAL  MUSINGS— II. 

Then  and  now;   now  and  hence. 

It  was  a  well-known  custom  among  the  ancient  Romans,  that  when 
a  young  man  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood  he  should  adopt  a  dif- 
ferent style  of  dress  from  that  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  wear 
during  his  minority.  This  garment  was  called  the  toga  virilis^  or 
badge  of  manHood,  which  consisted  of  a  gown  shaped  in  a  particular 
fashion  now  no  longer  in  use.  The  toga  virilis  thus  marked  the  main 
epoch  or  turning-point  in  the  young  man's  history,  and  its  assump- 
tion by  him,  when  of  age,  was  always  looked  forward  to  with  mingled 
emotions  of  pleasure  and  pride  by  his  parents  or  guardians;  and  the 
youth  himself  well  understood  that  as  soon  as  he  was  entitled  to  wear 
this  coveted  gown  he  must  henceforth  put  away  childish  tilings  and 
endeavor  to  quit  himself  in  all  respects  as  became  a  man  and  a  Bo-* 
man.  A  feast  was  usually  given  upon  such  occasions,  and  the  friends 
of  the  household  were  invited  to  the  celebration. 
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Now,  this  great  feast  brother  Jonathan  has  prepared  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  attaining  his  majority,  and  putting  on  his  toga  virilis; 
and  acknowledging  a  relationship  as  extensive  as  the  race,  he  has  in- 
vited all  the  world  to  come  and  partake  of  a  splendid  banquet  at 
which  there  will  doubtless  be  an  abundant  supply  of  the  "feast  of 
reason,"  if  not  of  the  "flow  of  soul."  In  obedience  to  the  cordial 
invitation  issued,  friends  and  acquaintances  representing  almost  every 
variety  in  Blumenbach's  great  five-fold  division  of  the  human  family 
are  crowding  in  from  all  quarters  to  congratulate  the  young  Ameri- 
can giant  on  his  astonishing  size  and  growth,  considering  his  years, 
and  to  offer  and  to  receive  all  the  usual  compliments.  Among  the 
surging  crowd  that  throngs  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  civil- 
ized and  semi-civilized  world,  comes  a  personage  evidently  of  note, 
from  .his  mien  and  looks — one,  in  fact,  whom  Johnathan  could  not 
very  easily  forget  even  were  he  to  try— and  one  who,  moreover,  would 
perhaps  find  it  equally  difficult  to  forget  him — of  course,  is  meant  no 
less  an  individual  than  Mr.  John  Bull,  of  England,  his  paternal  an- 
cestor! A  grave,  portly  old  gentleman  he  certainly  appears,  with 
gray  hairs  but  ruddy  looks  and  eye  undimmed,  dressed  in  a  somewhat 
old-fashioned  style,  having  a  huge  bunch  of  gold  seals  and  other 
trinkets  dangling  from  his  fob,  and  a  small  portion  of  an  enormously 
plethoric  pocket-book  just  visible  above  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
ample  coat.  And  while,  after  dinner,  the  rest  of  the  guests  are  in- 
dulging in  such  post-prandial  gossip  as  is  usual  at  such  gatherings, 
complimenting  each  other  on  their  looks  and  appearance,  etc.,  etc., 
we  may  fancy  that,  as  "blood  is  thicker  than  water,"  the  benevolent 
old  gentleman  in  question  would  find  an  early  opportunity  of  draw- 
ing aside  into  a  quiet  corner  his  near  relative  for  a  little  confidential 
family  talk,  thus  addressing  him: 

"My  dear  boy,  believe  me;  I  am  as  proud  of  this  great  occasion  as 
of  any  event  in  my  whole  life!  Not  the  glorious  news  of  Trafalgar, 
nor  of  Waterloo,  nor  of  the  quelling  of  the  great  Indian  mutiny,  im- 
parted to  me  more  real,  more  exquisite  pleasure.  You  may  smile, 
but  indeed  it  is  true.  I  am  glad,  beyond  expression,  to  have  lived  to 
see  the  time  when  my  oldest  and  worthiest  son  is  of  age,  to  assume 
the  toga  virilis,  and  to  become  "  one  of  us";  and  my  prayer  is  that 
he  may  never  be  so  far  left  to  himself  as  to  soil  his  virile  gown.  My 
present  homily  shall  be  brief,  but  to  the  point.      To  begin  with,  let 
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me  beg  of  you,  for  your  own  sake,  never  to  pilfer  or  steal,  under 
whatever  disguise  the  dishonest  act  may  be  capable  of  concealment. 
Don't  do  it,  my  son;  don't  do  it;  nor  allow  others  to  do  it  for  you. 
Remember  your  high  origin,  contemplate  your  glorious  destiny.  Re- 
member that  you  come  of  a  good,  honest  stock,  that  held  such  loose- 
ness of  morals  as  you  are  blamed  with,  in  utter  detestation.  Never, 
on  any  account,  descend  to  low,  grovelling  tricks  to  make  money  to 
be  spent  in  vulgar  luxury  and  effieminacy.  Always  live  within  your 
income,  as  I  have  done;  be  frugal,  honest,  temperate,  and  industrious: 
as  becomes  a  young  man  who  has  yet  his  character  and  fortune  to 
make  in  the  world.  But  to  change  the  subject.  Well  do  I  remem- 
ber that,  even  as  a  mere  stripling,  you  are  uncommonly  plucky.  You 
always  liked  to  have  your  own  way,  from  the  time  when  but  a  mere 
child;  you  one  day,  on  my  asking  a  little  of  your  loose  change,  got 
in  a  towering  passion  and  tore  all  my  stamps  into  shreds  in  broad- 
daylight,  and  putting  crape  on  your  face  that  I  mightn't  know  you, 
threw  all  my  nice  Congo  and  Young  Hyson  into  the  sea !  Then  I  would 
have  beaten  you  to  a  jelly,  but  you  ran  away  for  help,  got  up  a  fuss 
about  it,  published  your  declaration  of  impttdence,  (as  I  called  it,) 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a  chap  called  John  Grappeau,  whom  I  see 
there  gesticulating  at  the  front  window,  got  me  on  my  back,  when  I 
had  no  help  for  it  but  to  "acknowledge  the  corn"  and  start  for  home, 
badly  crippled.  But  all  this  and  much  more,  believe  me,  is  long 
since  forgotten  and  forgiven.  Let  us  now  be  friends,  sincere  friends, 
from  this  day  forth  forever!  May  no  narrow  jealousies  or  hasty  mis- 
understanding ever  sever  the  strong  ties  of  friendship  and  consan- 
guinity that  ought  alwaj's  to  bind  us  together.  Commerce  as  you 
well  know,  commerce  has  been  ray  hobby,  and  the  means  of  my  en- 
richment, as  it  will  yet  be  of  yours;  but  the  world  is  wide,  with  room 
enough  for  both  to  trade  to  our  heart's  content.  As  friends  there  is 
nothing  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  achieve  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  mankind,  while  without  co-operation  it  is  a 
hopeless  task.  Better  for  the  earth  that  its  solid  globe  should  be  rent 
in  pieces  by  a  comet,  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  or  drowned  in 
flood,  than  that  we  should  compete  in  any  other  field  than  that  of 
social  industry!  For  I  really  begin  to  think  that  guns  and  drums 
and  bombshells,  and  such  like  warlike  truinpery,  are,  after  all,  but  the 
relics  of  a  barbarous  age,  and" — 

The  old  gentleman,  who  had  but  lately  been  atttending  the  fciMay 
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meetings11  at  home,  was  getting  warm  with  his  theme;  but  noticing 
that  his  youthful  companion's  attention  was  beginning  to  flag,  and 
that  he  was  more  occupied  in  surveying  himself  and  his  new  toga 
virilis  in  an  opposite  mirror,  he  made  a  polite  bow,  gave  Jonathan 
his  hand,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  crowd  of  guests. 

But  to  be  serious;  it  is  of  the  last  importance  for  the  new  genera- 
tion of  teachers,  as  well  as  others,  to  inform  themselves  well  on  "Pol- 
itics for  young  America,11  not  less  than  on  other  branches  of  useful 
knowledge.  They  cannot  otherwise  intelligently  identify  themselves 
with  the  living  questions  and  issues  of  the  day,  or  help  to  forward 
salutary  public  measures.  Eternal  vigilance  is  ever  the  price  of  lib- 
erty. Just  about  this  time,  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  question  of 
entire  separation  from  the  mother  country  was  most  anxiously  dis- 
cussed by  the  patriots  of  this  country,  and  for  a  time  the  scales  hung 
in  the  balance.  But  at  length  the  die  was  cast.  And  now  the  tree 
of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  has  been  planted  in  this  land  for  a  cen- 
tury, and  has  taken  firm  root  in  the  soil;  and  with  its  leaves  of  ever- 
lasting green,  its  beauteous  blossoms,  and  ever-spreading  branches,  it 
not  only  delights  the  eyes  of  all  beholders,  but  stands,  and  ever  will 
stand,  as  an  emblem  of  that  unconquerable,  deathless  hatred  of  op- 
pression which  dwells  in  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  which,  even  in  a 
corrupt,  self-seeking  age  and  generation,  affords  the  truest  promise  of 
the  ultimate  political  and  social  regeneration  of  mankind. 

Gr.  H. 


We  teachers  weave  the  webs  of  many  lives,  putting  in  here  a  rep- 
rimand, there  a  smile  of  approval,  a  word  of  counsel  or  encourage- 
ment, and  how  often  we  feel  disheartened  because  we  cannot  at  once 
see  the  result  of  our  efforts!  But  when  all  is  done,  and  the  web  of 
each  life  unrolled,  may  there  be  found  woven  by  our  hands  many 
sweet  flowers  of  Patience,  many  fair  buds  of  Hope. — Illinois  School- 
master. 


Good  manners  are  the  blossoms  of  sense  and,  it  may  be  added,  of 
good  feeling,  too,  for  if  the  law  of  kindness  be  written  in  the 
heart  it  will  lead  to  that  disinterestedness  in  little  things  as  well  as 
in  great  things — the  desire  to  oblige,  the  attention  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  others,  which  is  the  foundation  of  good  manrfers. 
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FAREWELL. 

[Kead  at  the  closing  session  of  the  Lyceum,  Oshkosh  Normal  School.] 

Bummer  breezes  faintly  blowing 

Bring  to  us  a  low  farewell ; 
Noble  rivers  proudly  flowing, 
June-lit  meadows  softly  glowing, 

Echo  back  the  parting  knell. 

Weary  swallows  home  are  flying, 

Sunset  lingers  in  the  west; 
Lovely  day  is  slowly  dying, 
Our  good-byes  a  gentle  sighing 

Mingle  with  the  hymn  of  rest. 

Gathered  roses  round  us  fading, 
When  they  lose  their  brilliant  hue, 

Gentle  breezes  sweetly  lading, 

All  the  evening  air  pevading, 
Softly  bid  a  fond  adieu. 

Heavy  are  our  hearts  with  sorrow 

As  the  parting  hour  draws  nigh ; 
And  we  vainly  seek  to  borrow 
Gladness  from  the  dark  to-morrow, 

Clouded  by  the  sad  good-bye. 

Hope  our  future  days  may  brighten, 
Though  the  past  for  aye  hath  flown ; 

Love,  our  every  pleasure  heighten — 

Faith,  our  earthly  burdens  lighten 
As  we  near  the  great  Unknown. 

Plaintive  chimes  of  wondrous  sweetness 

Linger  round  the  midnight  bell, 

While  the  hours  with  magic  fleetness, 

Reaching  sombre,  grim  completeness, 

Echo  back  the  last  farewell. 

Julia  Clark. 


Those  two  or  three  M  big,  bad  boys,"  if  fairly  won  over  to  your 
side,  will  ensure  the  success  of  your  school.  If  you  want  to  fail, 
recognize  in  them  a  permanent  opposition. 

Never  show  your  class  a  second  time  ignorance  or  uncertainty  up- 
on a  point  upon  which  you  could  have  informed  yourself. 


SOLUTION. 
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SOLUTION. 

[See  problem  March  No.,  p.  86.] 

To  find  the  length  of  arc  A  B  C. 

1.  To  find  radius=R 

Ra  =  V  (5)*  +  (R-ij*" 

R*  =  (5)f  +  (R-4)*  =  25  -f  R8— 8  R+  16. 

8  R  =  41  or  R  =  5.125. 

2.  To  find  number  of  degrees  in  arc : 

R-4      1.125 

Fat.  cosine  A  O  B  = = =  .21951. 

R         5.125 
A  O  B  =  77°  19'  of  whole  arc  =  154°  88'. 

3.  To  find  length  of  arc: 

154°  88'  X  8.1416  X  5.125 

ArcABC=:— =  18.881.    Am. 

180 
The  following  formula  from  "  Haswell's  Table  Book"  will  give  the  arc  A  B  0 : 

V&  +  4&  X  10  V* 

Length  of  arc  = \-  2  C\ 

15  C9  +  38  V* 

In  which  C  =  chord  of  arc. 

V  =  versed  sine. 


chord  of  half  the  arc 


/c\9 


Also  the  following  from  " Davies'  Mathematical  Dictionary"  will  give  the 
arc  nearly: 

Arc  = 


3 


W.  A.  Tbukbdalk. 


How  to  Make  Children  Moral. — I  sometimes  think  that  instead 
of  beginning,  as  we  do  with  a  whole  heaven  and  earth  embracing 
theory  of  duty  to  God  and  man,  it  might  be  better  to  adopt  with  our 
children  the  method  of  dealing  only  with  each  particular  instance  of 
moral  obligation  empirically  as  it  occurs;  with  each  particular  inci- 
dent of  life,  detached,  as  it  were,  from  the  notion  of  a  formal  system, 
code,  or  theory  of  religious  belief,  until  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
rules  of  morality  under  the  same  governing  principle,  invoked  only 
in  immediate  application  to  some  instance  of  conduct  or  incident  of 
personal  experience,  built  urj  by  degrees  a  body  of  precedent  which 
would  have  the  force  and  eflicacy  of  law  before  it  was  theoretically 
inculcated  as  such.  Whoever  said  that  principles  were. moral  habits, 
spoke,  it  seems  to  me,  a  valuable  truth,  not  generally  sufficiently  rec- 
ognized or  acted  upon  in  the  task  of  education. — Mrs.  Kemble,  in  the 
Atlantic. 
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SELECTED. 


DEVOTION  IN  THE  TEACHER. 

The  frame  of  mind  in  which  a  teacher  daily  enters  his  school-room 
is  of  inexpressible  importance.  All  his  personal  interests,  his  busi- 
ness connections,  his  schemes  of  agrrandizement  or  of  pleasure, 
should  be  left  behind  him.  The  devotion  and  concentration  of  all 
his  faculties  are  the  property  of  his  school.  He  should  meeet  his  pu- 
pils with  serenity,  both  .of  the  heart  and  of  the  countenance.  The 
storm  which  envelopes  a  school  during  the  day,  and  blights  all  its 
joys  and  its  benefits,  is  often  only  the  spreading  abroad  of  the  cloud 
that  lowered  upon  the  teacher's  brow  in  the  morning.  A  teacher, 
more  than  any  other  man,  should  reserve  all  his  energies  for  his  great 
work.  When  an  advocate  is  to  argue  an  important  case  at  the  bar  of 
a  court,  or  when  an  orator  is  to  address  an  assembly  on  some  great 
public  question,  he  trains  himself  for  the  occasion^  He  regulates  his 
diet.  He  abandons  company  to  seek  the  refreshment  of  sleep.  He 
spurns  the  temptation  of  any  pleasure  whose  indulgence  may  abate 
one  jot  of  his  body's  vigor,  or  extinguish  one  spark  of  his  spirit's 
fire.  He  stands  sovereign  over  himself,  holding  appetite  and  sense  in 
subjection  to  his  will,  that,  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes,  no  error  or 
oversight  of  the  mind,  no  lapse  or  failure  even  in  the  tones  of  his 
voice,  or  the  wafture  of  the  hand,  shall  dim  the  lustre  of  a  brilliant 
consummation.  If  these  observances  are  worthy  of  so  much  atten- 
tion, when  men — almost  impassive  men — are  to  be  affected,  what  de- 
votion should  be  bestowed  both  upon  purpose  and  demeanor,  when 
we  are  to  appear  before  impressible  children?  If  the  sentiment  of 
the  community  demands  all  this  when  an  assembly  of  adult  men  and 
women  are  to  be  addressed — who  hold  impressions  with  but  little 
more  tenacity  than  water  holds  them,  and  from  whose  minds,  as  soon 
as  the  impressions  are  made,  they  begin  to  fade  away  and  are  obliter- 
ated— what  care  and  effort  can  be  deemed  excessive  as  a  preparation 
for  acting  on  children,  in  whose  minds  all  impressions  brighten  and 
deepen  by  the  lapse  of  time?  If  the  teacher  enters  his  school-room 
in  the  morning  with  a  querulous  spirit,  or  a  beclouded  intellect,  in- 
stead of  attributing  to  his  scholars  any  unusual  perversity  or  obtuse- 
ness,  let  him  ask  himself  where  he  was  the  evening  before;  what  un- 
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timely  hours  lie  kept;  what  improper  indulgences  he  yielded  to; 
what  cause  for  the  exhaustion  either  of  body  or  mind,  in  regard  to 
himself,  may  have  engendered  suspicions  of  refractoriness  or  of  stu- 
pidity on  the  part  of  his  charge.  For  the  noble  office  of  improving 
others,  the  first  step  of  the  preparation  is  self-improvement.  For 
those  who  serve  at  the  altar  of  this  ministry,  "  the  first  act  is  the  pu- 
rification of  the  worshipper." — Horace  Mann. 


EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 

[Mr.  S.  H.  White,  Principal  of  the  Peoria  County  (111.)  Normal 
School,  read  a  very  thoughtful  paper  on  the  matters  named,  before 
the  Illinois  State  Teachers7  Association,  in  December  last.  In  sum- 
marizing his  discussion  of  the  subject  he  presents  the  points  given 
below,  which  furnish  food  for  reflection.  Slowly  the  advanced  thought 
of  the  age  is  realizing  the  importance  of  prevention  rather  than  cure 
in  dealing  both  with  physical  and  moral  disease,  and  that  enlightened 
humanity  is  better  than  vindictive  measures.] 

That  education  tends  to  diminish  crime. 

That  enough  of  education  to  add  value  to  labor  done,  to  affect  a 
man's  social  status,  is  necessary  to  influence,  in  any  marked  degree, 
the  amount  of  crime. 

That  intemperance  and  poverty  are  only  secondary  causes  of  erime, 
a  neglected  education  being  the  ultimate  cause. 

That  the  causes  which  result  in  the  formation  of  character  may  be 
reduced  to  two — heredity  and  environment. 

That  the  latter  of  these  is  included  in  the  term  education,  and  that 
the  traits  transmitted  by  the  former  may  be  affected  by  education 
continued  through  generations. 

In  view  of  these  propositions,  it  is  suggested  that  our  present  sys- 
tem of  education  should  be  extended  downward,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
Kindergarten,  by  whose  influence  the  early  impressions  and  habits  of 
children  shall  be  salutary  and  elevating  in  character. 

Also,  that  a  properly  varied  and  continuous  occupation  of  both 
body  and  mind  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  inclination  to  habits  whose 
natural  results  are  pauperism,  vice  and  crime. 

If  these  conclusions  and  suggestions  are  proper,  it  follows: 

That  the  age  for  admission  to  the  public  schools  should  be  dimin- 
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ished,  and  such  changes  made  in  the  course  of  study  as  will  adapt  it 
to  the  mental  and  physical  wants  of  little  children. 

That  police  power  should  be  given  to  educational  authorities  to 
compel  the  attendance  in  school  of  all  children  who  are  not  regular- 
ly employed  at  some  industry. 

That  the  promiscuous  gathering  together  of  large  numbers  of  all 
ages  in  our  poor-houses  and  prisons  is  a  mistake. 

That  the  confinement  of  young  criminals  in  prison  in  idleness  is  a 
kind  of  punishment  which  not  only  fails  to  accomplish  its  main  ob- 
ject— the  reformation  of  the  offender — but  is  calculated  by  its  associ- 
ations to  strengthen  his  disposition  to  crime  and  to  make  him  more 
skillful  in  its  commission. 

That  reform-schools  and  work-houses  combined  should  be  estab- 
lished for  the  detention,  instruction,  punishment,  and  reformation  of 
all  vagrant,  vicious  youth,  young  criminals,  and  all  persons  usually 
sentenced  to  our  city  prisons  and  county  jails. 


THE  RIVER  COLORADO. 

When  we  consider  the  country  through  which  flows  the  river  Col- 
orado to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
so  little  is  known  of  its  course,  its  wonderful  canons  or  precipitous 
chasms,  and  the  three  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  desert  table- 
land which  it  drains.  The  Colorado  river  is  perhaps  the  most  won- 
derful river  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  It  rises  in  Idaho,  near 
the  center  of  the  North  American  continent,  and  flows  with  an  irreg- 
ular course  toward  the  south,  finally  discharging  itself  in  the  Gulf  of 
California.  It  drains  the  great  elevated  plateau  basin  lying  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  south  of  latitude  40°. 
The  mountain  ranges  east  and  west  of  the  plains  intercept  all  the 
moisture  drifted  toward  them  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
so  that  the  peak-covered  plateau  is  comparatively  arid,  save  where 
the  snow-fed  streams  cleave  their  way  through  it.  As  they  cross  this 
elevated  region,  the  beds  of  the  various  rivers  gradually  deepen,  and 
the  water  flows  through  canons,  or  narrow  ravines,  till  they  join  that 
stupendous  chasm,  the  Valley  of  the  Colorado,  where  the  river  for 
six  hundred  miles  flows  in  a  bed  depressed,  on  an  average,  three 
thousand  feet  below  the  general  surface  of  the  country.      The  plains 
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stretching  on  each  side  from  the  surface  of  the  the  chasm  show  deci- 
ded indications  of  erosion,  leading  to  the  belief  that  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  and  its  tributaries  once,  flowed,  as  most  other  rivers  do,  over 
the  surface  of  the  country,  fertilizing  the  now  dry  expanse,  and  that 
they  have  gradually  worn  their  way  down  to  the  depth  at  which  they 
now  run.  The  Great  Canon  of  this  river  is  a  narrow,  winding  part  of 
the  chasm,  where  the  waters  seem  to  disappear  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  for  a  distance  of  more  than  three  hundred  miles. 

After  leaving  the  Great  Canon  the  Colorado  flows  south  for  nearly 
six  hundred  miles  to  the  gulf,  receiving  during  that  distance  but  two 
small  tributaries,  the  "  Bill  Williams"  and  the  Gila.  Occasionally 
the  gravelly  "mesas,"  or  perpendicular  water-worn  walls  of  rock,  de- 
void of  vegetation,  infringe  on  the  river,  leaving  no  bottom-land; 
but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  disftnce  above  stated,  the  alluvial  bot- 
tom spreads  out  into  valleys,  varrying  from  four  to  twenty  miles  in 
width,  bordered  by  these  precipices.  These  valleys  are  named  after 
the  tribes  of  Indians  living  in  them,  as  the  Mojaves,  the  Chemehuvis, 
and  Yumas.  In  the  month  of  May  the  valleys  are  inundated  to  a 
depth  of  two  feet  or  more,  after  which  the  Indians  plant  maize,  wheat, 
melons,  beans,  and  onions,  all  of  which  grow  well  in  the  alluvial  soil. 
The  bed  of  the  river,  not  confined  by  rocky  banks,  is  continually 
shifting,  thus  rendering  navigation  difficult,  and  frequently  washing 
over  or  through  the  best  portions  of  the  valleys.  The  water,  as  the 
name  u  Colorado"  indicates,  is  red,  owing  to  the  large  quantities  of 
protoxide  of  iron  which  it  holds  in  solution.  The  immense  amount 
of  debris  carried  down  annually  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  depos- 
ited in  the  delta  of  the  river,  is  having  a  perceptible  effect  in  silting 
up  the  head  of  the  gulf;  indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  no 
very  distant  day  the  gulf  extended  to  Fort  Yuma,  thirty  miles  inland. 
North  of  Fort  Yuma,  the  valley  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  bound- 
ed by  serrated  hills  and  mountains  of  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  de- 
void of  vegetation,  save  an  occasional  cactus.  The  whole  landscape 
has  a  wild,  weird  appearance,  heightened  by  the  clear,  dry  atmos- 
phere, through  which  objects  that  would  not  be  perceptible  at  such  a 
distance  in  moister  climates,  here  stand  out  with  a  wonderful  distinct- 
ness.— Home  and  School. 


The  primal  duties  shine  aloft,  like  stars.—  Wordsworth. 
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GEOGRAPHY— ANCIENT  AND  MODERN-L 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  not  only  in  the  quality,  but  in  the  appearance  of  school-books. 
The  dingy  spellers,  readers,  and  geographies  from  which  the  children 
of  the  last  generation  learned  their  lessons,  assisted  too  frequently 
by  the  painful  stimulus  of  the  rod  and  ferule,  have  given  way  to  at- 
tractive books  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  handle  and  to  study  from, 
while  the  new  and  scientific  methods  of  imparting  instruction  render 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  a  far  less  difficult  task  than  it  used  to 
be,  without  loss  of  mental  discipline.  In  no  department  of  school 
literature  has  this  improvement  been  more  marked  than  in  geography, 
as  may  be  easily  seen  by  a  comparison  of  Harpers'  new  school  geog- 
raphy with  any  previous  work  in  the  department.  It  used  to  be 
thought  that  any  sort  of  wood-tuts,  however  rude  and  uncouth, 
would  do  for  a  geography,  as  well  as  for  any  other  school-book,  and 
most  school  committees  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  educating 
the  taste  as  well  as  the  other  mental  faculties  of  boys  and  girls. 
Happily  for  the  pupils  of  this  generation,  other  ideas  prevail  at  the 
present  day.  Publishers  vie  with  each  other  in  presenting  school- 
books  of  attractive  form  and  appearance,  and  take  pride  in  supplying 
the  young  people  with  books  which  are  in  themselves  an  incentive  to 
study.  Harper's  School  Geography  is  an  excellent  example  of  this 
new  regime.  The  numerous  illustrations  with  which  the  work  is  em- 
bellished have  been  prepared  with  as  much  care  as  to  drawing  and 
engraving  as  if  they  had  been  intended  for  a  volume  of  travels  or  a 
costly  gift-book,  and  yet  each  serves  its  proper  purpose  of  elucidating 
the  printed  text,  and  directing  the  pupil's  attention  to  some  impor- 
tant or  interesting  fact  in  the  history,  the  scenery,  the  manners  and 
customs,  the  industry  and  arts,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  seve- 
ral countries  and  peoples  described  in  the  lessons.  Every  teacher  will 
see  at  a  glance  the  advantages  of  such  a  method  of  engaging  the  at- 
tention of  his  pupils.  Another  admirable  feature  of  this  geography 
is  the  beauty  of  the  maps.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  to  make 
them  not  only  correct  in  every  particular,  and  as  full  of  detail  as  maps 
for  elementary  study  can  well  be,  combined  with  perfect  clearness  and 
legibility,  but  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Most  of  them  are  printed  in  very 
delicate  and  attractive  tints,  and  challenge  comparison  with  any  maps 
ever  published  for  the  use  of  schools. 
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The  first  part  of  this  work  treats  of  physical  geography  in  a  brief 
but  clear  and  comprenensive  manner,  and  has  a  series  of  special  maps, 
illustrations,  exercises  and  descriptions.  The  second  part  treats  of 
political  geography.  Each  series  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  so 
taught  if  thought  desirable.  Many  important  original  features  have 
been  introduced  into  this  geography,  which  greatly  enhance  its  prac- 
tical value  as  a  medium  for  imparting  instruction.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  map  showing  the  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  the 
United  States,  displayed  upon  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  the  industri- 
al and  commercial  map  of  the  same  country,  which  exhibits  in  a  clear 
and  simple  manner  its  leading  industries  and  resources,  its  various 
existing  and  proposed  systems  of  transportation  by  railroad,  coast 
lines,  and  interior  water  ways.  These  are  presented  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  easily  committed  to  memory.  Another  excellent  and  distinct- 
ive feature  of  the  work  is  the  clear  relation  of  the  questions  to  the- 
maps  and  the  text,  by  which  the  difficulties  which  frequently  arise- 
from  the  obscurity  in  this  respect  are  entirely  obviated.  The  cities, 
and  towns  treated  of  in  the  text  are  at  once  pointed  out  both  by,  the 
prominence  of  the  type  and  by  a  peculiar  device  of  coloring  the  maps. . 
It  may  be  added  that  the  definitions  are  few  and  concise,  and  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  simplest  language  which  the  subject  will  allow. 

At  the  present  time,  more  than  at  any  former  period,  the  study  of* 
geography  is  an  essential  element  of  popular  education  to  the  man 
of  business  no  less  than  to  the  man  of  letters.  The  "ends  of  thq 
earth"  were  never  brought  so  near  together  in  political  and  commer- 
cial relations.  Through  the  telegraph  and  the  newspaper,  we  are 
nearer  Australia  to-day  than  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  fifty 
years  ago.  Every  morning  our  great  metropolitan  press  spreads  be* 
fore  us  the  news  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  interest  of  half  the 
items  we  read  at  the  breakfast  table  is  lost  unless  the  possession  of 
accurate  geographical  knowledge  enables  us  to  "place"  the  news  with 
the  intelligence.  It  is  the  aim  of  Harper's  School  Geography  to 
place  this  knowledge  before  the  growing  generation  in  a  simple  yet 
practical  and  definite  manner.  The  author  is  a  teacher  of  long  and 
varied  experience,  who  knows  thoroughly  the  difficulties  of  the  class- 
room and  the  best  means  of  surmounting  them. 

True  geographical  knowledge  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
No  system. of  geography  can  be  found  in  the  Bible.     The  sacred  wri- 
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ters  formed  no  theory  respecting  the  form  or  structure  of  the  earth. 
From  expressions  gathered  here  and  there  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
it  is  plain  that,  in  common  with  other  nations  of  antiquity,  the 
"  chosen  people"  regarded  the  world  as  an  immense  plain,  varied  with 
mountain  ranges,  divided  by  seas  aud  rivers,  and  overarched  by  the 
dome  of  heaven,  in  which  were  set  the  revolving  sun  and  moon  and 
stars — the  lights  which  ruled  the  day  and  governed  the  night.  The 
Hebrews,  not  being  a  commercial  people,  were  more  restricted  in  geo- 
graphical knowledge  than  the  Phenicians  and  Carthagenians,  who 
early  made  themselves  acquainted  not  only  with  the  shores  of  the 
Mediteranean,  but  with  the  coasts  of  Europe.  As  early  as  the  time 
of  Solomon  these  adventurous  nations  sent  their  ships  through  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  British  Islands — a  more  daring  adventure, 
in  those  times,  than  the  voyage  of  Columbus  across  the  unexplored 
Atlantic. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  appear  to  have  entertained  the  idea  that  to 
the  westward  of  their  land  lay  a  limitless  ocean,  while  the  solid  earth 
stretched  immeasurably  out  to  the  eastward.  The  Greeks,  on  the 
contrary,  believed  the  earth  to  be  a  flat  circle,  entirely  surrounded  by 
water.  This  was  a  natural  idea  in  a  region  almost  insular,  while  the 
circular  shape  was  suggested  by  that  of  the  visible  horizon.  Indeed, 
until  science  demonstrated  the  globular  form  of  the  earth,  it  was  uni- 
versally believed  that  mankind  dwelt  upon  a  flat  circular  surface; 
that  above  them  stretched  the  vault  of  heaven,  while  underneath  all 
was  darkness,  a  dreadful  abyss,  which  was  known  as  the  under-world, 
or  hell,  where  dwelt  the  spirits  of  the  departed. 

Homer,  like  the  ancient  poets  generally,  delighted  in  topographical 
detail,  and  scarcely  allows  a  city  or  natural  object  to  pass  without  ap- 
plying to  it  some  characteristic  epithet.  It  was  only,  however,  with- 
in a  very  limited  range  that  he  could  give  these  distinct  and  animated 
descriptions.  The  Greek  islands,  beautiful  and  fertile  spots,  which 
seem  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  European  civilization,  were  the  cent- 
ral point  from  which  his  knowledge  emanated.  He  knew  well,  and 
had  probably  visited,  on  the  one  side,  Peloponnesus,  Attica,  and  the 
regions  immediately  adjoining;  on  the  other,  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river  by  which  it  is 
watered.  Beyond  this  circle  the  world  of  Homer  was  involved  in 
mysterious  obscurity. 
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The  system  of  geography  included  in  the  great  historical  work  of 
Herodotus  is  as  complete  as  could  be  formed  from  the  materials  with- 
in his  reach.  It  comprises  a  general  summary  of  all  that  he  could 
learn  respecting  the  human  race  and  the  regions  which  they  inhabit- 
ed. His  information  was  obtained  not  solely  or  chiefly  from  books, 
but  mostly  by  traveling — the  only  mode  in  which  at  that  era  geo- 
graphical knowledge  could  be  effectually  collected.  He  assures  us 
that  he  had  visited  Persia,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Thrace,  Scythia,  and  all 
the  distant  regions  which  he  describes.  He  viewed  them,  however,  only 
as  tracts  of  territory,  the  abodes  of  men,  and  did  not  attempt  to  com- 
bine them  into  any  system  of  the  earth.  Yet  his  knowledge,  such  as 
it  was,  consisted  of  plain  facts,  untinctured  by  theory,  and  was  both 
solid  and  extensive.  From  thence  to  the  middle  ages  geographical 
knowledge  among  the  Greeks  was  chiefly  extended  through  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  while  those  of  the  Romans  enlarged  the  field 
until  a  great  portion  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  eastern  continent 
was  generally  known. 

But  an  important  advance  in  the  science  of  geography  was  made 
by  Eratosthenes  nearly  three  centuries  before  Christ.  He  was  the 
first  to  use  parallels  of  longitude  and  latitude,  and  constructed  maps 
on  mathematical  principles.  Although  his  work  on  geography  is 
lost,  we  learn  from  Strabo  that  he  considered  the  world  to  be  a  sphere, 
revolving  with  its  surrounding  atmosphere  on  one  and  the  same  axis, 
and  having  one  centre.  He  believed  that  only  one-eighth  of  the 
earth's  surface  was  inhabited,  while  the  extreme  points  of  his  habit- 
able world  were  Thule  in  the  north,  China  in  the  east,  the  Cinnamon 
coast  of  Africa  in  the  south,  and  the  point  now  known  as  Cape  St. 
Vincent  in  the  west.  During  the  three  hundred  j-ears  between  Era- 
tosthenes and  Strabo,  many  voluminous  works  on  geography  were 
compiled,  which  have  been  either  wholly  lost  to  us  or  only  very  par- 
tially preserved  in  the  records  of  later  writers.  Strabo's  great  work 
on  geography,  which  is  said  to  have  been  composed  when  he  was 
eighty  years  of  age,  has  been  considered  a  model  of  what  such  works 
should  be  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  treating  the  subject;  but  while 
his  descriptions  of  all  the  places  he  himself  has  visited  are  interesting 
and  instructive,  he  seems  unduly  to  have  discarded  the  authority  of 
previous  authors. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  Arabs  were  the  most  learned  of  nations. 
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Geography  among  them  was  studied  with  great  ardor,  and  employed 
the  pens  of  some  of  their  ablest  writers.  In  the  dark  ages  there  was 
little  progress  in  geographical  science.  As  yet  the  boundaries  of  even 
the  eastern  continent  had  not  been  defined;  large  portions  of  the  in- 
terior had  not  been  explored;  vast  seas  and  rivers  were  but  partially 
known;  the  shape  of  the  earth  had  not  been  ascertained;  the  conti- 
tinent  of  America  and  the  Oceanic  islands  were  as  yet  undiscovered. 

,  [To  be  continued.] 
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The  first  question  which  an  American  student  would  naturally  ask 
upon  entering  a  University  town  would  be:  Where  is  the  Universi- 
ty? No  one  can  tell  him.  With  us,  an  educational  institution  of 
any  pretensions  has  its  cluster  of  imposing  buildings  all  in  one  place. 
In  Germany,  you  find  in  one  part  of  the  city  the  chemical  building; 
in  another,  perhaps,  the  building  for  natural  history;  in  still  another, 
the  building  where  law  lectures  are  given;  and  so  on,  scattered  about 
promiscuously,  yoir  at  last  find  the  dozen  buildings  or  more  forming 
the  University.  They  hardly  equal  our  educational  buildings  in  size 
or  decoration;  and  Prof.  Haeckel,  the  great  German  Darwinist,  inci- 
dentallymakes  the  observation  in  his  recent  work,  u  Ziele  und  Wege 
der  heutigen  Entwickelungsgeschichte,"  that  the  scientific  work  o*f 
our  American  institutions  stands  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  magnitude 
and  beauty  of  our  buildings. 

Upon  entering  the  University,  the  first  noticeable  feature  to  the 
American  is  the  freedom  allowed  the  student  in  the  choice  of  his 
studies,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  pursues  them.  No  student  is 
obliged  to  take  more  than  one  course  of  lectures,  and  can  attend  as 
few  of  those  as  he  chooses. 

He  has  no  examinations  to  prepare  for,  save  the  final  examination 
of  his  three  or  four  years'  course  of  study:  nor  is  he  ever  questioned 
as  to  how  or  where  he  is  spending  his  time.  Such  liberties  would  of 
course  be,  if  not  ruinous,  at  least  dangerous  to  the  American  student 
in  the  ordinary  American  college;  and  I  think  my  observation  con- 
firms the  opinion  that  they  are  injurious  to  vast  numbers  of  German 
students.  There  is  many  a  University  student  who  "shoots'1  his 
lectures  and  spends  the  day  in  sleeping  and  u  bummeln,"  and  the 
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night  in  "kneipen."  This  is  the  every  day  history  of  that  hody  of 
students  who  go  the  University  with  imperfect  or  undeveloped  no- 
tions of  duty,  and  who  have  no  aims  in  life  save  to  enjoy  themselves 
as  best  they  can.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  history  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  German  students. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  the  founders  and  present  upholders  of  the 
University  system,  that  the  student  has  received,  in  the  rigid  disci- 
pline to  which  he  has  been  subjected  in  his  course  in  the  gymnasium, 
that  necessary  intellectual  and  moral  training  which  will  enable  him 
to  enter  upon  his  University  career  independent  in  thought  and 
action. 

And  the  greater  portion  of  the  University  students  enter  upon 
their  course  with  well-grounded  ideas  of  duty  and  personal  responsi- 
bility, and  I  venture  to  say,  with  a  culture  which  is  not  obtained  at 
a  majority  of  our  American  colleges.  With  this  preparation  and 
freedom  of  choice,  the  young  man  from  the  gymnasium  enters  upon 
a  new  field  of  action,  into  a  new  world.  He  is  determined  to  make 
himself  distinguished  in  original  research,  to  branch  off  into  regions 
which  have  not  yet  been  explored,  for  he  is  homered  by  no  set  of 
curriculum  studies,  as  in  the  English  and  Amdwki  Universities,  nor 
is  he  obliged  to  subject  himself  to  that  cramming  process  in  order  to 
pass  successive  examinations;  but  he  may  obtain  his  diploma  by  that 
more  agreeable  method  of  presenting  some  new  fact  or  developing 
some  new  theory.  It  is  this  Lehr-und-lern-Freiheit,  and  the  encour- 
agement in  original  research,  which  is  the  great  distinguishing  feat- 
ure of  the  German  Universities,  and  that  gives  prominence  to  these 
institutions,  and  makes  Germany  stand  at  the  head  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  in  thought  and  culture.  Independent  investigation  gives 
breadth  and  definiteness  to  one's  thoughts,  which  cannot  be  gained 
by  aiiy  other  method.  In  individual  research  we  review  the  investi- 
gations of  others,  and  question  them  if  they  do  not  agree  with  our 
■own  observations.        *  *  *  * 

It  was  to  me  a  matter  of  surprise  to  see  the  extent  to  which  the 
spirit  of  discovery  is  carried  among  students  and  professors  in  the 
Universities.  In  the  physical  laboratory  of  Prof.  Helmholtz,  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  there  was  one  young  man  who  had  been  at 
work  for  two  semesters  (and  intended  to  continue  his  wcrk  this  sem- 
ester,) upon  nothing  else  than  testing  Sir  David  Brewster's  law — 
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that  the  tangent  of  the  angle  at  which  a  reflected  ray  of  light  be- 
comes polarized  is  equal  to  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  reflecting 
medium, — or,  that  the  polarized  reflected  ray  always  forms  a  right 
angle  with  the  refracted  ray.  Day  after  day,  with  untiring  patience, 
was  this  young  man  at  work  with  thousands  of  transparent  substan- 
ces, testing  the  correctness  of  the  theory  of  the  great  physicist.  * 
*  *  And  he  obtained  a  system  and  method  in  his 

work,  and  a  knowledge  of  detail  which  he  never  could  have  obtained 
from  books  or  lectures  alone.  Another  gentleman  in  the  laboratory 
had  spent  an  entire  year  in  studying  the  course  and  curves  of  the 
electric  spark  from  the  Lyden  jar;  still  another  had  been  at  work 
for  several  semesters  in  observations  on  the  induction  spark  in  gases. 
There  was  but  one  American  in  the  physical  laboratory  besides  my- 
self, and  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Root,  of  Massachusetts,  has  been  doing 
some  very  fine  work  on  the  action  of  induced  currents  on  crystals, 
and  has  presented  a  thesis  to  the  Berlin  University  faculty  summing 
up  the  results  of  his  three  years1  observations.  There  is  another 
American,  however,  perhaps  more  characteristic,  whom  I  ought  not 
omit  mentioning,  {and  of  whom  I  was  often  reminded  by  the  students 
of  Helmholtz),  w&  went  over  the  whole  subject  of  physics  in  three 
months,  and  returned  to  our  country  an  accomplished  physicist! 

We  cannot  fail  to  see  that  by  this  slow,  careful,  systematic  method 
of  study  and  observation,  the  student  raises  himself  to  the  dignity  of 
an  intellectual  man,  with  a  capacity  of  finding  out  or  testing  what 
he  does  not  know.  The  German  Universities  recognize  the  idea  that 
facts  are  only  of  importance  as  they  serve  to  lead  us  to  the  discovery  of 
new  facts,  or  for  the  purpose  of  generalizing — the  discovery  of  a  law. 
Our  higher  institutions  of  learning  make  the  acquisition  of  a  mass  of 
facts  an  end  rather  than  a  means.  One  characteristics  difference  be- 
tween the  higher  schools  of  Germany  and  our  own  institutions  is, 
that  it  is  not  the  University  that  attracts  the  student,  but  the  profes- 
sor. It  is  not  the  University  of  Gottingen,  Heidelberg,  or  Berlin 
that  attracts  students,  but  they  go  to  work  under  Wohller,  or  Bun- 
sen,  or  Hofman;  and  it  was  Liebig  that  made  Giessen  for  thirty  years 
so  popular  with  students  of  chemistry.  Students  in  mathematics 
will  hear  Konigsberger,  and  Weierstrass,  and  Kunimer.  Those  in 
physics  will  hear  Helmholtz  or  Kirchoff,  and  work  under  their  direc- 
tion.     Those  studying  natural  history  will  hear  Haeckel  and  Gegen- 
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bauer.  With  us,  students  go  to  Princeton  because  Princeton  is  Pres- 
byterian, or  to  Harvard  because  Harvard  is  Unitarian,  or  to  Evanston 
because  Evanston  is  Methodist,  or  to  Cornell  because  Cornell  is 
Liberal. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  German  University  is  its  de- 
votion to  pure  science.  The  student  and  professor  despise  the  idea  of 
"  Brodstudien,"  and  look  only  to  the  furtherance  of  science,  and  not 
to  its  practical  application.  Of  course,  to  the  practical  American 
this  is  a  repulsive  feature;  but  we  must  remember  that  Germany  has 
delegated  the  applications  of  science  to  her  great  Polytechnic  schools, 
and  left  the  Universities  to  foster  and  cherish  science  in  and  for  itself.. 
Small,  narrow,  short-sighted  men,  who  are  so  eminently  practical, 
despise  and  condemn  whatever  does  not  have  immediate  application 
to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  life.  They  do  not  know,  or  at  least 
forget,  that  Morse  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph,  but 
that  Gauss  and  Weber  had  used  it  between  their  rooms  at  Gothingen 
to  give  signals  and  information,  long  before  our  Morse  introduced  his 
improvement  to  meet  the  more  practical  wants  of  the  people.  Nor 
do  they  remember  that  it  was  necessary  for  Black  to  make  investiga- 
tions on  the  latent  heat  of  steam  before  Watt  could  invent  the  steam 
engine.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  discovery  of  a  law 
will  be  useful  or  not  until  after  it  is  made,  and  perhaps  generations 
after;  and  he  who  waits  to  see  the  utility  of  a  discovery  will  never 
discover  at  all. 

It  is  a  thing  to  be  lamented  that  America  is  so  far  behind  the 
countries  of  Europe  in  the  cultivation  of  pure  science.  Not  one 
American  can  be  found  in  our  entire  history  who  can  lay  any  claim 
to  a  position  among  the  foremost  men  of  science  in  Europe  in  origi- 
nal research.  To  be  sure  we  have  had  our  Franklin  in  physics,  our 
Bowditch  in  mathematics;  but  they  have  added  but  little  compara- 
tively to  the  great  body  of  knowledge.  At  present  we  have  our 
Meyer,  Young,  Henry,  and  Draper  at  the  head  of  physical  research, 
but  they  are  feeble  luminaries  when  placed  beside  Helmholtz,  Kirch- 
hoff,  Neumann,  Zollner,  and  a  host  of  others  in  Germany.  In  math- 
ematics we  are  able  to  share  none  of  the  honors.  The  higher  analy- 
sis, developed  chiefly  by  German  and  French  mathematicians,  and 
which  now  plays  so  important  a  part  in  modern  physical  research, 
has  received  no  assistance  in  America. 
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The  cause  for  all  this  lies  not  in  the  stupidity  of  our  people,  or  any 
mental  inferiority,  but  is  a  fault  of  our.  institutions.  It  is  the  Ger- 
man University  that  makes  Germany  so  prolific  in  scientific  men. 
These  institutions  are  so  established  that  they  attract  the  highest  tal- 
ent of  the  country.  The  title  "Professor"  means  something  there. 
It  means  that  the  possessor  has  attained  to  the  highest  position  in 
learning.  It  is  not  through  political  chicanery  or  through  intimate 
friends;  it  is  not  a  reward  for  connecting  himself  with  some  sect 
or  church,  nor  even  through  his  ability  to  impart  knowledge  that  he 
attains  to  the  pre-eminent  position,  but  it  is  the  fruit  of  his  own  la- 
bor, a  reward  for  services  rendered  humanity  in  the  discovery  of  some 
one  or  more  new  facts  in  science.  Mr.  Huxley  puts  the  case  rather 
strongly  when,  in  speaking  of  the  appointment  of  a  man  in  Ger- 
many to  a  professorship,  he  says:  "His  election  and  retention  is  not 
dependent  upon  a  mob  of  country  parsons,  as  in  England,"  Would 
we  develope  and  present  such  men  as  the  Universities  of  Germany 
present,  we  must  build  Universities  which  shall  be  national  in  their 
character — state  institutions,  as  much  as  our  common  schools. 

A  professorship  must  be  a  position  of  so  high  character  that  it 
would  be  coveted  by  all,  but  obtained  only  by  the  most  worthy.  We 
have  scarcely  nothing  in  America  that  can  encourage  or  confer  hon- 
or upon  a  devotee  of  science.  In  England  and  France  the  case  is 
more  favorable,  for  they  have  their  Royal  Society  and  Academy  of 
Sciences.  England,  too,  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  obtaining  the  adop- 
tion of  some  plan  for  the  furtherance  of  original  research. 

It  is  true  some  of  our  states  are  building  up  Universities,  and  the 
single  state  of  Wisconsin  does  something  toward  the  support  of  a 
Science  Society.  But  these  Universities  .as  yet  are  poorly  endowed, 
and  the  professor  stands  scarcely  above  the  ordinary  pedagogue. — 
From  a  Lecture  by  A.  J.  Rogers,  reported  for  the  Milwaukee  "  Erzie- 
hungs-Blaetter"  ^_^_ 

OBJECTS  OF  RECITATION. 

The  objects  of  recitation  are  dependent  upon  the  object  of  educa- 
cation,  which  are:  1,  the  development  of  the  faculties;  2,  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge;  3,  its  wise  application  to  the  uses  of  life.  The 
recitation  must  embrace  these  objects.  Hence  the  ends  of  the  recita- 
tion may  be  summarily  stated  to  be: 
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(a)  To  develop  the  power  of  quick  and  accurate  perception,  of  close 
observation,  and  generally  of  clear  and  exact  thought.  This  object 
would  lead  to  the  consideration  of  the  following  topics  having  a  di- 
rect bearing  upon  it:  Formative  state  of  the  mind  in  early  childhood; 
crudeness  of  its  perceptions;  necessity  of  guiding  its  activities;  must 
be  taught  how  to  use  its  powers;  must  be  led  to  form  right  habits  of 
thought,  study,  and  expression;  early  instruction  should  be  oral — 
why?  the  nature  and  order  of  studies  for  children;  the  transition  to 
text-books;  how  made  and  under  what  guidance;  mechanical  habits 
to  be  carefully  avoided;  the  power  of  association  to  be  carefully  cul- 
tivated; the  teacher  a  fashioner  of  habits  of  thought,  feeling,  and  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  action;  the  recitation  the  place  to  direct  and  cor- 
rect errors  in  modes  of  activity. 

(b)  Another  object  of  the  recitation  is  to  cultivate  the  power  of 
concise  and  ready  expression.  The  power  of  expression  the  decisive 
test  of  knowing;  no  subject  properly  mastered  that  cannot  be  well 
expressed  or  communicated;  clear  language  the  best  test  of  clear 
thought;  accurate  expression  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  acquisi- 
tion, from  the  primary  stages  onward;  the  power  of  expressing 
thought  the  best  standard  of  mental  admeasurement;  it  teaches  the 
pupil  to  know  when  he  knows,  and  to  know  when  he  is  ignorant;  it 
generates  a  modest  self-reliance  and  intellectual  independence. 

(c)  A  third  object  of  the  recitation  is  to  determine  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  the  learner's  attainments.  Each  recitation  should  afford 
some  proof  of  new  attainments,  clearer  conceptions;  in  the  absence 
of  this,  the  recitation  a  failure;  all  true  progress  necessarily  slow; 
neither  royal  road  nor  railroad  to  the  temple  of  learning;  but  definite 
results  should  be  aimed  at  in  each  recitation. 

(d)  Another  object  of  the  recitation  is  to  increase  the  attainments 
of  the  class,  to  add  to  the  knowledge  that  its  members  have  acquired 
in  their  study  hours.  The  teacher  whose  knowledge  is  limited  to  the 
text-books  he  uses,  will  fail  at  the  recitation.  A  good  teacher  must 
know  much  more  than  he  is  expected  to  teach— why?  Inspiration 
imparted  by  a  scholarly  teacher  more  valuable  to  the  pupils  than  the 
study  they  do — why?  The  teacher's  high  attainments  the  pupil's 
greatest  incentive;  thorough  preparation,  both  general  and  special, 
the  first  duty. 

(e)  An  object  of  the  recitation  to  determine  the  pupil's  habits  and 
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methods  of  study,  and  to  correct  whatever  is  faulty  either  in  manner 
or  matter.  Man  is  a  "  bundle  of  habits";  education  the  formation  of 
habits  and  the  development  of  character;  the  pupil  to  be  taught  how 
to  think  and  act;  to  correct  errors  in  methods  of  using  the  faculties 
the  best  way  to  prevent  errors  in  mental  acquisition;  to  secure  pre- 
cision and  accuracy  in  exercise,  and  acquisition  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance. 

(f)  The  moral  objects  of  the  recitation  are  to  cultivate  sentiments 
of  justice,  kindness,  forbearance,  and  courtesy.  The  sharp  rivalries 
and  keen  competitions  that  arise  call  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest 
moral  virtues.  Let  generosity,  charity,  and  love  be  the  ruling  spirit; 
the  example  of  a  teacher  here  almost  supreme;  his  manners  should 
be  winning,  his  temper  even,  and  his  decisions  prompt  and  just;  his 
influence  thus  controlling,  and  the  recitation  a  moral  as  well  as  in- 
tellectual power. 

The  preparations  necessary  for  the  recitation  by  the  teacher  are  of 
two  kinds,  general  and  special.  General  preparation  implies  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  subject-matter.  The  lawyer  must  know  the  law, 
the  physician  the  science  upon  which  his  profession  is  based;  both 
must  superadd  general  intelligence  to  their  attainments.  So  the 
preacher  and  the  teacher;  the  teacher  .should  be  more  learned  than 
other  professional  men — why?—  Phelps'  Teachers'  Hand  Book. 


PROVIDENCE  FOR  MAN. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  revealed  to  the  geologist,  as  he  pe- 
ruses the  great  record-book  of  Creation,  is  the  evidence  of  Divine 
providence,  or  foresight.  In  each  successive  age  the  earth  was  fitted 
to  its  inhabitants,  and  those  inhabitants  fitted  to  the  earth.  In  each 
age  vegetable  and  animal  life,  also,  were  so  perfectly  adapted  to  each 
other,  and  the  different  orders  of  being  so  arranged,  that  each  crea- 
ture finds  its  natural  aliment  and  a  sufficient  supply.  No  creature 
appears  untimely  or  out  of  place.  Most  strikingly  is  this  apparent 
in  regard  to  man.  We  see  provision,  or  foresight,  in  regard  to  him, 
running  through  the  ages — each  successive  age  foretelling  what  order 
of  being  should  rule  the  earth.  Not  the  least  of  all  the  providences 
was  the  preparation  against  the  necessary  wastes  upon  the  surface  of 
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the  earth.  Where  will  man  find  fuel  when  tHe  forests  are  destroyed? 
was  once  a  question  that  could  not  be  answered.  The  discovery  of 
the  vast  coal-fields  has  solved  the  problem.  The  question,  What  will 
man  do  for  timber  in  the  same  event?  may  yet  find  a  similar  solution 
in  vast  stores  of  buried  forests,  perhaps  upon  the  Pacific,  or  even  the 
Arctic  shores,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  article  which  we  take 
from  "Sketches  of  Creation": — (Home  Scientist.) 

"Passing  beyond  the  range  of  human  records,  we  remark  the  ex- 
istence along  the  Atlantic  border  of  New  Jersey  of  extensive  buried 
swamps,  in  which  the  trunks  of  the  white  cedar  (cupressus  thyoides, 
not  the  white  cedar  of  the  west,)  are  found  in  such  a  state  of  preser- 
vation that  the  inhabitants  work  them  up  for  lumber.  So  extensive 
are  these  deposits  of  buried  tree-trunks,  that  the  4  mining  of  timber' 
has  long  been  a  prominent  branch  of  business  along  some  parts  of 
the  beach.  They  lie  from  two  to  fifteen  feet  beneath  the  surface. 
We  may  form  some  conjecture  in  reference  to  the  antiquity  of  these 
fossil  cedar  swamps  from  the  age  of  the  trees  which  have  evidently 
grown  upon  spots  that  had  been  occupied  by  still  earlier  generations 
of  trees.  Professor  Cook  informs  us  that  the  number  of  actual  rings 
in  the  trunk  of  one  of  buried  trees,  six  feet  in  diameter,  was  a  thou- 
sand and  eighty,  while  beneath  it  was  another  trunk  counting  five 
hundred  rings,  which  had  evidently  grown  and  fallen  down  before  the 
superincumbent  tree  had  commenced  its  growth.  In  other  instances 
the  relative  positions  of  trees  and  stumps  are  such  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  assign  to  perfectly  sound  timber,  retaining  even  its  charac- 
teristic aromatic  odor,  an  antiquity  of  hundreds  and  even  thousands 
of  years. 

"Buried  tree-trunks  are  often  exhumed  from  glacial  drift  at  the 
depth  of  twenty  to  sixty  feet  from  the  surface.  Dr.  Locke  has  pub- 
lished an  account  of  a  mass  of  buried  drift-wood  at  Salem,  0.,  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Dayton,  where  it  lies  from  thirty-seven  to  forty-three 
feet  underneath  the  surface,  imbedded  in  a  layer  of  ancient  mud. 
The  museum  of  the  University  of  Michigan  contains  several  well 
preserved  tree-trunks  exhumed  from  wells  in  the  vicinity  of  Ann  Ar- 
bor. Such  occurrences  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  encroach- 
ments of  the  waves  upon  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  reveal  whole 
forests  of  the  buried  trunks  of  the  white  cedar  (thuja  occidentolis), 
bearing  scarcely  a  trace  of  destructive  agencies  upon  them." 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  When  a  district  is  to  be  formed  or  altered,  must  all  three  of 
the  supervisors  be  notified,  or  can  two  act  without  informing  the 
third?    The  general  statute  says  "any  two  constitute  a  quorum." 

A.  The  general  principle  is  that  "  where  power  is  delegated  to  sev- 
eral persons  for  a  purpose  which  is  merely  private,  all  must  concur  in 
the  act  to  be  done  by  them  to  make  it  valid  and  effectual,  unless  it  is 
otherwise  provided  by  the  paities  conferring  the  authority;  but 
where  the  power  intrusted  is  of  &  public  nature,  and  the  act  is  to  be 
done  by  a  definite  number  of  persons,  in  the  absence  of  any  provision 
to  the  contrary,  a  majority  of  the  number,  all  having  an  opportunity 
to  ac^  constitutes  a  quorum.  Whether  two  supervisors  may  or  may 
not  perform  acts  of  a  merely  ministerial  or  executive  nature,  without 
giving  the  third  any  opportunity  to  act  with  them,  it  is  not  necessa- 
ry here  to  inquire.  The  formation  or  alteration  of  a  school-district 
is  a  semi-judicial  act,  from  which  an  appeal  may  be  taken.  The 
people  of  the  district  and  of  the  adjoining  districts  affected  have  an 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  each  supervisor  has  a  right  to  a  voice  in 
the  decision.  It  must  be  held  that  the  action  is  not  valid  unless  the 
whole  board  has  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

KIQHT  TO  OFFICE. 

Q.  A  district  officer  goes  off  with  his  family,  and  is  gone  some 
months.  It  is  supposed  that  he  has  moved  away  for  good,  and  an- 
other person  is  appointed  in  his  place.  The  old  incumbent  comes 
back,  says  he  never  intended  to  change  his  residence,  and  claims  the 
office.    Which  is  to  have  it? 

A.  The  office  did  not  actually  become  vacant  if  the  man  did  not 
change  his  residence.  The  board  or  town  clerk  was  justified  in  ap- 
pointing if  it  was  understood  that  the  man  had  moved  away.  The 
appointment  to  the  office  and  the  possession  thereof  were  prima  facie 
proofs  of  a  right  to  it.  The  old  incumbent,  if  really  entitled  to  it 
because  he  had  never  changed  his  legal  residence,  would  obtain  it  on 
a  quo  warranto,  but  not  without,  if  the  person  in  possession  did  not 
choose  to  give  it  up. 
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SCHOOL  TERM. 

A.  The  district  voted  six  months'  school.  Can  the  board,  there 
being  money  left,  extend  the  term  a  month  or  two? 

A.  Not  unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  a  vote  of  the  district  at  a 
special  meeting. 

FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Q.  If  a  special  town  meeting  is  to  be  called  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money  for  a  free  high  school,  must  three-fourths  of  the  voters 
be  notified? 

A.  There  is  no  provision  of  law  to  this  effect.  The  meeting 
would  be  called  under  the  general  statute.  (Taylor's  Statutes,  XV,  38 ; 
Revised  Statutes,  XV,  16.)  In  the  case  of  a  single  district,  the  meet- 
ing would  be  called  under  Sec.  21  of  the  School  Code,  and  three- 
fourths  would  have  to  be  notified.  > 

Q.  If  a  free  high  school  is  established  by  the  town  and  maintained 
in  a  certain  district,  would  scholars  from  other  districts  be  entitled  to 
free  tuition  in  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades  of  that  district? 

A.  If  a  town  establishes  a  high  school,  or  takes  up  a  school  al- 
ready in  operation,  as  a  town  high  school,  all  suitably  qualified  pu- 
pils in  the  town  become  entitled  to  free  tuition  in  such  school  only, 
and  not  in  any  lower  grades  taught  in  connection  therewith.  The 
high  school  would  be  a  town  affair,  and  would  in  effect  grade  all  the 
schools.  But  the  several  districts  would  still  maintain  their  lower 
schools,  each  for  itself.  This  illustrates  the  superior  advantages  of  a 
complete  town  system. 

CONTRACTS. 

Q.  Our  teacher  held  an  unexpired  third  grade  certificate,  limited 
to  another  town.  By  request  of  the  board,  the  superintendent 
changed  it  to  this  town.  Is  the  certificate  valid,  and  can  she  collect 
her  pay? 

A.  The  superintendent  must  be  held  to  have  the  power  to  make 
the  change.  The  certificate  is  good  for  the  second  town,  and  she  is 
entitled  to  recover  under  it  for  her  services  as  teacher. 

DIVISION  OF  TOWN. 

Q.  The  county  board  divided  our  town  and  so  our  district.  How 
does  it  affect  us?  Some  claim  that  we  can  get  no  money  from  the 
territory  in  the  town  set  off. 

A.    That  is  not  correct.    You  simply  became  a  joint  district. 
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DECISIONS. 

The  following  decisions  touch  the  matter  of  the  annullment  of 
teachers'  certificates,  and  are  adverse  to  the  idea  that  the  power  of  a 
superintendent  to  annul  may  be  invoked  or  exercised  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  a  teacher  from  a  school  because  some  of  the  people  are 
dissatisfied,  so  long  as  the  board  sanction  such  teacher  and  find  no 
cause  for  dismissal.  Tn  case  the  board  become  satisfied  that  the 
teacher  fails,  and  ought  to  be  removed,  they  have  the  power  to  dis- 
miss her,  making  settlement  with  her  for  the  time  taught.  Before 
taking  this  course,  the  board  should  be  reasonably  sure  they  can  jus- 
tify it. 

Matilda  Hanks,  ) 

w.  [-     Fallows,  Supl.,  by  Pradt,  AssH.  (1871.) 

Superintendent  of  Marquette  Co. ) 

The  appellee  was  clerk  t>f  the  district  in  which  the  appellant  taught, 
as  well  as  superintendent  of  the  county,  and  had  hired  her  as  a  teacher 
in  the  primary  department.  He  had  granted  her  several  certificates,  including 
the  one  annulled,  and  she  had  taught  several  times  before.  Some  difference 
arose  between  the  appellant  and  the  other  teacher  about  hearing  certain  class- 
es, etc.  The  appellee,  as  clerk,  became  dissatisfied  with  her,  in  this  regard, 
and  asked  her  to  resign,  but  was  willing,  as  superintendent,  that  she  should 
retain  her  certificate  and  teach  elsewhere.  Being  sustained  and  justified  by 
the  majority  of  the  board,  however,  she  declined  to  resign,  whereupon  the  ap- 
pellee annulled  her  certificate. 

Held,  that  the  appellee  was  not  warranted  in  annulling  the  certificate  on  the 
ground  assigned;  that  the  majority  of  the  board  had  power  to  dismiss  the 
teacher,  if  they  found  that  in  any  way  she  failed  to  fulfill  her  contract;  that 
as  they  sustained  her,  and  approved  her  action  in  regard  to  hearing  the  classes, 
etc.,  the  appellee,  as  clerk,  should  have  acquiesced ;  that,  as  superintendent,  he 
had  power  to  annul  her  certificate,  if  he  found  her  an  unfit  person  to  hold  one, 
but  this  was  not  claimed.  Suggested,  that  though  not  forbidden  by  law,  a 
county  superintendent  should  not  hold  the  office  of  district  clerk. 

Appeal  sustained,  and  certificate  continued  in  force. 

Celia  Gordon,  ) 

vs.  y     Fallows,  SupL,  by  Pradt,  Ass't.  (1873.) 

Superintendent  of  Juneau  Co. ) 

The  appellant,  as  appears  from  the  testimony,  was  somewhat  strict  in  her  dis- 
cipline as  a  teacher;  "made  the  scholars  get  their  lessons,"  and  sometimes 
kept  them  in  at  recess  for  failure  to  do  so.  This  excited  opposition,  but  as  the 
board  approved  of  her  manner  of  conducting  ihe  school,  she  kept  on  in  the 
same  way.  At  length,  however,  the  opposition  and  insubordination  was  so 
great  that  the  board  requested  her  to  resign.  This  she  declined  to  do;  where- 
upon the  county  superintendent  was  called  in  and  annulled  her  certificate  on 
the  ground  that  she  failed  to  manage  and  govern  the  school  in  which  she  was  en- 
gaged. 

Held,  that  if  the  teacher  failed,  through  her  own  fault,  to  govern  the  school 
properly,  the  remedy  was  her  dismissal  by  the  board;  that  it  was  not  necessa- 
ry to  invoke  the  power  of  the  superintendent;  and  that  it  was  unjust  to  de- 
prive the  teacher  of  her  certificate  and  all  opportunity  to  teach  in  the  countv, 
because  of  a  partial  failure  in  one  school,  more  especially  as  the  fault  was  in 
part  that  of  the  people  in  not  seconding  her  efforts  to  maintain  proper  dis- 
cipline. 

Appeal  sustained,  and  certificate  continued  in  force. 
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E  D  I  T  O  R  I  AL. 


THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Measured  by  the  manifestations  of  public  interest,  the  University  was  never 
so  prosperous  and  popular  as  now.  The  unprecedented  crowds  present  on 
commencement  day,  and  the  eager  interest  taken  in  the  exercises  were  pleasing 
tokens  of  public  regard.  The  number  of  degrees  conferred  is  another  indica- 
tion of  progress.  In  the  old-fashioned  college  course,  now  designated  as  the 
"Ancient  Classical  Course/'  one  lady  and  five  gentlemen  took  their  first  de- 
gree. In  the  "Modern  Classical  Course,"  in  which  modern  languages  are  sub- 
stituted for  Greek,  two  ladies  and  four  gentlemen  were  graduated,  and  in 
"General  Science,"  or  the  scientific  course,  as  we  suppose  it  may  be  called, 
fifteen  of  the  gentler  and  nine  of  the  sterner  sex  gained  their  B.  S.  In  civil 
engineering,  two  gentlemen;  in  mining  and  metallurgy,  two;  and  in  law, 
twenty-five,  took  their  first  degree.  Three  old  graduates,  Almeron  Gillett,  Geo. 
B.  Cllne,  and  James  W.  Bash  ford  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  course,  and 
one  gentleman,  J.  J.  Thornton,  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  as  an  honor,  while  two 
more,  namely,  W.  A.  F.  Brown,  of  Dumfries,  Scotland,  and  J.  H.  Carpenter, 
Esq.,  of  this  city,  were  honored  with  an  LL.  D.  Thus  the  total  number  of  de- 
grees conferred  was  seventy-three.  The  regents  were  sufficiently  sparing  in  the 
bestowment  of  honors,  for  which  we  should  be  thankful,  and  set  it  down  as  a 
good  sign. 

With  an  accomplished  and  popular  President,  an  able  and  experienced  fac- 
ulty, liberal  if  not  ample  apparatus  for  instruction,  including  the  soon.to-be 
completed  Science  Hall,  and  with  an  assured  and  sufficient  income,  the  Uni- 
versity has  now  reached  a  point  where  it  may  begin  to  assert  its  strength  and 
dignity,  and  cut  itself  loose  from  all  sources  of  weakness  and  occasions  for 
cavil.  Its  chief  want  now,  we  take  it,  is  students ;  not  merely  an  indiscrimin- 
ate crowd  of  boys  and  girla  who  have  not  yet  passed  beyond  the  point  of  mere 
pupilage,  but  young  men  and  women  who  have  already  reached  the  condi- 
tion of  self.poised  students.  We  heard  with  great  satisfaction,  therefore,  an 
expression  of  a  hope  on  the  part  of  the  President  some  time  ago,  before  some 
legislative  committees,  that  the  preparatory  department  might  ere  long  be 
eliminated.  The  reasons  for  this  are  too  obvious  to  need  restatement  here. 
They  are  felt  by  none  so  forcibly  as  by  the  President  and  faculty.  The  longer 
continuance  of  this  department  is  a  source  of  weakness  and  not  of  strength. 
The  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  two  years  hence,  we  trust  may  witness  the  de- 
sired elimination. 

With  a  population  now  about  equal  to  that  of  Michigan,  with  at  least  an 
equal  amplitude  of  natural  resources,  and  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
great  and  growing  region  lying  to  the  west,  Wisconsin,  though  a  younger  state, 
ought  ere  long  to  rival  her  sister  state  in  her  University.  To  this  end  we  hope 
that  by  the  time  indicated,  the  University  will  feel  able  to  say  that  she  offers 
instruction  to  such  students,  and  such  only,  as  are  ready  to  begin  at  least  as 
3-Vol.  VI.,  No.  7. 
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far  along  as  the  opening  of  a  college  course.  Under  this  policy,  and  that  of 
filling  her  chairs,  whenever  any  are  to  be  filled,  with  first-class  men  only— men 
who  already  have  a  reputation,  she  may  reasonably  expect  to  draw  many  stu- 
dents from  abroad,  and  in  time  to  make  Madison,  so  beautiful  for  situation, 
even  more  famed  than  Ann  Arbor  as  a  seat  of  learning. 

In  the  American  sense  of  the  term,  a  University  is  a  college  with  some  Uni- 
versity attachments.  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Ann  Arbor,  and  per- 
haps two  or  three  more  institutions,  come  within  this  category.  A  prominent 
feature  of  our  University,  so  far  as  the  number  of  students  is  concerned,  is  the 
law  department.  Looking  at  the  faculty,  the  department  is  a  credit  to  the  insti- 
tution. Can  we  say  the  same  looking  at  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  class  ? 
There  may  be  a  need  in  the  world  for  lawyers  of  the  stamp  indicated,  and  it 
may  be  a  legitimate  business  for  somebody  to  furnish  them,  but  we  think  it  is 
not  for  a  state  University;  nor  is  it  justice  to  college  graduates  to  put  them 
down  on  the  same  plane  with  students  who  have  gone  through  no  such  prepar- 
atory discipline.  We  think  every  intelligent  friend  of  the  University  must  be 
ready  to  say,  let  the  standard  for  admission  to  the  law  class  be  raised.        P. 


OUR  UNIVERSITY  PRESIDENT. 

President  Bascom,  of  the  State  University,  is  the  author  of  no  less  than 
seven  distinct  philosophical  works,  as  shown  in  the  collection  of  "  Books  Pub- 
lished by  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,"  on  exhibition  in  the 
Wisconsin  Educational  Department  at  Philadelphia.  The  following  are  the 
titles:  "Political  Economy";  "Philosophy  of  Rhetoric";  "Aesthetics"; 
"Principles  of  Psychology";  "  Science,  Philosophy  and  Religion":  "Philos- 
ophy of  English  Literature" ;  "  Philosophy  of  Religion." 

The  latter  volume,  the  largest  of  the  seven,  has  just  been  published  by 
Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  We  believe  it  has  not  yet  been 
fairly  placed  in  the  market,  nor  even  in  critics*  hands.  An  advance  copy  was 
sent  to  Philadelphia.  The  work  will,  as  soon  as  fully  known,  attract  attention 
and  materially  advance  the  already  high  reputation  of  its  author  for  bold, 
original  and  profound  thinking  on  several  of  the  greatest  problems  with 
which  humanity  has  ever  grappled.  This  volume  is,  we  believe,  almost  wholly 
a  Wisconsin  production,  having  been  written  since  its  author  came  to  Madison. 

Very  few  college  presidents  in  the  country,  and  we  think  no  other  in  the 
west,  can  6how  such  a  record  of  an  industrious  and  fertile  intellectual  life  as 
the  present  able  head  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  And  he  is  still  a  young 
man,  scarcely  yet  in  the  prime  of  life.  Let  Wisconsin  honor  and  long  retain 
him.  If  her  choice  youth  shall  continue  to  be  trained  by  such  men,  she  will 
not  lack  the  cultured  leaders  that  give  to  society  both  stability  and  brilliancy. 


Chas.  A.  Weibbbod,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Normal  Regents,  (re- 
siding at  Oshkosh,)  having  deceased,  the  Governor  has  appointed  S.  M.  Hay, 
of  the  same  place,  as  his  successor. 
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STATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  for  State  Teachers'  Certificates,  for  the  current 
year,  consists  of  Prof.  C.  F.  Viebahn  of  Manitowoc,  President  W.  D.  Parker 
of  River  Falls,  and  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury  of  Whitewater. 

A  special  examination  was  held  by  these  gentlemen,  pursuant  to  call  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  at  Madison,  commencing  June  26th,  and  closing  July 
1st.  Twenty-four  applicants  were  present.  At  the  conclusion,  the  board  for- 
mally recommended  the  granting  of  permanent  certificates  to  the  following 
persons,  who  had  satisfactorily  met  the  requirements  for  the  same: 

Martha  Kidder,  Eau  Claire. 

Clinton  H.  Lewis,  Madison. 

Albert  Wood,  Prairie  du  Sac. 

J.  F.  Byers,  Black  Earth. 

John  L.  Cleary,  Sheboygan. 

Thomas  L.  Cleary,  Platteville. 

The  board  also  recommended  that  a  limited  certificate  of  five  years  be  grant- 
ed to: 

Michael  H.  Cleary,  May  hew. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations,  the  State  Superintendent  has  is- 
sued to  each  of  the  above  parties  the  designated  certificate,  except  to  Clinton 
H.  Lewis,  who  lacks  a  portion  of  the  nine  terms*  experience  in  teaching,  re- 
quired  by  the  rules.  To  Mr.  Lewis  a  five  years'  certificate  has  therefore  been 
given. 

The  above  special  examination  was  appointed  and  held  at  the  request  and 
for  the  accommodation  of  something  like  a  dozen  University  students,  mostly 
members  of  the  graduating  class. 

The  regular  annual  examination  will  be  held  at  the  usual  and  legally  desig- 
nated time,  commencing  Tuesday,  August  8th,  1876,  at  8%  o'clock  a.  m.  Ap- 
plicants will  carefully  note  the  following  conditions  and  order  of  subjects 
copied  from  the  circular  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent: 

Applicants  for  Certificates  will  be  examined  in  the  following  branches  of 
study  : 

(1).  For  an  unlimited  State  Certificate,  the  branches  of  study  now  required 
for. a  first  grade  county  certificate,  with  the  addition  of  English  Literature,  and 
the  rudiments  of  Botany,  Zoology,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Political  Economy  and 
Mental  Philosophy.  Applicants  for  this  grade  must  present  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  successful  teaching  for  at  least  nine  terms. 

(2).  For  a  limited  (five  years')  State  Certificate,  the  branches  of  study  now 
required  for  a  first  grade  county  certificate,  with  the  addition  of  English  Lit- 
erature and  the  rudiments  of  Mental  Philosophy.  Applicants  for  this  grade 
must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  teaching  for  at  least  three 
terms. 

Applicants  who  fail  in  any  of  the  branches  required  for  either  of  the  above 
certificates,  may  present  themselves  for  re-examination  in  such  studies  within 
one  year.  A  re  examination  in  the  branches  in.  which  they  were  successful 
will  not  be  required. 
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ORDER  OP  EXAMINATION. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  8th. — Arithmetic,  Orthography  and  Orthoepy,  English  Gram- 
mar, Reading  and  Oral  Exercises. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  9th. — Algebra,  Civil  Government,  Geography,  United 
States  History,  Penmanship  and  Oral  Exercises. 

Thursday,  Aug.  10th. — Geometry,  English  Literature,  Natural  Philosophy,. 
Physiology,  Mental  Philosophy,  Theory  of  Teaching  and  Oral  Exercises. 

Friday,  Aug.  11th.— Political  Economy,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Geology,  Bot- 
any, and  Oral  Exercises. 

There  will  be  three  sessions  daily:  8.30  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.;  2  to  5  p.  m.; 
7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  year  of  great  prosperity  with  the  Normal  Schools  has  just  closed.  The 
usual  exercises  incident  to  the  end  of  the  school  year  passed  off  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned.  The  new  River  Falls  Normal  has  not  yet  reached 
the  dignity  of  graduating  classses,  but  has  done,  from  all  reports,  excellent 
service  in  laying  the  proper  foundations  for  its  future  beneficent  work  in  a  part  of 
the  state  hitherto  not  blessed  with  superior  educational  advantages.  In  due 
time  will  come  the  graduates,  and  worthy  ones,  too.  The  year's  experience 
has  shown  President  Parker  to  be  completely  master  of  the  situation,  justify- 
ing the  confidence  imposed  in  him  by  the  Regents.  He  has  been  ably  sup- 
ported by  Professors  Thayer  and  Earthman,  and  other  members  of  the  faculty. 

The  numbers  in  the  graduating  classes  of  the  three  other  schools  are  as 
follows : 

Platteville— Four  years' course,  7 

%<        — Two  years'  course,  -  lfc 

Whitewater — Four  years'  course,     -----  9       , 

"         — Two  years'  course,  -----  13 

Oshkosh— Four  years' course,  .  _  .  3 

"       — Two  years'  course,     ------  10 

19       3» 


Oor  Fourth  Normal  School.— By  a  circular,  we  see  that  the  State  Normal 
School  at  River  Falls,  will  open  August  30th,  1876,  and  uwill  oner  enlarged 
facilities  for  the  progress  of  those  persons  who  seek  to  improve  themselves  by 
study,  by  reflection,  and  by  practice  teaching."  Board  in  private  families  can 
be  procured  at  two  dollars  seventy-five  cents  to  three  dollars  fifty  cents  per 
week.  Clubs  of  students  can  board  themselves  at  a  total  expense  of  two  dol- 
lars per  week.  Rooms  for  purposes  of  self-board  can  be  rented  for  fifty  cents 
per  week.  The  calendar  for  1876-'77,  is  as  follows:  Fall  term,  Aug.  30—  Dec. 
21;  winter  term,  Jan.  3 — March  29;  spring  term,  April  4 — June  21. 
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THE  JOURNAL  AND  DISTRICT  OFFICERS. 

The  only  time  when  we  feel  despondent  respecting  educational  interests, 
and  indeed  take  a  gloomy  view  of  human  nature  in  general,  is  when  reading 
such  words  as  the  following,  received  some  time  ago  with  an  advance  sub- 
scription for  the  Journal:  u  I  have  endeavored  to  persuade  some  of  the  school 
district  clerks  in  this  town  to  subscribe,  but  they  are  all  afraid  their  districts 
will  not  approve  of  it.  I  think  if  they  would  take  the  Journal,  and  read  it, 
they  would  make  fewer  blunders  in  their  proceedings  and  reports." 

The  Journal  contains  annually  some  hundreds  of  official  opinions  on 
matters  in  which  district  officers,  are  officially  and  personally  interested;  it 
contains  a  full  report  of  all  legislative  action  respecting  educational  interests; 
a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  two  annual  meetings  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association ;  educational  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  from  other  countries;  advertisements  of  leading  publishers  of  text-books, 
and  manufacturers  of  school  apparatus;  standing  advertisements  of  the  State 
University  and  the  8tate  Normal  Schools;  articles  on  educational  topics  from 
the  best  professional  talent  in  the  state,  the  president  of  the  University,  presi- 
dents of  our  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools,  professors  in  all  these,  county  su- 
perintendents, principals  of  high  schools,  etc.;  selected  articles  from  the  best 
educational  journal*  of  other  states  and  countries,— all  this  for  the  trifling 
sum  of  one  dollar  per  year  and  postage.  And  yet  are  there  multitudes  of  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  too  mean  or  too  ignorant  to  approve  of  the  expense  incurred 
for  a  single  copy,  when  the  law  expressly  authorizes  the  subscription,  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  district  clearly  warrant  it?  This  ignorance  or  miserly  par- 
simony is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  intelligent  management  which  secures 
goodv schools.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  management  that  hires  cheap  and  ig- 
norant teachers,  provides  no  blackboard,  gives  no  sheltering  trees  to  the  school 
house  and  grounds,  furnishes  no  decent  outside  conveniences,  and,  in  general, 
leaves  undone  the  things  that  ought  to  be  done  to  secure  for  the  children  those 
educational  advantages  for  which  district  officers  are  elected. 


NORMAL  INSTITUTES-1876. 

REVISED    LIST, 

County,  Place.  Time.      Duration.       Conductors. 

Brown WettDepere July    24..  4  weeks..  M.  Kirwan,  J.  M.  Rait. 

Buffalo Alma Aug't  14..  lweek...  A.  Earthman. 

Calumet Chilton Ang't  7..  4  weeks..  A.  J.  Hutton,  W.  B.  Mlnnaghan. 

Clark Neilsville Sept.    4..  lweek  ..  A.  Earthman. 

Grant Lancaster Ang't   7. .  2  weeks. .  D.  McGregor,  A.  North. 

Green Monticello  Aus'tM..  4  weeks..  I.  N.  Stewart,  N.  C.  Twining. 

Jackson Black  Riv.  Falls. .  Aug't  21 . .  2  weeks. .  A.  Earthman,  L.  D.  Harvey. 

Jefferson Jefferton Aug't  21..  2  weeks..  H.  Barns,  Albert  Hardy. 

Janean Maueton Sept.    4..  2  weeks..  A.  Salisbury. 

Lafayette Darlington Ang't  21 . .  2  weeks . .  D.  McGregor,  H.  Jane. 

Manitowoc. . . .  Manitowoc Aug't  14. .  2  weeks. .  O.  R.  Smith,  A.  Salisbury. 

Pierce  Prescott  Aug't 21..  lweek...  W.D.Parker. 

Folk Osceola  Mills Aug't  7..  4  weeks..  J. B.  Thayer,  C.  W.  Fenlason. 

Richland Richland  Center..  Aug't  14..  2  weeks..  J.  H.  Terry,  E.  H.  Sprague. 

Sauk Prairie  du  Sac...  Aug't  7..  4  weeks..  C.  F.  Viebahn.  J.  T.  Lunn. 

Washington  ..  West  Bend Aug't  14..  3  weeks..  A.  O.  Wright.  W.  S.Johnson. 

Waupaca Waupaca     Aug't  7. .  4  weeks. .  R.  Graham,  J.  Q.  Emery. 

Walworth...  .  Elkhorn Aug't 21..  2 weeks..  A.  Salisbury,  J.  M.  Olin. 

Edward  Searing,  )  ^^  ,„  r«.#.v.^— 
W.  H.  Chandler;  \Com 'on  In*M««*- 
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We  have  been  asked  if  "  the  agitation  about  second  grade  Normal  graduates 
would  result  in  anything"— that  is,  in  subjecting  them  to  examinations  like 
other  teachers,  and  we  replied  that  we  hoped  it  would,  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  an  inevitable  antagonism  between  "Normals"  and  other  teachers  which 
should  be  softened  as  much  as  possible.  We  believe  it  is  not  good  policy  to 
issue  anything  in  the  semblance  of  a  Normal  diploma  or  certificate  of  profes- 
sional standing  to  any  but  bona  fide  graduates  In  a  full  course.  The  Normal 
schools  cannot  afford  to  put  their  seal  on  anything  short  of  this.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  can  send  out  into  all  parts  of  the  state  these  semi-graduates,  pre- 
pared to  sit  down  with  a  company  of  ordinary  teachers  for  examination,  and 
prepared  to  show  by  the  excellence  of  their  papers  the  excellence  and  thor- 
oughness of  the  instruction  they  have  received,  ft  will  be  a  demonstration  to 
their  examiners,  and  to  those  examined  with  them,  that  the  Normal  schools 
are  deserving  of  great  confidence.  And  thus,  although  these  students  may  be 
put  to  a  little  trouble,  they  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are 
making  a  good  return  to  their  alma  mater.  We  have  no  doubt  this  will  be  the 
view  taken  ultimately,  though  probably  not  just  yet.  In  the  meantime  we 
shall  have  the  graduates  of  the  University  and  other  colleges  still  clamoring 
for  a  recognition  of  their  rights;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  show  that  a  college 
diploma,  with  a  year's  experience  in  teaching  ought  not  to  count  for  as  much  at 
least  as  the  certificate  given  to  those  who  have  gone  over  the  shorter  Normal 
course,  after  a  year's  experience.  P. 

The  extract  from  Mr.  Rogers1  lecture  suggests  some  useful  though  unwel- 
come hints.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  spread-eagleism,  in  educational  matters  at 
least,  will  begin  to  diminish  sensibly  as  we  enter  upon  our  second  century. 
But  in  no  human  interest  can  sham  and  pretense  find  more  numerous  nooks  to 
hide  themselves  in  than  in  that  of  education.  It  will  take  a  good  while  to 
drag  them  fully  into  light,  and  expose  their  hollowness.  In  the  meantime  we 
are  by  no  means  without  redeeming  points.  In  a  series  of  articles  running 
through  Scribner,  the  history  of  some  of  our  older  and  better  colleges  is  given. 
In  concluding  that  of  Bowdoin,  the  writer  Bays,  "  in  these  luxuriant  days, 
when  Universities  spring  up  like  Jonah's  gourd,  in  a  night,  it  is  well  that  col- 
leges like  Bowdoin  stand  fast  by  the  inherited  principles  of  sound  conserva- 
tism, refusing  to  adopt  that  policy  of  inflation  which  would  darken  the  air 
with  diplomas,  and  rain  degrees  upon  the  just  and  unjust." 

America  has  long  surpassed  all  other  nations  in  the  power  of  boasting.  Let 
her  try  to  excel  hereafter  in  doing.  The  Great  Exposition  will  be  as  great  an 
eye-opener  to  Brother  Jonathan  as  that  in  London  was  to  Uncle  John  Bull. 

The  initial  article  in  this  number  is  somewhat  long,  but  it  will  by  no  means 
be  found  tedious.  G.  H.'s  "  Musings"  are  timely  as  well  as  good  natured.— We 
received  other  solutions  of  the  problem  solved  on  p.  268,  which  were  mislaid. — 
Another  installment  of  the  article  on  Geography  will  touch  upon  the  more 
modern  aspects  of  the  science.— The  extract  from  Mr.  Phelps*  Hand  Rook  will 
beget  a  desire  in  many  teachers  to  own  it. 
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I.  Historical  Sketch  of  Education  in  Wisconsin.  By  Rev.  W.  C.  Whilford,  Presi- 
dent of  MiUon  College. 

II.  Historical  Sketch  of  Normal  Instruction  in  Wisconsin.  By  Albert  Salisbury ', 
A.  3(.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Whitewater  State  Normal  School. 

III.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  By  S.  H.  Carpenter,  LL. 
D.,  Professor,  etc.,  in  the  University. 

IV.  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Colleges  of  Wisconsin.  Prepared  by  the  Colleges, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Ilev.  A.  L.  Chapin,  D.  D.,  President  of  Beloit 
College. 

The  above  volumes  were  expressly  prepared  for  the  educational  exhibit  of 
Wisconsin  at  the  International  Centennial  Exhibition,  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  four  volumes  contain  respectively  127, 103,  98,  and  120  pages.  They  have 
been  prepared  with  great  care,  are  full,  reliable,  and  valuable  contributions  to 
the  permanent  history  of  our  State,  and  constitute  perhaps  the  best  feature  of 
our  educational  representation  at  Philadelphia.  In  beauty  of  paper,  typogra- 
phy, and  binding,  they  are  every  way  unexceptionable.  The  Historical  Sketch 
of  Normal  Instruction  is  illustrated  with  lithographic  views  of  our  four  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  the  Sketch  of  the  Colleges,  with  engravings  of  the  college 
buildings  at  Racine  and  Ripon,  and  of  Memorial  Hall  and  plan  of  the  grounds 
of  Beloit  College. 

An  appendix  to  the  first  of  the  above  volumes  contains  a  "Historical  Sketch 
of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,"  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Butler,  LL.  D., 
and  a  u  Historical  sketch  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and 
Letters,"  by  Prof.  John  E.  Davie*,  of  the  State  University.  Both  of  these  are 
carefully  prepared  and  valuable  articles. 

Only  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  each  volume  have  been  printed,  barely 
enough  for  exchanges  at  Philadelphia,  and  for  supplying  a  copy  to  the  library 
of  each  College  and  Normal  School  in  the  State. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  the  publication  of  a  larger  edition  of  these 
valuable  sketches  was  impossible.  This  is  the  common  expression  ot  all  who 
have  seen  the  beautiful  volumes,  the  most  casual  inspection  begetting  a  desire 
of  ownership.  If  practicable,  however,  the  sketches,  somewhat  abridged,  will 
appear  next  fall  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, for  the  present  Centennial  Year. 

Words  :  Their  U6K  and  Abuse.  By  William  Matthews,  LL.  D..  author  of 
"Getting  on  in  the  World,"  etc.  Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  384  pp.,  12 
mo.    Price,  $2.00. 

This  solid  looking  and  solid  feeling  book  is  not  only  a  credit  to  our  western 
metropolis,  as  a  specimen  of  mechanical  skill  in  bock-making,  but  as  to  its 
literary  character.  Under  the  heads  of  The  Significance  of  Words,  The  Mo- 
rality of  Words,  Grand  Words,  Small  Words,  Words  without  Meaning,  Some 
Abuses  of  Words,  Saxon  Words  or  Romanic?  The  Secret  of  Apt  Words,  The 
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Fallacies  in  Words,  Nicknames,  Curiosities  of  Language  and  Common  Impro- 
prieties of  Speech,  the  author  has  grouped  a  most  instructive  body  of  informa- 
tion and  disquisition.  There  is  nothing  more  needed,  just  now,  in  our  midst, 
as  a  collateral  help  to  the  restoration  of  honesty  and  truthfulness,  than  a  study 
of  the  power  and  proper  use  of  words.  Side  by  side  with  all  our  deterioration 
in  morals  and  in  the  true  dignity  of  life,  has  been  a  corresponding  one  in  lan- 
guage and  style.  We  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Matthews*  book  will  do  good  aside 
from  its  more  legitimate  uses  as  a  scholarly  and  valuable  contribution  to  the 
fascinating  "  study  of  words,"  and  hope  it  may  have  a  wide  circulation.  Who- 
ever has  read  "Getting  on  in  the  World,"  and  profited  by  its  wise  counsels, 
will  want  this  book  and  will  find  it  no  mean  auxiliary  to  an  honorable  success 
in  life. 
Thb  Pilot  and  His  Wife;  A  Norse  Love  Story.    By  Jonas  Lie.    Translated 

by  Mrs.  Ole  Bull.    Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

Prof.  Anderson's  Norse  Mythology,  and  some  other  recent  publications,  have 
awakened  a  new  interest  in  Scandinavian  lands  and  literature.  There  is  not 
much  in  the  plot  of  the  story  before  us,  but  a  good  deal  in  the  naive  freshness 
of  the  life  which  it  depicts,  which  has  about  it  a  strong  flavor  of  the  sea 
withal.  With  the  other  tales  of  the  author,  "The  Man  of  Second  Sight,1'  and 
"The  Three-Master,  Future,"  it  makes  a  fitting  complement  to  the  fascinating 
tales  of  Bjornsen,  the  great  delineator  of  Norse  peasant  life.  We  cannot  say 
how  good  the  translation  may  be,  but  have  no  doubt  it  is  well  done ;  at  all 
events,  the  English  is  good,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  somf  books. 
The  fair  translator  sometimes,  at  least,  is  a  resident  of  our  city,  and  we  shall 
be  doubly  pleased  if  her  literary  venture  meets  with  the  success  which  it  cer- 
tainly deserves. 
A  Manual  of  Arithmetic.     By  E.  E.  White,  A.  M.,  author  of  "  Graded 

School  Arithmetics,"  etc.     Cincinnati :  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 

This  is  a  "  Hand  Book  for  Teachers,"  not  a  text-book  for  classes,  and  will  be 
very  acceptable  to  all  teachers  who  do  not  feel  as  strong  in  their  methods  in 
elementary  arithmetic  as  they  could  wish — and  this,  we  surmise,  is  a  good 
many.  Mr.  White's  arithmetics  have  been  received  with  much  favor,  and 
whether  his  books  or  some  others  are  used,  the  "  Manual,"  in  its  suggestions, 
methods,  models,  and  illustrative  selections,  cannot  but  be  of  service  to  any 
teacher.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the  book  is  thoroughly  well  made  by 
printer  and  binder. 

Lippincott's  Magazine  for  July  continues  its  timely  papers  on  "  The  Cen- 
tury—Its Fruits  and  its  Festival."  The  present  number  takes  you  into  the 
"Main  Building."  Then  comes  a  "Glimpse  of  Philadelphia  in  July,  1876," 
which,  with  the  preceding  paper  and  those  that  follow,  especially  a  notewor- 
thy centennial  poem  of  fifteen  pages,  by  Sidney  Lanier,  entitled  "Psalm  of 
the  West,"  make  up  an  uncommonly  attractive  number. 

The  Home  Scientist,  published  at  Wads  worth,  Ohio,  is  an  eight  page  pa- 
per, at  $1.00,  whose  title  explains  its  object.  It  is  well  filled  with  interesting 
matter,  and  among  other  uses,  such  a  paper  is  a  good  alternate  for  reading 
books  in  school.  It  has  also  a  juvenile  department.  Address  John  A.  Clark, 
Publisher. 
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We  are  barely  able  to  allude  to  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Annual  Session  of  the  Wisconsin  Teach- 
ers' Association,  Just  closed  in  Milwaukee. 
The  session  was  every  way  successful,  the  at- 
tendance good,  the  papers  mostly  excellent, 
the  weather  perfect.  The  Association  most 
fitly  recognised  the  admirable  reception  given 
it  by  Milwaukee  and  its  efficient  and  untiring 
superintendent,  by  unanimously  electing  Mr. 
MacAlister  its  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 
A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  will  appear  in 
our  next  issue. 

The  Centennial  National  Institute,  at  Phil- 
adelphia, was  inaugurated  on  the  5th  Inst.,  and 
for  a  period  of  two  months  will  hold  daily 
morning  sessions  of  from  two  to  three  hours 
In  length.  Prof.  George  P.  Beard  has  spent 
three  months  in  correspondence  with  the  lead- 
ing educators  of  this  and  other  countries,  and 
their  letters  show  a  deep  interest  in  the  enter- 
prise. A  course  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  lec- 
tures will  be  delivered  in  the  institute  by  the 
most  eminent  educators  of  the  land.  The  lec- 
tures and  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  will 
be  published  dally,  and  collected  into  book 
form  at  the  close  of  the  course. 

A  flying  visit  to  Ripon,  in  commencement 
week,  to  fulfill  an  engagement  with  certain  lit- 
erary societies,  gave  us  our  first  acquaintance 
with  that  beautiful  little  city,  and  the  facnlty 
and  students  of  its  excellent  college.  We  were 
most  favorably  impressed  with  what  we  saw. 
The  quiet  beauty  of  the  town,  the  pleasant  col- 
lege grounds,  the  substantial  buildings,  the 
cultured  and  hospitable  professors,  the  bright 
and  gentlemanly  students,  and  the  intelligent 
faces  that  filled  the  Opera  House  in  the  eve- 
ning,—all  these  linger  in  pleasant  memory  and 
tend  to  convince  us  that  Ripon  and  Ripon  Col- 
lege afford  excellent  advantages  of  both  socie- 
ty and  instruction.  The  college,  as  we 
learned,  has  already  a  permanent  and  product- 
,  ive  endowment  fund  of  $50,000,  assuring  its  fu- 
ture. This  was  chiefly  secured  through  the  ef- 
forts of  President  Merrlman,  to  whose  efficient 
management  the  institution  largely  owes  its 
present  prosperity.  Failing  health  having  de- 
prived the  college  of  his  personal  services  for 
some  time  past,  Professor  Merrill  has  been  act- 
ing president,  and  since  our  visit  we  learn  the 
latter  has  been  formally  elected  to  the  position 
he  has  been  actually  and  successfully  filling. 
President    Merrill    will   not  disappoint    the 


friends  of  the  college.  He  succeeds  a  man  of 
strong  character,  but  will  himself  prove  a  wor- 
thy successor. 

LOCAL  papers  have  noticed  favorably  an  ed- 
ucational lecture  given  by  Prof.  J.  G.  Davies, 
principal  of  the  Waupaca  high  school.  The 
Waupaca  Republican  says  of  the  lecture,  as 
given  in  Stetson's  Hall  in  that  city:  "It  is  a 
well  prepared  and  instructive  address,  entirely 
practical,  and  presents  many  Ideas  that  are  of 
value.  The  large  attendance  and  close  atten- 
tion given  to  the  speaker  are  evidence  of  his 
popularity  among  the  people  of  this  place/' 

The  list  of  books  published  by  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  now  forming 
part  of  our  state  exhibit  at  Philadelphia, 
comprises  thirty  volumes.  The  authorship  is 
distributed  as  follows:  President  Bascom,  7; 
Prof.  Carpenter,  S;  Prof.  Anderson,  4;  Prof. 
Allen,12  (11  vols,  of  the  classical  series  of  which 
he  is  associate  editor,  and  his  "Slave  Songs  of 
the  united  States,);  Ex-President  Chadbourne, 
2;  Essays  and  Addresses  by  various  members 
of  the  faculty,  3. 

The  most  elegantly  bound  volume  in  the 
Wisconsin  educational  department,  Is  a  copy 
of  Prof.  Searing's  edition  of  Virgil's  Aeneid, 
sent  to  him  expressly  for  the  exhibit  by  his 
publishers,  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  ft  Co..  of  New 
York.  With  Its  tinted  paper,  beautiful  en- 
gravings, finely  lithographed  fac-stmile  page 
of  the  oldest  existing  VIrgillan  manu- 
script, and  Its  exquisite  binding,  this  volume  Is 
an  admirable  Illustration  of  the  advance  made 
in  the  mechanical  appearance  of  text-books 
during  the  century.  Compare  It  with  the 
specimens  of  school-books  used  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Con- 
necticut educational  department.  In  the  ad- 
joining room. 

A  LETTER  recently  received  by  the  State  Su- 
perintendent contained  the  Inquiry  whether 
in  common  district  schools  it  is  "advisable,  in 
spelling,  to  pronounce  the  syllables."  The  an- 
swer was  promptly  sent,  '*I  think  it  advisable 
in  oral  spelling,  to  pronounce  the  syllables,  in 
the  good,  old-fashioned  way.'* 

We  see  statements  to  the  effect  that,  calling 
the  fare  for  the  round  trip  $30  to  $35,  the  ex- 
pense to  Philadelphia,  with  a  stop  of  a  week, 
need  not  be  more  than  $C0  to  180. 
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THE  large  addition  to  the  Whitewater  Nor- 
mal School  building  is  nearly  completed,  the 
plastering  being  all  done,  and  wood  finishing 
and  painting  progressing  rapidly.  This  build- 
ing is  now  the  largest  of  the  four,  and  will  be 
very  commodious. 

THE  town  of  Grand  Rapids,  Wood  Co.,  has 
reorganized  under  the  Town  System,  Louis  Van 
Slate,  President,  and  W.  E.  Zetter,  Secretary. 
We  trust  this  is  the  prelude  to  the  general 
adoption  of  the  system  in  that  wide-awake 
county. 

The  Madison  Patriot,  recalling  the  early  days 
of  the  University,  describes  the  procession  on 
commencement  day  as  embracing  a  crowd  of 
u0fty,"  marching  ''through  brush  and  timber" 
after  a  band  made  up  of  "snare-drum,  clario- 
nett  and  fiddles."  The  real  founders  of  the 
University,  it  says,  were  Chancellor  J.  H.  La- 
throp.  and  Prof.  J.  W.  Sterling.  "To  their  un- 
paid and  almost  thankless  labor,  their  zeal, 
watchfulness,  earnestness,  and  tireless  and  un- 
selfish devotion,  it  owes  all  it  is  or  is  to  be;  for 
it  owes  Its  birth,  nursing,  and  rearing  to  man's 
estate  almost  exclusively  to  their  endeavors." 

There  is  a  refreshing  gleam  of  common 
sense  and  honesty  in  the  following  words  of 
Bishop  Whipple  in  regard  to  a  school  estab- 
lished by  him  at  Faribault,  In  Minnesota,  in 
1865:  *'We  founded  a  school,  and  not  a  college, 
because  we  did  not  believe  in  shams.  We 
were  too  poor  to  found  a  college.  We  could 
begin  a  school.  We  thought  the  people  would 
respect  a  school  which  taught  collegiate  stud- 
ies, and  that  they  would  despise  a  college 
which  was  merely  a  grammar  school." 

Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Governor  for  another  term  of  four  years. 
He  has  been  ten  years  in  office— longer,  we 
suppose,  than  any  other  man  now  at  the  head 
of  a  state  system  in  the  Union.  This  is  the 
true  policy. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  has  declared 
the  last  law  in. regard  to  the  county  superln- 
tendency,  in  consequence  of  its  serious  defects 
of  title,  to  be  unconstitutional.  This  decision, 
as  we  understand,  ousts  newly  elected  incum- 
bents, if  their  predecessors  claim  the  office. 
Indiana  is  said  to  make  an  extremely  credit- 
able showing  in  educational  matters,  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  collection  of  stone  and  copper  relics  of 
a   pro-historic  and,  perhaps,   pre-Indian  era 


entrusted  to  the  State  Historical  Society,  con- 
tains nearly  9,000  specimens,  and  we  sup- 
pose its  equal  can  not  be  found  in  any  State  in 
the  Union.  The  Society  is  exceedingly  fortu- 
nate in  securing  this  invaluable  addition  to  the 
fine  collection  of  relics  already  in  its  possession, 
and  they  cannot  but  attract  much  attention 
while  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lucius  Heritage,  a  graduate  of  Milton 
College,  class  of  1874,  and  for  two  years  past  a 
teacher  in  the  Milwaukee  Academy,  will  sail 
for  Europe  about  the  first  of  August,  to  prose- 
cute his  philological  studies  at  one  of  the  great 
German  Universities.  He  expects  to  be  gone 
three  or  four  years.  Mr.  Heritage  is  a  young 
man  of  fine  abilities  and  already  superior  at- 
tainments, who  has  decided  to  make  teaching 
his  profession,  believing  that  in  its  upper  ranks 
there  are  attractions  and  rewards  to  justify  the 
ample  preparation  he  designs  to  make.  We 
think  that  he  is  correct.  This  country  needs 
and  will  appreciate  increasingly  as  teachers 
such  profound  scholars  as  Mr.  H.  must  become. 

The  readers  of  the  Journal  may  expect  oc- 
casional "Notes  from  a  German  University," 
among  the  attractions  of  future  numbers. 

THE  National  TeacherS  Monthly  does  not 
**  believe  in  teachers  being  pensioned"— "wa- 
ges should  be  such  as  to  enable  teachers  to  lay 
up  and  invest  some  money."  Good ;  but  how 
shall  the  wages  be  got  up  to  that  desirable 
point? 

A  correspondent  asks:  "Why  do  nearly  all 
the  peninsulas  on  the  earth  point  toward  the 
south?"  Will  some  one  favor  us  with  a  clear, 
brief,  and  well  supported  explanation  of  this 
peninsulistic  peculiarity? 


THE  folly  of  sustaining  a  vast  army  of  school 
officers  for  a  much  smaller  number  of  schools, 
is  illustrated  in  Ohio,  where,  according  to  the 
last  report  of  the  commissioner,  there  are  42,- 
000  officers,  "  never  quite  agreeing  as  to  the 
employment  of  teachers,  the  salaries  paid  them, 
the  distribution  of  the  school  fund,  the  erection 
and  location  of  school-houses,  or  the  character 
of  those  bouses.  Thirty-two  thousand  local  di- 
rectors are  clashing,  striving,  wrangling  with 
ten  thousand  members  of  township  boards  of 
education  about  the  provision  for  ten  thousand 
schools/'  This  is  worse  than  our  condition,  as 
Ohio  is  attempting  vainly  to  have  a  mixture  of 
the  town  and  district  systems.  In  this  state, 
we  have  an  aggregate  of  from  18,000  to  19,0CO 
officials  to  manage  school  matters,  where  6,000 
or  6,000  would  answer  every  purpose  far  better,, 
under  a  simple  compact  town  system. 


NOTES. 
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The  experiment  of  women  as  county  super- 
intendents le,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  working 
satisfactorily  in  this  State.  Miss  Agnes  Hos- 
ford,  superintendent  of  Eaa  Claire  county,  is 
performing  her  duties  with  great  industry  and 
intelligence,  and,  what  is  important,  with  gene- 
ral popular  approval.  She  has  shown  her  fit- 
ness in  one  respect  by  courageously  and  wisely 
refusing  certificates  at  the  spring  examination 
to  a  large  number  of  unqualified  applicants, 
and  thereby  secured  for  the  schools  of  the 
county  the  best  available  teachers.  At  the  ex- 
amination, of  one  hundred  and  twenty  appli- 
cants for  third  grade  certificates,  only  sixty 
were  successful  In  obtaining  the  full  license. 
Her  published  report  of  examinations  indicates 
the  earnestness  and  devotion  she  Is  giving  to 
the  work  there.  She  says  therein :  *•  I  hope  to 
see  every  school  in  the  county  during  the  sum- 
mer; in  the  meantime,  I  would  say  to  young 
teachers  who  are  just  entering  upon  the  work, 
you  will  certainly  meet  with  difficulties,  you 


will  find  yourself  weak  where  you  perhaps  did 
not  expect  it.  Let  me  urge  you  not  to  conceal 
the  defects,  but  remedy  them ;  do  not  cover  up 
the  weakness,  but  try  to  make  it  strength.  You 
will  find  friends  to  help  you.  Be  earnest  in 
your  work.  There  is  no  school,  however  unim- 
portant, that  is  not  worthy  your  best  energies. 
Make  daily  preparation  for  your  work,  and 
whatever  you  undertake  to  do  or  to  teach,  let  it 
be  done  to  the  best  of  your  ability." 

Of  the  two  other  lady  superintendents  in  re- 
moter and  newer  counties,  we  hear  less,  but  re- 
ports have  been  thus  far  altogether  favorable. 


Ws  are  pleased  to  learn,  by  a  communication 
in  the  State  Journal  of  this  city,  that  Fox 
Lake  Seminary  is  now  on  a  more  firm  financial 
basis  than  heretofore.  Under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Wbioht  it  will,  we  doubt  not,  continue  to  pros- 
per. It  is  now  a  general  academy,  for  both 
sexes. 


AGENTS  £»«; 

Boston,  April  19, 1875,  is  do\ 


Memorial"  Steel  Plate  Engraving,  ** The  First  Blow  for 
99  illustrating  the  retreat  of  the   Royal  troops  from  concord   to 
iu  w  ready,   a  few  more  first-class  Canvassers  wanted. 

Agents  Art  House,  24  Park  Place,  N,  Y, 


GOOD  PAY  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Agent*  Wanted  for  the  New  Historical  Work,  our 

WESTERN  BORDER, 

A  complete  and  graphic  history  of  American  pioneer  life  100  year*  ago,  Its  thrilling  con- 
flicts of  red  and  white  foes,  exciting  adventures,  captivities,  forays,  scouts,  pioneer  women 
and  dots,  Indian  war  paths,  camp  lire,  and  sports.    A  book  for  old  and  young.    Not  a  dull 
page.    No  comptition.    Enormous  sales.    Extra  terms.    Illustrated  circulars  free.  * 
J.  C    McCUBDY,  Chicago,  III. 


A 


RE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAINT 

Then  Buy  MILLER  BRO.'S 


and  sate  one-third  the 
a  paint  that's  much  hand 
at  long  as  any  other 
for  use  in  white  or  any 
many  thousands  of  the 


Chemical  Paint 


cost  of  painting,  an4  get 
somer,  and  will  last /trie* 
paint.  I*  prepared  ready 
color  desired.  Is  now  on 
finest  buildings  of  the 


country  manv  of  which  have  been  painted  six  year«,  and  now  look  as  well  as  when  first  paint- 
ed This  CHEMICAL  PAINT  has  taken  First  Premiums  at  twenty  of  the  State  Fairs  of  the 
Union.    Sample  cardi  of  colon  tent  free.    Address 

"  MILLEH  BRO.'ft,  1<»  Water  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


or  N.  T.  ENAMEL  PAINT  CO.,  108  Chambers  St.,  H.  T. 


THE    BEST   INK. 

THE  HARRISON  WRITING  INKS 

Are  now  the  most  popular  in  use.    Over  $10,000  worth  told  at  retail  in  New  York  City  alone  during 
the  oast  year,  among  the  leading  Banks  and  Commercial  Houses,  which  is  evidence  of  their  merits. 
HARRISON'S  WRITING  FLUID  does  not  mould,  flows  freely,  becoming  a  permanent 
black  color  won  a     rwninff.  iMKiriresa  perfect  copy,  and  is  also  a  free  flowing  ink.  pos- 

gesslngthe qualiuS  of  the  Writing  Fluid.    Harrison's  Carmine  Ink  and  Mucilage  also  of  first  quality. 
Orders  for  any  quantity  promptly  attended  to, 


Send  for  Price  List. 

HARRISON  MPG  CO., 

OFFICB  15  NORTH  NINTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 


The  Cheapest,  Best,  and  Largest  Type  Shakespeare  ever  Pub- 
lished In  One  Volume.   Forty  Handsome  Illustrations. 
Price,  onl&S6.00,  complete. 


THE  FIRESIDE  SHAKESPEARE. 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 


WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE, 

With  a  f\ill  and.  Comprehensive  Life; 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  EARLY   DRAMA:    AN    INTRODUCTION  TO  EAOH  PLAY;  THE 
READINGS  OF  FORMER  EDITJONS;  GLOSSARIaL  AND  OTHER  NOTES.  ETC.,  ETC. 

FROM  THE  WORKS  OF 

COLLIER.       KNIGHT.       DYfK,       DOUC        HALUWELL, 

HITTER,  R1UHAHUSON,  VERPLA&CK,        and  HUDSON. 

Edited  by  GEO.  LONG  DUYCKINCK. 
At  a  great  expense  the  Publishers  have  determined  to  issue  a  Popular  Edition  of  our 
Greatest  Engllxh  Poet.  The  type  is  the  largest  and  Nearest  that  can  be  used  in  a  volume  of 
the  size,  and  the  illustrations  are  from  the  world-renowned  artist,  Boydel',  and  others,  and 
are,  for  beauty  and  expression  of  character,  uusurpassed  in  excellence.  The  paper  is  of  flue 
quality,  and  toned,  and  the  presswork  is  done  on  the  Caxton  Press  of  Mussr*.  Sherman  A  Co. 

Although  the  expense  has  been  very  great,  we  have  concluded  to  make  the  experiment  of 
putting  the  work  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  relying  on  large  sales  Instead  of  large  profit*. 

The  work  will  be  Issued  in  20  part*,  each  part  containing  Two  Large  M»na»oatt« 
llln»tr*ttou»,  at  30  OuU  per  Pare. 

THE  PRICE  OF  THE  WORK  COMPLETE, 

In  Fine  Half  Turkey  Morocco  Binding,  with  Gilt  Stamp,  Marbled  Edges,  is  only  $9.00. 

THE  WORK  WILL  BE 

SOLD  ONLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 


AGENT8  WANTED. 


Addretw  BAKER,  DA  VI*  4c  CO., 

PHILAOKLfHM. 


To  the  Working  Cla**,— We  can  furnish 
you  employment  at  which  you  can  make  very 
large  pay,  in  your  owji  localities,  without  being 
away  from  home  over  night.  Agents  wanted  in 
every  town  and  county  to  taice  subscribers  Tor  the 
Centennial  Record,  the  largest  publication  In  the 


United  States— 16  page*.  64  columns:  Elegantly 
Illustrated;  Terms  only  $1  per  year.  The  Record 
is  devoted  to  whatever  is  of  interest  connected 


with  the  Centennial  year  The  Great  Exhibition 
at  Philadelphia  is  fully  illustrated  in  detail.  Ev- 
erybody wants  It.  The  whole  people  feel  great 
interest  Id  their  Country's  Centennial  Birthday, 
and  want  to  know  all  about  it.  An  elegant  patri- 
otic crayon  drawing  premium  picture  is  presented 
free  to  each  subscriber.  It  is  entitled,  "  In  re- 
membrance of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  Sfates."  Size, 
33  by  80  inches.  Any  one  can  become  a  success- 
ful agent,  for  but  show  the  paper  and  picture  and 
hundreds  of  subscribers  are  easily  obtained  everv- 
where.  There  is  no  business  that  will  pay  like 
this  at  present.  We  have  many  agents  who  are 
making  as  high  as  $20  per  day  and  upwards.  Now 
is  the  time:  don't  delay.  Remember  it  costs 
nothing  to  give  the  business  a  trial..  Send  for  our 
circular,  terms  and  sample  copy  of  paper,  which 
are  sent  free  to  all  who  apply :  do  it  to  day.  Com- 
plete outfit  free  to  those  who  decide  to  engage. 
Farmers  and  mechanics,  and  their  sons  and 
daughters  make  the  verv  he«t  of  agems. 
Address  THE  CENTENNIAL  RECORD, 
Portland,  Maine. 


THE  GREATEST  SELLING  CENTENNIAL  BOOK  18 

Our    Country 

AND    IT8    RE8OURCE8. 

Not  only  complete  In  our  thrilling  hl«tory  of 

100  year*'  growth,  but  grand  in  deccrlp- 

lion*  of  our  great  Lakes,  Rivers,  Mountains, 

Cities,  Curiositie*.  Natural  Wonders,  and  all  our 

Mighty   Resources   in   Agriculture,    Commerce, 

Minerals,  Manufactures,  form  of   Government, 

etc.     HI4TORY  and   DK»CRIt»TlON  of 

AMERICA'S     6BEATfitlT      NATION 

and  the  Centennial  €  eleoratlon*  profusely 

il I tf iterated.     No  equal  extant.     Over  1900 

pages,  with  a  *  Ctntury"  Map  and  a  u  Bird' 8- 

Eye  View"  free.    Agents  are  making  $40  to 

I  91310  weekly.      4000  more  wanted   quickly, 

i  RIG  terms.    Address  HUBB *  RD  BROS.,  pubs., 

J  Phila,,  Pa.;  Cinn.f  O.;  Chicago,  111.;  Springfield, 

:  Mass. 


C HURCH.SCHOOL.Fi RE -ALARM 


rine  toned, low  priced. fally  warranted.  Catalogue 
giving  full  particulars,  pri pot,  etc., sent  free . 
;BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
-   _   664  to6MW<»t  Eighth  St.,  CtneiaaaU,  •• 
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WISCONSIN 

JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


Vol.  VI.  AUGUST,  1876.  No.  VIII. 


V    PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

[Delivered  before  the  Wisconsin  Teachers1  Association,  July  5, 1876,  by  H.  C.  Howlakd, 

President.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — During  the  year  matters  of  interest  in 
our  country  are  being  viewed  and  discussed  from  the  Centennial 
standpoint.  There  is  many  a  question  in  social,  political  and  educa- 
tional fields  of  thought  which,  we  are  told,  demands  a  hearing  and 
judgment,  as  we  are  now  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  our  national  life. 

At  such  a  time  of  general  discussion,  inquiry  and  investigation,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  questions  so  important  as  the  condition  of 
the  public  schools,  their  proper  function,  the  degree  of  success  with 
which  they  are  doing  the  work  attempted,  and  the  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held  by  the  people  at  large  as  well  as  by  the  dreamers 
and  the  theorists,  will  escape  consideration. 

Nor  is  this  the  case,  as  probably  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  have  never  been  so  generally  under  discussion  as  at  the 
present  time. 

OUR  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

While  it  is  unwise  and  impolitic  for  the  friends  of  our  American 
common  school  system  to  precipitate  the  discussion  of  those  questions 
which  may  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  its  perpetuity,  yet  as  the  issue 
is  being,  and  will  continue  to  be  squarely  presented  by  its  opponents, 
there  is  no  alternative  for  those  having  an  abiding  faith  in  the  justice 
of  the  system,  who  believe  that,  if  it  has  imperfections,  it  has  also 
many  excellencies  and  great  capabilities  for  growth  and  improvement, 
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except  to  enter  the  field  vigorously  for  its  defense  whenever  it  may 
be  assailed. 

These  discussions  which  have  been  carried  on  for  the  few  years  past 
have  resulted  in  awakening  a  deeper  interest  in  the  popular  mind  as 
to  the  necessity  of  preserving  and  promoting  our  system  of  free 
public  schools. 

While  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  some  men  of  wide  influence  and 
of  national  reputation  have  recently  by  their  utterances  placed  them- 
selves in  a  position  which  is  regarded  as  antagonistic  to  the  public 
school  interest,  yet  so  long  as  the  voice  of  the  people  is  so  unmistak- 
ably in  its  favor,  there  is  no  occasion  for  alarm. 

As  friends  of  the  system  we  do  not  claim  that  it  is  free  from  defects, 
and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  acknowledge  such  as  may  be  apparent, 
and  so  far  as  there  are  possibilities  of  reform  to  strive  to  remedy  what 
is  defective. 

The  fact  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  influences  at  work  in 
our  land  hostile  to  the  public  schools.  Yet  with  wise  and  prudent 
counsel  and  action  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  their  interests  are 
intrusted  the  efforts  of  their  enemies  will  prove  futile.  There  are 
many  problems  yet  unsolved,  relating  to  the  organization,  direction 
and  control  of  the  various  aims  of  our  educational  service,  where 
there  is  need  of  much  wisdom  and  discretion  that  the  best  results 
may  be  reached,  and  at  the  same  time  no  occasion  given  for  adverse 
criticism  or  hostile  action. 

PROBLEMS  TO  BE  SOLVED. 

In  the  supervision  of  graded  schools,  there  is  the  problem  of  the 
distribution  of  pupils  so  that  the  lower  departments  may  not  be 
crowded  to  an  extent  beyond  the  power  of  the  teachers  to  do  effective 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  full  quota  of  pupils  in  the 
higher  departments. 

Closely  connected  with  this,  and  indeed  inseparable  from  it,  are  the 
questions  of  the  course  of  study,  examinations  and  promotions;  and 
how  much  of  elasticity  or  of  flexibility  may  be  admissible  in  work- 
ing the  machinery  of  the  school,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  all 
departments  in  an  efficient  condition. 

A  question  perplexing  to  the  school  official  and  to  the  teacher  is 
the  low  percentage  of  school  attendance  in  many  localities,  and  in- 
deed throughout  the  State  at  large.    The  fact  so  often  deplored  in 
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the  meetings  of  educational  bodies  that  the  majority  of  pupils  leave 
school  with  the  merest  rudiments  of  an  education  still  exists  as  one 
of  the  most  vulnerable  points  in  the  whole  system.  And  those  com- 
pleting the  course  of  study  in  our  graded  and  high  schools,  graduate 
at  so  early  an  age  that  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  results  secured 
in  these  schools  are  not  our  ideal  ones,  and  that  we  are  not  doing  the 
best  work  possible  for  the  young  men  and  young  women  committed 
to  our  charge.  How  the  State  through  its  school  officials  and  teach- 
ers can  succeed  in  getting  a  firmer  hold  of  the  youth  of  school  age, 
so  as  to  retain  them  interested  in  study  demands  the  most  serious  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  all  having  at  heart  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation. 

The  question  constantly  recurs  does  the  remedy  exist  in  additional 
legislation?  The  experience  in  those  States  having  enactments, 
known  as  u  compulsory  attendance  laws  "  is  not  calculated  to  encour- 
age the  placing  of  similar  laws  on  the  statute  books  of  Wisconsin. 
And  yet  the  State  should  certainly  have  some  means  of  self-protec- 
tion against  the  pauperism  and  crime  which  are  so  frequently  the 
direct  result  of  illiteracy.  In  relation  to  the  matter  of  the  early 
withdrawal  of  pupils  from  school,  public  opinion  is  so  far  at  fault, 
that  any  hope  for  improvement  must  be  based  upon  a  decided  change 
in  the  views  entertained  by  the  people  at  large.  So  long  as  the  no- 
tion exists  so  generally  as  at  present  that  a  young  man  must  be  edu- 
cated and  fitted  for  business  or  for  a  profession,  before  he  reaches  his 
majority,  so  long  shall  we  as  teachers  have  to  contend  with  this  spirit 
of  haste  on  the  part  of  pupils  to  be  done  with  the  irksome  tasks  of 
the  school-room.  The  eagerness  to  be  free  from  the  restraints  of 
school,  and  to  enter  at  once  upon  some  active  business  or  professional 
pursuit  is  but  the  legitimate  result  of  the  insane  desire  everywhere 
prevalent  in  our  country,  and  particularly  so  in  the  Western  States 
to  secure  quick  returns  from  all  investments  of  whatever  kind,  and 
wherever  made,  whether  it  be  in  farms  or  in  mines,  in  mills  or  in 
schools.  Our  boys,  catching  this  spirit,  are  early  possessed  with  the 
desire  to  be  at  the  business  of  money-making,  and  the  opportunities, 
as  they  think  for  remunerative  employment  are  so  numerous,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  notion  is  so  prevalent  that  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess in  life  are  no  better  for  the  man  who  is  well  educated  than  for 
the  one  of  meagre  acquirements  that  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  wonder 
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at  the  early  withdrawal  from  school  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  our 
pupils.  In  view  of  the  facts  above  stated;  and  as  improvement  can 
result  only  from  a  change  of  opinion  among  the  masses,  which  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  must  be  slow  and  gradual,  the  question  at  this 
point  seems  to  be  pertinent,  whether  it  is  not  desirable  to  make  the 
line  of  demarkation  well  defined  between  the  course  of  study  for  the 
common  school,  and  that  for  the  high  school?  Is  it  not  often  the 
case  that  the  wants  of  high  school  are  anticipated,  and  work  shaped, 
efforts  directed  and  studies  distributed  so  that  as  large  a  number  of 
pupils  as  possible  may  be  admitted  to  the  high  school?  And  if  so, 
are  the  best  interests  of  the  greatest  number  subserved? 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

This  discussion  leads  naturally  to  the  question,  what  is  the  true 
function  of  the  high  school?  How  close  should  be  its  connection 
with  the  common  school?  Is  it  designed  to  supplement  the  work 
-of  the  lower  grades,  or  has  it  a  distinct  field  of  work?  How  much 
.shall  be  done,  and  what  shall  be  left  untouched  in  the  lower  grades? 

All  are  agreed  that  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
branches  ought  to  be  acquired  there.  In  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  a  small  proportion  only,  of  pupils,  pass  beyond  the  elementary 
Bchools,  how  much,  and  what  more  should  be  attempted? 

Again,  shall  the  pupil  passing  from  the  school  of  a  lower  grade, 
with  this  practical  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches,  leave  them 
entirely  behind  him  on  entering  the  high  school,  and  then  give  his 
whole  attention  to  what  are  known  as  the  high  school  branches,  or 
shall  the  theoretical  and  disciplinary  study  of  the  elementary  branches 
be  taken  up  and  thoroughly  pursued  in  the  high  school? 

In  the  matter  of  studies  in  the  elementary  schools,  are  we  teaching 
too  many  branches  or  too  few?  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  criticism 
that  the  work  there  must  be  superficial  from  the  effort  to  secure 
greater  breadth  in  an  extended  curriculum  of  studies? 

Again,  do  we  as  is  claimed  by  the  critic  on  the  one  hand,  "  foster 
indolence"  in  our  pupils  by  discarding  the  text-books,  or  on  the 
other  hand,  do  we  foster  indolence  in  ourselves  by  a  too  close  adher- 
ence to  the  text-books? 

In  elementary  instruction,  what  is  the  due  proportion  of  attention 
that  should  be  given  to  the  memory  and  to  the  reasoning  faculties? 

Where  lies  the  true  course  to  be  followed?    All  are  agreed  that  the 
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summarizing  of  formal  rules  and  definitions  is  difficult  and  unsatis- 
factory. Yet  in  point  of  fact  is  the  time  more  unprofitably  spent  in 
this  practice,  than  in  the  attempt  with  children  of  8  or  10  years  of 
age  to  teach  the  logic  of  every  process?  Does  the  true  course  lie  be- 
tween these  two  extremes? 

Shall  merely  the  process  be  memorized,  without  any  attention  be- 
ing given  either  to  the  "rule"  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  unfolding 
of  the  process  as  a  question  of  logic  on  the  other? 

Much  has  been  said  of  late,  and  with  justice,  in  relation  to  the 
folly,  and  even  danger  of  burdening  the  memory  of  children.  Teach- 
ers have  had  the  heartiest  support  of  parents  in  their  efforts  to  work 
a  radical  reform  in  this  direction.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  effort 
can  be  carried  too  far?  In  this  laudable  zeal  for  correcting  an  ac- 
knowledged abuse,  is  there  not  danger  that  the  proper  training  of 
this  faculty  of  the  mind  may  be  neglected? 

A  renewal  of  interest  in  the  matter  of  school  declamations  is,  I 
believe,  worthy  of  consideration,  as  having  a  direct  bearing  on  this 
question  of  judiciously  training  the  memory.  "  What  a  precious 
mine  of  generous  sentiment  and  of  noble  expression"  they  have  ever 
been  to  those  who  in  their  boyhood  in  the  old-fashioned  school  of  the 
past  labored  to  acquire  them,  and  may  it  not  be  well  to  renew  the 
practice  (now  to  quite  an  extent  obsolete),  with,  of  course,  judicious 
modifications,  for  boys  and  girls,  and  make  good  standard  English 
prose  and  poetry,  "  the  practice  ground  for  the  children  in  the  exer- 
cise and  display  of  the  memory?" 

UNIFORM  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

One  of  our  members,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  December  meeting  of 
.  1874,  touched  upon  the  feasibility  of  a  uniform  course  of  study,  with 
a  common  terminology  as  to  departments,  grades  and  sections,  for 
the  city  and  graded  schools  of  the  State. 

This  is  a  question  which  may  well  receive  the  attention  of  the 
Association.  If  practicable,  and  I  can  see  no  valid  objection  to  the 
plan  proposed,  it  would  result  in  placing  the  schools  of  the  State  in 
a  much  closer  relation  with  each  other,  from  the  similarity  of  work 
in  sections  and  departments  of  the  same  name  and  rank.  A  course 
of  study  of  the  nature  proposed  having  been  generally  adopted  there 
would  be  a  saving  of  time  and  trouble  in  assigning  to  their  proper 
position  pupils  moving  from  one  city  or  town  to  another;  as  on  leav- 
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ing  a  school  they  could  be  furnished  a  certificate  stating  the  grade  to 
which  they  belong.  Besides  those  given  above,  there  are  other  con- 
siderations in  its  favor,  not  the  least  being  the  salutary  influence 
which  might  be  exerted  upon  the  teachers  themselves,  as  they  would 
be  liable  at  times  to  have  their  work,  and  their  own  estimation  of  it, 
brought  to  the  notice  of  superintendents  and  teachers  in  other  local- 
ities. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Legislature,  at  the  last  session,  made  a  generous  provision  for 
the  growing  wants  of  the  State  University  in  the  act  levying  a  tax 
of  one-tenth  of  1  mill  for  each  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
taxable  property  of  the  State,  which  sum  is  appropriated  to,  and  to 
be  used  as  a  part  of  the  University  fund. 

This  action  of  the  Legislature  is  an  expression  of  the  popular  favor 
in  which  our  University  is  held,  and  with  this  increase  of  means  it 
will,  we  believe,  continue  to  become  more  and  more  worthy  of  foster- 
ing care  of  the  State. 

A  section  of  the  act  referred  to  above,  properly  provides  that  tui- 
tion shall  hereafter  be  free  to  all  persons  residing  in  the  State  who 
are,  or  who  may  become  students  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Provisions  were  also  made,  as  is  well  known,  for  the  preparation,  pub- 
lication and  distribution,  of  the  final  report  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  change  in  the  law  providing  for  the  holding  of  Normal  Insti- 
tutes, the  extension  of  power  to  the  Supervisors  of  towns  to  establish 
free  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  the  amendment  to  the  High  School 
law  of  1875,  and  the  act  making  twenty  days  a  school  month  in  the 
settlement  for  wages  between  teachers  and  school  boards,  indicate  the 
nature  and  the  extent  of  legislation,  at  the  last  session,  relating  to 
education. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  in  the  city  of  La 
Crosse,  in  July,  1867,  a  resolution  was  introduced  looking  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  State  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  feeble- 
minded children,  with  the  design  of  calling  up  the  matter  for  subse- 
quent action;  this  resolution  was,  on  motion  of  the  gentleman  who 
introduced  it,  laid  on  the  table.  At  the  Executive  Session  held  the 
following  winter,  a  committee  consisting  of  T.  H.  Little,  A.  J.  Craig 
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and  C.  W.  Cutler,  presented  a  report,  closing  with  the  following  reso- 
lutions, which  were  adopted: 

Resolved  I.  That  the  practicability  of  educating  idiotic  and  feeble- 
minded children  is  abundantly  settled  by  thirty  years'  successful  ex- 
periment. 

II.  That  the  necessity  of  such  a  school  in  Wisconsin  is  urgent,  and 
the  duty  to  provide  it  is  binding  on  the  State  Legislature. 

III.  That  we  appeal  to  the  editors  of  the  State  to  lend  the  power- 
ful aid  of  the  press  for  the  early  establishment  of  a  school  for  the 
feeble-minded. 

At  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Session  held  in  this  city  in  July,  1868, 
Mr.  Little,  of  Janesville,  chairman  of  the  above  committee,  read  a 
paper  upon  the  Education  of  Idiots  in  which  he  strongly  presented 
the  claims  for  such  an  institution.  From  that  time  until  the  present, 
this  Association  has  frequently  reiterated  its  belief  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  educate  this  unfortunate  class  of  children. 

A  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  has  at  dif- 
ferent times  within  the  past  eight  years  been  before  the  Legislature, 
and  in  1868  failed  to  become  a  law  from  some  clerical  neglect  during 
the  hurry  of  the  closing  hours  of  the  session.  u  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded by  competent  judges  that  the  number  of  idiots  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  deaf-and-dumb,  or  of  the  blind,  and  as  great  as  that  of 
the  insane,  the  proportion  being  not  less  than  one  in  one  thousand 
of  the  population."  The  last  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Wisconsin  confirms  the  above  statement.  According 
to  this  report,  the  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages 
of  4  and  20,  incapcitated  for  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  is  418. 
As  stated  in  the  resolution  quoted,  the  practicability  of  educating 
this  class  of  children  is  settled  by  experiment,  and  the  question  may 
be  pertinently  asked,  why  shall  not  this  class  of  her  citizens  receive 
special  care  at  the  hands  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  blind  or  the 
deaf-and-dumb. 

TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM. 

In  his  annual  report  for  the  past  two  years  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  has  strongly  recommended  the  abolition  of  the 
district  system  of  school  government,  and  the  adoption  in  place 
thereof,  of  the  township  system.  The  experience  in  other  States  ar- 
gues strongly  in  favor  of  the  change  proposed;  and  in  our  own  State, 
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in  Chippewa  county  on  the  very  frontier,  the  good  school-houses,  and 
the  excellent  schools  in  those  towns  which  have  adopted  the  town- 
ship system,  furnish  arguments  which  ought  to  commend  it  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  all  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  State.  Whether  further  expression  of  opinion, 
from  the  Association,  upon  this  important  question,  will  be  of  any 
avail  towards  effecting  this  much  desired  change  in  the  school  law, 
will  be  a  matter  for  your  consideration. 

ENCOURAGING  INDICATIONS. 

A  survey  of  the  field  gives  encouragement  to  the  belief  that  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  State  is  making  steady  progress.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  State  University. 
The  private  and  denominational  institutions  of  all  kinds  are,  in  the 
main,  well  patronized  and  prosperous.  Our  State  Normal  Schools 
are  justly  regarded  with  a  feeling  of  pride  by  the  more  thoughtful  of 
oar  people.  While  the  work  done  in  them,  in  its  remoter  and  sec- 
ondary effect  is  not,  from  its  very  nature,  readily  apparent,  yet  that 
these  institutions  are  a  powerful  factor,  and  will  continue  to  be  such, 
in  the  work  of  school  instruction,  giving  direction  and  method  in  a 
large  degree  to  the  teaching  in  schools  of  all  kinds  and  grades,  must 
be  admitted  by  every  unprejudiced  mind. 

The  constantly-increasing  number  of  students  in  the  Normal 
Schools,  and  the  demand  from  all  parts  of  the  State  for  teachers  who 
have  had  professional  training,  are  indications  of  the  favorable  opin- 
ion entertained  regarding  these  schools  by  the  people  in  general. 

It  is  easy  to  discover  and  point  out  the  defects  in  any  system  of 
education.  To  criticise  is  natural,  and  we  are  all  disposed  to  freely 
exercise  this  propensity  in  forming  opinions  of  men  and  their  acts. 
In  our  zeal  to  make  a  fine  point  in  criticism,  we  often  fail  to  take  into 
consideration  all  the  circumstances  that  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
question  before  us  for  judgment.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  this  more 
apparent  than  in  the  opinions  frequently  entertained  and  expressed 
in  relation  to  the  condition  of  education  in  the  new  States  of  the 
West. 

It  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  Wisconsin,  with  an  existence  of 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  her  comparatively  sparse 
population,  and  with  many  of  her  resources  undeveloped,  can  vie  in 
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the  work  of  education  with  one  of  the  older  States  of  the  XJnion,  like 
Massachusetts,  having  a  dense  population  and  great  wealth. 

Yet  such  comparisons  are  often  made,  and  the  West  presented  in 
an  unfavorable  light  in  contrast  with  Germany,  or  New  England,  or 
the  Middle  States. 

A  system  of  schools,  like  any  other  great  enterprise  for  the  public 
good,  can  be  built  up  and  perfected  only  as  the  population  of  a  State 
becomes  fixed  and  permanent,  as  its  resources  are  developed  and  as 
wealth,  to  some  extent  at  least,  is  accumulated. 
future  of  Wisconsin. 

When  many  years  shall  have  been  added  to  the  few  which  have 
passed  since  Wisconsin  took  her  place  in  the  sisterhood  of  States, 
when  the  undeveloped  wealth  of  her  prairies  and  forests,  her  streams 
and  her  mines  shall  have  been  utilized,  may  we  not,  with  confidence, 
predict  that  prosperity  in  material  things  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
public  school  system  so  complete  and  perfect  that  our  State  may  then 
take  honorable  rank  among  the  foremost  in  the  Union. 

But  Wisconsin  will  not  have  done  her  whole  duty  in  the  work  of 
education  until  she  has  furnished  the  most  ample  means  of  instruc- 
tion in  schools  of  every  grade,  primary,  secondary  and  higher,  to  all 
of  her  citizens  who  may  demand  it,  or  who  may  be  willing  to  receive 
it.  This  implies  generous  provision  for  the  support  of  the  high 
schools  and  of  the  university.  This  I  advocate,  not  for  the  higher 
education  done  which  may  be  furnished  to  the  few,  but  for  the  fact 
which  history  and  experience  everywhere  teaches,  that  elementary 
instruction  flourishes  best  where  there  are  good  high  schools  operat- 
ing as  an  incentive  to  the  many  in  the  schools  below.  Whether  the 
public  schools  are,  in  the  future,  to  be  menaced  or  imperiled  will  de- 
pend in  no  small  degree  upon  the  character  and  the  worth  of  those 
to  whom  their  interests  are  directly  entrusted — the  teachers  of  the 
State.  It  is  in  their  power,  by  manifesting  an  untiring  devotion  to 
the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  to  bring  the  schools  into  such 
general  favor  that  the  criticisms  of  their  bitterest  assailants  will  be 
futile,  meeting  with  no  response  in  the  popular  mind. 

It  is  our  good  fortune,  fellow  teachers,  to  meet  this  Centennial 
year  in  this  beautiful  city  of  Milwaukee,  the  metropolis  of  the  State. 

The  kindly  words  spoken  by  the  Mayor,  and  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  and  the  extensive  preparations 
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for  the  entertainment  of  the  Association  by  the  Superintendent, 
teachers  and  citizens  assure  us  a  hearty  welcome. 

In  closing  may  I  not  express  the  hope  that  this,  the  Twenty-fourth 
Annual  Session  of  the  Association  may  prove  harmonious  and  pro- 
fitable; and  that  when  we  shall  have  entered  upon  the  labors  of  the 
year  which  is  before  us,  we  may  show  by  our  works  that  we  have  an 
unfaltering  faith  in  the  justice  and  in  the  wisdom  of  the  American 
system  of  free  public  schools. 


j 


"  NATURAL  SCIENCES  IN  THE  SCHOOLS." 

Paper  read  before  the  State  Teachers1  Association  at  Milwaukee,  July  ft,  1876. 

44  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them;"  is  the  crucial  test  for  every 
invention,  theory  or  institution  of  man;  and  by  the  results  is  the 
propriety  of  teaching  the  sciences  to  children  in  the  schools  to  be 
determined,  where  the  trial  is  yet  to  be  made,  as  it  has  satisfactorily 
been  done  when  ever  the  trial  has  been  made.  Scarcely  an  industry, 
scarcely  a  comfort,  can  be  named  but  is  due  directly  or  indirectly  to 
some  branch  of  physical,  chemical  or  biological  science.  The  ad- 
vancement in  civilization  during  the  past  century  or  two  has  for  its 
most  important  and  most  universally  admitted — though  but  half  appre- 
ciated— factor,  the  natural  sciettces.  Such  considerations  seem  over- 
whelmingly conclusive  in  the  argument  for  their  introduction  into 
the  schools;  for  why  not  t4  teach  the  boys  what  they  will  practice 
when  they  become  inen?"  Utility — real  or  fancied — decides  the 
teaching  of  all  other  branches,  and  we  have  no  fear  for  the  verdict 
in  the  case  in  hand.  If  we,  look  to  the  colleges,  we  find  the  old  ex- 
clusive, classical  course  yielding  somewhat  to  the  branches  that  bear 
directly  on  the  affairs  of  everyday  life.  It  is  disgraceful  now  only  in 
"monolippic  colleges "  to  take  a  course  in  44  science."  A  few  years 
ago  if  a  student  hadn't  brains  enough  to  carry  him  through  college — 
that  is,  through  the  classical  course — he  did  one  of  two  things, 
namely,  took  the  scientific  course,  or  left  college.  Now  many  of  the 
best  graduates  from  some  of  our  largest  colleges  are  from  scientific 
courses  which  have  extended  over  four  years  but  largely  optional  as 
to  studies  and  time  spent  in  each.  A  revolution  has  occurred  in  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  and  is  in  progress  in  the  lower.    That 
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this  may  be  hastened  in  the  schools,  this  contribution  is  offered.    But 
not  without  a  sense  of  the  difficulties. 

IS  THERE  TIME? 

The  most  plausible  objection  perhaps  is  on  the  score  of  time.  If 
the  common  school  curriculum  is  too  crowded  now  as  so  many  claim, 
and  justly,  we  may  well  stop  to  inquire  as  to  the  possibility  of  adding 
yet  other  branches.  It  will  not  do  to  omit  reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography  or  grammar  and  are  not  these  enough  for 
the  weary  teacher  and  too  much  for  the  sluggish,  dreaming  pupil? 
Yes,  if  they  are  isolated  and  separated  as  far  as  possible  from  each 
other  as  usually  and  fatally  the  case.  But  why  not  spell  and  write 
the  words  of  the  reading  lesson?  Why  not  locate  every  place  that 
might  be  mentioned  in  the  lesson?  Why  not  give  the  subjects  and 
predicates  of  the  sentences  in  one  or  more  paragraphs?  Why  not 
point  out  the  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs,  pronouns  and  preposi- 
tions? The  grammar  thus  learned  will  not  be  meaningless  to  pupils. 
We  would  ask  for  government  where  it  occurs  which  is  not  often  in 
the  English;  for  agreement  where  there  is  agreement  and  not  talk  of 
it  where  it  is  not,  as  we  invariably  do  in  our  grammar  classes.  Thus 
if  a  reading  lesson  is  copied  in  the  preparation,  punctuation  and  cap- 
itals carefully  noted,  subjects,  predicates  and  modifying  phrases 
marked,  more  time  will  be  consumed,  of  course,  in  the  recitation,  yet 
the  spelling  classes  need  recite  but  half,  the  grammar  but  quarter  so 
often.  Less  of  the  abstract  geography  will  ruin  no  school  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  geography  of  your  city,  town,  county  or  state  how- 
ever may  consume  as  much  time  as  that  meaningless  stuff  for  which 
it  is  substituted.  Yet  if  it  does,  it  is  certain  that  when  the  lesson  is 
over  the  pupils  instead  of  being  disgusted  with  dull,  stupid,  meaning- 
less school,  as  in  the  former  case,  will  be  anxious  for  more  that  they 
can  understand  and  enjoy.  The  other  lessons  will  be  learned  more 
quickly,  recited  more  rapidly,  and  thus  more  done  in  less  time.  As 
for  mathematics,  which  our  pupils  study  from  five  to  twenty-five, 
if  haply  they  study  till  that  age,  I  leave  all  for  your  private  consider- 
ation, knowing  that  some  of  our  best  teachers  believe  twice  as  much 
might  be  done  in  half  the  time,  if  presented  and  studied  in  the  proper 
time  and  method. 

ARE  THE  TEACHERS  CAPABLE? 

Are  the  teachers  of  the  State  able  to  teach  such  branches?    Yes, 
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if  they  have  common  sense,  for  only  that  which  is  common  sense 
would  I  introduce.  But  they  have  seen  no  "text-books"  on  botany, 
ornithology,  ichthyology,  entomology,  geology; — if  they  had  seen 
such  I  would  be  inclined  to  pronounce  them  incapable,  knowing  the 
hindrance  text-books  often  are  where  they  might  be  used  to  good 
advantage.  If  the  teacher  has  eyes  to  see  and  a  mind  to  think  about 
what  he  sees,  he  is  able  to  study  and  hence  be  a  leader  and  guide  for 
the  children,  or  in  other  words  teach  the  sciences  in  the  schools. 
But  I  am  only  wasting  time  considering  the  possibility  of  introduc- 
ing such  branches,  for  where  there  is  a  will  there  are  half  a  dozen 
ways. 

What  need  is  there  however  that  any  one  should  desire  it?  The 
schools  are  so  often  dull,  sleepy,  sluggish,  dreamy  and  stupid— fault 
of  both  teacher  and  pupils.  Now  if  it  is  proper  to  study  of  animals, 
of  birds,  of  fishes,  of  insects,  of  rocks,  of  trees,  of  flowers,  of  soils, 
of  the  physical  features  of  the  vicinity — the  changes  going  on  in 
consequence  of  running  water,  frosts,  and  chemical  agencies,  to  in- 
quire what  has  taken  place  as  regards  the  geology  of  the  State,  to 
study  the  life  that  was  as  well  as  that  that  now  is,  or  to  work  with 
machines,  to  get  control  of  and  utilize  the  forces  in  nature,  explain 
the  top,  the  kite — what  a  world  is  opened  to  quicken  the  intellect 
and  energize  the  dormant  powers!  As  these  things  are  real,  living, 
to  teacher,  to  pupil,  the  zeal  which  characterizes  his  study  of  them 
will  be  carried  into  all  other  branches,  and  a  lazy  school  transformed, 
as  if  by  magic,  into  a  busy  little  world.  I  would  desire  these 
branches  then  as  a  vitalizing,  a  disciplinary  agent.  Grammar  don't 
touch  the  inner  springs  of  action  of  a  child.  Arithmetic  don't  fasci- 
nate. Spelling  adds  to  the  monotony,  and  reading  is  often  a  lazy 
business.  They  all  want  vivifying.  The  teacher's  enthusiasm  does 
a  great  deal,  but  it  cannot  do  all.  The  subjects,  so  to  speak,  must 
take  hold  of  the  pupils,  which,  being  interpreted,  means,  they  must 
be  such  as  they  can  take  hold  of,  as  they  can  seize  and  compre- 
hend if  only  permitted  and  encouraged.  A  bumble  bee  buzzes 
through  the  room— how  the  boys  are  on  the  alert,  every  muscle  tense 
with  life  and  energy — at  the  word  they  would  spring  on  him  and 
battle  him  and  capture  him;  and  then  pull  off  wing  after  wing,  leg 
after  leg;  see  those  eyes,  and  that  nose,  long  as  an  elephant's;  how 
many  jaws  he  has;  where's  his  sting;  how  does  he  eat  and  what  does 
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he  eat;  what's  he  good  for!  Now  does  not  "the  subject  takes  hold 
of  the  boy"  mean  the  "boy  takes  hold  of  the  subject?  "  Yes,  they 
are  beautiful  and  sweet  flowers,  my  little  girl,  look  at  them,  tear  them 
to  pieces  and  find  if  you  can  why  they  are  pretty  and  why  they  are 
so  fragrant.  See  those  dextrous  little  fingers,  forceps  that  God  de- 
signed just  for  that  purpose.  The  child  does  "take  hold  of  the  sub- 
ject." 

WAtfT  OF  ADAPTATION  IN  THE  STUDIES. 

I  do  not  find  in  the  branches  commonly  taught  a  philosophic  adap- 
tation to  mental  evolution  and  growth.  That  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
natural  sciences  has  been  shown  so  clearly  and  fully  by  Miss  You- 
mans  in  her  essay  on  the  Educational  Claims  of  Botany,  that  I  can 
do  no  better  than  transcribe  her  thoughts  and  sometimes  may  be  her 
words.  At  birth  a  child  is  as  susceptible  of  impressions  as  at  any 
later  time,  yet  it  does  not  distinguish  between  them,  hence  Jcnotvs 
nothing.  For  without  a  variation  in  the  impressions  and  the  sensa- 
tions following  there  can  be  no  knowledge.  If  for  example  light  of 
the  same  intensity  and  color  were  uninterruptedly  admitted  into  the 
eye,  we  would  have  no  idea  of  day  or  color  of  objects.  But  as  the 
sun  disappears  daily  the  light  decreases  and  disappears — to  reappear 
in  the  morning;  or  we  close  our  eyes  shutting  out  the  light,  opening 
them  again  to  readmit  it.  Here  then  is  a  change  of  impressions — a 
cognisance  of  which  is  knowledge.  For  we  know  nothing  of  itself, 
but  only  the  differences  between  it  and  other  things.  Let  us  be  more 
specific  as  to  color:  A  red  apple,  for  example,  is  held  before  a  child 
for  the  first  time;  an  impression  is  made  differing  from  all  previous 
ones.  It  is  removed,  but  presented  again,  and  so  on.  Many  repeti- 
tions develop  the  idea  of  red,  but  as  each  produces  a  similar  impres- 
sion, their  similarity  also  is  taken  cognisance  of.  Hence  the  two 
elements  that  go  to  make  up  knowledge,  namely  perception  of  un- 
likeness  and  perception  of  likeness;  and  to  know  a  thing  exhaustively 
or  thoroughly  is  to  know  how  it  is  unlike  and  how  like  everything 
else.  If  a  feather  is  held  before  me  I  say  "I  know  it" — for  the  im- 
pression agrees  with  the  idea  in  my  mind,  which  is  a  mental  posses- 
sion retained  by  reason  of  many  repetitions  of  the  impression  form- 
erly. If  a  strange  object,  I  say  "I  do  not  know  it,"  for  the  impres- 
sion does  not  revive  a  time  of  previous  discriminations  like  or  related 
to  it.    To  know  then  is  to  classify — to  put  things  together  that  are 
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alike,  to  group  objects  by  their  resemblances.  Hence  we  begin  to 
classify  as  seon  as  we  begin  to  think — and  I  would  have  at  least  one 
classificatory  branch  taught  in  the  schools!  For  instance,  when  a 
child  learns  to  know  a  door  he  simply  discriminates  it  from  things 
unlike  and  identifies  it  with  those  that  resemble — the  discrimination 
being  based,  may  be,  simply  on  the  fact  of  swinging  open  and  shut 
— or  in  other  words,  classes  it  as  a  door.  With  perception  of  farther 
similarities  or  differences  he  classes  it  as  a  door  of  a  house,  of  a  barn, 
of  a  book  case,  a  stove,  lid  of  a  watch,  or  can,  or  box,  and  later,  as  an 
iron  or  wooden  door,  oak  or  pine,  plain  or  ornamented,  etc.  This 
process  includes  the  whole  of  mental  growth  in  early  infancy,  while 
acquaintance  is  being  made  with  outward  things.  With  a  stock  of 
ideas  thus  acquired  it  is  carried  forward  by  new  combinations.  The 
essential  work  however  is  perception  of  likeness  and  difference — but 
comparisons  are  carried  farther,  the  discriminations  are  more  extended 
and  minute.  Soon  a  number  of  elementary  ideas  are  passed  into  one 
complex  whole,  put  into  a  new  group,  and  this  again  is  subjected  to 
the  same  analysis  or  extension.  This  is  the  whole  course  of  mental 
growth  and  development,  and  thus  is  all  knotcledge  obtained.  As  the 
child  gets  it  so  does  the  man.  It  is,  hence,  based  on  the  one  fact  of 
likeness  or  difference.  "And  as  with  physical  objects,"  says  Miss 
Youmans,  so  also  with  human  actions.  The  child  may  run  around 
the  house  and  play  with  its  toys;  but  it  must  not  break  things  or 
play  with  the  fire.  Here,  again,  are  relations  of  likeness  and  unlike- 
ness,  forming  a  basis  of  moral  classification.  The  judge  on  the  bench 
is  constantly  doing  the  same  thing;  that  is,  tracing  out  the  likeness, 
of  given  actions  and  classing  them  as  right  or  wrong." 

THE  CHILD'S  KNOWLEDGE. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  on  the  multitude  of  impressions  coming- 
to  the  child  through  the  eye,  the  ear — think  of  the  contrasts  of  touch, 
taste  and  smell.  In  two  or  three  years  it  knows  all  the  common  ob- 
jects in  the  house,  the  garden,  the  street.  Besides  it  has  learned  their 
names — acquired  a  language.  By  innumerable  trials  it  has  learned  to< 
creep,  to  walk,  to  hold  and  handle  things.  "  Numerous  aptitudes  and 
dexterities  are  achieved,  and  when  stimulated  by  curiosity,  it  exam- 
ines its  toy  and  breaks  it  open  to  find  "what  makes  it  go,"  it  has  en- 
tered upon  a  career  of  active  experiment,  as  truly  as  the  man  of  sci- 
ence in  his  laboratory."    Nature  has  been  sending  the  child  to  school 
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— the  school  of  experience;  a  wonderful  proficiency  has  been  made. 
Now  the  parent  sends  him  to  school — the  school  or  art,  where  unfor- 
tunately the  method  is  reversed.  It  is  necessary  of  course  to  study 
words,  spelling,  reading  and  writing,  for  to  preserve  and  arrange 
ideas  we  must  work  them.  But  the  universal  tendency  and  usual 
result  is,  to  exalt  these  marks,  and  thus  study  words  instead  of  things. 
The  means  are  mistaken  for  the  ends.  It  is  continued  even  in  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  language  after  language  is  learn- 
ed, and  thus  an  education  consists  in  having  a  dozen  or  more  labels 
for  each  scanty*,  half-conceived  and  half-starved  idea!  The  growth 
of  mind,  as  we  have  shown,  "  results  from  the  exercise  of  its  powers 
on  the  direct  objects  of  experience,  and  consists  in  its  recognition  of 
distinction,  among  the  properties  and  relations  of  things,  and  in  the 
classing  and  organization  of  ideas  thus  acquired.11  The  deficiency 
then  is  mainly  with  respect  to  the  opportunity  for  exercise  of  the 
observing  powers— which,  I  claim,  can  be  met  by  a  proper  introduc- 
tion of  the  Natural  Sciences  into  all  the  schools.  The  importance 
of  this  point  is  so  great,  I  take  it,  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  quot- 
ing a  few  words  from  Dr.  Whewell.  "  One  obvious  mode  of  effecting 
this  discipline  of  the  mind,11  he  says,  uis  the  exact  and  solid  study  of 
some  portion  of  inductive  knowledge — botany,  comparative  anatomy, 
geology,  chemistry,  for  instance.  But  I  say  the  exact  and  solid 
knowledge;  not  a  mere  verbal  knowledge,  but  a  knowledge  which  is 
real  in  its  character,  though  it  may  be  elementary  and  limited  in  ex- 
tent. The  knowledge  of  which  I  speak  must  be  a  knowledge  of 
things,  and  not  merely  of  names  of  things;  an  acquaintance  with  the 
operations  and  productions  of  nature  as  they  appear  to  the  eye;  not 
merely  an  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  said  about  them;  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  even  in  special  experiments  and  ob- 
servations before  they  are  conceived  in  general  terms;  a  knowledge 
of  the  types  of  natural  forms,  gathered  from  individual  cases  already 
familiar.  By  such  study  of  one  more  departments  of  inductive 
knowledge,  the  mind  may  escape  from  the  mere  thralldom  and  illu- 
sion which  reigned  in  the  world  of  mere  words." 

NO  compulsion. 

Must  one  or  more  branches  of  natural  science  be  introduced  by 
enactment  of  law?    I  say  by  no  means.    Permit  and  encourage,  but 
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do  not  compel.  Law-makers  are  usually  a  hindrance,  at  best  only 
abettors  to,  not  leaders  in  enlightenment.  I  would  hare  the  superin- 
tendents, however,  examine  applicants,  in  a  branch  of  their  (the  tet- 
ter's) choice,  whether  it  be  in  botany,  geology,  physiology,  entomo- 
logy, chemistry  or  natural  philosophy,  even  for  the  lowest  grade  of 
certificate.  Then  there  would  be  an  incentive  which  does  not  now 
exist,  or  it  would  serve,  at  least,  to  indicate  what  was  expected  of  all 
our  teachers.  But  with  such  scanty  information  and  qualifications 
as  many  of  the  teachers  possess  you  may  well  ask  uhow  can  this  be 
done?"  I  have  seen  poor  enough  schools  in  Wisconsip,  but  doubt- 
less not  the  worst,  and  I  admit  that  no  extraordinary  results  would 
speedily  follow,  as  so  many  looking  in  this  direction  seem  to  antici- 
pate. Yet  enough  has  been  done  even  by  untrained  teachers  to  know 
that  all  our  theories  are  equally  true  and  efficient  in  practice.  By 
way  of  caution  I  would  point  you  to  mathematics — the  immense 
amount  of  time  spent  in  their  study  and  often  with  doubtful  results. 
Even  a  single  term's  work  in  botany  or  chemistry,  etc.,  in  the  higher 
grades,  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  is  so  fruitful  that  all  admit  its  efficiency. 
What  might  not  be  done  then  by  a  systematic  course  extending 
through  the  schools  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest!  Such  is  now 
the  desideratum — commencing  even  in  the  worst  country  schools  or 
the  most  neglected  ward,  where  you  don't  expect  the  so  called  teacher 
to  know  that  there  is  another  branch  of  mathematics  besides  arith- 
metic, whether  Washington  is  the  capital  of  the  United  States  or 
Australia,  whether  the  discovery  of  America,  the  reformation  or  rev- 
olution Occurred  in  1492,  whether,  the  wire-worm,  mosquito  or  potato 
bettle  injures  her  father's  crop  of  corn.  The  institute  conductors, 
perhaps,  might  give  a  suggestion  like  this: — Say  to  the  children,  if 
they  come  five  minutes  earlier  they  may  tell  all  they  have  seen  in  the 
woods  or  by  the  roadside  that  morning,  which,  as  you  all  know  they 
will  eagerly  do.  They  might  write  on  their  slates  the  names  of  trees 
they  passed,  the  insects  they  saw,  the  birds  they  heard  singing,  or 
the  flowers  they  knew.  You  will  find  in  trial  that  you  must  narrow 
down  to  one  subject,  then  to  find  more  than  can  be  accomplished  in 
a  term.  Suppose  you  have  concluded  to  study  insects.  Tell  the 
children  to  collect  all  they  can,  and  a  wholesome  rivalry  will  result 
in  a  collection  whose  abundance  will  surprise  you.  Study  each  day 
one  of  the  specimens  brought  in*    But  you,  the  teacher,  don't  know 
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anything  about  "bugs,"  whether  they  have  six  or  eight  legs,  two  or 
four  wings,  don't  know  what  kind  of  eyes  they  have,  or  jaws,  or  how 
they  breathe,  or  what  or  how  they  eat,  how  they  build  their  homes, 
anything  about  their  domestic  economy,  whether  they  are  useful  or 
injurious,  whether  any  lessons  of  patience,  perseverance,  or  economy 
maybe  learned  from  them,  and  u  transformation"  is  an  unknown 
word  to  you,  and  may  be  also  the  fact  that  a  caterpillar  will  ultimately 
be  a  butterfly,  a  homely  uworm,"  at  last  a  beautiful  moth.  Then 
surely  you  would  better  set  about  finding  out  these  things — not  by 
going  to  books,  but  to  the  fields — and  you  will  find  knowledge  at 
first-hand  is  more  real  and  refreshing  than  that  which  you  take  at 
second-hand.  But  let  the  children  work  with  you.  In  fact,  the 
greatest  defect  in  a  teacher  is  that  he  is  not  a  student.  Observe  above 
all  things  the  habits  of  the  insects,  wAtch  them,  and  follow  them  till 
you  have  their  life  history.  These  biographies  are  more  interesting 
and  instructive  than  such  as  you  find  in  the  books.  After  you  have 
seen  all  you  can  about  any  one,  as  for  example,  a  bumble-bee — how 
it  gets  its  food  with  its  long  proboscis,  what  flowers  it  visits  most, 
where  it  builds  its  nest,  how  it  is  constructed,  and  a  dozen  other 
things, — examine  it  anatomically,  that  is,  see  how  its  parts  look  and 
how  they  are  put  together.  Doubtless  your  first  exclamation  will  be, 
"how  admirably  adapted  the  organs  are  for  doing  just  what  they  do 
do;  seeing  these  I  could  guess  nearly  its  whole  history.'1  And  this 
lesson  of  correspondence  in  structure  and  function  is  one  that  will 
ever  serve  you  a  good  purpose.  It  has  four  membranous  wings  the 
hinder  two  smaller,  quite  unlike  the  butterfly  whose  four  large  wings 
are  covered  with  what  on  looking  through  the  microscope,  proves  to 
be  scales.  The  flies  have  two  wings  only,  the  locusts  four,  sloping 
like  a  roof  when  at  rest;  the  grasshoppers  have  their  wings  plaited 
like  a  fan,  and  the  dragonflies  large  veined  wings  of  nearly  equal  size. 
Thus  the  hundreds  of  specimens  the  children  will  collect  in  a  term 
may  be  put  in  these  seven  groups,  called  sub-orders.  They  may  be 
arranged  into  families  and  many  things  observed  predicated  of  the 
group  as  a  whole.  This  delightful  work  if  entered  into  in  the  proper 
spirit  will  furnish  an  inexhaustible  mine  for  labor;  and  studied  in- 
doors and  out  the  children  will  never  want  for  something  to  do- 
something  which  is  good  play,  though  real  work.  Such  specimens 
are  not  the  meanest  adornments  for  the  school-room  or  anv  study 
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They  will  also  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  a  cabinet,  which  should  be  and 
can  be  in  every  school  at  a  most  trifling  cost;  and  there  will  be  ad* 
ded  specimens  from  other  branches  of  zoology,  from  botany,  from 
geology  and  mineralogy.  And  once  again  the  children's  minds  will 
be  turned  back  from  the  illusory  world  of  mere  words  to  the  real 
world  of  things  with  which  God  has  seen  fit  to  adorn  and  beautify 
this  world  for  our  study  and  delight. 

These  mere  hints  as  to  what  might  be  done  in  entomology  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  what  I  would  say  as  to  ornithology,  ichthyology, 
botany,  physics — in  short,  every  branch  of  science  which  deals  with 
tangible  things.  When  we  succeed  in  making  everything  in  school 
as  real  to  the  children  as  their  daily  objects  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience out  of  school — which,  I  think,  can  be  done  only  by  having 
them  study  some  branch  of  natural  science,  as  a  disciplinary  agent — 
then  we  will  have  the  most  important  factor  in  a  philosophic  method 
of  education,  without  which  there  is  little  hope  of  real  and  rapid  ad- 
vancement. Of  the  many  branches  tried  and  approved  botany  has 
perhaps  found  the  greatest  favor,  and  I  can  close  this  short  paper  in 
jao  better  way  than  to  quote  the  words  of  a  very  successful  teacher: 
"The  technical  language  of  botany  as  elaborated  by  Linnaeus  and  his 
school  has  long  been  the  admiration  of  logical  and  philosophical 
writers,  and  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection.  Every  word  has  its 
definitions,  and  can  convey  one  notion  to  those  who  have  once  mast- 
ered the  language.  The  technicalities,  therefore  of  botanical  lan- 
guage, which  we  vulgarly  regarded  as  imperfections,  and  as  repulsive 
to  the  inquirer,  are,  in  reality  the  very  marks  of  its  completeness, 
and,  far  from  offering  a  reason  for  withholding  the  science  from  or- 
dinary education,  constitute  its  great  recommendation  as  a  method  of 
training  in  accuracy  of  expression  and  habits  of- describing  definitely 
and  unequivocally  the  observations  made  by  the  senses.  The  acqui- 
sition of  the  terms  exercises  the  memory,  and  the  mastery  of  the 
terminology  cultivates  in  a  most  beneficial  manner,  a  habit  of  accur- 
acy and  perspicuity  in  the  use  of  language." 

W.  A.  Kellerman,  Prof,  of  Nat.  Sciences. 

Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  July  5, 1876. 


Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs.— Shakspeare. 
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STATE  CERTIFICATES  AND  NORMAL  DIPLOMAS. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Phadt,  Dear  Sir — I  see  that  you  are  discussing,  in  a 
mild  way,  in  the  Joubnal,  the  subject  of  State  Certificates  and 
Normal  Diplomas.  I  am  glad  you  are  agitating  the  matter  for  it  is 
high  time  the  thing  were  done  by  some  one. 

The  Normal  graduates,  if  I  understand  the  case,  receive  their  diplo- 
mas on  the  Normal  course,  and  these  diplomas  are,  in  effect,  state 
certificates  when  they  are  countersigned  by  the  State  Superintendent, 
which  may  be  done  after  the  graduate  has  taught  one  year.  These 
graduates  are  not  required  to  pass  a  specific  written  examination  at 
the  end  of  their  course  of  study  on  all  the  branches  of  the  course, 
thus  receiving  their  diplomas  on  their  intellectual  merits;  nor,  in 
some  cases,  if  I  mistake  not,  do  they  pass  even  an  oral  examination. 
They  receive  their  diplomas  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President 
or  the  Faculty.  They  teach  a  year,  then  have  their  diplomas  coun- 
tersigned by  the  State  Superintendent,  whereupon  they  step  forth 
into  the  world  as  professional  teachers,  though  they  may  some  of 
them  be  mere  girls,  with  judgments  unformed,  with  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  and  of  human  nature.  Some  of  them  never 
taught  a  day  before  finishing  the  Normal  School  Curriculum.  In  a 
year's  time  they  have  a  State  certificate.    Such  is  the  process. 

I  will  not  now  discuss  the  question  whether  the  Normal  Curricu- 
lum is  thoroughly  disciplinary.  A  young  man  graduates  from  a  col- 
lege in  the  classical  course,  has  done  his  work  well,  has  read  much  in 
history  and  general  literature,  and  has  received  his  diploma.  He  has 
devoted  his  spare  time  to  one  or  two  branches  to  which  his  tastes  in- 
clined him,  giving  attention  to  the  several  branches  of  the  course  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  maintain  an  honorable  standing  and  meet  fully, 
the  requirements  of  the  college.  He  presents  himself  before  an  ex- 
amining committee  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  some  of 
whom  never  saw  a  college,  and  asks  for  a  state  certificate.  To  obtain 
it,  he  must  write  on  twenty-five  branches,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
year,  away  from  his  regular  lodgings  and  boarding  place,  with  a 
change  of  diet  and  water  and  mode  of  life,  must  rank  70  per  cent,  or 
more,  must  have  taught  successfully  (a  word  of  doubtful  meaning) 
three  years  or  such  matter.  His  classical  learning  is  of  no  avail. 
His  college  diploma  is  regarded  with  a  curl  of  the  lip.    The  Normal 
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diploma  is  magical,  the  college  diploma  is  mere  sheepskin.    Such  is 
his  process  of  obtaining  a  life  certificate. 

Nan  aequm  est.    Isn't  it  so? 

La  Crosse.  B.  M.  Reynolds 


CENTENNIAL  MUSINGS— III. 

Then  and  now;  now  and  hence. 

The  ancient  legend,  so  pleasing  to  the  youthful  fancy,  which  repre- 
sents the  founders  of  Rome,  Romulus  and  Remus,  as  having  been 
14  suckled  by  a  wolf,"  is,  after  all,  in  one  view,  not  without  some  sort 
of  application  to  the  early  circumstances  of  this  country.  The  true 
explanation  of  the  story  probably  is,  that  the  founders  of  Rome  had 
had  pretty  hard  times  of  it  when  the  country  was  young — the  same 
as  the  early  settlers  of  this  or  of  any  other  country;  and  by  such  ex- 
planation we  here  also  get  rid  of  the  myth — a  great  achievement  now- 
a-days  when  exact  science  is  all  the  rage !  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  the  original  settlers  of  America  had  many  hardships, 
difficulties  and  dangers  to  encounter  before  they  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  the  country.  Surrounded  as  they  were  by  the 
prowling  panther,  the  blood-thirsty  wolf,  the  savage  bear,  as  well  as 
other  wild  beasts — not  to  speak  of  the  treacherous  Indian,  still  more 
savage  and  cruel  than  any  beast  of  the  field  or  forest — with  a  rude 
climate  and  a  stubborn  soil,  there  were  present  all  the  stern  condi- 
tions of  life  which  favor  energy  and  self-reliance. 

While  the  powerful  and  transforming  influences  of  sound  educa- 
tion cannot  be  denied,  it  is  equally  certain  that  man  is  ever  the  child 
of  his  external  or  natural  surroundings.  Climate,  and  all  that  the 
word  denotes,  is  the  great  determining  cause  of  human  character  and 
actions;  in  fact,  there  is  established  between  man  and  his  climatic  en- 
vironments, such  a  connection  and  harmony  that  when  you  know 
his  geographical  situation  upon  the  globe,  you  can  readily  infer  his 
comparative  degree  of  intelligence,  his  general  habits  and  occupa- 
tions, his  status  in  the  ranks  of  civilization,  his  possibilities — in  short, 
all  the  main  facts  concerning  him.  Thus  we  find,  for  instance,  that 
no  great  man,  great  in  original  genius  of  any  kind,  invention,  art, 
science  or  literature,  was  ever  born  or  raised  within  the  tropics  or  po- 
lar circles.    The  pl^  of  nature  forbids  it.    And  to  go  no  farther,  we 
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know  from  the  history  of  this  country  what  remarkable  changes  are 
produced  upon  races  by  a  change  of  climate  and  of  external  circum- 
stances. The  American  of  to-day  who  has  now  been  naturalized 
here  for  eight  or  ten  generations,  is  a  very  different  individual,  both 
in  form  and  in  general  appearance,  from  his  original  prototype  in 
Yorkshire  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  England,  from  which  quar- 
ter so  many  of  the  original  settlers  came.  Here,  the  physical  frame 
is  elongated  at  the  expense  of  breadth,  and  with  all  that  superior  en- 
ergy and  sagacity  which  characterizes  the  original  type,  there  is  an 
added  fire  and  vehemence  of  temperament,  at  the  expense,  however, 
of  that  sublime,  jovial,  hearty  feeling  of  repose  which  an  English- 
man can  so  well  enjoy  when  his  work  is  done,  or  when  he  wants  to 
take  his  "ease  in  his  inn/1  as  Falstaff  expresses  it!  Of  too  many 
Americans  who  have  w.orn  themselves  out  by  excessive  work,  or 
rather,  worry,  and  who  answer  to  the  definition  of  a  straight  line — 
length  without  thickness — we  sometimes  feel  inclined  to  exclaim,  as 
Julius  Caesar  did  of  Cassius — the  lean  and  hungry  Cassius — "would 
he  were  fatter" !  This  over-refinement  of  muscle  and  brain,  phys- 
iologists tell  us,  has  a  tendency  not  only  to  shorten  the  duration 
of  human  life,  but  even  eventually  to  wear  out  and  extinguish  the 
race. 

Often  in  the  history  of  the  world,  for  want  of  this  knowledge 
which  teaches  the  cause  and  consequences  of  natural  differences  in 
human  character  arising  from  physical  surroundings,  have  nations 
gone  to  war,  never  dreaming  that  these  differences  are  inherent  and 
•cannot  be  changed  any  more  than  can  the  skin  of  an  Ethiopian, 
Even  in  our  schools  and  colleges  we  study  political  geography  a  little 
too  much,  and  the  principles  of  natural  or  physical  geography,  in 
their  close  relationship  to  the  human  character  and  constitution, 
somewhat  too  little.  We  are  said  to  be  a  nation  of  politicians,  and 
we  certainly  do  pursue  with  peculiar  avidity  the  phantasmagoria  of 
politics  from  which  we  vainly  expect  rather  too  much.  We  never 
cease  complaining  of  our  public  officials,  that  they  are  corrupt — the 
cry  being  still — they  steal!  But  alas,  in  most  cases,  these  very  men 
are  not  only  oifr  representatives,  but  our  representative  men  also,  as 
the  sage  of  Concord  would  call  them!  We  recognize  the  truth  of  the 
saying  that  "eternal  vigilance"  is  the  price  of  what  is  most  precious, 
most  esteemed  by  us;  but,  alas!  the  same  officials  as  fully  recognize 
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the  value  of  this  same  maxim,  although  in  a  very  different  way;  and 
somehow  the  sly  rogues  manage  to  poke  their  very  long-fingers  into 
the  national  pie,  (on  one  pretence  or  another,)  and  pull-  out  a  plum 
now  and  then,  even  when  we,  with  the  maxim  on  our  lips  and  sound* 
ing  in  our  ears,  are  looking  at  them !  We  vehemently  protest,  get 
up  a  caucus  and  determine  upon  a  new  deal,  forgetting  that  human 
nature  is  the  same  in  all  parties.  The  source  of  the  evil  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  found  far  deeper,  namely,  in  the  very  constitution  of  our 
society  itself,  which  is  at  present  very  unsound  at  the  core.  Here, 
then,  we  must  seek  for  a  remedy.  We  are  living  too  fast;  we  have 
left  far  behind  us  the  simplicity  of  character,  the  honesty  of  purpose, 
the  purity  of  life,  all  the  solid  virtues  of  our  fathers.  Remove  the 
social  corruptions  which  infest  all  ranks  of  society,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  take  away  the  empty  pride,  the  low,  vulgar  ambition, 
the  mad  spirit  of  speculation  and  rash  enterprise,  the  covetousness, 
greed,  infidelity,  want  of  true  reverence  for  what  is  sacred  and  holy, 
the  bestial  intemperance  and  such  like  blots  upon  the  national  char- 
acter, and  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  our  public  life  which  is  ever 
a  faithful  reflex  of  our  private  life,  exhibit  marked  signs  of  improve- 
ment. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  pleasing,  more  especially  at  such  a  time  as  this 
when  the  past  is  brought  up  for  review,  to  dwell  more  upon  the  ew- 
couraging  features  thus  presented,  and  to  consider  that  it  is  only  two 
or  three  hundred  years  since  England's  adventurous  sons,  in  search 
not  of  conquest  nor  of  gold  mines  or  deposits  of  precious  stones,  but 
of  a  spot,  anywhere  in  the  wide  world,  in  which  they  might  enjoy 
undisturbed  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  visited  this 
continent,  and  after  a  time  began  to  colonizfe  it.  And  if  any  one 
wishes  to  see  how  greatly  they  have  prospered  in  their  adopted  coun- 
try, let  him  join  the  throng  that  daily  and  hourly  visits  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love,  and —  look  around  him  !  Already  nearly  forty  mil- 
lions have  sprung  from  the  loin's  of  England,  and  inherit  its  laws,, 
language,  and  institutions.  But  the  American  people  have  not  at- 
tained their  present  high  degree  of  prosperity  without  many  a  hard 
struggle  against  adverse  circumstances.  In  all  respects  are  they 
self-made  people — the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes.  They  were 
of  a  race  that  gathers  strength  from  opposition,  turns  defeat  into  vic- 
tory, and  whatever  may  happen,  "never  give  up  the  ship."      Easily 
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led  when  wisely  led,  they  yet,  like  the  fiery  steed  that  easily  distan- 
ces all  competitors,  cannot  bear  to  be  touched.  They  are  great  lovers 
of  liberty.  Invade  that,  and  they  will  rise  up  to  a  man  and  combat 
for  their  rights  and  privileges,  like  the  Nemean  lion  when  he  is  at- 
tacked in  his  lair.  A  hundred  years  ago  they  were  compelled,  by  ty- 
rannical treatment,  to  declare  their  independence  and  to  maintain  it 
in  many  a  hard-fought  field.  Sacred  and  glorious  as  Thermopylae 
itself  is  the  spot  where  first 

"  The  embattled  farmer*  stood 
That  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world/' 

A  hundred  years  ago,  in  place  of  the  rattling  music  of  the  busy 
and  less  pleasing  hammer  and  mallet,  might  have  been  heard  far 
other  sounds — the  confused  noise  and  shouts  of  battle  echoing  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  We  know  the  glorious  result; 
and  what  is  more  substantial,  to-d^y,  we  reap  its  benefits,  for  which 
we  ought  to  be  sincerely  thankful  to  the  divine  Disposer  of  all  events. 

The  happy  time,  the  golden  age  which  poets  write  of  and  prophets 

foretell  in  glowing  terms,  would  seem  to  l)e  approaching  nearer, 

when 

"  No  longer  hosts  encountering  hosts 

Shall  crowds  of  slain  deplore; 

They  hang  the  trumpet  in  the  hall, 

And  study  war  no  more.1' 

Men  are  now  joining  in  the  only  contest  worthy  of  human  beings 
to  engage  in— a  contest  of  industry  and  skill  in  the  arts  which  adorn 
life.  War  is  a  terrible  evil  bequeathed  to  us  from  barbarous  ages 
and  savage  peoples;  and  in  these  enlightened  times  it  should  be  ban- 
ished forever  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  nations  will  contend  to- 
gether for  the  mastery,  let  it  not  be  by  covering  the  earth  with  heaps 
of  dead,  but  let  it  be  by  their  striving  to  excel  each  other  in  quite  a 
different  way — a  way  in  which  the  vanquished  will  fare  even  better 
than  the  vanquisher,  and  a  way  that  shall  be  a  credit  and  a  benefit  to 
the  whole  human  family.  G.  H. 


A  PLEA  FOR  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

The  study  of  mental  arithmetic,  which,  not  many  years  ago,  was 
highly  esteemed,  seems  to  be  fast  falling  into  disuse.    And  this  is  not 
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only  the  case  in  our  mixed  schools,  but  in  graded  ones  also,  and  even 
in  our  seminaries. 

True,  mental  arithmetic  is  taught,  but  it  is  chiefly  to  the  younger 
pupils,  while  those  who  really  need  it,  i.  e.,  those  in  written  arithme- 
tic, are  usually  guided  by  their  own  choice,  which  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance is  to  ignore  it  altogether.  Now,  all  teachers  will  admit  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic  cannot  be  obtained  unless  pupils 
learn  to  use  their  mental  faculties;  and  yet  they  too  often  allow  them 
to  follow  their  own  inclinations.  Hence  the  small  amount  of  real 
progress  made  by  our  pupils  in  this  study.  How  few  there  are 
among  the  vast  number  studying  this  science  in  our  public  schools 
that  can  give  a  clear  explanation  of  the  examples  which  they  work. 
Now  I  think  most  of  the  fault  belongs  to  us  teachers,  in  not  combin- 
ing the  mental  with  the  written  process  in  every  exercise,  thus  mak- 
ing them  what  they  are  in  reality,  inseparable.  Pupils  who  are 
taught  in  this  way  very  soon  learn  to  think  and  reason  correctly,  and 
instead  of  finding  arithmetic  difficult,  they  find  it  pleasant  and  in- 
structive. 

Westford.  K.  A.  M. 


Effcts  of  Education.-— Education  requires  all  who  would  profit 
by  it  to  be  in  earnest;  it  brooks  no  inattention.  There  is  as  much 
difference  between  a  highly  educated  man  and  an  ignorant  man,  as 
there  is  between  an  uneducated  man  and  one  of  the  lower  animals. 
Education  widens  the  mental  Vision.  As  time  is  a  part  of  eternity, 
so  is  education  a  part  of  the  spirit  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  sent  into  the 
world  to  enlighten  mankind.  It  takes  you  by  the  hand,  as  it  were, 
"  it  woos  you  to  be  wise,"  it  teaches  you  the  order  of  creation,  it 
learns  you  to  contemplate  the  atoms,  the  tiniest  things  observable  of 
nature,  it  shows  to  you  the  vast  labyrinths,  the  intricate,  the  plain, 
the  mighty  works  of  the  great  Creator !  It  computes  the  courses 
and  revolutions  of  the  upper  worlds  in  the  infinitude  of  space,  it 
"  wakes  a  man  up  from  the  dark  night  of  ignorance  to  the  splendor  of 
noonday,  and  guides  his  enlightened  mind  to  behold  the  wisdom  of 
the  Great  Source  of  knowledge  in  everything. 
Sherman,  Dunn  Co.  E.  H.  Thomas. 
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But  a  new  era  was  approaching.  The  republics  of  Italy,  and  es- 
pecially that  of  Venice,  were  states  in  which  a  spirit  of  commerce 
and  inquiry  had  arisen,  and  rapid  advances  were  made  in  geographical 
knowledge.  About  this  time  Marco  Polo  spent  twenty-five  years  in 
traversing  the  remote  parts  of  Asia.  His  narrative  was  soon  trans- 
lated into  various  languages,  and  spread  all  over  Europe.  The  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Columbus  soon  followed.  Within  the  next 
two  or  three  years  the  Cortereals,  a  daring  family  of  Portuguese  navi- 
gators, began  the  long  and  vain  search  for  a  passage  round  the  north 
of  America.  In  1501,  Cabral,  destined  for  India,  struck  unexpectedly  - 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  which  he  claimed  for  Portugal.  In  1513, 
Nunez  Balboa,  crossing  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Panama,  beheld  the 
boundless  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  After  this  expeditions  were 
soon  pushed  forward,  on  one  side  to  Chili,  and  on  the  other  to  Cali- 
fornia and  the  regions  to  the  north,  until  nearly  a  full  view  was  ob- 
tained both  of  the  great  interior  breadth  of  America  and  of  the 
amazing  range  of  coast  which  it  presents  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  the  Eastern  world,  that  domain  which  the  papal  grant  had  as- 
signed to  Portugal,  discovery  was  equally  rapid.  Bands  of  hardy 
navigators  had  explored  the  coasts  of  Hindostan,  of  Eastern  Africa, 
and  Arabia,  had  penetrated  to  Malacca  and  the  Spice  Islands,  learned 
the  existence  of  Siam  and  Pegu,  and  even  attempted  to  enter  the 
ports  of  China.  But  the  characteristic  jealousy  of  that  power  was 
soon  awakened,  the  Portuguese  embassy  was  not  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  and  a  mandate  was  issued  that  none  of  the 
men  with  long  beards  and  large  eyes  should  enter  the  havens  of  the 
Celestial  Empire.  After  all  these  discoveries,  the  grand  achievement 
yet  remained  of  laying  open  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  mankind  that 
structure  of  the  globe  which,  though  demonstrated  by  the  astrono- 
mer, seemed  to  the  generality  of  the  human  race  contrary  to  the  tes- 
mony  of  their  senses.  Magellan,  in  1520,  undertook,  by  circumnavi- 
gating the  globe,  to  solve  this  mighty  problem.  He  passed  through 
the  straits  which  bear  his  name,  and  crossed  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
Pacific.    He  himself  was  unhappily  killed  at  the  Philippine  Islands, 
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but  his  companions  sailed  on,  and  presented  themselves  to  the  aston- 
ished eyes  of  the  Portuguese  at  the  Moluccas.  In  three  years  they 
reached  Europe,  and  it  could  no  longer  be  doubted  by  the  most  skep- 
tical that  the  earth  was  a  spherical  body. 

The  progress  of  discovery  over  the  globe,  when  the  first  steps  had 
been  taken,  was  astonishingly  rapid.  No  cost,  no  peril,  deterred  even 
private  adventurers  from  equipping  fleets,  crossing  the  oceans,  and 
facing  the  rage  of  savage  nations  in  the  remotest  extremities  of  the 
earth.  Within  thirty  years  of  the  discovery  of  America  the  whole 
coast  of  the  continent  from  Greenland  to  Cape  Horn  had  been  ex- 
plored, the  outlines  of  Asia  and  Africa  had  become  familiar  to  navi- 
gators, and  numerous  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean  had  been  discovered. 
The  sixteenth  century  was  especially  marked  by  continued  attempts, 
successful  and  unsuccessful,  to  extend  the  sphere  of  oceanic  discovery. 
Also,  the  desire  to  reach  India  by  a  shorter  route  than  those  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn  led  to  many  attempts  to  discover 
a  northwest  passage,  which,  though  they  signally  failed  in  their  ob- 
ject, had  the  effect  of  materially  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  the 
polar  regions. 

The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  gave  a  new  turn  to  the 
study  of  geography  by  bringing  other  sciences  to  bear  upon  it,  which, 
in  their  turn,  derived  elucidation  from  the  extension  of  geographical 
knowledge;  and  it  is  to  the  aid  derived  from  history,  astronomy,  and 
the  physical  and  natural  sciences  that  we  owe  the  completeness  that 
characterizes  modern  works  on  geography.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  Dutch,  under  Tasman  and  Tan  Diemen,  made  the  Austral- 
asian islands  known  to  the  civilized  world;  and  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  Captain  Cook  extended  the  great  oceanic  ex- 
plorations by  the  discovery  of  New  Zealand  and  many  of  the  Poly- 
nesian groups.  He  failed,  however,  to  find  the  antarctic  continent, 
which  was  first  visited  in  1840  by  expeditions  from  America,  England 
and  France.  This  will  probably  prove  to  have  been  the  last  among 
great  oceanic  discoveries,  and  the  attention  of  explorers  is  now  turned 
to  the  interior  of  the  great  continents. 

In  America  the  travels  of  Humboldt,  Fremont,  and  others  have 
done  much  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  broad  general  features; 
but  a  great  deal  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  regard  to  special  districts 
of  Central  and  Southern  America.    In  Asia  numerous  travelers,  geo- 
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graphers,  and  naturalists  have  contributed  to  render  our  knowledge 
precise  and  certain  in  respect  to  a  great  part  of  the  continent,  whose 
natural  characteristics  have  been  more  especially  represented  by  the 
great  physcist,  Bitter,  while  we  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  whose  indefatigable  zeal  has  furnished  us  with  a 
rich  mass  of  information  in  regard  to  minor  details  of  Asiatic  life 
and  nature. 

In  the  great  continent  of  Africa,  on  whose  northern  shores  flour- 
ished the  ancient  civilizations  of  Egypt  and  Carthage,  the  combined 
influences  of  a  malign  climate  and  of  hostile  tribes  of  savages  long 
retarded  the  advance  of  European  explorers  into  the  interior.  Mungo 
Park  and  Bruce  were  among  the  earliest  to  penetrate  to  any  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  coast,  but  until  the  discoveries  of  Living- 
stone, Burton,  Speke,  Schweinfurth,  Stanley,  Du  Chaillu,  and  Came- 
ron were  given  to  the  world,  little  was  accurately  known  of  the  vast 
lake  region  of  Africa,  where  the  Nile  and  the  Congo  and  other  mighty 
rivers  have  their  source.  Even  yet  much  of  our  information  regard- 
ing the  interior  of  the  African  continent  remains  vague  and  unde- 
fined, and  perhaps  only  when  the  great  schemes  of  turning  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  into  the  desert,  and  running  a  railroad 
from  Cairo  to  Lake  Nyanza,  shall  have  been  accomplished,  shall  we 
obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  those  vast  re- 
gions. 

In  Australia,  though  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  the  obscurity 
which  had  hitherto  hung  over  the  interior  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
diminished  by  the  explorations  of  Sturt,  Eyre,  Leichhardt,  and  the 
brothers  Gregory,  and  still  more  by  the  highly  important  labors  of 
Burke  and  Willis,  who  in  1860  crossed  the  Australian  continent  from 
Melbourne  to  Carpentaria.  Although  both  these  intrepid  explorers 
perished  miserably  from  starvation  on  their  return  route,  their  jour- 
nals and  the  description  that  has  been  given  by  them  and  their  sole 
surviving  companion,  King,  of  the  country  through  which  they 
passed,  prove  that  the  land  is  far  from  being  the  desert  it  has  been 
imagined. 

The  progress  which  has  marked  recent  discovery  has  been  materi- 
ally aided  by  the  encouragement  and  systematic  organization  which 
have  been  given  to  plans  of  exploration  by  the  public  governments 
of  different  countries,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  numerous  geogra- 
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phical  societies  which  have  been  formed  during  the  present  century. 
The  constantly  increasing  mass  of  information  collected  by  scientific 
explorers  is  rapidly  infusing  correct  information  in  regard  to  distant 
regions,  and  thus  effectually  dispelling  the  numerous  fallacies  which 
have  hitherto  obscured  the  science  of  geography. — Harper's  Weekly. 


A  Wonder-Land. — Between  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  south, 
or  a  little  south-east  of  Asia,  there  lies  a  continent  whose  greatest 
length  is  about  2,400  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  1,700  to  1,900  miles, 
having  a  coast  line  of  nearly  8,000  miles,  embracing  an  area  of  per- 
haps 3,000,000  square  miles.  In  this  until  recently  unexplored  coun- 
try, nature  appears  to  have  done  her  work  by  laws  and  rules  entirely 
at  variance  with  her  accustomed  methods  elsewhere.  The  vegetable 
growth  of  this  land  is  remarkable,  and  seems  projected  upon  a  gigan- 
tic scale.  Palm-trees  grow  to  the  height  of  seventy  to  one  hundred 
feet,  and  the  fern  tree,  a  mere  stalk  until  it  reaches  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  height,  suddenly  sends  out  its  leaves,  four  to  five  feet  in  length, 
in  every  direction.  A  grass  tree  produces  food  for  the  cattle,  and  the 
inner  part  of  the  top  of  the  tree,  both  raw  and  roasted,  is  eaten  by 
the  natives.  Lillies,  tulips,  and  honeysuckles  reach  the  proportions 
of  trees,  and  most  beautiful  fuchsias  clamber  to  the  house  and  tree 
tops.  Cherries  have  stones  outside  the  fruit,  and  there  are  trees 
which  shed  their  bark  instead  of  their  leaves. 

And  the  zoology  of  this  wonderful  country  is  no  less  anomalous 
and  interesting.  There  are  no  ruminating  animals,  no  monkeys,  ele- 
phants, deer,  bears,  lions,  tigers,  wolves,  or  other  beasts  of  prey.  The 
wild  dog  is  the  only  carnivorous  animal.  No  less  than  forty  of  its 
animals  are  marsupial — with  a  pocket  like  the  oppossum's — while 
very  many  of  its  species  have  no  type  elsewhere  on  the  globe.  So, 
too,  of  its  birds,  among  which  we  find  birds-of-paradise,  oven  birds, 
black  swans,  any  many  other  equally  curious  creatures. — Home  and 
School. 


As  air  rushes  into  vacant  spaces  troubles  rush  into  a  vacant  soul. 
And  as  the  smallest  quantity  of  air  will  expand  so  as  to  fill  any 
vacant  place,  the  smallest  trouble  will  fill  a  vacant  soul. 
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Anecdote  of  the  University  ot  Virginia. — I  remember  well 
one  day  that  a  gentleman  sat  deeply  immersed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
differential  calculus  which  lay  open  before  him,  while  the  professor 
of  Greek  was  doing  the  tutor's  duty,  which  he  should  not  have  been 
obliged  to  do,  of  questioning  his  class  upon  the  last  lecture  delivered. 
The  student  of  mathematics  was  suddenly  horrified  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  "the  lightning  had  struck  him,"  as  he  heard  his  own  name 
called,  and  the  question  of  the  professor,  "  What,  sir,  was  Anaximan- 
der's  theory  of  the  universe?"  Now  the  person  thus  addressed  had 
no  definite  conviction  that  any  such  person  as  the  philosopher  men- 
tioned had  ever  propounded  any  theory  about,  or  indeed  ever  lived  in 
the  universe.  A  friend  sitting  by,  who  was  a  student  of  Greek, 
pushed  rapidly  before  him,  while  hidden  from  professor's  eyes,  his 
note  book,  and  pointed  to  the  paragraph  containing  the  answer. 
The  mathematical  student  reads  rapidly  and  makes  answer  with  as- 
sured confidence,  "He  thought,  sir,  that  all  nature  was  a  great  undi- 
vided whale."  There  was  consternation  pictured  on  his  face  when 
the  statement  was  greeted  by  loud  and  prolonged  laughter  from  pro- 
fessor and  students.  He  learned  upon  after-examination  that  Anax- 
imander  had  been  a  unitarian,  and  thought  nature  a  unit,  a  whole, 
and  imprudently  asked  the  professor  to  excuse  his  absurd  reply  on 
the  ground  that  his  neighbor  wrote  a  bad  hand.  This  gentleman,  I 
am  yet  very  happy  to  remember,  did  that  session  graduate  in  mathe- 
matics and  modem  languages  and  moral  philosophy. — Home  and 
School. 

America  the  Old  World. — First-born  among  the  continents, 
though  so  much  later  in  culture  and  civilization  than  some  of  more 
recent  birth,  America,  so  far  as  her  physical  history  is  concerned,  has 
been  falsely  denominated  the  New  World.  Hers  was  the  first  dry 
land  lifted  out  of  the  waters,  hers  the  first  shore  washed  by  the  ocean 
that  enveloped  all  the  earth  beside;  and  while  Europe  was  represented 
only  by  islands  rising  here  and  there  above  the  sea.  America  already 
stretched  an  unbroken  line  of  land  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Far  West. 
— Aga&siz. 

m  1  m 

Man  is  born  for  justice,  and  law  and  equity  have  been  established, 
not  by  opinion,  but  by  nature. — Cicero. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 


POWEBS  AND  RIGHTS  OF  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  By  chapter  339,  laws  of  1875,  are  the  inhabitants  of  any  school 
district  u  empowered,  at  any  annual  meeting,"  to  choose  all  three  of 
the  district  officers?" 

A.  The  power  of  the  district  is  not  changed  by  the  act  of  1875, 
so  far  as  the  election  of  officers  is  concerned.  Section  31  of  the 
school  code  prescribes  the  order  and  succession  of  terms,  from  the 
first  meeting  onward.  At  any  annual  meeting  any  officer  may  be 
elected  that  needs  to  be  elected  to  fill  any  vacancy,  as  well  as  for  the 
full  term  of  the  one  whose  office  has  expired. 

Q.  If  a  district  tax  is  returned  delinquent,  can  the  county  treas- 
urer withhold  it  when  collected,  on  account  of  taxes  due  from  the 
same  town? 

A.  A  school  district  is  a  corporation  entirely  distinct  from  the 
town  in  which  it  lies.  The  county  treasurer  has  no  authority  to  re- 
tain money  belonging  to  the  first  to  satisfy  claims  against  the  last 

Q.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  a  majority  of  all  the  voters  in 
the  district  vote  for  a  loan  to  build  a  school-house  before  such  loan 
can  be  legally  effected? 

A.  This  is  necessary,  under  the  ordinary  law  (section  114);  but  un- 
der chapter  42,  general  laws  of  1871,  the  land  commissioners  are  au- 
thorized to  loan  the  trust  funds  for  this  purpose,  in  case  a  majority  of 
those  present  at  a  legal  meeting,  and  voting  on  the  question,  are  in 
favor  of  such  a  loan. 

Q.  If  a  district  is  extinguished  by  being  attached  to  another,  does 
the  enlarged  district  acquire  a  title  to  the  site  of  the  extinguished 
one,  and  can  it  build  on  it  with  no  other  action? 

A.  No;  the  town  board  dispose  of  the  site,  and  can  convey  it  to 
the  enlarged  district  by  grant,  i.  e.,  deed,  under  section  16.. 

Q.  On  a  division,  two  were  for  A  for  director,  and  two  for  B,  when 
the  chairman  declared  A  elected.    Was  he  legally  elected? 

A.  The  chairman  had  the  same  right  to  vote  as  other  voters.  If 
he  intended  to  vote  for  A,  and  it  was  so  understood,  A  was  legally 
elected. 
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worthless  bail. 

Q.  If  a  town  chairman  knowingly  accepts  worthless  bail,  and  the 
town  treasurer  absconds  with  the  school  money  and  other  funds,  is 
the  chairman  liable  to  the  town  for  the  loss? 

A.    He  is;  he  is  also  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  TOWN  TREASURER. 

Q.  Can  the  town  board  appoint  a  treasurer  to  fill  a  vacancy  when 
there  has  already  been  a  call  for  a  special  meeting  to  elect  one,  as 
provided  in  chapter  XV,  section  38,. Taylor's  Statutes? 

A.  Section  76  of  the  same  chapter  makes  it  the  positive  duty  of 
the  board  to  appoint.  This  being  a  special  provision,  it  must  be  held 
to  be  operative  as  against  the  general  provision  for  vacancies,  in  sec- 
tion 38,  so  far  as  a  town  treasurer  is  concerned.  In  other  words,  the 
general  provision  does  not  cover  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
town  treasurer. 

DUTIES  OF  TOWN  BOARD. 

Q.  Where  it  is  needful  to  have  a  joint  district  in  three  towns,  and 
one  of  the  town  boards  refuses  to  meet,  can  it  be  compelled? 

A.  No;  there  is  no  remedy  in  such  a  case  but  to  wait  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  different  board.  It  is  discretionary  with  any  town  board 
whether  to  form  or  alter  any  district  asked  for,  or  whether  to  meet 
and  act  with  other  town  boards,  in  case  a  joint  district  is  sought. 
Courtesy  would  dictate  that  the  boards  meet  in  such  cases,  unless  the 
request  is  obviously  unreasonable. 

CLOSING  SCHOOL. 

Q.  If  the  school  is  stopped  that  a  funeral  may  be  held  in  the 
school-house,  does  the  teacher  lose  her  time? 

A.    Not  unless  she  chooses  to  do  so. 

Q.  Suppose  high  water  prevents  both  teacher  and  pupils  from 
reaching  the  school-house  for  a  day  or  two,  does  she  lose  the  time 
then? 

A.  This  is  not  so  easily  answered.  Probably  she  would  not;  the 
equities  are  on  her  side. 

POWER  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Q.  Has  a  county  superintendent  a  right  to  require  all  school  terms 
and  contracts  to  terminate  Aug.  31,  and  to  annul  the  certificates  of 
teachers  who  will  not  comply? 

A.    His  recommendations  in  regard  to  school  terms  should  be  treat- 
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ed  with  deference,  but  in  case  certain  districts  find  it  desirable  to  con- 
tinue school  terms  from  the  end  of  one  school  year  into  the  next,  the 
superintendent  has  no  right  to  interfere  by  any  coercive  measures, 
nor  would  he  be  justified  in  annulling  the  certificate  of  a  teacher 
who  should  carry  out  a  contract  to  that  effect,  contrary  to  his  request 
or  requirement. 

FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Q.  Can  a  city  with  several  school  districts,  and  under  the  county 
superintendent,  establish  a  free  high  school? 

A.  The  language  of  the  law  (section  1),  is  that  any  city  may  es- 
tablish such  a  school.  Section  5  implies,  that  some  cities  may  have 
no  board  of  education.  It  is  reasonable  to  hold  that  such  a  city  may 
for  this  purpose  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  "town"  (Sec.  20,  Chap. 
V.,  Gen.  Statutes),  and  has  the  right  to  establish  such  a  school,  its 
board  being  formed  as  it  would  be  in  a  town  with  several  districts. 

Q.  Can  a  single  district,  in  a  city  with  several  districts,  under  the 
ordinary  law,  establish  a  free  high  school? 

A.    Not  unless  the  city,  as  a  whole,  "declines"  to  do  so. 

Q.  Can  a  district  which  embraces  only  part  of  an  incorporated 
village,  establish  a  free  high  school  under  the  amendment  passed  last 
winter  (chapter  132)? 

A.  The  law  does  not  admit  of  this  construction.  It  would  be 
more  reasonable  to  say  that  the  two  districts  embracing  such  village 
might  establish  the  school. 

Q.  Can  the  principal  of  a  free  high  school  have  supervision  of  the 
other  grades? 

A.  There  is  no  objection  to  this,  only  that  the  amount  paid  him 
for  that  portion  of  his  time  which  is  spent  in  this  supervision  should 
not,  of  course,  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  ucost  of  instruction"  in 
the  high  school. 

Q.  Where  money  has  already  been  voted  for  ordinary  school  pur- 
poses, including  the  high  school,  if  a  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  sus- 
tain a  free  high  school,  will  it  be  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the 
law? 

A.  It  must  be  so  held;  the  vote  to  put  the  existing  high  school  in 
the  new  category  would  naturally  warrant  a  similar  transfer  of  the 
funds  already  voted. 
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STATE    ASSOCIATION, 


PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Session  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation began  in  Plymouth  Church,  Milwaukee,  at  9:80  o'clock,  July  5, 1876. 

The  whole  audience  joined  in  singing  "America,"  after  which  Pres:  W.  C. 
Whitford,  of  Milton  College,  offered  prayer. 

Mayor  Butler  was  expected  to  address  the  Association  at  this  hour,  but  was 
prevented  by  severe  illness.  Supt.  James  MacAlister  explained  the  Mayor's 
absence,  and  in  his  behalf  welcomed  the  Association  to  the  city.  The  Hon. 
Joshua  Stark,  President  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  the  city, 
welcomed  the  Association  in  the  name  of  the  School  Commissioners.  To 
these  addresses  of  welcome  President  Howland  briefly  and  fittingly  responded. 

Supt  James  MacAlister  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Pres.  Howland  deliver- 
ed  the  President's  Annual  Address. 

On  motion,  the  President's  Address  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
A.  Salisbury,  W.  D.  Parker  and  R.  Graham,  for  distribution  to  sub-committees. 

W.  H.  Beach,  of  Beloit,  read  a  paper,—"  What  Shall  We  Teach?" 

Kecess  of  ten  minutes. 

After  recess,  a  song,  "  The  Swiss  Girl,"  was  sung  by  a  chorus  of  teachers  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  city,  Prof.  F.  W.  H.  Priem,  Supt.  of  Music,  of  the 
city  schools,  acting  as  pianist. 

The  President  announced  the  following  committees : 

Finance— A.  H.  Porter,  T.  F.  Frawley,  Mary  Flanders. 

Enrollment— A.  Earth  man,  W.  E.  Anderson,  C.  E.  Miller. 

Obituaries — A.  Salisbury. 

The  Committee  on  Distribution  of  President's  Address,  reported  as  follows : 

Your  Committee  on  Distribution  of  the  President's  Address,  would  nominate 
the  following  committees,  viz : 

On  the  Early  Withdrawal  of  Pupils  from  School— J.  Q.  Emery,  Ch'n,  I.  N.  Stew- 
art, H.  W.  Slack. 

On  Courses  of  Study  for  Mixed  and  Graded  Schools— A.  Salisbury,  Ch'n,  N.  C. 
Twining,  W.  B.  Minaghan. 

On  the  Function  of  the  High  flriwwZ— Albert  Hardy,  Ch'n,  L.  W.  Briggs,  Lewis 
Funk. 

On  Oral  and  Text-Book  Instruction,  and  Rlietorical  Exercises — G.  S.  Albee,  Ch'n, 
W.  H.  Beach,  J.  H.  Terry. 

On  Classification  and  Grading— J.  B.  Thayer,  Ch'n,  L.  D.  Harvey,  J.  T.  Lunn. 

On  Higher  Education  and  the  University— Prest.  Wm.  C.  Whitford,  Ch'n, 
Prest.  E.  H.  Merrill,  A.  F.  North. 

On  Normal  Schools— J.  MacAlister,  Ch'n,  A.  J.  Hutton,  M.  Kirwan. 

TJie  Geological  Survey— Geo.  R.  Kleeberger,  Ch'n,  G.  W.  Packham,  W.  H. 
Kellerman. 

The  Township  System  of  School  Government— Hon.  Ed.  Searing,  Ch'n,  Hon.  W. 

H.  Chandler,  A.  A.  Miller. 
3-Vol.  VI,  No.  8. 
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On,  Instruction  for  the  Feeble-Minded— W.  D.  Parker,  Ch'n,  8.  8.  Sherman, 
Dwight  Kinney. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Albert  Salisbury, 
W.  D.  Parker, 
Robert  Graham, 

Committee. 
On  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 

Miss  8.  A.  Stewart,  of  Milwaukee,  read  an  essay:  "Normal  School  Work." 

The  meeting  appointed  for  the  afternoon  of  July  4th,  having  been  given  up 
on  account  of  the  celebration  of  the  "  Centennial  Fourth,"  Supt.  J.  L.  Pickard, 
of  Chicago,  who  as  one  of  the  veteran  teachers  of  the  State  had  come  to  attend 
that  meeting,  was  introduced  and  addressed  the  Association.  Supt  Pickard 
gave  many  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  early  days,  and  spoke  encourag- 
ingly of  the  present  as  compared  with  the  past. 

Recess  of  ten  minutes. 

After  recess,  a  song  by  the  Glee  Club. 

On  motion,  the  election  of  officers  was  made  the  special  order  of  business 
for  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  when  the  Association  adjourns  at  the  close  of 
this  morning's  session,  the  adjournment  be  made  to  4  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
at  the  grounds  of  the  National  Soldiers'  Home,  and  that  the  order  of  exercises 
be  the  programme  appointed  for  the  afternoon  of  July  4th. 

J.  Q.  Emery  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Proper  Distribution  of  In- 
stitutes, as  follows,  and  the  report  was  adopted : 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  reterred  Prof.  Thayer's  paper  on  the  Proper 
Distribution  of  Institutes,  read  at  the  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Association,  at 
Madison,  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  places 
of  holding  institutes  and  persons  to  conduct  them,  and  report  as  follows : 

The  objects  of  the  four  week's  Normal  Institutes  are,  first,  academic  instruc- 
tion, and  second,  awakening  a  greater  interest  among  teachers  and  inspiring 
them  to  nobler  efforts.  The  objects  ot  the  short  term  institutes  are  those  given 
above  as  second. 

These  beiug  the  objects,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  four  week's  Normal 
Institutes  should  be  held  at  places  remote  from  the  Normal  Schools.  As  to 
the  short  term  institutes,  the  law  requires  each  County  Superintendent  to  hold 
at  least  one  during  each  year,  and  one  must  therefore  be  held  in  each  county. 
The  Normal  School  Regents  merely  supplement  the  efforts  of  County  Superin- 
tendents. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  frequent  changes  in  the  office  of  County  Superintend- 
ent, and  as  these  officers  arc  not  chosen  with  especial  reference  to  their  quali- 
fications for  conducting  institutes,  we  regard  the  present  plan  of  selecting 
institute  conductors  with  especial  reference  to  their  qualifications  for  that 
work,  as  eminently  wise. 

Respectfully  submitted.  J.  Q.  Emery, 

W.  H.  Chandler. 

Michael  Eirwan,  of  Manitowoc,  read  a  paper  on  "Teachers'  Examinations." 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  4  o'clock  at  the  Soldiers'  Home. 
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Capt.  Low,  Secretary  of  the  Home,  in  the  absence  of  Gen.  Hlncks,  received 
the  teachers  and  showed  them  the  grounds  and  the  buildings. 

Prof.  Broscius,  director  of  the  American  Turners'  Seminary  for  Teachers, 
showed  his  system  of  physical  training  with  a  class  of  sixty  girls,  of  from  ten 
to  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  went  through  a  series  of  gymnastic  exercises 
with  a  precision  and  perfection  which  can  be  attained  only  by  careful  drill 
and  love  for  the  work. 

After  the  gymnastic  exercises  the  whole  party  found  their  way  to  the  concert 
hall  of  the  Home,  where  short  speeches  were  made  by  veteran  teachers  of  the 
State. 

President  W.  C.  Whit  ford,  of  Milton  College,  spoke  of  the  trials,  hardships 
and  heroisms  of  the  early  days ;  sketched  the  early  history  of  Milton  College ; 
spoke  of  a  building,  No.  871  Third  street,  in  the  Second  ward  of  Milwaukee 
as  the  first  public  school  building  erected  in  Wisconsin;  told  of  the  labors  of 
A.  C.  Ellis,  who  taught  school  in  Green  Bay  as  early  as  1828;  sketched  the  be- 
ginning of  educational  institutions  in  the  lead  regions  at  Mineral  Point  and  at 
Platteville,  showing  the  steps  in  the  progress  of  many  of  these  and  other  early 
schools.  First  the  private  school  was  established,  then  it  became  the  public 
school,  then  the  academy,  then  the  college  or  the  Normal  school. 

Prof.  Emerson,  of  Beloit,  gave  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  early 
days  of  that  institution,  with  which  he  had  been  connected  twenty-eight  years ^ 
He  spoke  of  his  journey  of  two  days  from  this  city  to  Beloit;  of  the  five  stud, 
ents  who  constituted  the  school ;  of  the  devotion  and  faith  of  its  founders,  and 
of  its  progress  and  growth.  The  professor  closed  with  a  happy  reference  to 
the  work  done  by  the  Soldiers  of  the  .State, — his  idea  being  that  the  work  of " 
both  the  soldiers  and  the  teachers  was  needed  to  preserve  our  free  institutions. 

Prof.  A.  F.  North,  of  Pewaukee,  was  called  out  and  in  his  inimitable  way 
spoke  of  the  work  done  in  the  country  district  schools  of  the  early  days  as  . 
worthy  of  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  people  of  the  present. 

-  In  the  intervals  the  band  of  the  Home  discoursed  most  excellent  music,  and 
throughout  the  afternoon  the  programme  was  to  the  utmost  enjoyable.  At  & 
p.  m.  the  train  returne^  to  the  city. 

WEM?B8»AY  EVBKtNG. 

The  President  announced  the  following  committees: 

Honorary  Members— A.  Earthman,  L.  Funk,  Maggie  Hosford. 

Resolutions— R.  Graham,  W.  D.  Parker,  Michael  Kirwan. 

Nominations— G.  S.  Albee,  L.  D.  Harvey,  T.  E.  Williams,  A.  A.  Miller,  Miss 
8.  A.  Stewart. 

On  motion,  the  paper  read  this  morning  by  Michael  Kirwan  was  referred  to 
a  committee  of  three  with  instructions  to  report  on  its  subject  matter  at  the 
December  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  committee  appointed  as  follows :  A.  F.  North,  A  Salisbury,  W.  H.  Beach. 

Supt  MacAlister  invited  the  members  of  the  Association  to  a  reception  by 
the  teachers  of  Milwaukee,  in  the  parlors  of  the  church,  after  Pres't  Angell's 
lecture. 

Pres't  J.  B.  Angell  was  then  introduced,  and  delivered  his  lecture  on  "The 
Philosophic  Stu<Jy  of  Literature.1' 
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Miss  Nunnemacher,  of  Milwaukee,  sang  a  solo,  "  In  deu  Angen  liegh  daft 
Herz,"  with  Prof.  Preim  at  the  piano. 
Association  adjourned  to  9  o'clock  Thursday  morning. 

Thubsday  Morning,  July  6. 

After  an  anthem  had  been  sung,  Pres.  E.  H.  Merrill,  of  Ripon  College,  of- 
fered prayer. 

W.  M.  Lawrence,  of  Portage,  read  a  paper—"  The  Higher  Education  a  Func- 
tion of  the  State."    • 

The  committee  on  that  portion  of  the  President's  address  relating  to  the  ed- 
ucation of  imbecile  children,  reported  as  follows,  and  after  remarks  by  Pres. 
W.  D.  Parker  and  Pres.  W.  C.  Whitford,  the  report  was  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  State  has  undertaken  to  offer  common  school  facilities  to 
•All  children ;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  a  large  class  of  children  whose  needs  for  special  instruc- 
tion are  beyond  reach  of  the  common  school ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  the  State  should  take 
Immediate  steps  towards  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  instruction  of 
imbecile  youth,  and  that  in  furtherance  of  this  end,  and  as  a  necessary  prelim- 
inary to  it,  the  members  of  this  Association  pledge  themselves  to  bring  the  en- 
terprise to  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  to  advocate  its  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  legislature. 

W.  D.  Parker, 
S.  S.  Sherman, 
Dwight  Kinney. 
The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Honorary  Members  was  received 
and  adopted : 

Your  committee  on  Honorary  Memberships  recommend  that  the  following 
named  gentlemen  be  considered  honorary  members  of  this  Association: 

Dr.  Mills,  of  Wabash  College ;  Supt.  J.  P.  Brown,  Indianapolis ;  Prof.  J.  J. 
Mills,  Indianapolis;  Prof.  E.  C.  Crawford,  Waukegan;  Hon.  Joshua  Stark, 
Prof.  S.  S  Sherman,  and  Rev.  G.  E.  Gordon,  Milwaukee;  Pres.  Angel  1,  Michi- 
gan University. 

A.  Earthman, 

Lewis  Punk, 
Margaret  Hosford. 

By  previous  action,  the  special  order  of  business  was  now  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  proceed  to  an  informal  ballot  for  President. 

The  chair  apppointed  as  tellers,  T.  F.  Frawley,  Hosea  Barns  and  A.  Earth- 
man. 

The  ballot  having  been  taken,  the  result  was  announced  as  follows : 

Whole  number  of  votes  cast 102 

James  MacAlister  received 77 

G.  S.  Albee  received 5 

Scattering 20 

On  motion,  James  MacAlister  was  declared  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
Association  for  President. 
The  committee  on  Nominations  made  the  following  report : 
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Your  committee  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  following  named  persons  for  the 
respective  positions  as  officers,  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

Vice-Presidsnte— M.  T.  Park,  Oshkosh ;   A.  F.  North,  Pewaukee ;   Miss  Caro- 
lyn Adams,  Platteville. 
Secretary — Michael  Kirwan,  Manitowoc. 
Treasurer— J.  B.  Thayer,  River  Falls. 

Executive  Committee— H.  C.  Howland,  Chairman,  Eau  Claire ;  J.  Q.  Emery, 
Fort  Atkinson;   W.  H.  Chandler,  Sun  Prairie;    A.  Salisbury,  Whitewater;   S. 
H.  Carpenter,  Madison. 
Respectfully  submitted,  G.  S.  Albee. 

S.  A  Stewart, 
L.  Dow  Harvey, 
T.  E.  WrLLiAMs, 
A.  A.  Miller. 

The  report  was  received.  Pres.  Charlton  informed  the  Association  that  in 
all  probability  Miss  Carolyn  Adams  would  not  reside  in  the  State  during  the 
coming  year.  The  report  was  therefore  amended  by  substituting  the  name  of 
Miss  S.  A.  Stewart,  of  Milwaukee,*for  that  of  Miss  Adams,  as  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents.  In  this  form  the  report  was  adopted,  and  the  Secretary  was  in- 
etructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  in  accordance  therewith.  The 
Secretary  cast  the  ballot  as  directed,  and  declared  the  several  members  men- 
tioned in  the  report  duly  elected  to  their  respective  offices  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

W.  A.  Kellerman,  of  Oshkosh,  read  a  paper  on  "  Natural  Sciences  in  the 
Schools." 

Recess. 

Pres.  Howland,  on  account  of  illness,  was  obliged  to  leave,  and  Supt.  Mac- 
Alister  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Music  by  the  Glee  Club  of  Milwaukee  teachers. 

Miss  Mary  Walker,  of  Fort  Atkinson,  read  an  essay  on  "Our  True  Inherit- 
ance." 

L.  Dow  Harvey,  of  Sheboygan,  read  a  paper  on  "  Examinations  in  Graded 
Schools." 

A.  Earthman,  of  River  Falls,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Eye  and  the  Hand." 

Miss  Mary  A.  Brayman,  of  Platteville,  read  an  essay  on  "Fountains  of 
Knowledge." 

Dwight  Kinney,  of  Darlington,  read  a  paper  on  "  Small  Colleges." 

The  committee  on  Finance  reported  as  follows: 

Your  committee  on  Finance  makes  the  following  report  upon  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Association. 

receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  1875 $96  00 

Membership  fees  received  present  session  (1876) 74  00 

Total 170  00 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Printing,  postage,  and  incidentals 76  96 

Lecturer's  expense 30  00 

Total  expend Itures 90  08 

Balance  on  hand 78  92 

$170  00 

A.   H.  PORTER, 

T.  F.  Frawmy, 
M.  Flanders. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

On  motion,  such  portions  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  reorganization 
(presented  at  the  December  meeting,  1875,  and  found  in  the  minutes  of  thai 
meeting,)  as  contemplated  amendments  to  the  constitution,  were  received  and 
ordered  to  be  placed  on  file  for  action  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  embody  these  proposed  changes  in  the  form 
of  amendments  to  the  constitution. 

Supt.  MacAlister  invited  the  members  of  the  Association  to  a  concert  by  one 
thousand  children  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  under  the  leadership  of 
Prof.  Priem,  in  the  Academy  of  Music  at  8  o'clock,  and  to  visit  the  private 
grounds  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Mitchell  at  4  o'clock. 

Adjourned  to  8  o'clock. 

Thursday  Evening,  July  6. 

The  session  was  opened  by  calling  A.  Earth  man  to  the  chair,  President 
Howland  being  ill  at  his  hotel. 

Prof.  P.  M.  Bach  sang  a  bass  solo,  "The  Raft." 

The  Rev.  G.  E.  Gordon  was  introduced  and  delivered  a  lecture, — "Education 
a  Reciprocal  Right" 

The  chair  in  behalf  of  the  Association  thanked  the  friends  in  Milwaukee, 
and  all  others  whose  efforts  had  contributed  to  make  the  sessions  of  the  Asso- 
ciation so  interesting  and  profitable,  and  the  entertainments  so  elaborate  and 
delightful. 

Prof.  Priem  then  took  his  seat  at  the  church  organ,  and  with  a  spirit  that 
made  the  church  walls  ring,  the  whole  audience  joined  in  singing  "  My  Coun- 
try, 'tis  of  Thee,"  to  grand  old  America. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  sine  (it's. 

A.  J.  Hftton,  See-rrbiry.  H.  C.  HOWLAND,  Pretithnt. 


COMMITTEES. 

The  following  committees,  to  whom  at  different  times  permission  was  grant- 
ed to  report  at  the  executive  session  next  December,  are  grouped  for  conve- 
nience ; 

Stale  Educational  System — John  Bascom,  Edward  Searing,  James  MacAlister, 
W.  H.  Chandler,  W.  D.  Parker,  E.  B.  Wood. 
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Scientific  Institute — James  MacAlister,  R.  W.  Burton,  Samuel  Shaw. 

Early  Withdraieal  of  Pupils  from  School— J.  Q.  Emery,  I.  N.  Stewart,  W.  H. 
Slack. 

Courses  of  Study  for  Mixed  and  Graded  Schools — A.  Salisbury,  N.  C.  Twining, 
W.  B.  Minaghan. 

Function  of  the  High  School— Albert  Hardy,  L.  W.  Briggs,  Lewis  Punk. 

Oral  and  Text-Book  Instruction  and  Rhetorical  Exercises — G.  S.  Albee,  W.  H. 
Beach,  J.  H.  Terry. 

Classification  and  Grading— J.  B.  Thayer,  L.  D.  Harvey,  J.  T.  Lunn. 

Higher  Education  and  the  University— W.  C.  Whitford,  E.  H.  Merrill,  A.  P. 
North. 

Normal  Schools— James  MacAlister,  A.  J.  Hutton,  M.  Kirwan. 

The  Geological  Survey— Geo.  R.  Kleeberger,  G.  W.  Packham,  W.  A.  Kellerman. 

The  Township  System  of  School  Government— Edvr*r&  8earing,  W.  H.  Chandler, 
A.  A.  Miller. 

Teachers'  Examination— A..  P.  North,  A.  Salisbury,  W.  H.  Beach. 

History  of  the  Association — A.  Salisbury. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  AT  WHITEWATER. 

Prof.  William  P.  Phelps,  for  twelve  years  past  President  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Winona,  Minn.,  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Whitewater 
Normal  School  in  this  State,  and  will  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  position  at 
the  opening  of  the  Fall  term.  Not  merely  Whitewater,  and  our  Normal 
School  interests,  but  Wisconsin  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  distinguished 
accession  to  her  corps  of  truly  professional  educators. 

President  Phelps  is  a  man  of  wide  experience,  of  strong  and  original  char, 
acter,  and  of  national  reputation,  not  merely  as  a  Normal  School  expert,  but  as 
a  vigorous  writer  and  lecturer,  on  educational  topics.  He  was  for  nine  years, 
from  1844  to  1853,  connected  with  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
was  for  a  like  period  of  nine  years,  from  1855  to  1864,  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Normal  School,  at  Trenton,  in  building  up  of  which  he  first  be- 
came widely  known ;  and  has  been  for  the  past  twelve  years,  or  since  1864,  at 
the  head  of  the  Winona  Normal  School,  which  he  has  brought  up  from  its  in- 
fant beginning  to  a  now  universally  recognized  position  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  Normal  Schools  in  America.  He  has  accomplished  this  result,  too, 
in  the  face  of  difficulties  that  would  discourage,  if  not  destroy,  any  ordinary 
man. 

Prof.  Phelps  was,  a  year  ago,  elected  President  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  and  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Baltimore,  proved  himself  one  of  the 
most  efficient  executive  and  presiding  officers  the  Association  ever  had,  win- 
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ning  encomiums  from  all  present  for  the  skill,  judgment  and  decision  mani- 
fested not  only  in  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting,  but  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  as  presiding  officer  during  the  session.  At  an  international  congress 
or  conference  of  distinguished  educational  men  of  all  countries,  held  in  Phila- 
delphia the  week  following,  he  was  also  made  the  chairman. 

Besides  his  numerous  published  addresses,  Mr.  Phelps  is  the  author  of 
"  Phelps'  Teachers'  Hand-Book,  for  the  Institute  and  Class-Room,"  one  of  the 
well  known  volumes  of  "The  Teachers'  Library,"  published  by  Messrs.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  He  recently  contributed  to  the  National  Teacher? 
Monthly  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "Notes  on  the  Yellowstone,"  being  des- 
criptive of  General  Custer's  well  remembered  expedition  to  the  Yellowstone  coun- 
try, a  few  years  since,  and  of  the  remarkable  region  he  then  visited,  on  a  vaca- 
tion trip,  with  this  ill-fated  commander.  These  "  Notes,"  hs  hundreds  of  inter- 
ested readers  can  testify,  show  admirable  powers  of  both  observation  and  des- 
cription. They  reveal,  even  more  than  his  other  writings,  literary  skill  and 
vigor  of  a  high  order. 

Mr.  Phelps  leaves  Winona  (where  he  has  recently  been  re-elected  for  the 
thirteenth  year,  and  where  he  is  very  popular)  because  he  has  been  unani- 
mously invited  by  our  own  Regents  to  what  he  considers  a  broader  and  more 
promising  field  of  labor.  The  Minnesota  Normal  Schools  are  largely  depend- 
ent for  their  continued  existence  upon  an  annual  and  somewhat  precarious 
legislative  appropriation,  and  the  public  school  system  of  that  younger  State 
U  less  developed  than  that  of  Wisconsin.  He  recognizes  .here,  as  does  every 
one  familiar  with  our  Normal  work,  the  best  grounded,  and  one  of  the  best 
developed  and  most  promising  systems  of  Normal  Schools  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  For  the  further  development  of  this  system  he  now  brings,  at 
the  bidding  of  our  Board,  his  ripe  experience  and  marked  talents. 


CAUTION— TO  DISTRICT  OFFICERS. 

We  are  informed  that  agents  have  been  recently  engaged  in  various  parts  of 
the  State  in  the  sale  of  certain  "  Normal"  charts,  and  that  many  school  officers 
have  been  persuaded  to  pay  large  prices  for  comparatively  worthless  pieces  of 
printed  pasteboard.  A  county  superintendent  writes  us -that  in  April  and  May 
last  two  men  canvassed  his  county  for  these  charts,  which  contained,  as  wa» 
claimed,  "short-hand  methods"  of  performing  various  mathematical  opera, 
tions.  In  their  canvass  these  agents  were  very  careful  to  avoid  villages.  An 
institute  in  session  at  the  county  seat  was  not  deemed  a  suitable  place  for  dis- 
playing their  wares.  They  sought  rather  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  ru- 
ral districts  only.  These  they  victimized  to  the  extent  of  selling  fifteen  or 
twenty  sets  of  the  charts,  at  the  round  price  of  $87  per  set,  before  the  caution- 
ary postal  cards  of  the  county  superintendent  reached  the  district  clerks. 

The  method  of  Ike  oily  tongued  agents  was  substantially  as  follows:  They 
displayed  well-prepared  samples,  made  it  appear  that  the  "short-cut,"  "royal 
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road"  to  knowledge  had  just  been  discovered,  showed  certificates  and  names 
attesting  favorable  opinions  and  liberal  sales  in  some  other  State,  offered  to 
take  the  notes  of  the  district  officers,  promised  black  walnut  cases,  finely  var- 
nished paper  that  could  be  washed,  etc.,  etc.  The  persuasive  appeals  were  too 
often  successful.  The  agents  received  the  notes,  sold  them  at  the  nearest  bank, 
sent  the  cheaply  printed  charts  in  stained  pine  boxes,  and  then  sought  new 
pastures  to  beguile  other  innocents. 

These  charts,  we  are  assured  and  believe,  are  worthless  for  nearly  all  practi- 
cal purposes.  If  they  had  any  utility  in  the  school-room,  their  proper  com- 
mercial value  might  perhaps  be  $5  or  $10.  To  charge  and  obtain  $ 87  for  a  set 
can  only  be  justified  on  the  supposition  that  the  methods  of  sale  are  enormous- 
ly expensive,  that  large  numbers  of  the  notes  cannot  be  sold  except  at  a  heavy 
discount,  or  cannot  be  sold  at  all,  and  that  illegal  methods  of  purchase  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  articles  purchased  often  lead  to  repudiation  by  the  dis- 
trict or  by  its  officers. 

We  learn  that  these  agents  are  now  operating  in  the  central  and  northern 
portions  of  the  State,  and  we  warn  district  officers  to  be  on  their  guard.  Coun- 
ty superintendents  should  in  no  case  countenance,  but  in  every  case  denounce, 
the  sale  of  these  expensive  and  useless  pieces  of  school  "apparatus." 

At  least  two  or  three  different  parties  have,  within  the  past  six  months, 
sought  to  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  as  many 
different  series  of  "charts."  This  was  in  every  instance  refused,  although  the 
applicants  appeared  to  be  gentlemen,  and  possibly  were  fully  persuaded  of  the 
high  worth  of  their  wares. 

The  State  Superintendent  takes  this  means  to  earnestly  warn  all  school  offi- 
cers against  the  purchase  of  any  school  apparatus  not  distinctly  approved  by 
the  county  superintendent,  or  by  well  known  and  reputable  teachers.  There 
are  too  many  really  valuable  illustrative  aids  lacking  in  the  schools,  and  the 
times  are  too  hard  to  justify  the  payment  of  money  for  what  is  not  clearly 
uselul  and  needed  therein. 


LIMITED  CERTIFICATES. 

It  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  an  unnecessary  number  of  limited  certifi- 
cates are  granted  by  county  superintendents  to  poorly  qualified  teachers,  at  the 
request,  in  most  cases,  of  district  boards.  The  granting  of  a  limited  certificate 
which  installs  in  a  school  a  cheap  and  ignorant  teacher,  to  the  exclusion  of 
one  better  qualified,  is  a  crime  against  society.  It  authorizes  a  waste  of  public 
money.  It  deprives  merit  of  just  recognition  and  reward.  It  degrades  the 
teacher's  profession.  It  brings  the  system  of  supervision  into  con- 
tempt It  makes  school  life  distasteful  to  ohildren.  Incompetent  teachers  are 
the  frustration  of  the  very  object  for  which  the  school  system  was  established. 
In  vain  are  money,  and  appliances,  and  laws,  and  officers,  if,  after  all,  igno 
ranee  and  imbecility  preside  in  the  school- room.  No  more  imperative  duty 
therefore,  rests  upon  the  local  superintendent  than  that  of  securing  for  the 
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schools  under  his  charge,  by  a  strict  system  of  examination,  only  the  beet  avail- 
able teachers  in  the  county.  Nay,  no  other  duty  Is  so  imperative  as  this.  If  it  is 
fearlessly  and  impartially  performed,  he  justifies  his  office.  This  duty  cannot 
be  performed  with  the  frequent  granting  of  limited  third  grade  certificates, 
which  should  be  given,  as  the  school  code  directs,  "only  when  necessity  re- 
quires." 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  following  words  of  Supt.  Older, 
of  Marquette  county,  which  we  print  from  a  private  letter,  recently  received. 
These  show  that  at  least  one  superintendent  understands  his  duty: 

"  I  wish  tin 8  fall  to  raise  my  standard  from  six  to  seven,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  poorer  class  of  teachers,  and  wish  to  give  my  teachers  an  opportunity 
to  enable  them  to  reach  this  latter  standard ;  and  institutes  and  private  study 
are  their  only  chance.  I  wish  you  could  procure  the  repeal  of  the  law  allow- 
ing the  issuing  of  limited  certificates,  for  the  practice  is  a  detriment  instead 
of  a  benefit  I  think  the  only  case  in  which  it  is  justifiable  is  that  of  ex- 
treme  poverty  in  a  district,  and  not  because  of  the  backwardness  of  the  school, 
for  how  can  a  teacher  that  knows  nothing  teach  children  of  the  same  degree 
of  knowledge?  The  idea  is  simply  absurd.  Am  I  justified  in  carrying  out 
this  policy,  and  not  issuing  these  advertisements  of  ignorance  to  a  district 
which  is  able  to  hire  a  good  teacher?  Many  think  'any  one  is  good  enough 
for  our  district,  as  we  have  only  a  few,  small  scholars.'  Just  the  reason,  in  my 
opinion,  why  they  should  have  a  good  teacher.  I  know  cases  where  schools 
have  been  'kept,'  not  taught,  by  such  teachers,  in  which  the  pupils  acquired  so 
great  a  distaste  for  school  that  they  could  not  be  induced  to  go;  and  when  a 
good  teacher  was  secured,  nearly  half  the  term  was  consumed  in  convincing 
pupils  of  this  fact,  and  in  getting  them  into  the  school.  It  is  to  get  rid  of  this 
class  by  enabling  my  best  teachers,  and  enough  of  them  to  fill  the  schools, 
to  reach  a  higher  standard,  that  I  so  earnestly  desire  a  four  weeks  institute 
term." 


STATE  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

Though  following  in  the  wake  of  other  states,  it  has  long  seemed  to  us  we 
did  not  start  right,  in  the  attempt  to  build  up  a  professional  status  for  teachers. 
It  is  said  water  can't  rise  above  its  original  level.  Neither  can  these  certifi- 
cates. If  we  had  a  corporate  society  of  educators,  beginning  say  with  the 
president  of  the  university,  of  the  colleges  and  of  the  normal  schools,  with 
legal  recognition,  a  common  seal,  and  power  to  admit  members,  and  with  a 
provision  that  evidence  of  membership,  countersigned  by  the  state  superin- 
tendent, should  constitute  a  state  certificate,  there  would  be  some  dignity  and 
value  thrown  around  such  evidence  of  professional  standing. 

We  would  however  have  admission  to  membership  well  guarded.  While  re- 
spectable scholarship  should  of  course  be  a  condition,  professional  attainments 
and  standing  should  be  a  main  consideration.    Because  a  man  is  a  ripe  scholar, 
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he  is  by  no  means  therefore  an  accomplished  teacher — an  educator.  Long 
continued  and  successful  service  should  count  for  a  good  deal.  A  man  like 
Mr.  Reynolds  (whose  communication  has  set  us  to  writing),  who  has  been  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  in  the  work, -ought  to  be  accorded  membership  for  his 
long  service. 

As  the  medical  profession  has  its  society,  for  mutual  benefit  and  protection, 
and  with  legal  recognition,  so  we  think  should  the  educational  profession.  It 
can  not  for  a  moment  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  less  important  thing  that  those 
who  have  the  oversight  of  the  great  work  of  training  the  mind  shall  be  duly 
qualified  than  that  those  who  cure  the  body  shall  know  what  they  are  about. 
It  is  .true  that  the  great  body  of  those  who  serve  as  teachers,  in  the  com- 
mon  and  primary  schools  cannot,  at  present  at  least,  be  expected  to  reach 
any  high  degree  of  professional  knowledge  or  skill ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
this  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  those  who  occupy  the  higher  positions  in 
educational  work. 

The  medical  profession  proper  should  be  made  up  of  highly  educated,  well 
trained  medical  men  and  women ;  but  its  legitimate  benefits  can  be  realized 
only  as  their  services  are  supplemented  and  carried  out  by  proper  sanitary 
regulations,  by  health  officers,  and  by  an  army  of  skilled  nurses  and  pharma- 
cists. Our  civilization  has  much  yet  to  accomplish  in  this  direction.  In  like 
manner,  in  place  of  the  loose,  and  ephemeral,  and  we  may  add  more  than 
half-quackish  state  of  things  now  existing,  we  need  a  solid  and  respectable 
body  of  educators,  made  up  of  really  educational  men  and  women,  with  govern- 
mental standing  and  recognition,  who  shall  also  be  supplemented  and  whose 
ideas  and  directions  shall  be  carried  out,  by  an  army  of  trained  teachers,  and 
of  intelligent  school  officers,  under  a  system  that  shall  express  the  best  wisdom 
of  the  profession,  and  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  real  and  not  the  imaginary 
wnnts  of  the  people. 

One  word  more :  private  and  public  schools  and  teachers  should  be  in  har- 
mony. The  people  should  be  protected  from  quackery  and  imposition  in  the 
former  as  well  as  the  latter.  No  person  should  be  allowed  to  teach  in  any 
school  who  has  not  been  properly  examined,  or  else  has  furnished  proper  and 
legally  attested  credentials. — P. 


SPELLING  REFORM. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Philological  Asnociationy  held  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  July  20th,  1876,  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney  presented  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  consider  the  question  of  a  Reformed 
Orthography  for  the  English  language.  After  a  few  explanatory  remarks,  he 
read  the  following  very  sensible  recommendations  of  the  Committee: 

" 1.  The  true  and  the  sole  office  of  alphabetical  writing  is  faithfully  and  in- 
telligibly to  represent  spoken  speech,  so-called  l  historical '  orthography  being 
only  a  concession  to  the  weakness  of  prejudice. 
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2.  The  ideal  of  an  alphabet  is  that  every  sound  should  have  its  own  unvary- 
ing sign,  and  every  sign  its  own  unvarying  sound. 

3.  An  alphabet  intended  for  use  by  a  vast,  community  need  not  attempt  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  elements  of  utterance  or  a  representation  of  the 
nicest  varieties  of  articulation,  though  it  may  well  leave  room  for  the  unavoid- 
able play  of  individual  and  local  pronounclation. 

4.  An  ideal  alphabet  would  seek  to  adopt  for  its  characters  forms  which 
should  suggest  the  sounds  signified,  and  of  which  the  resemblances  should,  in 
some  measure,  represent  the  similarities  of  the  sounds.  But  for  general  prac- 
tical use  there  is  no  advantage  in  a  system  which  aims  to  depict  in  detail  the 
physical  processes  of  utterance. 

o.  No  language  has  ever  had,  or  is  likely  to  have,  a  perfect  alphabet;  and 
in  changing  and  amending  the  mode  of  writing  of  a  language  already  long 
written,  regard  must  necessarily  be  paid  to  what  is  practically  possible,  quite 
as  much  as  to  what  is  inherently  desirable. 

6.  To  prepare  the  way  for  such  a  change  the  first  step  is  to  break  down,  by 
the  combined  influence  of  enlightened  scholars  and  of  practical  educators,  the 
immense  and  stubborn  prejudice  which  regards  the  established  modes  of  spell- 
ing  almost  as  constituting  the  language,  and  as  having  a  sacred  character  in 
themselves  preferable  to  others.  All  cogitation,  and  all  definite  proposals  of 
reform  are  to  be  welcomed,  as  far  as  they  work  in  this  direction. 

7.  An  altered  orthography  will  be  unavoidably  offensive  to  those  who  are 
first  called  upon  to  use  it,  but  any  sensible  and  consistent  new  system  will  rap- 
idly win  the  hearty  preference  or  the  mass  of  writers. 

8.  The  Roman  alphabet  is  so  widely  and  firmly  established  in  use  among 
the  leading  civilized  nations  that  it  cannot  be  displaced  in  adapting  it  to  im- 
proved use  for  English.  The  efforts  of  scholars  should  therefore  be  directed 
towards  its  use  with  uniformity,  and  in  conformity  with  other  nations.'1 

A  discussion  followed  the  acceptance  of  the  report,  which  seems  to  have  been 
characterized  by  the  avoidance  of  impracticable  schemes.  It  was  opened  by 
Mr.  E.  Jones,  who  recommended  that  in  place  of  the  adoption  of  new  letters, 
the  best  possible  use  should  be  made  of  the  alphabet  now  in  use.  The  new 
spelling  should  be  such  that  any  person  who  could  read  the  present  spelling 
should  be  able  to  read  the  new.  He  urged  further  that  it  should  be  capable  of 
being  written  legibly  and  spoken  intelligibly,  and  of  being  used  in  newspapers 
without  a  new  style  of  type.  In  conclusion,  he  contended  that  to  secure  this 
end  a  combination  of  letters  to  represent  sounds  must  be  accepted  and  adopted 
in  reading  books  and  taught  in  schools,  and  heartily  commended  the  Anglo- 
American  Alphabet,  devised  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Burns,  as  a  basis. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Andrews  recommended  the  improvement  of  spelling  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  without  necessitating  the  introduction  of  new 
types. 

A  Convention  of  Educators  will  be  held  at  the  Atlas  Hotel,  Elm  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  opposite  Centennial  Buildings,  August  14, 15  and  16,  to  consider 
how  best  to  give  effect  to  the  above  resolutions. 

Any  one  wishing  further  information  as  to  this  measure  can  obtain  it  by  ad- 
dressing Prof.  Beard,  at  the  Atlas  Hotel,  as  above,'or  Burns  &  Co.,  Phonetic 
Publishing  Rooms,  39  Park  Row,  New  York. 


An  article  in  reply  to  Mr.  Reynolds1  strictures   in  regard  to  Normal  Di- 
plomas, is  crowded  out  this  month. 
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Thr  Science  ok  Arithmetic.  By  Edward  Olney,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Michigan.  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co. 
Prof.  Olney's  mathematical  works  are  so  well  known  and  approved  that  any 
thing  new  from  his  pen  will  meet  attention.  The  neat  book  of  294  pages  be- 
fore us  is  not  only  attractive  in  appearance,  but  is  found,  on  examination,  to  be 
a  fresh  and  judicious  treatise  on  higher  arithmetic,  embracing  notation,  reduc- 
tion, the  combinations,  resolution,  properties  and  comparison  of  numbers,  with 
applications  in  business  arithmetic,  and  problems  for  review.  We  do  not  see 
how  the  higher  elements  of  the  science  could  well  be  presented  in  a  better 
way.  Sample  copies  will  be  sent  to  teachers  for  examination,  with  a  view  to 
introduction,  for  50  cents. 

First  Steps  in  General  History.  By  Arthur  Oilman,  M.  A.,  author  of 
"First  Steps  in  English  Literature,"  etc.  Third  Edition— Revised.  Pub- 
li8hed  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  paint  a  bird's-eye  view  in  distinct  colors.  The  author 
has  a  happy  faculty  in  this  way,  and  his  little  book  is  true  to  its  secondary 
title—it  is  a  "  suggestive  outline  "  of  the  history  of  the  world,  and  cannot  but 
awaken  a  desire  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  youth  to  know  more.  No  country 
that  has  had  a  history  proper  is  overlooked,  but  most  prominence  is  given  nat- 
urally to  England  and  the  United  States. 

First  Steps  in  English  Literature.    (Same  author  and  publishers.) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  of  this  brief  manual  than  that  it  is  the  tenth 
edition  of  a  book  that  has  won  a  very  favorable  reception.  As  an  epitome  of 
the  subject  we  are  inclined  to  say  with  Prof.  Carpenter—"  It  is  the  best  thing 
out." 

Illustrated  Lessons  in  Our  Language.  By  G.  P.  Quackenbos,  LL.  D.,  (au- 
thor of  various  School  Books.)    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  another  of  the  many  efforts  to  simplify  and  render  more  attractive 
the  study  of  language,  for  younger  pupils.  By  these  efforts  grammar  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  divested  of  its  repulsiveness.  The  little  book  before  us  is  not 
only  very  neat  and  attractive  in  appearance,  but  seems  well  adapted  to  youth- 
ful comprehension.  The  veteran  author  has  brought  to  bear,  with  good  effect, 
his  large  and  varied  experience  in  higher  departments  of  the  field  of  language. 
The  price  of  the  book  is  we  believe  40  cents.  Favorable  arrangements  may  be 
made  for  its  introduction,  by  addressing  Mr.  C.  E.  Lane,  Chicago.  See  adver- 
tisement. 

The  Seven  Little  Sisters,  who  live  on  the  Hound  BalMhat  floats  in  the 
Air,  by  Jane  Andrews,  and  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  is  a  little 
reading  book  for  small  children,  of  singular  merit,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
flattering  testimonials  accorded  to  it.  Price  f  1.00.  Specimen  copies  for  ex- 
amination, 75  cents. 
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The  Orient  and  its  People,  by  Mrs.  L.  I.  Hauser,  Seven  Years  a  Missionary  in 
Northern  India.    Milwaukee;  I.  L.  Hauser  &  Co. 

Our  commercial  metropolis  is  not  behind  in  book-making.  The  volume  be- 
fore us  compares  very  favorably  with  almost  any  book  of  the  kind  which  we 
have  seen  of  late,  in  all  the  particulars  of  mechanical  execution.  The  subjects 
discussed,  by  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  christian  lady,  are  of  intense  in- 
terest, relating  as  they  do  to  the  condition  of  the  oldest  and  most  numerous 
peoples  of  the  earth,  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese,  who  are  also  the  purest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  Iranian  and  Turanian  races,  and  embrace  between 
them  700,000,000  of  human  beings,  or  more  than  half  the  population  of  the 
globe.  Two-thirds  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  India,  the  remainder  to  China. 
The  descriptions  are  vivid  and  graphic,  the  account  of  the  religious  systems 
and  the  customs  of  the  people  most  interesting,  and  the  book  is  singularly  free 
from  the  sentimentalism  that  is  too  often  found  in  the  writings  of  missiona- 
ries. It  evinces  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  discussed,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  a  treshness  and  simplicity  of  style  that  will  amply  compensate 
the  buyer  and  reader. 

The  Nursery  for  August  is  as  admirable  as  ever.  As  a  magazine  for  young- 
est readers,  this  periodical  has  no  equal  within  our  knowledge.  The  contents 
have  that  variety  and  attractiveness  of  subject,  style,  and  illustrations  which 
carries  the  interest  of  children  by  storm.  The  dullest  cannet  resist  the  simple 
and  sprightly  stories,  and  the  charming  pictures.  Tlie  Nursery  ought  to  be  in 
every  family  where  there  are  children  from  four  to  twelve  years  old,  and  we 
believe  that  children  using  it  in  school  would  learn  to  read  much  faster  than 
with  any  of  the  stereotyped  primers  and  readers.  If  you  have  never  seen  it, 
ye  who  teach  or  love  little  children,  send  fifteen  cents  for  a  specimen  number, 
to  the  publisher,  John  L.  Shorey,  36  Broomfleld  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  St.  Nicholas  is  for  children  of  a  little  larger  growth  what  T7ie  Nursery 
is  for  the  younger  ones.  The  "  Midsummer  Holiday  Number"  tor  August  is 
more  than  brimful  of  good  things.  The  three  chapters  of  the  "  Boy  Emi- 
grants" alone  are  worth  the  subscription  price  for  a  year.  By  the  way,  this 
story,  as  interesting  to  the  old  boy  of  forty  or  sixty,  as  to  the  young  one  of  ten 
or  fifteen,  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  kind  that  we  ever  read.  It  is  worthy  to 
rank  with  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  will,  when  finished,  undoubtedly  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form  and  become  a  standard  juvenile  classic.  Then  the  new 
rendering  of  the  "  House  that  Jack  Built,"  with  its  exquisite  illustrations,  and 
the  "Song  of  the  Turtle  and  Flamingo"— but  why  particularize  amid  such  a 
feast  of  delights  ?     $3  a  year,  25  cents  a  number.    Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Wide  Awake,  for  August,  sets  forth  a  tempting  repast  for  folks  little  and 
big— two  serials,1  four  short  stories,  several  poems,  a  paper  of  the  "Poets' 
Homes"  serieb,  relative  to  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  an  etiquette  paper,  an  article  rela- 
tive to  "  Saving  Life  by  the  Rocket  Apparatus,"  another,  racily  written,  about 
the  "Bambino"  at  Rome,  while  the  departments  are  well  filled,  all  prodigally 
illustrated.    $2  per  annum.    D.  Lathrop  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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The  Atlantic  for  August  is  very  readable,  containing  u  The  Arthuriad,"  a 
scholarly  disquisition  by  Harriet  W.  Preston,  called  forth  by  the  appearance 
of  Tennyson's  "Idyls  of  the  King  "  under  that  title ;  a  second  interesting  Pa- 
per on  Jerusalem,  by  Chas.  D.  Warner;  Parts  VI  and  VII  of  James*  story,  the 
"American" ;  a  discussion  by  W.  T.  Harris  of  the  "Division  of  School  Funds 
for  Religious  Purposes" ;  Part  XIII  of  Miss  Kemble's  "Old  Woman's  Gossip" ; 
an  account  of  the  Battle  of  Chatanooga,  by  Gen.  Howard ;  "  Dickens  and  the 
Pickwick  Papers,"  by  E.  P.  Whipple;  "From  the  Purple  Island,"  by  Lucy  E. 
Guernsey,  and  "  Characteristics  of  the  International  Fair,"  a  second  paper,  to- 
gether with  some  fair  poetry  and  the  usual  discriminating  editorials  on  Recent 
Literature,  Art,  Music,  and  Education. 


NOTES. 


Supt.  MacAlistkr,  of  Milwaukee,  has  re- 
eigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Wisconsin  Teach- 
ers1 Association,  to  which  he  was  elected  on 
the  6th  alt.  Mr.  Howland,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  states  that  by  this  ac- 
tion Vice-President  Park,  of  Oshkosh,  becomes 
President  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  of  the  State  Association  sug- 
gests to  us  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
numerous  committees  which  are  to  report  next 
December  are  grouped  at  the  close  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings, and  to  hint  that  they  take  notice  and 
govern  themselves  accordingly. 

The  extraordinary  propositions  for  amending 
the  constitution  of  the  Association,  presented 
at  Ban  Claire  a  year  ago,  did  not  come  np  at 
the  Milwaukee  meeting.  By  lying  over  another 
year  they  will  become  like  stale  garden  seeds, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  never  come  up.— P. 

The  reception  and  entertainment  of  the  As- 
sociation at  Milwaukee  was  most  handsome 
and  cordial,  according  to  all  accounts,  but  the 
proceedings  are  marked  by  an  absence  of  any 
of  the  usual  resolutions  of  thanks.  Probably 
the  Milwaukeans  saw  that  the  heart  of  the  As- 
sociation was  too  fall  for  utterance,  especially 
that  of  the  committee  on  resolutions.— P. 


The  first  Normal  Institute  of  the  season, 
at  West  Depere,  for  Brown  county,  is  in  ses- 
sion under  Prof.  Eastman,  from  River  Falls. 
The  enrollment  is  expected  to  reach  eighty. 
Good  for  old  Brown. 


The  State  Superintendent  has  appointed  ex- 
senator  John  M.  Read,  of  Kewaunee,  county 
superintendent  of  schools  for  that  county,  in 
place  of  W.  H.  Seymour,  resigned.  Mr.  Read 
held  the  office  for  six  years  before  the  election 
of  Mr.  Seymour,  and  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
intelligent  and  efficient  superintendents  in  the 
State. 

The  Board  of  Regents  appropriated  $4,500  for 
Institutes  the  coming  year,  making,  with 
the  State  appropriation,  the  sum  of  $0,500,  to 
be  expended  in  this  important  work,  during  the 
coming  twelve  months. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Normal  Regents,  the  sum  of  $15,000  was  appro- 
priated to  erect  an  addition  to  the  Oshkosh 
Normal  School  building.  More  room  baa  been 
needed  for  some  time.  The  addition  will  be 
completed  within  a  year  from  next  fall. 

The  tuition  receipts  in  the  four  Normal 
Schools  for  the  ensuing  year  were  estimated  in 
the  report  of  the  finance  committee,  at  the  re- 
cent annual  meeting,  at  $10,000.  This  is  paid 
by  pupils  in  the  departments  of  the  model 
schools.  These  model  schools,  in  which  are 
to  be  found  most  of  the  local  students,  are  sub- 
stantially self-supporting,  yet  we  occasionally 
hear  that  these  Normal  Schools  are  merely 
"  high-schools  for  the  benefit  of  localities,  sup- 
ported by  the  State." 


Prof.  J.  H.  Chamberlln,  recently  of  Carleton 
College,  Minn.,  has  been  engaged  as  principal 
of  the  grammar  department  of  the  Whitewater 
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Normal  School.  Prof.  Chamberlln,  who  is  a 
brother  of  oar  State  Geologist,  is  a  graduate  of 
Beloit  College,  an  excellent  classical  scholar, 
and  likely  to  prove  an  admirable  teacher  for  the 
important  position  he  is  to  occupy  at  White- 
water. 


With  the  proceeds  of  an  il  exhibition  in 
chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  etc.,"  given  at 
the  close  of  the  spring  term,  Prof.  Twining,  of 
the  Monroe  High  School,  was  able  to  purchase 
80  volumes  of  books  for  the  high-school  library. 


An  exhibition  of  drawings,  copy-books,  bo- 
tanical specimens,  music,  select  reading,  etc., 
marked  the  recent  close  of  the  year  with  the 
New  Lisbon  High  School.  The  local  paper 
speaks  highly  of  the  specimens  of  drawing, 
writing,  and  botanical  work  displayed.  The 
latter  showed  "  an  Immense  amount  of  indus- 
try on  the  part  of  the'  class,  and  no  little  pro- 
ficiency in  the  science.1*  Sixty-two  feet  in 
length  of  table,  was  devoted  to  the  botany. 
Principal  W.  S.  Johnson  received  on  the  occa- 
sion, from  his  pupils,  the  gift  of  three  beautiful 
volumes  of  Macanlay's  Essays,  as  a  testimonial 
of  their  regard. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler  has  gone  to  Phila- 
delphia^ supervise  the  Wisconsin  Educational 
Exhibit  for  two  months.  Thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  every  part  of  our  own  system  of  public 
instruction,  warmly  interested  in  the  cause  of 
education,  and  a  shrewd  observer,  he  is  ad- 
mirably qualified  to  represent  our  State  in  this 
department.  Our  readers  may  expect,  in  due 
time,  one  or  more  articles  from  his  pen,  em- 
bodying the  results  of  his  observations. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Swkst,  who  for  a  few  weeks  past 
has  had  charge  of  the  Wisconsin  Educational 
Exhibit  at  Philadelphia,  writes  under  date  of 
August  2d:  "The  exhibit  is  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  attention  from  Wisconsin  people,  and 
especially  from  teachers  from  every  where." 
President  Phelps  pronounces  the  exhibit  an 
excellent  one,  saying  to  us  personally,  that  he 
wished  Minnesota  had  one  half  as  large 
and  good.  Our  Histories,  mentioned  in  the 
last  Journal,  are  pronounced  unique.  No 
other  State  has  prepared  anything  like  them  in 
fulness  and  excellence.  Our  educational  map 
is  also  without  a  peer. 

The  educational  exhibit  sent  from  Milwaukee 
is  large  and  excellent  in  character.  It  has 
called  forth  expressions  of  admiration  from  all 
who  have  given  it  attention. 

We  shall  publish  in  the  Journal  in  the  fall, 
a  complete  catalogue  of  the  Educational  Exhibit 
from  this  State. 


Prof.  C.  K.  Adams,  of  the  Univerlty  of  Michi- 
gan, says  in  a  private  letter  received  aome 
months  ago:  "What  the  American  people  need 
to  know  concerning  education  Just  now.  Is  not 
so  much  that  education  should  be  general,  i.  e., 
that  every  one  should  be  able  to  write  and  read, 
as  that  those  who  are  to  guide  public  opinion 
and  frame  the  laws  should  be  able  from  their 
Buperiorjeducation  to  act  with  wisdom.  I  doubt 
if  the  call  for  better  common-school  education 
is  so  important  as  is  that  for  better  college  and 
university  education." 

A  letter  from  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
addressed  to  the  State  Superintendent,  asks  in- 
formation of  Levi  Sartwell  Loomis,  who  grad- 
uated from  that  college  in  1844,  and  while  there 
was  noted  for  his  remarkable  mathematical 
genius.  The  writer  has  learned  that  he  lives  in 
Wisconsin,  and  adds,  "  If  you  know  of  any  such 
man,  and  will  kindly  send  me  his  address,  you 
will  confer  a  great  favor."  Can  any  of  our  read- 
ers give  us  the  desired  information? 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  R.  R.  Calkins,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  a  set  of  what  he  calls  "  Pythago- 
ras blocks,"  which  are  said  to  demonstrate  to 
the  eye,  ii  rightly  put  together,  the  47th  prob- 
lem of  Euclid.  For  thirty  cents,  addressed  ss 
above,  a  sample  will  be  sent. 

Dr.  Phellppe  Da  Motta,  Brazilian  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion, in  addressing  the  National  Educational 
Association  on  the  subject  of  education  in  Bra- 
zil, said  the  government  had  been  using  all  the 
means  at  Its  command  for  some  years  to  improve 
Its  educational  system.  It  has  established  a 
thorough  system  of  primary  and  higher  schools 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  State.  The 
country  Is  not  divided  into  counties  and  states 
like  this,  where  the  schools  are  under  local  su- 
pervision, but  the  schools  are  all  under  the 
control  of  the  imperial  government,  and  located 
mostly  In  the  cities  and  towns.  The  provinces 
have  a  system  of  primary  schools,  and  educa- 
tion, except  in  the  wilds  of  the  provinces,  is 
compulsory.  The  State  looks  upon  the  teach- 
ers as  the  most  useful  men  in  the  community. 
The  futuro  of  the  teachers  is  guaranteed  to 
them,  their  places  are  permanent,  and  their 
pay  is  graduated  according  to  the  time  they 
are  in  service,  and  in  accordance  with  their 
success  and  capacity.  All  primary  education 
is  compulsory  and  free.  In  cities  all  parents 
are  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  the  pri- 
mary schools,  and  to  prove  at  a  certain  age  that 
they  have  received  a  proper  education.  Brazil 
is  a  country  of  progress. 


NOTE8. 
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The  River  Fall*  Pre**  recently  mentioned 
the  case  of  a  boy  in  the  third  district  school, 
Clifton,  who  became  so  unruly  that  the  teacher 
could  not  handle  him.  The  board  being  noti- 
fied, one  of  its  members,  Mr.  Angell,  visited 
the  school  and  ejected  the  boy,  who  began 
using  profane  and  foul  language,  and  refused 
to  leave  the  premises.  Mr.  A.  thereupon  cut  a 
good-sized  whip,  and  gave  the  boy  a  sound 
threshing.  For  this  act  he  was  arrested  for  as- 
sault, by  the  boy's  guardian,  taken  to  Ells- 
worth for  trial,  and  promptly  acquitted.  We 
hope  and  believe  the  boy  was  profited  by  thai 
angelic  visit,  and  will  so  conduct  himself  here- 
after that  such  visits  may  not  exceed  the  pro- 
verbial infrequency— "few  and  far  between." 


It  is  said  that  there  are  not  sixty  words  in 
the  English  language  pronounced  as  they  are 
spelled!  That  is  to  say,  the  alphabetical  name 
of  each  letter  in  the  word  furnishes  no  clue  to 
its  sound  In  a  combination,  or  to  the  pronoun- 
elation  of  the  word  as  a  whole;  so  that  the 
child  or  foreigner  has  to  see  and  learn  by  a 
sheer  effort  of  memory,  and,  as  a  distinct  lesson, 
every  word  and  syllable  in  the  language.  Hence 
the  consumption  of  four  or  five  years1  valuable 
time  in  learning  to  read;  and  hence  it  is  that 
nobody  ever  learns  to  spell  with  uniform  cor- 
rectness. Tet  these  whimsical  combinations 
of  letters  are  denominated  Orthography \  or  the 
just  method  of  spelling  words.  Is  not  this 
somewhat  like  a  caricature  of  printed  language? 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAINT 
Then  Buy  MILLER  BRO-'« 


and  save  one-third  the 
a  paint  that's  much  hand 
at  long  as  any  other 
for  use  in  white  or  any 
many  thousands  of  the 


Chemical  Paint 


cost  of  paintina,  and  get 
*otner,  and  will  last  twice 
paint.  Is  prepared  ready 
color  desired.  Is  now  on. 
finest  buildings  of  the 


country,  many  of  which  have  been  painted  six  yean*,  and  now  look  as  well  as  when  first  paint- 
ed. This  CHEMICAL  PAINT  has  taken  First  Premium*  at  twenty  of  the  State  Fairs  of  the 
Union.    Sample  card*  of  color*  tent  free.    Address 


MILLER  BRO.'S,  109  Water  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
or  H.  Y.  ENAMEL  PAINT  CO.,  108  Chambers  St.,  K.  T. 
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This  institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments  : 

OOUERE  Or  ARTS. 
Five  Departments.    General  Science,  Agriculture,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining  and, 
Metallurgy,  Military  8c  Knee. 

OOUERE  CP  LETTEIS. 
Two  Departments.   ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  is  equivalent 
to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country. 
MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.   French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SRR-f  RERHHER  RRRRSE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  University, 

LAW  SCHOOL 

Judge  P.  L.  8POONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

<  TnVr552rato,1?8,for  iK,rS?l!2Jl  ln  A**1****  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  the  Assay- 
ing of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  AUeghanles. 

A  (RAHTITATIVE  LARRRATRRY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  ln  the  different  Depart- 
ments of  Science. 

LIORARIES. 

are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES. 

TRE  OBRRERT  EXPERSES 

are  less  than  ln  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.   One  student  from  each  Assembly  district,  and  all 
graduates  of  graded  schools  of  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TOITIOR. 
erl^W^  -™- 

TJXZSG2""*  JOHN  BASO%,^ 


TOE  STAMaED. 
VALUABLE  TESTIMONY. 

Uniyersity  of  Wisconsin. 
1  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  both  Webster  and  Worcester,  and  the  latter 
more  frequently  for  formal  points,  like  pronunciation. 

JOHN  BABCOM,  President. 
While  I  have  from  the  force  of  habit  made  use  of  •*  Webster's  Unabridged,"  I 
regard  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary  as  in  many  respects  superior.    Worcester 
is  always  satisfactory  as  an  authority  in  definitions  and  etymology. 

ALEXANDER  KERR,  Prof.  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

It  has  always  been  my  practice  to  refer  to  Worcester's  Dictionary  as  the  au- 
thority in  spelling  and  punctuation,  and  I  have  always  found  it  satisfactory  in 
definitions.  WILLIAM  F.  ALLEN,  Prof,  of  Latin  and  History. 

I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  following  the  or- 
thography and  pronunciation  of  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary,  and  of  recom- 
mending it  to  my  students  as  the  standard  work  in  this  respect. 

STEPHEN  H.  CARPENTER,  Prof  of  Logic  and  Eng.  Lit. 

I  consider  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  stands  first  among  the  dictionaries  of 
the  English  language.  In  the  many  respects  in  which  it  excels,  its  definitions 
are  especially  to  be  commended  for  their  entire  fairness  and  accuracy.  The 
book  is  impartial,  and  carefully  abstains  from  doing  injustice  to  the  opinions 
or  beliefs  or  any  person,  party  or  sect.  Worcester  needs  only  to  be  examined 
to  be  approved.  JAMES  J.  DICK,  Supt.  Beaver  Dam  City  Schools. 

Worcester's  Dictionary  is  our  standard.  For  its  orthoepy,  orthography,  ety- 
mology, or  definitions,  we  greatly  prefer  it  to  any  other. 

GEORGE  M.  EVERHART,  D.  D.  Hector  of  Kemper  Hall.  Kenosha. 

I  have  used  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary  constantly  since  its  publication 
sixteen  years  ago,  and  I  regard  it  as  furnishing  the  best  authority  on  matters 
in  pronunciation,  orthography  and  etymology.  I  cheerfully  recommend  it  at 
an  invaluable  work.  W.  C.  WHITFORD,  President  Milton  College. 

Office  Sup't  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Wisconsin. 
One  of  my  first  official  acts  on  assuming  the  duties  of  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  was  the  purchase  of  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary  for 
the  office.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  valuable  book  for  reference,  and  while  I  would 
not  advise  an  exchange,  yet  would  cheerfully  recommend  to  High  and  Graded 
Schools  the  purchase  of  the  book  as  a  companion  volume  to  Webster.  I  find 
in  Worcester  definitions  and  distinctions  in  the  use  of  words  which  I  do  not 
find  in  other  works.  The  giving  of  opinions  of  other  lexicographers  in  words 
of  disputed  pronunciation  is  a  feature  of  value  to  the  pupils  of  our  public 
schools  and  to  the  general  student.  EDWARD  SEARING. 

BREWER  &  TTLESTON,  Publishers,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

R-    W-    PUTNAM,    AGENT, 

113  &  115  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 
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A  RAMBLE  IN  "  THE  WORLD  OF  WORDS." 

We  are  quite  apt  to  imagine  that  the  meaning  of  words  is  fixed, 
that  a  word  means  now  what  it  always  did,  when  in  fact,  life  in  lan- 
guage as  in  nature  involves  change  just  as  far  as  it  involves  growth. 
Dead  languages  are  stationary;  in  all  living  tongues  the  meaning  of 
words  undergoes  a  constant  change,  but  imperceptible,  unless  long 
periods  are  taken  into  view.  We  should  always  bear  this  fact  in  mind 
especially  in  reading  English — a  language  so  intensely  vitalized  as  to 
maintain  undiminished  its  appropriative  and  assimilative  energy  after 
an  unbroken  use  of  fourteen  hundred  years.  This  tendency  to  change 
is  readily  seen  in  our  version  of  the  Scriptures,  where  many  of  the 
words  have  a  meaning  different  from  that  now  referred  to  them.  For 
instance,  u  by-and-by  "  in  the  bible,  always  means  immediately;  it  now 
means  not  immediately.  Let,  to  hinder,  now  to  permit.  This  change 
comes  from  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word — Icetan,  Uedan,  lead, 
strictly  to  go  before  one.  If  the  one  before  us  goes  slower  than  we 
wish  to,  he  lets  (hinders)  us;  if  he  goes  faster  he  lets  (permits,  leads)  us. 

I  have  before  me  the  sixth  edition  of  "  The  New  Wprld  of  Words," 
a  dictionary  of  the  English  language  compiled  by  Edward  Phillips, 
Gent.,  a  nephew  of  John  Milton.  Dr.  Johnson  styles  a  lexicographer, 
44  a  harmless  drudge."  Yet  he  accuses  Phillips  of  having  stolen  the 
best  part  of  his  work  from  his  predecessors.  The  first  edition  appeared 
in  1658;  this  was  issued  in  1706 — one  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago 
— and  I  purpose  giving  a  few  instances  of  the  "  wandering  of  words  " 
as  shown  by  the  definitions  given  in  this  old  dictionary. 
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"  Abide,  to  suffer  or  endure,  to  dwell  or  live  in  a  place,  to  continue, 
tarry,  or  stay."  The  first  meaning  is  wholly  obsolete.  Two  words 
have  been  confused  here.  A.  S.,  a  byegan,  0.  E.,  abye,  to  buy  back; 
and  A.  S.,  abidan,  to  wait  for.  Shakespeare  uses  this  word  in  the 
sense  of  await;  it  is  also  so  used  in  our  revision  of  the  scriptures. 
It  now  signifies  simply  to  remain  or  wait. 

An  Academy  at  present  signifies  a  school  intermediate  between  a 
college  and  a  common  school,  but  u  The  New  World  of  Words,"  says: 
"  Academy,  an  University,  a  Place,  where  youth  are  taught  the  lib- 
eral Arts  and  Sciences,  or  other  Exercises.  Also  a  particular  Society 
of  ingenious  Persons,  established  for  the  improvement  of  Learning,  &c." 
The  following  queer  mixture  of  definition  and  inference  is  given  under 
the  word  "Acids  (among  Chymists.)  Bodies  whose  small  Parts  are 
supposed  to  be  long  and  flexible  and  which  have  their  points  sharp 
and  piercing;  and  these  are  either  Natural  or  Artificial,  the  former 
have  a  proper  sharpness  of  their  own,  without  the  help  of  Art,  as 
Juice  of  Lemons,  &c,  but  the  latter  are  made  by  Fire,  in  Chymical 
Operations."  All  the  scientific  definitions  are  given  with  a  wonder- 
ful confidence  fully  as  self-assured  as  the  utterances  of  philosophers 
of  the  present  day;  as  "Active  Principles,  (among  Chymists)  are  the 
Spirit,  Oil  and  Salt;  so  called  because  their  Parts  being  briskly  in 
Motion,  cause  Action  in  other  Bodies."  Huxley  is  not  more  positive,  or 
Darwin  more  definite.  Again,  "  Adepts,  the  obtaining  Sons  of  Art, 
well  skilled  in  Alchymy,  who  by  great  Labour  and  Industry  have 
gained,  or  are  said  to  have  found  out,  by  their  Tribe,  the  Secret  of  the 
Transmutation  of  Metals,  or  of  making  the  Grand  Elixir,  commonly 
called  the  Philosophers  Stone"  Once  more,  "Adventitious  Matter, 
such  Matter  as  does  not  properly  belong  to  any  natural  or  mixt  Body, 
but  comes  to  it  from  some  other  place;  Thus,  'tis  a  Question  whether 
in  the  freezing  of  Water  there  do  not  enter  in  some  frigorifiick  Parti- 
cles which  are  adventitious  to  the  Water,  from  the  Air  or  the  freezing 
Mixture." 

An  Album  was  formerly  a  blank  book  in  which  autograph,  bits  of 
poetry,  &c,  were  collected,  but  since  the  invention  of  the  photograph, 
the  autograph  usually  accompanies  the  picture,  and  an  album,  now 
more  generally  denotes  a  case  for  photographs.  The  word,  of  course, 
means  white.  Mr.  Edward  Phillips,  Gent.,  gives  the  following,  show- 
ing the  origin  of  the  modern  use  of  the  word:  "Album  Prcetoris, 
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(among  the  Romans)  a  whited  Table,  on  which  the  Proetors  or  Judges 
had  their  Statutes  or  Decrees  written;  a  Matricular-Register  to  Enroll 
Names  in,  a  muster-roll." 

Our  merchants  talk  of  receiving  a  "  new  lot "  of  goods.  The  word 
lot  means  what  is  assigned  by  lot;  it  is  applied  to  land  because  the 
early  settlers  distributed  their  lands  in  this  manner,  but  how  does  it 
come  to  be  applicable  to  goods  which  a  man  purchases?  "Allotting 
of  Goods,  a  Term  in  Merchandize,  when  a  Ship's  Cargo  is  divided  into* 
several  Parcels,  to  be  bought  by  divers  Persons,  whose  Names  being 
wrote  on  as  many  Pieces  of  Paper,  are  apply'd  by  an  indifferent  Per- 
son to  the  respective  Lots  or  Parcels,  so  that  every  Man  has  the  Parcel 
of  Goods  that  answers  to  the  Lot  with  his  Name  on  it."  Sometimes; 
the  lot  was  decided  by  the  burning  of  a  candle,  and  was  then  called 
"  Sale  by  inch  of  Candle." 

We  can  now  allude  to  what  a  person  has  said  without  giving 
offence,  or  without  departing  from  the  truth:  the  word  has  wholly 
lost  its  original  meaning,  (Latin,  alludere,  to  jest,  joke.)  Our  author 
has  it  u  To  allude,  to  speak  a  thing  which  has  some  resemblance,  re- 
spect, or  regard  to  another  Matter:  The  Word  properly  signifies  to 
play  or  make  sport  with,  to  quibble,  or  pun."  In  the  same  manner 
arrive,  derive,  and  rival  have  lost  their  original  force.  "  To  Arrive^ 
(properly  to  come  to  the  Bank  or  Shore)  to  come  to  a  Place,  to  attain 
to,  to  compass  a  thing."  u  Derivation,  properly  a  draining  of  waterv 
or  turning  its  course;  in  Grammar,  the  tracing  of  a  Word  from  its. 
Original."  "  Rival,  one  that  stands  in  Competition  with  anotherv 
especially  in  Love-Affairs,  one  that  courts  the  same  Mistress:  The* 
Word  properly  signifies  one  that  has  Water  from  the  same  River  with 
another." 

By  amenable,  we  now  mean  "  liable  to  be  called  to  account,"  but 
hear  Mr.  Phillips:  "Amenable,  easy  to  be  led  or  ruled;  tractable;  a 
a  Term  apply'd  in  our  Law-Books  to  a  Woman  that  may  be  govern'd 
by  her  Husband." 

Average  now  signifies  a  mean  proportion,  but  how  came  the  word 
to  have  this  force?  "Average,  (in  Traffic)  signifies  1.  The  general 
Allowance  made  to  a  Master  of  a  Ship  one  Penny,  or  two  Pence  in 
every  Shilling  Fraight.  2.  An  Allowance  to  him  upon  special  Occa- 
sions, when  he  suffers  Dammage,  paid  by  each  Merchant  according  to 
his  Cargo.    3.  The  Contribution  that  several  Insurers  pay,  to  make 
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satisfaction  for  the  Loss  of  Goods  cast  over-board,  which  are  by  them 
insured."    The  root  of  the  word  is  the  verb  aver,  to  prove. 

Baggage,  what  traveler  has  not  a  lively  sense  of  what  the  Romans 
called  impedimenta?  But  no,  that's  luggage.  "Baggage,  Soldier's 
Burniture  and  Necessaries,  Provision  for  an  Army."  Hence,  evi- 
dently, the  belligerant  tendencies  of  all  who  handle  it.  Of  course 
ballot  means  a  little  ball,  but  we  mean  by  it  a  slip  of  paper  "  that 
executes  the  Freeman's  will "  but  our  author  knows  not  the  latter 
signification;  he  says:  ''Ballot,  a  little  Ball  us'd  in  the  giving  of 
Votes." 

One  of  our  most  brilliant  birds  that  flashes  like  a  flame  through 
the  shrubbery  is  the  Baltimore  Oriole.  Why  Baltimore,  rather  than 
Washington?  Here  it  is:  " Baltimore  Bird/'  a  beautiful  Bird  in 
Mary-land  with  black  and  yellow  Feathers,  so  called  from  the  colours 
of  Or  and  Sable  in  the  Coat  of  Arms,  belonging  to  the  Lord  Balte- 
more, Proprietor  of  that  Province." 

A  Bankrupt  may  be  a  respectable  but  unfortunate  man.  The  old 
idea  involved  the  notion  of  rascality.  u  Bankrupt,  a  Trader  that 
breaks  and  steps  aside,  pretending  to  be  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  or 
one  that  having  got  together  other  Men's  Goods  into  his  Hands,  hides 
himself,  with  a  design  to  defraud  his  Creditors." 

Bead  had  not  yet  acquired  its  modern  meaning  of  an  ornament,  or 
something  shaped  like  it;  it  is  "  a  Saxon  word  for  a  Prayer."  As  the 
rosary  was  used  to  keep  count  of  prayers,  each  division  was  called  a 
bead  or  prayer.  Then  an  ornament  resembling  the  rosary;  then  any- 
thing like  it,  and  now  the  builders  will  put  up  a  bead-moulding,  or 
the  rifleman  will  draw  a  bead  on  the  game,  or  the  saloon-keeper  will 
talk  of  the  bead  of  his  ale — quite  a  wandering  from  its  orginal  meaning. 

It  was  worth  something  once  to  be  able  to  read  Latin — the  classics 
were  of  practical  value,  as  is  shown  by  "  Benefit  of  the  Clergy,  a  Priv- 
ilege formerly  peculiar  to  Clerks,  but  now  common  with  them  to  Lay- 
men, when  they  stand  convicted  of  certain  Crimes,  particularly  of 
Manslaughter.  By  Virtue  of  this  Privilege,  the  Prisoner  is  put  to 
read  a  verse  or  two  in  a  Latin  Book,  of  a  Gothic  black  character,  com- 
monly called  a  Neck-Verse;  and  if  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  or  his 
Deputy  standing  by  says,  Legit  ut  Cleric  us,  i.  e.  he  reads  like  a  clerk 
or  scholar,  he  is  only  burnt  on  the  Hand  and  set  free,  otherwise  he 
suffers  Death  for  his  Crime." 
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Now  and  then  our  author  essays  a  joke — u  Blackbird,  a  well-known 
Bird,  better  to  be  eaten  than  kept,  being  much  sweeter  to  the  Palate 
when  dead,  and  well  rosted,  than  to  the  Ear  when  living." 

The  tendency  of  words  to  acquire  a  lower  or  worse  meaning  is 
shown  by  the  word  "  Blackmail,  a  Link  of  Mail,  or  small  pieces  of 
Metal  or  Money:  also,  Money,  Corn,  Cattel,  or  such  like  Considera- 
tion given  by  poor  People  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  England,  to  the 
most  powerful  Persons  thereabouts,  for  a  Protection  against  Thieves 
and  Robbers."  We  say  of  a  son  that  resembles  his  father,  u  He  is  a 
chip  of  the  old  block,"  which  acquires  new  force  when  we  learn  the 
meaning  of  "Block,  the  Stem  or  Stump  of  a  Tree."  The  horse-jockey 
talks  of  "  so  much  to  boot."  Here  we  find  "  Boot,  (old  word)  Succour, 
Help,  Aid:  It  is  now  taken  for  advantage  or  Profit."  In  olden  times 
when  men  had  less  confidence  in  each  other  than  now,  he  who  made 
a  loan  had  to  leave  a  pledge  for  its  return,  and  hence  to  loan  became 
to  borrow,  that  is  to  pledge,  e.  g.  "  Borrow,  a  Surety  or  Pledge."  We 
call  any  light  movement  of  the  air,  a  breeze,  but  in  the  time  of  our 
author,  the  word  was  restricted  to  what  we  call  the  Trade  Winds, 
thus,  "  Brizes,  or  rather  Breezes,  certain  Winds  which  the  Motion  of 
the  Air  raises  in  great  circles,  cooling  those  that  live  under  the  Equi- 
noctial Line;  which  makes  Peru  and  several  other  Ports  of  the  West 
Indies  more  tolerable  in  respect  of  Heat,  than  Barbara  and  other 
countries  of  Africa,  &c."  The  word  originally  means  a  wind  from 
the  north,  or  north-east,  which  is  the  direction  of  the  trade-winds 
north  of  the  equator. 

If  your  patience  is  not  exhausted,  we  will  take  another  ramble 
hereafter.  S.  H.  Carpenter. 


y 


TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS. 


Paper  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Milwaukee,  July  6, 1876. 


The  examination  of  teachers  imposes  duties  whose  discharge  is  at- 
tended by  difficulties  and  dissatisfaction;  its  discussion  is  not  unfre- 
quently  marked  by  features  not  less  disagreeable.  You  are  able  to 
remember  a  time  when  allusions  made  by  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion in  any  of  its  sessions,  referring  to  the  functions  and  efficiency  of 
either  the  State  University  or  the  Normal  Schools,  rarely  failed  to 
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evoke  slight  differences  of  opinion  and  to  make  the  deliberations  no 
less  argumentative  than  animated.  To  discuss  our  theme  without 
provoking  adverse  criticism  would  require  the  delicacy  and  tact  of  a 
diplomate,  and  a  spirit  of  concession  and  compromise  that  might  con- 
ciliate all  parties  but  could  effect  nothing  more.  The  ability  to  ex- 
pose defects,  without  rousing  to  activity  those  who  are  responsible  for 
them,  implies  the  rare  art  of  contributing  to  an  individual's  severity 
by  assailing  his  prejudices  and  denouncing  his  foibles.  The  writer 
fully  appreciates  the  dangers  of  his  task,  and  hopes  to  escape  some  of 
them  by  disclaiming  all  disposition  toward  wanton  aggressiveness  on 
his  own  part,  and  pleading  the  necessity  for  candid  declarations  in  the 
interest  of  needed  reforms;  but  it  is  not  his  intention  to  deprecate 
opposition  to  views  which  he  honestly  entertains,  nor  to  refrain  from 
expressing  them  lest  that  opposition  be  encountered.  If  his  opinions 
are  sound,  they  will  receive  the  support  of  advocates  far  abler  than 
himself;  if  they  are  erroneous,  he  is  prepared  to  profit  by  their  cor- 
rection. 

So  closely  related  to  the  county  superintendency  is  the  matter  of 
teachers'  examinations,  that  no  extended  consideration  can  be  given 
the  latter  without  frequent  references  to  the  former.  The  causes  that 
tend  to  make  the  superintendency  impotent  also  tend  to  impair  and 
degrade  the  most  important  duty  performed  by  that  arm  of  the  public 
service.  The  clerical  and  visitorial  labors  of  a  superintendent  exert 
much  less  influence  on  the  schools  under  his  charge  than  that  which 
is  brought  to  bear  by  a  faithful  and  judicious  observance  of  his  duty 
in  examining  and  licensing  teachers.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  the 
relative  rank  which  popular  estimation  assigns  to  these  duties,  but 
public  opinion  is  not  always  free  from  the  errors  to  which  individual 
judgment  is  liable.  Public  opinion  emphatically  commended  the  cap- 
ture and  incarceration  of  the  Confederate  commissioners  found  on  the 
steamer  Trent,  and  no  less  emphatically  condemned  Mr.  Seward  for 
his  prompt  disavowal  of  the  act;  and  for  some  time  after  their  release, 
public  opinion  was  disposed  to  look  with  cold  favor  on  the  man  who 
dared  to  brave  it  that  his  country  might  live.  Public  opinion  is  in- 
clined to  value  a  superintendent's  services  on  the  basis  of  school  visi- 
tation, the  results  of  which  are  often  inappreciable;  sometimes  worse 
than  worthless,  and  in  large  counties  seldom  anything  more  than 
ephemeral.    Visitation  secures  quite  as  much  popularity  for  the  visitor 
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as  it  confers  benefit  on  the  schools.  In  the  work  of  examinations, 
there  is  less  glitter  but  more  gold.  Fewer  friends  are  made,  but  more 
substantial  improvement  is  established.  Enmity  is  sometimes  awak- 
ened where  good-will  formerly  existed,  but  incompetency  is  rejected 
and  merit  recognized.  Disappointment  may  deepen  into  hostility, 
but  talent  is  stimulated  and  rewarded.  Designing  men  and  petty 
economists  may  clamor  against  the  increase  of  teachers'  wages,  and 
unsuccessful  applicants  may  utter  protests  against  partiality,  but  rea- 
sonable remuneration  is  insured  to  faithful  service,  and  pupils  are  pro- 
tected from  imposition.  However,  these  statements  must  suffer  this 
modification:  the  results  claimed  are  neither  wholly  ideal  nor  wholly 
actual;  they  are  always  possible,  yet  not  always  accomplished.  It  may 
be  argued,  that  in  the  matter  of  school  visitation  the  approximation 
of  the  real  to  the  imaginative  is  as  close  as  in  the  matter  of  examina- 
tions. To  this  I  can  only  oppose  my  conviction,  that  the  superin- 
tendency,  as  we  know  it,  has  never  reached  systematic,  uniform,  and 
valuable  results  as  a  visitorial  agency;  and  that  it  never  will  reach 
them  while  it  is  denied  the  complement  of  town  auxiliaries.  In  the 
exercise  of  one  set  of  its  functions,  the  office  has  in  numerous  in- 
stances clearly  proved  itself  vigorous  and  forcible;  in  another  respect 
it  has  been  vacillating  and  feeble. 

The  good  which  examinations  may  accomplish  has  been  briefly 
sketched;  let  us  inquire  why  they  often  fall  below  the  described 
standard. 

Some  of  the  objections  urged  against  them  are,  1.  A  signal  lack  of 
uniformity  in  different  counties,  and  not  infrequently,  in  the  same 
county.  The  inconvenience  and  injustice  to  which  this  imperfection 
subjects  candidates  for  certificates  are  apparent.  An  applicant  whose 
qualifications  are  duly  certified  by  one  superintendent  is  rejected  by 
another,  and  compelled  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  time,  money  and  em- 
ployment; reputation  suffers  and  mortification  is  inflicted.  Unex- 
pected repulses  produce  discouragement  and  disgust,  and  lead  to  the 
abandonment  of  a  business  in  which  there  seems  to  be  no  definite 
unit  for  measuring  the  mental  acquirements  that  are  arbitrarily  stip- 
ulated. Evidently,  the  law  contemplates  some  degree  of  uniformity 
throughout  the  State  in  providing  that  "  the  county  superintendent 
of  each  county  shall,  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, establish  for  his  county  the  standard  of  attainments  in 
each  branch  of  study  which  must  be  reached  by  each  applicant  before 
receiving  a  certificate  of  i  either '  grade,  and  the  standard  so  estab 
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lished  shall  be  uniform  for  the  county."  But  what  can  the  ad  rice 
and  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent  avail,  when  he  has  no  part 
in  the  preparation  of  questions  or  the  inspection  of  answers?  An 
applicant  may  secure  an  average  of  70  in  answering  the  questions 
submitted  by  one  examiner,  and  fall  below  30  on  the  papers  drafted 
by  another.  Indeed,  such  cases  are  not  imaginary;  a  few  of  which 
I  have  some  personal  knowledge  may  be  cited  here  to  illustrate  various 
irregularities  in  the  present  system:  (a.)  One,  in  which  the  applicant 
was  credited  in  one  county  70  or  upward  in  every  branch,  and  aver- 
aged 19  in  an  adjoining  county.  (Ik)  A  second  instance,  in  which  a 
person  who  held  a  second-grade  certificate  from  one  superintendent 
was  refused  a  full  third-grade  certificate  by  another,  (c .)  A  third, 
wherein  the  knowledge  of  intellectual  arithmetic  possessed  by  a  cer- 
tain candidate  was  accorded  the  maximum  credit  in  one  locality  and 
estimated  at  zero  elsewhere,  (d.)  A  fourth,  which  illustrates  the 
chivalrous  though  nearly  departed  spirit  of  knight-errantry,  a  case  in 
which  there  was  a  lady,  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  meet  the  dis- 
penser of  (perhaps  the  preposition  should  be  with)  qualifications  on 
the  road,  and  to  receive  a  certificate  wishout  being  subjected  to  the 
discourtesy  of  any  interrogations  whatever,  (e.)  A  fifth,  in  which 
large  generosity  and  a  contempt  of  forms  impelled  a  superintendent 
to  confer  the  compliment  of  a  first-grade  certificate,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  effectually  guard  himself  against  the  charge  of  undue  inquisi- 
tiveness.  (f.)  A  sixth,  in  which  the  examiner  distributed  copies  of 
all  his  questions  among  the  candidates,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
exercises,  and  then  considerately  withdrew  from  the  room  for  several 
hours,  that  nervous  and  highly  sensitive  organizations  might  l>e  re- 
lieved from  the  embarrassment  his  presence  would  occasion.  Illus- 
trations might  be  multiplied  were  they  needed.  In  some  places,  a 
single  day  suffices  for  the  examination  of  candidates  in  all  the  wide 
range  of  subjects  covered  by  a  first-grade  certificate;  in  others,  double 
this  time  is  barely  sufficent  for  the  consideration  of  third-grade 
branches.  If  time  be  a  superfluous  factor  that  may  be  rejected  in  any 
computation  which  determines  an  applicant's  acquirements,  withont 
affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  result,  then  these  very  different  processes 
are  equally  reliable,  and  we  may  reconstruct  the  formula  of  motion, 
d  =  v  X  t,  by  omitting  the  last  symbol  of  the  equation. 

While  reviewing  these  defects,  I  am  not  unmindful  that  it  is  easier 
to  criticise  than  to  correct.  So  long  as  the  present  mode  of  electing 
superintendents  and  entrusting  to  them,  wholly  and  solely,  both  the 
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plan  and  the  practical  management  of  examinations  is  adhered  to, 
so  long  will  there  be  room  for  improvement.  I  am  far  from  insinu- 
ating that  we  have  not  now  many  high-minded,  honorable,  and 
efficient  incumbents  of  the  superintendence^ — men,  and  I  had  nearly 
committed  the  unpardonable  blunder  of  omitting  to  add,  and  women, 
too,  who  fully  comprehend  their  duties  and  execute  them  with  ability 
and  integrity,  leaving  consequences  to  take  care  of  themselves;  I  am 
just  as  far  from  admitting  that  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  per- 
sons elected  to  that  office  can  be  justly  denied  this  encomium.  Neither 
uniformity  nor  any  sensible  approximation  to  it  can  be  inaugurated 
until  the  State  Superintendent  is  vested  with  some  definite  power  in 
the  premises,  and  exercises  the  authority  with  which  he  is  delegated. 
This  interference  and  direction  by  the  first  educational  officer  of  the 
State,  I  deem  essential  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 
uniformity  desired,  though  the  character  of  every  county  superin- 
tendent were  above  reproach  and  his  services  so  able  as  to  defy  detrac- 
tion. The  contemplated  action  may  be  exerted  through  the  medium 
of  a  board  of  examiners,  who  shall  prepare  all  questions  used  in  the 
public  examinations  that  maybe  held  in  the  State,  as  I  believe  is  now 
done  in  New  Jersey;  or,  perhaps,  something  might  be  effected  by  the 
issue  of  circulars  from  the  State  department,  containing  specific  in- 
structions. When  the  creation  of  such  a  board  was  suggested  at 
Madison,  less  than  two  years  ago,  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  some  county  superintendents  regarded  the  scheme  with 
disfavor,  asserting  that  they  believed  themselves  competent  to  frame 
their  own  questions,  preferred  to  do  so,  and  thought  that  the  members 
of  the  proposed  board,  inditing  interrogatories  but  not  compelled  to 
read  the  replies,  would  gain  but  an  indefinite  knowledge  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  those  for  whom  they  write,  and  would  fail  to  make  the  mod- 
ifications that  might  be  necessary  for  the  adaptation  of  the  means  to 
the  end.  Those  opinions  I  then  shared,  nor  do  I  now  believe  that  many 
examiners  can,  without  a  feeling  of  regret,  relinquish  to  other  hands 
the  performance  of  one  of  the  most  intellectual  and  disciplinary  labors 
connected  with  their  office;  yet  reflection  has  convinced  me  that  this 
relinquishment  is  indispensable  to  the  complete  success  of  the  cause 
which  they  serve.  Under  the  new  system,  as  under  the  present  one, 
the  papers  of  applicants  should  be  retained  by  the  county  superin- 
tendents. When  the  State  Superintendent  demands  them  and  the 
demand  is  satisfied,  the  papers  should  be  returned  from  Madison. 
Their  possession  is  necessary  to  the  person  whose  marking  of  them  is 
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scrutinized,  and  since  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  credits  which  he 
allows  may  differ  materially  from  the  estimates  of  those  who  super- 
vise his  work,  he  should  enjoy  the  fullest  opportunities  for  defending 
his  judgment,  which  should  never  be  reversed  until  his  arguments  in 
favor  of  its  accuracy  have  been  submitted  and  weighed.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  board,  and  their  investiture  with  appropriate  powers 
should  be  followed  by  such  changes  in  the  rules  which  now  regulate 
appeals  from  the  decisions  of  county  superintendents  as  would  enable 
rejected  candidates  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  the  State  Superinten- 
dent on  their  papers,  without  requiring  them  to  appear  before  him 
for  re-examination.  This  plan  would  insure  the  redress  of  any  griev- 
ances that  might  be  laid  upon  them,  while  they  would  not  have  to 
bear  the  expenses  which  now  attend  such  appeals;  it  would,  also,  ef- 
fectually protect  the  reputation  of  honest,  pains-taking  officers,  from 
calumnies  which  mislead  the  people  and  make  detraction  and  unpop- 
ularity the  reward  of  rectitude.  There  should  then  be  a  further  pro- 
vision, enabling  any  elector  who  thinks  himself  aggrieved  by  the 
employment  of  any  teacher  that  is  charged  with  want  of  learning 
and  sustained  by  the  county  superintendent  after  such  charge  has  been 
preferred,  to  bring  the  case  before  the  State  Superintendent  and  have 
it  decided  on  the  teachers'  examination  papers,  which  should  be  for- 
warded t<\  Madison  by  the  county  superintendent.  To  guard  against 
the  abuse  of  this  privilege,  there  should  be  a  stipulation  that  the  party 
seeking  the  removal  of  the  teacher  must  give  to  the  superintendent 
and  teacher  concerned  timely  notice  of  the  action  which  he  contem- 
plates; and  as  a  guaranty  that  he  is  not  actuated  by  maliqe,  but  be- 
lieves his  charge  to  be  true,  he  should  be  required  to  deposit  with  the 
treasurer  of  the  district  in  which  he  resides  a  specified  sum,  to  be  re- 
tained as  a  part  of  the  district  school-fund  if  the  decision  be  favorable 
to  the  teacher,  or  returned  to  the  depositor  if  his  petition  be  sus- 
tained. 

V.  The  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  questions.  One  who  has 
never  tried  to  prepare  examination  questions  is  apt  to  think  it  an  easy 
task;  every  teacher  of  experience  knows  that  it  is  otherwise.  Some 
one  has  said  that  it  is  harder  to  ask  good  questions  than  to  answer 
them.  I  well  remember  the  satisfaction  which  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent teachers  in  our  State  expressed  to  me  as  he  read  sets  of  questions 
published,  I  think,  in  some  Chicago  school  journal.  His  admiration 
could  scarcely  have  been  greater  had  he  been  reading  one  of  the  choicest 
passages  found  in  English  literature.    It  happens  but  too  frequently 
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that  examiners  are  indebted  for  their  questions  to  certain  books  which 
are  compiled  for  the  special  purpose  of  4  aiding '  those  who  are  so 
helpless  as  to  rely  on  them.  No  small  portion  of  the  questions  found 
in  those  books  refer  to  obscure  points,  ignored  by  many  respectable 
authors  and  discussed  only  in  certain  works  to  which  the  compilers 
of  the  question — books  are  partial — works  which  an  intelligent  teacher 
may  confess,  without  a  shade  of  mortification,  that  he  has  never  seen. 

Some  of  the  particulars  in  which  questions  are  occasionally  found 
to  be  unsatisfactory  will  now  be  indicated. 

(a.)  Their  narrowness  of  scope,  and  the  prominence  given  to  insig- 
nificant details  and  examiners?  hobbies.  In  the  papers  that  examiners 
place  before  applicants,  inquiries  like  the  following  sometimes  occur: 
What  is  meant  by  the  power  of  a  letter?  I  think  that  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary does  not  furnish  the  answer,  and  a  hurried  inspection  of  the 
principles  of  pronunciation  comprised  in  that  work  reveals  but  one 
instance  in  which  the  word  power  is  employed  in  the  sense  attached 
to  it  in  the  question.  Define  elocution;  and  if  the  applicant  follows 
the  direction,  his  definition  is  not  likely  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
subject.  In  an  institute  conducted  by  a  gentlemen  who  is  well  known 
to  this  audience,  and  whose  love  of  humor  is  as  great  as  his  ability  is 
unquestioned,  a  member  offered  the  definition  of  elocution  that  is 
given  in  a  certain  series  of  Readers  which  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  efficient  book-agents  that  so  zealously  watch  over  the  educational 
interests  of  our  State  has  the  misfortune  to  represent.  When  the 
formidable  language  of  the  definition  had  been  repeated,  the  con- 
ductor requested  the  member  to  deliver  a  certain  passage  with  force. 
In  compliance  with  the  request,  an  amount  of  lung-power  was  exhib- 
ited that  augured  well  for  the  longevity  of  the  speaker.  He  was  next 
directed  to  render  the  same  passage  with  l  propriety.1  He  could  illus- 
trate 4 force,1  but  when  he  came  to  'propriety,1  self-consciousness  par- 
alyzed him.  He  thought  of  his  attitude,  his  arms,  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  gave  a  most  excellent  illustration  of  awkwardness.  But 
when  he  attempted  to  apply  the  remaining  condition  of  the  definition, 
and  to  speak  the  passage  with  ease,  a  more  uneasy  rendition  was  never 
witnessed.  This  incident  goes  to  show  that  applicants  may  memorize 
the  words  of  a  definition  without  getting  much  benefit  from  the 
effort.  Define  derived  product;  complex  decimal;  terms  that  are 
not  used  in  a  majority  of  our  arithmetics.  What  and  where  is  Sisal? 
Ah!  what  and  where?  indeed..  Did  the  inquiry  relate  to  see-saw,  its 
value  would  be  none  the  less,  and  the  boy  of  sixteen  who  wrestles 
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with  it  would  have  some  chance  left  him;  but  this  conundrum  routs 
him.  Write  a  mixed  sentence;  and  the  poor  applicant,  bewildered  by 
a  term  that  is  entirely  new  to  him,  does  write  a  sentence  that  is  de- 
cidedly l  mixed.' 

(b.)  The  omission  of  comprehensive  topics  whose  discussion  gives 
play  to  individuality  and  liberal  scholarship.  Questions  on  such  sub- 
jects as  history  and  geography  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  take  the 
topical  form.  One  may  know  something  about  the  size  and  capture 
of  Vicksburg,  although  he  has  forgotten  the  name  of  the  Confeder- 
ate general  who  commanded  there,  and  he  may  not  be  unacquainted 
with  the  story  of  Gettysburg,  although  he  cannot  recall  the  date  of 
the  battle,  nor  state  precisely  how  many  troops  were  engaged  in  it, 
nor  particularize  the  number  of  the  dead,  wounded  and  missing.  He 
may  be  passably  well  informed  in  the  geography  of  Maine,  know 
something  of  its  outline,  surface-structure,  climate  and  resources,  be 
aware  that  it  can  claim  many  distinguished  citizens,  not  least  among 
whom  is  the  gentleman  whose  name  rhymes  so  harmoniously  with 
its  own,  and  still  feel  somewhat  puzzled  in  trying  to  describe  Pohe- 
nagamook  Lake.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  exact  accuracy  an- 
swers to  topical  questions,  but  this  drawback  is  not  enough  to  out- 
weigh their  other  advantages. 

(c.)  The  insertion  of  questions  on  which  authorities  differ,  and  the 
rejection  of  answers  which  do  not  conform  to  the  examiners9  views  on 
disputed  points.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  more  than  "one 
example,  to  our  purpose  quite."  What  is  a  digraph  ?  The  answer 
given  by  one  author  conflicts  with  that  given  by  another.  Conjugate 
the  verb  to  be,  in  the  subjunctive  mode.  The  disciple  of  Greene  con- 
fidently proceeds  to  indite,  If  I  am,  If  thou  art,  Tf  he  is,  &c,  and  so 
on  through  six  tenses;  but  the  examiner,  not  conversant  with  Greene's 
views,  is  amazed  at  the  want  of  knowledge  which  the  answer  betrays; 
he  turns  to  some  favorite  author,  glances  over  the  paradigm,  and  pen- 
cils a  zero  on  the  margin  of  the  paper  he  is  marking.  Give  the  name 
and  altitude  of  the  highest  mountain-peak  in  (1)  North  America;  (2) 
South  America.  The  examiner  takes  his  statistics  from  one  source, 
the  examiner  from  another;  the  latter  has  reason  to  regret  that  both 
do  not  drink  at  the  same  spring  of  knowledge.  Locate  the  source  of 
the  Amazon.  Some  boy  or  girl  essays  to  determine  a  matter  on  which 
geographers  disagree.  Sketch  the  discoveries  of  Verazzini,  and  here 
some  aggressive  applicant  rises  to  explain  that  he  cannot  do  the  thing 
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required,  because,  as  he  declares,  V.  never  made  any  discoveries  worth 
mentioning.  An  imputation  is  thus  cast  upon  the  examiner's  knowl- 
edge, and  during  the  rest  of  the  session  that  applicant  realizes  that 
the  presiding  officer  is  able  to  ask  innumerable  oral  questions  of  the 
kind  denominated  posers;  he  wonders  why  so  many  of  them  are  re- 
ferred to  him,  and  grows  weary  of  the  distinction  so  remorselessly 
thrown  upon  him. 

(d.)  The  multiplicity  of  questions,  a  paper  purporting  to  contain 
but  ten  questions  often  including  three  or  four  tunes  that  number. 
Singleness  is  a  feature  too  often  ignored  in  framing  queries.  When 
several  are  grouped  under  one  head,  there  is  danger  that  some  of  them 
will  be  overlooked  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  exercises.  I  have 
seen  a  paper  on  civil  government,  which  purported  to  contain  ten 
questions,  but  which  included  ten  sets  of  questions,  for  every  num- 
bered division  bristled  with  from  two  to  six  interrogation  points.  Any 
applicant  who  failed  on  that  paper  might  reasonably  appeal,  on  the 
ground  that  no  one  can  write  an  exposition  of  the  national  constitu- 
tion or  an  abridgement  of  Townsend's  Analysis,  in  an  hour  or  two. 

(e.)  The  startling  and  unwarrantable  difficulty  that  sometimes 
characterizes  the  questions.  Now  and  then,  we  see  a  series  of  those 
questions  so  hopelessly  hard  that  they  must  appal  the  candidates  for 
whose  benefit — or  rather,  for  whose  utter  discomfiture — they  are  pre- 
pared. We  seek  to  learn  the  motive  which  can  move  an  examiner  to 
display  such  destructive  propensities,  and  the  only  incentive,  having 
some  color  of  plausibility,  which  suggests  itself,  is  the  same  over- 
whelming and  deplorable  spirit  of  curiosity  that  made  Solmes  hold 
his  troops  in  reserve  at  Steinkirk,  while  the  terrible  household  brigade 
of  Louis  annihilated  five  of  the  finest  English  regiments,  because,  as 
he  is  afterward  said  to  have  explained,  he  wanted  to  see  "  how  the 
bull-dogs  would  come  off."  The  result  of  the  experiment  was  definite 
enough,  but  it  proved  tragical  in  the  extreme  to  many  of  the  poor 
" bull-dogs  "  that  failed  to  "  come  off"  at  all.      Michael  Kirwan. 

To  b«  Continued. 


A  college  professor,  reproving  a  youth  for  the  exercise  of  his  fists, 
said,  "We  fight  with  our  heads  here."  The  youth  reflected,  and  re- 
plied that  butting  wasn't  considered  fair  at  his  last  school. 
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CENTENNIAL  MUSINGS —IV. 

Then  and  now;  now  and  hence. 

Every  great  nation  that  has  existed  in  the  world  has  served  to  teach, 
by  its  own  history,  some  important  lesson  to  mankind,  no  less  than 
to  advance  the  general  cause  of  knowledge  and  science;  and  we  who 
are  the  real  ancients  thus  become  the  heirs  of  the  gathered  wisdom  of 
all  that  have  gone  before  us.  We  advance  towards  the  ever-receding, 
ever-widening  horizon  of  perfection  as  the  coral  insects  advance  in 
their  constant  efforts  to  build  upwards  to  meet  the  light  that  is  ever 
welcoming  them  to  rise  to  the  surface,  and  to  bask  in  the  blessed  rays 
of  a  more  inviting  element.  The  progress  of  humanity  may  often 
seem  to  be  retarded,  but  it  is  only  for  a  time  ;  like  the  mighty  river 
which  forms  the  grand  artery  of  our  continent,  it  may  turn  and  wind 
and  meander  and  appear  sometimes  to  be  going  backwards ;  but  a 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  view  soon  convinces  us  of  regular 
and  unfailing  progress,  as  the  rushing  stream  of  Time  which  bears 
upon  its  remorseless  bosom  the  destinies  of  nations  as  of  individuals 
glides  majestically  down  the  ages. 

We  thus  inherit  a  noble  birth  right  in  the  free  possession  of  all  the 
records  and  accumulated  experience  of  past  ages  and  generations  of 
men;  and  did  we  but  appreciate  its  true  value,  and  seek  to  turn  it  to 
advantage,  searching  for  it  as  for  hidden  treasures,  we  should  be  for- 
tunate indeed;  but  for  the  great  majority  the  lessons  of  the  past  are 
too  often  valueless  as  the  hidden  lore  of  a  sealed  volume,  because  people 
will  not  seek  for  such  maxims  of  wisdom  with  that  degree  of  diligence 
and  earnestness  of  purpose  which  are  necessary  to  their  discovery  and 
practical  application. 

To  the  reflecting  mind  there  can  be  no  more  profoundly  interesting 
theme  than  the  history  of  the  race  as  a  whole,  for  after  all  we 
find  that  u  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  How  interesting 
to  many  even  the  purely  imaginary  characters  of  a  well-written  novel. 
But  how  much  more  so  to  every  thoughtful  individual  ought  to  be 
the  fortunes  of  humanity  in  the  various  circumstances  in  which  man- 
kind have  been  placed,  and  the  principles  or  lessons  involved  in  their 
career,  or  what  is  called  the  u  philosophy  of  history."  Still,  in  the 
pursuit  of  such  historical  knowledge  we  require  some  kind  of  a  frame- 
work to  keep  the  main  facts  and  events  in  their  proper  places  and  re- 
lations so  that  we  may  study  them  to  advantage.     And  we  well  re- 
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member  that  the  skillful  instructor  of  our  youthful  days  had  an  ex- 
cellent apparatus  for  facilitating  the  study  of  the  outlines  of  history, 
consisting  of  a  long  piece  of  black  canvass  about  a  yard  wide,  capa- 
ble of  being  wound  from  one  roller  to  another,  which  rollers  stood 
upright  on  the  floor.  On  the  canvass  were  painted  in  white  and  in 
their  proper  places  the  principal  dates  and  facts  of  general  history, 
"  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  present  time."  Three  or  four 
yards  of  the  cloth  representing  perhaps  a  century  of  time  were  spread 
out  at  one  view  before  the  class;  and  by  such  exercises,  frequently  re- 
peated, intelligent  young  people  were  soon  able  to  master  the  great 
epochs  of  history,  and  to  understand  to  some  extent  the  philosophy 
of  the  subject  or  the  causes  and  relations  of  important  events  or  turn- 
ing points.  For  this  purpose  the  teacher,  as  he  directed  attention  to 
each  event  in  succession  was  careful  to  awaken  a  lively  interest  in  the 
subject  by  the  running  commentary  he  made  upon  them.  Of  course, 
much  of  the  interest  here,  as  in  every  other  school  exercise  depended 
largely  upon  the  skill  and  tact  of  the  teacher  who  if  he  were  a  "  full 
man  "  as  Bacon  calls  a  well-read  man  would  soon  show  it.  But  even  if 
nothing  else  remained  upon  the  memory,  the  whole  class  was  so  well 
drilled  upon  the  dry  bones  or  anatomy  of  history  (chronology)  that 
the  grand  outlines  of  universal  history  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  tra- 
dition down  through  every  occurrence  of  any  historical  importance 
were  so  well  impressed  as  not  to  be  easily  forgotten. 

In  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  States,  it  is  now  customary  to  examine 
teachers  of  common-schools  upon  the  history  of  their  own  country 
before  granting  them  certificates.  So  far  so  good;  but  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age,  the  range  of  their 
study  in  this  direction  will  soon  have  to  be  extended  and  embrace  not 
only  the  history  of  the  mother-country  (without  some  understanding 
of  which  United  States  history  is  something  of  a  puzzle)  but  also  the 
elements  of  general  history;  for  while  the  exclusive  study  of  the 
annals  of  one's  own  country  rather  tends  to  narrow  the  mind,  the 
contemplation  of  the  progress  of  the  race  as  presented  even  in  the 
meager  records  of  the  great  empires  of  antiquity  and  fuller  histories 
of  more  recent  times  helps  more  than  anything  else  to  expand,  inform, 
and  to  liberalise  it. 

Among  the  great,  world-renowned  representative  peoples,  whose 
history  almost  every  school-boy  has  by  heart,  the  nation  of  the  Jews 
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undoubtedly  occupies  an  exalted  position  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly 
as  that  favored  race  to  whom  were  delivered  the  oracles  of  God.  Their 
chief  mission  was  to  be  the  custodians  of  the  only  true  and  perfect 
religion  that  was  ever  delivered  upon  earth.  And  in  the  unfolding  or 
gradual  revelation  of  it,  we  discover  likewise  the  fundamental  normal 
principle  of  all  sound  education,  namely,  the  method  of  proceeding 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown;  of  inculcating  abstract  truths  by 
sensible  images,  or  object  lessons;  and  of  preparing  the  mind  by  de- 
grees for  the  reception  of  grand  spiritual  doctrines  by  a  constant 
round  of  outward  ceremonies  which,  however,  were  valuable  not  when 
considered  per  se,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  were  the  means  of  direct- 
ing the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  affections  from  the  sign,  to  something 
beyond  and  above  it.  For  ages  this  people  thus  underwent  a  course 
of  normal  instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Religion  as 
in  a  kind  of  " spiritual  kindergarten," — "the  law"  as  stated  by  the 
greatest  inspired  expounder  of  the  Christian  creed,  being  "  a  school- 
master bringing  them  to  Christ/Vho  is  elsewhere  mentioned  as  being 
the  "end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth." 

As  a  nation  we  know  that  the  Jews  failed  by  reason  of  their  pride 
and  hardness  of  heart,  to  realise  the  inestimable  value  of  their  high 
spiritual  privileges;  and  so  their  rich  inheritance  has  in  the  mean  time 
passed  to  the  gentiles.  The  word  of  life  and  light  has  thus  come  to 
us  as  to  other  outside  nations;  and  as  we  cannot  fail  to  see,  in 'the 
past  and  present  condition  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  rejected 
the  counsels  of  the  Great  Teacher  sent  from  heaven,  as  a  race  of 
homeless  wanderers — without  a  country,  without  a  civil  ruler,  without 
a  government— the  fearful  consequences  of  its  scornful  rejection,  we 
must  be  convinced  that  in  proportion  as  we  make  the  right  or  wrong 
use  of  this  revelation,  as  individuals  or  as  a  community,  will  our 
career  be  prosperous  or  otherwise. 

The  Greeks  were  the  next  in  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  their 
genius  upon  all  succeeding  ages  and  nations.  Their  country,  like 
that  of  the  Jews,  was  strikingly  romantic  and  beautiful — an  earthly 
paradise  in  fact — and  thus  well  fitted  by  nature  to  develop  their  pecu- 
liar genius  as  a  representative  nation.  The  mission  of  this  highly 
intellectual  nation  was  to  present,  in  undying  forms,  the  "  good,  the 
true,  and  the  beautiful,"  as  developed  in  the  fine  arts,  in  poetry,  music, 
painting,  and  statuary.    In  these  they  easily  excel  all  nations,  as  well 
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as  in  the  profound  notions  of  their  philosophy,  especially  of  Socrates, 
on  the  relation  of  man  to  himself,  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.  The  hidden  soul  of  all  harmony  and  beauty  which  can 
only  be  reached  and  truly  enjoyed  by  a  sincere  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  truth  was  ever  the  object  of  their  most  ardent  investigation;  and 
the  admirable  works  of  art  which  their  distinguished  men  have  left 
behind  them  are  thus  the  highest  models  which  the  most  gifted 
of  the  moderns  may  laboriously  strive  to  imitate  or  to  copy,  but  vainly 
attempt  to  excel. 

The  ancient  Romans  are  the  next  great  nation  that  we  may  here 
mention  as  having  impressed  their  powerful  and  peculiar  character 
upon  all  succeeding  ages.  They  were  distinguished  as  a  nation  of 
warriors;  and  their  victorious  standards  were  raised  aloft  and  firmly 
planted  in  almost  every  country  of  the  then  known  world.  They 
represent  the  spirit  of  martial  conquest  and  enterprise,  their  ambition 
being  to  subjugate  the  world  to  their  arms;  and  in  many  points  or 
natural  character,  in  strength  of  firmness  and  resolution,  in  ambition,, 
enterprise  and  organising,  executive  ability,  they  strongly  resem- 
bled the  modern  Americans;  or  rather,  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  in  these  respects  the  modern  Americans  resemble  them. 
From  the  Romans,  among  other  valuable  heritages,  we  derive  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  admirable  code  of  laws  and  judicial  in- 
stitutes. 

There  are  many  most  valuable  lessons  of  wisdom  to  be  learned  from 
those  nations  once  so  great,  happy,  powerful,  and  wise,  but  whiek 
have  long  since  passed  away;  but  we  have  only  space  left  for  the 
present  to  indicate  one  or  two  of  the  leading  ones.  By  reason  of  a 
corrupt,  proud,  rebellious,  unbelieving  spirit,  the  Jews,  as  we  have 
said,  were  utterly  unable  or  unwilling  to  perceive  the  deep  and  pure 
spirituality  of  their  own  religion;  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  the 
true  moral  grandeur  of  genuine  humility  and  the  worth  of  the  car- 
dinal virtues;  thus  they  rejected  with  scorn  and  indignation  the 
Teacheb  sent  from  heaven;  and  thus  the  scepter  departed  from  them 
forever,  and  they  became  a  nation  of  wanderers,  still  vainly  practising, 
with  unavailing  zeal  their  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies  to  this  day 
and  sojourning,  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  in  all  the  many  different 
countries  whithersoever  they  are  scattered,  and  nowhere  finding  any 
rest  for  the  sole  of  their  foot.    Their  example,  if  it  shows  any  thing, 

8-Vol.VI,No.9. 
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proves  the  danger  of  rejecting  the  only  true  religion;  and  our  choice 
is  evidently  between  Christianity  and  none. 

Again,  the  Greeks,  though  a  mere  handful  in  numbers,  yet  when 
united  were  able  easily  to  repel  with  interest  the  aggressions  of  their 
far  more  numerous  but  less  warlike  neighbors;  but  when  they  began 
to  get  jealous  of  each  other  and  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  (as  we 
ourselves  sometimes  do — the  east  with  the  west  and  the  north  with 
the  south)  then  began  to  them  the  descensus  averni — they  soon  fell  a 
prey  to  foreign  invaders,  and  are  at  the  present  day,  although  in  a 
better  condition  comparatively  than  they  used  to  be — the  faint  shadow 
of  their  former  selves — "  Greece,  but  living  Greece — no  more.11 

The  Romans,  also,  afford  us  a  lesson  of  no  mean  import.  In  their 
palmy  days,  they  had  exhibitions  and  shows  though  of  a  different 
kind  from  ours,  yet  on  scale  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  magnitude  and 
grandeur.  With  their  conquering  eagles  they  overran  the  whole 
world  like  a  conflagration  impressing  the  main  features  of  their  civ- 
ilisation upon  the  subjugated  nations;  their  hardy,  warlike  troops, 
with  sinews  of  iron  and  nerves  of  steel,  were  the  bravest  as  well  as 
the  best  disciplined  the  world  has  ever  seen;  and  as  long  as  the  stern 
virtues  and  the  simple  habits  of  their  fathers  which  had  raised  them 
to  such  a  proud  eminence  as  the  rulers  of  the  world  continued  to  ani- 
mate them,  they  maintained  a  firm,  lion-like  hold  upon  their  numer- 
ous vassals  and  wide-spread  tributary  provinces;  but  when  luxury  and 
effeminacy  and  public  pilfering,  beginning  in  the  upper  orders  of 
society  had,  gradully  spread  until  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men  were 
corrupted  and  contaminated  by  degrading  social  vices,  and  a  state  of 
matters  prevailed  which  is  well  described  by  St.  Paul  in  the  beginning 
of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  then  came  an  era  of  woful  degeneracy 
which  gradually  ended  in  the  downfall  and  dismemberment  of  this 
great  nation.  Debilitated  in  body  and  demoralised  in  mind,  they  be- 
came an  easy  prey  to  the  numerous  hordes  of  Goths  and  Vandals  that 
rushed  down  with  eager  expectations,  upon  their  beautiful  countiy — 
laying  waste  their  fields  and  vineyards;  occupying  their  fine  cities 
and  princely  dwellings,  and  with  barbarous  hands,  destroying  all  their 
pleasant  places!  Well,  indeed,  may  the  wise  man  tremble  for  the  fate 
of  a  nation,  when  he  reflects  that  God  is  just. 


Men  do  less  than  they  ought,  unless  they  do  all  they  can. — Carlyle* 
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THE  FIRST  DECADE  OF  OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  first  organization  of  the  Platteville 
Normal  School  under  the  Presidency  of  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Allen.  The 
Whitewater  school  was  organized  in  1868,  Oshkosh  in  1871,  and  River 
Falls  in  1875. 

What  is  the  record  of  these  schools?  They  have  heen  worked 
nearly  up  to  their  full  capacity,  while  at  times  some  of  them  have 
been  crowded.    The  enrollment  and  graduation  has  been  as  follows. 

Enrolled.      Graduated 

Platteville 700 05 

Whitewater 1,100 88 

Oshkosh 973 39 

River  Falls 168 00 

Total 2,941 219 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  graduates  is  nearly  seven  anjl  a  half 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrollment.  These  figures  do  not  include  pu- 
pils enrolled  in  the  grammar  and  other  lower  grades  of  the  Normal 
Schools,  but  simply  those  in  the  Normal  Department.  If  the  num- 
ber in  those  lower  grades  were  added  to  those  of  the  Normal  Grade, 
we  should  have  an  aggregate,  no  doubt,  of  over  four  thousand.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  not  less  than  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  these 
Normal  pupils  have  engaged  at  one  time  and  another  in  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  few  from 
the  grammar  grade  who  have  also  been  engaged  in  teaching,  we  find 
that  about  two  thousand  have  taught  more  or  less,  and  have  thus  car- 
ried somewhat  of  the  influence  of  the  Normal  Schools  into  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State.  A  large  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  are  per- 
manently engaged  in  teaching  and  are  centers  of  Normal  School  in- 
fluence. They  are  in  High  Schools,  Grammar  and  Primary  Grades, 
in  cities,  villages,  and  rural  districts. 

From  this  brief  sketch  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  record  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Normal  Schools  through  the  instrumentality  of  their 
pupils.  The  influence  of  .these  schools,  too,  as  models  of  methods  of 
work,  discipline  and  moral  tone,  on  those  who  have  visited  them  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  has  been  very  great  indeed,  beyond  calculation, 
and  should  not  be  disregarded  in  computing  the  general  effect.  These 
visitants  have  been  of  all  grades  and  of  all  professions.  We  must  re- 
member, however,  that  this  is  all  initiatory  work,  so  to  speak,  carried 
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into  operation  by  a  Board  of  Regents  without  experience  in  Normal 
School  matters,  when  they  entered  on  the  enterprise  entrusted  to  their 
care.  Many  of  the  teachers,  too,  had  little  or  no  experience,  and  the 
only  matter  of  wonder  is,  that  such  general  success  has  crowned  their 
efforts  and  that  so  few  mistakes  have  been  made.  The  work  is  now 
fully  organized,  the  teachers  and  regents  have  acquired  experience  and 
a  good  degree  of  knowledge  of  their  work,  the  teachers  outside  of  the 
Normal  Schools  have  more  fixed  and  definite  notions  of  the  subject, 
the  county  superintendents  are  more  friendly,  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion are  beginning  to  see  the  value  of  these  institutions.  The  curri- 
culum of  study  has  been  arranged,  modified  and  digested  and  put  into 
definite  shape.  The  discipline  of  the  schools  has  been  established  and 
made  a  model,  the  method  of  work  systematized,  and  the  whole 
school-work  organized.  These  schools  are  now  in  line,  and  are  work- 
ing with  a  commendable  degree  of  harmony  with  the  other  parts  of 
our  educational  system.  The  school-buildings  themselves  are  an  honor 
to  the  State  and  a  credit  to  all  who  had  a  part  in  planning  or  a  hand 
in  executing  their  construction.  The  means  of  illustration  are  by  no 
means  meagre. 

This  is  the  work  of  only  ten  years;  not  ten  years  in  a  certain  sense, 
for  not  all  the  schools  have  been  in  operation  ten  years.  Tn  point  of 
order,  system,  energy,  and  efficiency  in  our  Normal  School  work, 
Wisconsin  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  any  other  State.  I  have 
thought  it  might  be  profitable  at  the  end  of  the  first  decade,  to  take 
this  brief  and  hasty  review,  that  we  might  derive  encouragement  and 
"  thence  make  progression." 

If  we  take  the  Normal  work  of  the  last  ten  years  as  a  basis  of  con- 
jecture, we  can  safely  predict  for  these  schools  a  splendid  career  for 
the  coming  ten  years.    It  is  worthy  of  our  contemplation. 

In  the  next  ten  years  not  less  than  six  thousand  pupils,  in  all  prob- 
ability, will  be  connected  with  these  Normal  Schools,  and  if  the  pu- 
pils engage  in  teaching  in  the  same  proportion,  thirty-nine  hundred 
will  teach.  I  am  of  opinion,  too,  that  these  teachers  will  be  superior 
in  knowledge  and  ability  to  those  who  have  come  from  these  schools 
in  the  last  ten  years.  Many  things  will  conduce  to  that  end  which  I 
have  not  now  time  to  state. 

In  speaking  of  the  work  in  the  Normal  Schools  for  the  first  ten 
years  of  their  history,  I  have  mentioned  simply  the  numerical  results 
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and  such  as  are  tangible.  All  the  happy  influences  of  a  good  school 
in  any  community  cannot  be  expressed  in  figures  and  tables  of  per 
centages.  The  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  influence  is  beyond 
the  power  of  language  to  express.  This  influence  enters  into  the 
hidden  springs  of  conduct  of  the  pupils  that  enjoy  its  privileges,  and 
shows  itself  in  ever  widening  circles  as  these  pupils  engage  in  all  the 
endeavors  of  life.  The  community  gradually  shows  the  working  of 
the  leaven,  by  increased  intelligence,  a  more  elevated  moral  tone,  and 
a  deeper  spirituality.  This  influence  of  our  Normal  Schools  silently 
but  surely  permeating  all  parts  of  this  great  and  growing  State  is  be- 
yond the  ability  of  my  pen  to  describe.  This  formative  and  refining 
influence  is  the  grand,  crowning  work  of  our  Normal  Schools.  They 
deserve  our  confidence,  assistance,  and  encouragement.  They  deserve 
to  be  instructed  in  the  best  affections  of  every  citizen,  for  so  sure  as 
the  future  is  elaborated  in  the  present,  so  sure  does  the  welfare  of 
Wisconsin  in  large  measure  depend  on  these  institutions  of  learning. 
Im  Crosse.  B.  M.  Reynolds. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS. 
Hon.  E.  Searing,  Dear  Sir:  A  few  days  here  have  only  sufficed  to 
enable  me  to  look  at  a  small  section  of  the  great  Exposition.  As  you 
requested,  I  first  directed  my  attention  to  a  few  of  the  educational 
exhibits  of  foreign  countries.  Those  already  examined  include  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Netherlands,  and  France,  of  the  trans-atlantic  countries, 
aud  Brazil  and  Ontario,  of  our  own  continent.  In  examining  these 
foreign  exhibits,  one  is  immediately  impressed  with  the  well  nigh 
universal  indications  of  the  presence  of  and  importance  attached  to 
instruction,  connected  with  or  relating  to  industrial  arts,  in  all  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools.  The  kindergarten,  needle- work,  wax- 
work, architecture,  mechanisms  of  various  kinds,  and  drawing,  are 
features,  and  prominent  ones,  of  their  school  operations.  Next  to 
this,  one  is  impressed  with  the  attention  given  to  natural  science,  as 
evinced  by  collections  of  bugs,  birds,  fishes,  etc.,  and  the  preparation 
of  their  text-books,  charts,  readers,  etc,,  with  a  view  to  interest  and 
instruct  in  this  department.  Illustrative  Jielps  in  Physiology 
also  abound,  and  are  highly  ingenious  and  practical.  I  especially 
admired  a  feature  of  the  Netherland  exhibit,  which  consisted  of  a  set 
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of  charts,  which  gave  the  forms  of  animals  in  black,  and  upon  the 
outside  of  the  forms  of  the  animal,  representations  in  white,  of  the 
skeleton,  the  nerves,  circulating  organs,  etc.  We  have  much  to  learn 
from  our  rivals  here  in  this  direction. 

The  exhibits  from  Norway  and  Sweden  I  judge  do  not  vary  much 
from  those  made  at  Vienna  in  1872.  The  Swedish  school-house  on 
the  grounds,  I  learn  is  constructed  substantially  like  the  one  on  ex- 
hibition at  Vienna,  of  which  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt  of  Wisconsin,  IT.  S. 
Commissioner,  gave  the  following  graphic  and  accurate  description  in 
his  report: 

"  First  in  magnitude  and  attractiveness,  in  connection  with  the 
Swedish  representation,  was  the  neat  little  Swedish  school-house,  in  ' 
which  the  educational  exhibits  were  placed.  This  building  was  con- 
structed in  every  part  in  Sweden,  and  afterward  put  in  the  exhibition 
park  by  Swedish  mechanics.  It  was  built  with  the  utmost  caret 
therefore,  and  being  of  native  timber,  and  varnished  so  as  to  show  the 
character  of  the  wood,  it  attracted  great  numbers  of  interested  spec- 
tators, most  of  whom  gave  it  the  palm  for  neatness  of  appearance,  as 
well  for  pleasantness,  and  adaptation  to  use. 

It  had  more  the  look  of  a  residence  than  of  a  school-house,  as  in- 
deed it  was.  For  in  Sweden  the  school-house  is  generally  the  home 
of  the  teacher  and  his  family.  In  fact  this  specimen  was  a  handsome 
two-story  cottage,  consisting  of  a  main  part,  with  end  to  the  front  or 
street,  and  another  part  built  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  with  a  little 
portico  at  the  angle  of  their  junction,  from  which  portico  the  en- 
trance was  made  to  the  school-room.  The  school-room  was  beauti- 
fully lighted,  though  on  but  two  sides,  the  light  so  falling  upon  the 
pupil's  work  as  to  give  him  the  whole  benefit,  with  as  little  injury 
from  glare  of  excessive  light  as  possible.  The  seats,  though  rather 
rudely  designed,  were  neatly  made,  and  to  the  Swede  were  apparently 
the  most  perfect  that  could  be  contrived;  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  seat  proper  was  of  a  simple  board,  slightly  inclined  backward,  and 
with  a  straight  board,  also  inclined,  for  the  back.  In  one  respect,  the 
seats  and  desks,  which  were  attached,  were  indeed  worthy  of  imita- 
tion everywhere;  each  was  designed  for  a  single  pupil." 

To  this  might  be  added,  that  the  desks  and  seats  are  framed  into 
two  joists,  which  lie  upon  the  floor,  and  may  be  moved  by  tiers,  of 
the  length  of  the  joist,  or  these  may  be  fastened  to  the  floor.  The 
greatest  possible  comfort  of  the  pupils,  or  ease  of  cleansing  the  house* 
were  evidently  not  consulted. 

*The  accompanying  plate  is  an  accurate  representation,  the  rear  part 
being  the  school-room,  the  pupils  being  seated  to  face  the  end  towards 
the  right,  upon  which  end  are  no  windows,  the  entire  surface  there 

*  The  "  plate  '"  did  not  make  Its  appearance.    If  It  comes  we  will  give  it  hereafter.— Edr«. 
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being  covered  with  blackboard.  A  corresponding  entrance  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  residence  or  front  part  is  found.  These  both 
open  into  wardrobes  and  from  thence  entrance  is  found  to  the  school- 
room. Between  these  wardrobes,  an  apparatus  or  recitation  room 
is  located,  entrance  to  which  opens  from  the  school-room,  about  mid- 
way, from  the  side  adjoining  the  residence  or  front  part. 

The  exhibit  from  all  parts  is  interesting,  instructive,  and  sugges- 
tive. That  from  the  province  of  Ontario  is  elaborate  and  ornate,  in 
a  high  degree,  and  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  an  entire  letter.  I  may 
have  something  to  say  about  this,  and  certainly  hope  to,  hereafter,  as 
well  as  something  about  the  exhibitions  of  the  several  States.  I  ap- 
prehend no  light  task,  however,  in  selecting  what  to  leave  unsaid 
concerning  this  wonderful  display,  that  you  may  have  room  in  the 
Journal  for  an  item  or  two  upon  other  matters. 

Our  quarters  have  been  quite  too  narrow  for  our  company  for  the 
last  ten  days.  Our  room  has  become  a  favorite  plac$  of  resort,  espe- 
cially afternoons.  Teachers,  school-officers,  and  friends  of  popular 
education  from  the  south,  the  east,  and  the  middle  states  come  in  to 
compare  our  work  with  that  of  their  own  sections,  or  to  inquire  in 
particular  about  features  of  which  they  have  heard  generally.  The 
exhibit  receives  many  high  commendations,  especially  as  clearly 
showing,  in  the  departments  represented,  our  present  condition,  our 
progress,  and  the  actual  work  done  in  the  schools.  The  Milwaukee 
exhibit  excites  interest  and  praise,  for  its  completeness  and  excellence, 
and  persons  often  return  with  their  friends  to  share  with  them  its 
examination.  Former  residents  of  our  State  come,  and  express  grati- 
fication in  the  evidence  of  continued  enterprise,  public  spirit  and 
prosperity  of  Wisconsin,  and  a  lingering  affection  and  high  regard 
for  their  early  home.  Residents  of  States  that  have  failed  to  make  an 
exhibit  come  in  and  thank  us  for  putting  to  shame  the  neglect  and  in- 
difference that  has  left  them  without  an  equal  or  more  excellent  show- 
ing, and  participation  in  this  great  international  provoking  to  good 
works.  Callers  by  residents  of  our  own  State  are  jiumerous.  Presi- 
dent Charlton,  Misses  Cook  and  Barnes  of  Platteville;  Misses  Foote 
and  Hosford  of  River  Falls,  and  the  sister  of  the  latter,  Superinten- 
dent of  Eau  Claire;  Misses  Moody  and  Swart,  and  Mr.  Grogan  of  Osh- 
kosh;  Miss  Wright  of  Whitewater,  and  Mr.  Brown  former  tutor  in 
the  University,  are  among  the  many,  whose  cordial  greetings  and 
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pleasant  chat  have,  during  the  last  few  days,  proved  so  excellent  an 
antidote  for  the  depressing  heat  and  bad  water  of  this  latitude.  I 
think  it  unfortunate  we  have  hitherto  had  no  catalogue  for  distribu- 
tion. So  far  as  a  comparison  with  most  of  the  other  State  exhibits 
is  concerned,  in  all  that  such  an  exhibit  is  designed  to  teach,  Wiscon- 
sin need  not  shrink  from  the  scrutiny,  in  the  ground  covered.  The 
work  done  by  our  Colleges,  our  Reform  Schools,  our  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  Blind  Institutes,  is  wholly  unrepresented,  and  that  of  our  State 
University,  but  nieagerly.  But  in  this,  as  in  most  things,  experience 
is  a  most  thorough  teacher,  and  we  now  know  how  to  make  an  exhibit 
of  this  character.  W.  H.  C. 


MERIT  RECOGNIZED. 

[The  following  from  the  Milwaukee  Daily  News  forms  an  appro- 
priate appendix  to  Mr.  Chandler's  letter:] 

The  exhibition  of  work  by  the  pupils  of  the  Milwaukeee  public 
schools,  which  upon  the  recommendation  and  under  direction  of  Su- 
perintendent MacAlister  was  prepared,  and  has  been  placed  in  the  ed- 
ucational department  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition,  has  recently  re- 
ceived complimentary  recognition  from  a  source  whence  recognition 
of  any  sort  would  not  have  come  had  the  exhibit  been  other  than  a 
good  one. 

The  compliment  to  the  work  which  the  pupils  of  the  Milwaukee 
schools  have  performed,  is  from  F.  Buisson,  president  of  a  school 
commission  composed  of  six  school  men  of  France,  who  are  at  the 
Philadelphia  Exposition  by  the  appointment  of  H.  A.  Wallon,  minis- 
ter of  public  instruction  under  the  French  government,  and  whose 
commission  is  the  preparation  of  a  report  upon  educational  exhibits, 
which  report  is  to  be  published  under  direction  of  the  government 
of  France. 

Mr.  Buisson,  under  appointment  from  his  government,  was  presi- 
dent of  a  commission  which  visited  the  Vienna  Exposition  in  1873, 
and  his  comprehensive  report  of  the  exhibits  there  made,  furnishes 
ample  proof  of  his  thorough  knowledge  of  what  is,  and  what  is  not, 
a  good  school  exhibit. 

In  view  of  his  thorough  knowledge  of  educational  systems,  and  the 
ample  opportunities  which  in  the  line  of  his  duties  have  been  fur- 
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nished  him  for  determining  what  is  meritorious  in  school  work,  Mr. 
Buisson's  pleasant  commendation  of  the  work  of  our  public  schools 
can  but  be  gratifying  to  Milwaukeeans  generally,  being,  as  it  is,  the 
commendation  of  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  best  there  is  in  the 
best  known  educational  systems. 

On  Tuesday  a  letter  from  Mr.  Buisson,  telling  of  his  impressions 
concerning  the  work  of  Milwaukee  pupils,  was  received  by  Superin- 
tendent MacAlister,  by  whose  courtesy  we  are  allowed  to  give  it  to 
the  News'  readers.    The  letter  is  as  follows: 


,  • 


Mr.  James  MacAlister,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Milwaukee: 

Sir:  I  began  only  this  week  to  examine  the  exhibit  of  the  public 
schools  of  Milwaukee,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to  you 
the  special  interest  I  take  in  the  extensive  collection  of  examination 
papers.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
a  complete  copy  of  the  printed  questions  used  in  the  examination  of 
the  pupils  from  the  lowest  grade  to  the  high  school  inclusive?  I 
would  be  happy  to  quote  in  my  report  the  whole  course  of  study, 
with  some  abstracts  of  the  pupils7  tasks  which  I  have  noted,  and  will 
translate  afterwards. 

In  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  work  I  am  preparing  here  with 
five  other  schoolmen  of  my  country,  T  send  you  a  copy  of  my  report 
on  the  Vienna  Exposition. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  know  at  what  time  your  schools  open;  for  if 
possible  I  would  be  very  happy,  with  one  of  my  colleagues,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  some  of  these  excellent  establishments,  especially  to  your  high 
school  and  normal  department,  which  have  sent  such  good  and  sub- 
stantial work. 

Will  you  pardon,  sir,  my  troubling  you.  My  best  thanks  in  advance 
and  the  expression  of  my  respects. 

F.  Buisson, 
President  of  the  French  School  Commission. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  letter,  Superintendent  MacAlister 
has  caused  to  be  bound,  and  has  forwarded  to  Philadelphia,  the  ques- 
tions asked  for,  and  has  also  tendered  to  the  members  of  the  French 
commission  a  formal  invitation  to  visit  the  Milwaukee  schools  during 
September. 


The  heart  is  ready  enough  at  feigning  excuses  for  all  that  it  do 
or  imagines  of  wrong;  but  ask  it  to  give  a  reason  for  any  of  its 
beautiful  or  divine  emotions,  and  it  can  only  look  upward  and  be 
dumb.    When  we  are  in  the  right  we  can  never  reason,  but  only 
assert. 
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SELECTED. 


HINTS  TO  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 


ORGANIZATION. 

You  should  visit  your  schoolhouse  at  least  once  tafore  your  school 
begins,  in  order  to  know  that  everything  is  ready,  and  that  your  wea- 
pons, such  as  you  may  have,  are  sharpened  for  the  fray.  I  have  know? 
some  benighted  regions,  where  they  were  destitute  even  of  a  bell  in 
school.  If  your  evil  fortune  has  led  you  to  suSh  a  place,  and  if  the 
trustees,  upon  application,  decline  to  supply  the  lack,  go  without  the 
new  ribbon  you  intended  to  get  next  week,  andjbuy  a  bell.  You  will 
never  regret  it.  There  is  something  in  the  sharp,  sudden  stroke 
of  a  call-bell,  which  attracts  instant  attention,  and  insures  a  prompt- 
ness which  words  would  fail  to  secure.  When  your  hour  for  opening 
arrives,  let  one  stroke  call  the  scholars  to  their  seats,  the  second  will 
announce  the  opening  exercises.  If  you  are  not  in  one  of  those  lo- 
calities where  the  Bible  is  considered  dangerous,  by  all  means  first  read 
a  few  verses,  and  then  if  you  and  your  scholars  know  any  simple 
hymns,  sing  one,  and  then  all  together  read  the  Lord's  prayer.  If  you 
must  omit  the  first  two  exercises,  you  can  certainly  all  join  in  the  last. 

I  was  visiting  a  friend's  school,  not  long  since,  where  this  was  the 
the  only  opening  exercise;  and  when,  with  bowed  heads  and  reverent 
voices,  the  whole  school  united  in  this  simple  and  beautiful  petition, 
I  felt  as  though  nothing  more  was  needed. 

As  your  school  is  not  graded,  probably  one  of  your  greatest  trials 
will  be  the  multiplicity  of  classes,  and  it  is  one  which  in  such  schools 
is  unavoidable.  It  is  one  of  the  evils  which  must  be  endured;  but 
though  it  cannot  be  cured,  it  may  be  somewhat  mitigated.  For  in- 
stance: if  you  have  two  or  three  small  classes  in  arithmetic,  you  can 
hear  them  at  the  same  time  by  keeping  some  at  work  at  the  black- 
board, while  others  are  giving  principles,  explanations,  etc.  Some 
classes  may  profitably  alternate,  reciting  only  every  other  day,  and 
taking  lessons  in  proportion.  Arrange  your  classes,  if  possible,  so 
that  the  young  children,  of  seven  and  under,  shall  go  home  at  eleven 
and  three.  If  you  are  in  one  of  those  Egyptian  regions,  where  they 
think  u  the  teacher  is  paid  fur  takin'  care  on  'em  all  day,  and  orter  du 
it,"  you  must  keep  them,  but  give  them  two  recesses  each  forenoon 
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and  afternoon.  You  must  not  be  accessory  to  their  murder,  even  to 
please  their  parents.  Your  wages  are  not  high  enough  for  such  a 
crime. 

When  you  have  arranged  your  order  of  exercises,  write  it  out  large 
and  put  it  up  where  all  the  scholars  can  see  it,  allowing  at  least  five 
minutes  (better  ten)  each  forenoon,  and  each  afternoon  for  general 
exercises.  When  you  wish  for  a  class,  the  first  stroke  of  the  bell  calls 
attention,  at  the  third  they  pass  to  the  recitation  benches. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  about  the  general  exercises.  Children 
tire  of  study,  and  tire  of  sitting  still,  and  it  is  well  to  put  in  these 
little  safety-valves,  which  may  prevent  serious  explosions.  The  chil- 
dren should  always  stand  during  these  exercises,  which  should  not 
last  over  five  minutes,  and  should  be  constantly  varied,  as  the  novelty 
will  give  added  charms  to  the  variation.  Shall  I  give  you  a  few  ex- 
amples of  what  I  mean?  Here  is  the  place  where  simple  exercises 
in  calisthenics,  or  in  music,  or  in  both  combined,  can  be  introduced 
with  the  best  results;  but  you  will  find  plenty  of  manuals  on  these 
subjects,  so  I  will  mention  some  others.  Do  you  find  that  your  schol- 
ars fail  to  articulate  distinctly?  Give  them  words  to  spell  by  the 
sounds;  the  longer  the  better,  if  they  are  not  too  hard.  Of  course 
they  will  make  absurd  blunders  at  first,  which  will  give  them  all  a 
good  laugh,  and  at  the  same  time  their  attention  being  drawn  to  the 
separate  sounds  which  make  up  a  word,  they  will  soon  learn  to  give 
each  its  proper  value. 

Have  you  a  class  which  is  about  beginning  grammar?  Say  noth- 
ing about  grammar  for  a  few  weeks;  but  some  morning  ask  each 
scholar  to  name  something  he  saw  on  his  way  to  school.  You  will 
perhaps  get  dog,  tree,  man,  etc.  After  they  are  written  out  on  the 
board,  tell  the  children  that  these  things,  though  appearing  so  differ- 
ent, belong  to  the  same  family  and  have  the  same  name.  John  Smith 
has  black  hair;  Katie  red;  Jenny  brown;  Reuben  flaxen;  and  yet 
they  are  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  called  Smith,  and  just  so,  all 
these  belong  to  the  same  family,  and  have  one  name,  and  that  is 
noun.  The  next  day  you  can  ask  them  what  the  man,  dog,  etc., 
were  doing,  and  this  will  introduce  you  to  a  new  family  called  verbs. 
Prom  this  you  can  proceed  to  adjectives,  by  asking  what  sort  of  man, 
tree,  etc.,  thev  saw;  and  to  adverbs,  by  asking  how  the  dog  ran,  man 
talked,  and  so  on. 

I  have  given  you  this  illustration  in  grammar  to  be  sure  that  j'ou 
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get  my  idea  clearly,  and  by  exercising  a  little  ingenuity  you  may  use 
the  same  method  for  giving  lessons  in  anything  you  wish  to  teach. 
It  may  seem  to  you  that  I  bestow  undue  attention  upon  so  trivial  a 
matter  as  a  five  minutes'  general  exercise,  but  I  do  not  consider  it 
trivial,  for  for  there  is  something  so  attractive  to  children  in  the  nov- 
elty, change  and  rest,  that  it  often  awakens  their  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  stimulates  their  desires  for  knowledge,  even  more  than 
book-lessons,  and  this  I  think  is  the  important  thing  in  education. 

In  every  school  exercise  insist  from  the  very  first  on  promptness  to 
the  very  minute.  It  will  not  only  be  beneficial  to  your  school*  but 
the  habit  thus  formed  will  be  invaluable  to  the  children  in  after  life. 
If  a  scholar  is  persistently  tardy,  go  to  the  parents,  and  if  they  are 
ignorant  or  careless  to  remedy  the  matter,  go  to  the  trustees.  They 
may  be  sleepy  themselves,  but  they  will  appreciate  having  a  wide- 
awake teacher,  and  will  probably  sustain  you  in  whatever  action  you 
may  think  best  to  take. — New  England  Journal. 


THE  PLUTARCH  OF  THE  WEST. 

44  How  came  you  to  have  such  a  superb  library  out  in  this  neck  of 
woods?"  I  asked  of  a  prominent  Madisonian,  as  I  strolled  through 
the  great  historical  collection  in  the  most  unique  State  House  in 
America. 

44  Draper  did  it,"  he  answered  briefly. 

"Who  is  Draper?" 

44  Lyman  C.  Draper  came  here  when  there  was  only  a  handful  of 
books,  and  by  the  aid  of  men  whom  he  inspired  has  increased  the 
library  to  more  than  sixty-five  thousand  volumes  of  books,  besides 
many  tons  of  pamphlets  and  periodicals.  You  ought  to  go  down  to 
his  den." 

44  I'll  go."  And  down  street  to  his  residence  I  strayed,  to  see  the 
man  who  had  built  a  library  that  ranks  among  the  few  mammoth 
libraries  of  the  land,  one  of  the  very  richest  in  American  history.  I 
found  a  good  deal  more  than  I  expected. 

The  44den"  is  the  large  parlor  of  his  dwelling,  and  here  is  gathered 
Draper's  large  personal  library  and  his  priceless  historical  materials. 
Here,  too,  I  found  him  studying,  writing,  and  accumulating— certain- 
ly the  most  remarkable  literary  antiquary  in  the  United  States. 

His  rare  historical  appetite  dates  from  boyhood,  and  during  forty 
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years  he  has  constantly  indulged  it  with  fresh  food.  Instinctively 
seizing  on  on  a  few  representative  names — Daniel  Boone,  George 
Rogers,  Clark,  Lewis,  Simon  Kenton,  Tecumseh,  Brant,  Brady,  the 
Wetzels,  the  centers  of  pioneer  history  of  the  west — he  has  for  two 
score  years  followed  up  every  clue,  till  he  has  gathered  in  his  little 
hut  a  complete  manuscript  history  of  the  development  of  «the  west. 
His  investigations  comprise  the  whole  sweep  of  the  Anglo-American 
settlement  and  border  warfare  of  the  west,  from  the  first  battle  in  the 
valley  of  Virginia,  in  1742,  to  the  death  of  Tecumseh  and  defeat  of 
the  Indians  at  Thames,  in  1813.  His  investigations  have  been  as> 
thorough  as  they  have  been  wide.  He  follows  the  trail  of  a  fact  with 
the  persistence  of  an  Indian  and  the  scent  of  a  hound. 

To  collect  these  materials  he  has  traveled  more  than  sixty  thousand 
miles  since  1840,  visiting  aged  pioneers  and  Indian  fighters,  the  men 
who  cleared  the  woods,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  State.  Living 
on  a  meagre  salary,  and  much  of  the  time  with  no  income  whatever, 
he  has  traveled  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  on  foot.  He  has  made 
several  of  the  journeys,  going  eight  hundred  miles  on  foot,  and  carry- 
ing his  knapsack.  This  involved  great  hardship  and  self-denial,  and 
not  a  little  danger.  His  feet  became  sore  at  one  time,  compelling 
him  to  make  his  way  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  a  settlement.  He 
came  near  losing  his  life  on  several  occasions,  swimming  swollen 
streams,  capsizing  in  stages,  and  caught  in  steamboat  explosions;  but 
he  hazarded  everything  to  clear  up  an  obscure  event  in  the  life  of  one 
of  his  border  heroes. 

His  enthusiasm  and  keen  scent  have  yielded  to  no  impediment. 
The  walls  are  hung  with  the  trophies  and  relics  of  his  extended 
search,  and  in  the  shelves  are  packed  two  hundred  and  fifty  manu- 
script volumes  of  crude  history,  all  original  and  mostly  new.  Con- 
cerning the  life  and  conquests  of  Gen.  Clark,  whom  he  calls  u  the 
Washington  of  the  west,"  he  possesses  twenty-five  manuscript  volumes. 

There  are  ten  volumes  of  manuscript  relating  to  Boone  and  his  an- 
cestors, including  Boone's  letters,  his  field-notes  of  surveying,  and 
his  private  memorandum  and  account  books.  In  one  of  Boone's  let- 
ters he  says:  uIt  was  on  the  first  of  May,  in  the  year  1768,  that  I  re- 
signed my  domestic  happiness  for  a  time,  and  left  my  family  and 
peaceable  habitation  on  the  Yadkin  river,  to  wander  through  the  wil- 
derness in  quest  of  the  country  of  Centucke."      It  is  not  spelled  like 
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this;  indeed,  the  orthography  conforms  more  to  the  Josh  Billings 
style,  as  on  the  tree  whose  bark,  cut  with  Boone's  knife,  still  records 
that  he  "tilled  a  bar."        *  *  * 

Another  of  Draper's  heroes  is  Gen.  Simon  Kenton,  a  noted  border 
fighter,  and  companion  of  Clark  and  Boone,  who  was  captured  by 
the  Indians,  and  several  times  escaped  the  stake  and  faggot,  and  who 
was  once  tied  on  a  colt,  Mazeppa  like,  and  left  to  his  fate  in  the  path- 
less woods.  Of  Brady,  Wetzels,  Brant,  Tecumseh,  and  others,  Dra- 
per has  collected  many  volumes,  and  he  has  about  a  dozen  volumes  of 
manuscripts  concerning  Sumpter — new  and  exhaustive. 

Dr.  Draper  is  a  small,  wiry  man,  and  while  his  head  and  beard  are 
silvering,  his  eye  preserves  the  brightness  and  his  step  the  elasticity 
of  youth.  He  has  marvelous  energy,  and  persistence  that  never 
tires.  uOnr  wonder  is,"  says  Sabin,  "  that  a  man  of  his  slight  phys- 
ique could  have  accomplished  a  tithe  of  his  work." 

Another  odd  fact  is  that  he  has  published  almost  nothing.  Unlike 
Plutarch,  to  whom  I  have  compared  him,  he  is  naturally  a  gleaner 
rather  than  a  compiler.  He  gathers  facts  and  hoards  them  like  a 
miser — not  because  he  is  secretive  or  fails  to  comprehend  that  they 
ought  to  be  used,  but  because  he  takes  more  pleasure  in  collecting 
than  in  editing.  He  more  keenly  enjoys  going  forth  afoot  and 
searching  every  corner  of  the  west  for  an  old  scrap  of  a  letter,  or  to 
find  a  lost  link  in  the  chain  of  some  minor  narrative,  than  to  acquire 
either  fame  or  money  in  publication.  The  love  of  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness is  a  passion  with  him. 

He  is,  however,  at  last  making  arrangements  to  furnish  copy  to  the 
printer.  He  has  finished  a  volume  on  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  W.  Butterfield,  the  author  of  "Craw- 
ford's Expedition,"  is  now  preparing  a  volume  entitled  "  Border  Forays 
and  Adventures."  For  such  a  book  he  has  unequaled  materials.  The 
biographies  of  Clark,  Boone,  Kenton,  Sumpter,  etc.,  must  come  later. 
Whatever  may  result,  he  will  enrich  the  future  with  his  possessions, 
and  when  he  passes  away  he  will  leave  behind  him  the  merited  fame 
of  having  done  more  than  all  other  men  put  together  towards  restor- 
ing the  lost  history  of  the  Great  West. — W.  A.  Croffut,  in  the  New 
York  Graphic. 

[The  work  on  "Border  Forays  and  Adventures"  is  completed,  we 
understand,  and  will  soon,  we  presume,  be  published.— Edrs.] 
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OPINIONS. 


F0BMATI0N  OF  DIBTBICTS,   ETC. 

Q.  August  26,  territory  was  set  from  this  district  into  another; 
but  the  order  cannot  take  effect  until  November  16,  as  our  board  did 
not  consent.    How  about  the  taxes  on  the  land  set  out? 

A.  Tour  district  remains  as  it  is,  till  November  26,  and  taxes 
voted,  returned  and  assessed  before  that  time  will  be  a  charge  upon 
the  district,  as  it  now  is. 

Q.  Our  joint  district  was  dissolved,  the  school-house  and  treasurer 
being  left  in  this  town,  and  the  other  officers  in  the  other  town.  Are 
they  both  new  districts,  arid  do  the  old  officers  still  hold  their  offices? 

A.  The  part  retaining  the  school-house  and  other  property  should 
be  considered  the  old  district.  The  treasurer  still  holds  his  office. 
The  other  part  becomes  a  new  district,  if  so  ordered  by  the  town 
board,  and  is  entitled  in  that  case  to  its  proportion  of  the  value  of  the 
school  property.  It  is  to  organize  by  electing  officers.  The  director 
and  clerk  go  out  of  office  by  going  out  of  the  old  district. 

Q.  We  organized  a  district,  as  we  supposed  legally,  and  had  five 
months1  school,  but  we  found  that  we  had  proceeded  illegally,  and 
have  organized  over  again.  Can  the  school  be  reported  and  money 
drawn? 

A.  So  long  as  there  was  no  legal  district  there  was  no  legal  school, 
and  no  money  can  be  drawn  on  the  school. 

Q.  Is  the  vote  of  a  district  not  to  have  any  school  for  the  ensuing 
year  binding  on  the  board? 

A.  Such  a  vote  is  &  nullity.  Every  district  must  have  at  least 
five  months1  school,  and  if  it  does  not  provide  for  it  by  the  3d  Mon- 
day in  November,  the  board  must  do  so,  as  provided  in  section  19, 
sub-section  sixth, 

Q.  A  severe  storm  prevented  any  annual  meeting  in  this  and  many 
other  districts  on  Monday  evening  last  [Aug.  28];  what  can  be  done? 

A.  Call  a  special  meeting,  following  carefully  section  21.  No  dis- 
trict officers  can  be  elected.  The  board  can  appoint  for  ten  days; 
after  that,  the  town  clerk. 
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ED  I  T  O  RIAL. 


BUSINESS  MATTERS. 

We  tender  thanks,  first  to  those  who  paid  in  advance  "  $1.10 ;"  second,  to  those 
who  have  since  sent  the  u  $1.35  " ;  and  we  would  express  the  hope  that  all  who 
are  still  indebted  for  the  current  year  will  remit,  and  save  us  the  trouble  and 
themselves  the  annoyance  of  a  third  bill,  at  "$1.50." 


ACADEMIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  contended  by  some  theorists  that  academic  instruction  is  not  within  the 
legitimate  province  of  Normal  Schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  instruction  in 
the  so  called  academic  studies  is  the  basis  of  the  course  in  nearly  every  Normal 
School  of  the  country.  Besides  the  "  Normal "  course  or  courses  proper, 
based  on  thorough  instruction  in  the  what  pupils  will  be  called  upon  to  teach, 
as  in  the  how  they  shall  teach,  most  Normal  Schools  have  a  training  or  model 
department,  embracing  classes  from  the  primary  to  the  grammar  or  academic 
grade.  In  this  department  pupils  pay  tuition,  and  are  not  required  to  make 
any  declaration  of  intention  to  teach.  Theoretically  and  practically,  this  de- 
partment is  a  school  of  observation  and  practice  for  the  normal  pupils.  Prac- 
tically it  is  also  usually  a  great  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  locality.  It  is  be- 
sides usually  self-supporting.  Largely  in  view  of  the  advantages  to  be  afforded 
to  the  locality  by  this  department,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  original 
cost  of  the  school  is  contributed  by  the  town  securing  the  same.  Hence,  for 
example,  Whitewater  was  glad  to  secure  one  of  the  schools  at  the  cost  ot  the 
ten  acre  site  and  $25,000  in  cash. 

It  is  the  opinion,  we  believe,  of  the  majority  of  those  who  have  given  the 
matter  careful  and  sufficient  consideration  that  the  model  or  training  depart- 
ment of  our  own  schools  can  be  profitably  enlarged  and  made  to  include  in- 
struction in  a  few  other  and  higher  branches  than  have  been  hitherto  taught 
therein.  Why,  it  is  asked,  may  not  a  young  man  who  desires  it,  find  there  in- 
struction in  ally  as  well  as  nearly  all,  the  subjects  required  in  his  preparation 
for  the  State  University,  or  other  College  ?  Why  should  a  young  man  or  wo- 
man who  seeks  merely  a  thorough  academic  education,  as  preparatory  for 
business,  be  obliged  to  go  to  some  more  distant  academy,  or  preparatory  de- 
partment of  a  college,  for  lack  of  only  one  or  two  branches  in  which  the 
Normal  School  gives  no  instruction  ?  Why  should  a  few  of  the  brightest  and 
most  ambitious  young  people  be  practically  excluded  from  these  schools,  to 
the  lowering  of  the  general  intellectual  tone  therein?  We  believe  no  satisfac- 
tory answers  to  these  questions  can  be  given. 

The  great  Normal  Schools  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  conducted  in 
no  such  narrow  spirit  of  ostracism.'  Their  academic  departments  welcome  all 
to  the  broadest  courses  preparatory  to  business  or  college.  And  the  result  is 
most  satisfactory,  except  to  those  impractical ly  logical  verbalists  with  whom 
words  are  stronger  than  facts. 
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The  Regents  of  our  own  schools,  we  are  happy  to  say,  are  seeking  to  place 
those  in  line  with  the  older  ones  above  mentioned,  in  this  matter  of  a  generous 
academic  course.  In  respect  to  its  wisdom,  there  is  no  diversity  of  opinion  either 
among  Regents  or  Faculties. 

In  illustration  of  the  experience  of  New  York,  we  subjoin  a  letter  from 
Hon.  Jonathan  Tenney,  Deputy  Sup't  of  Public  Instruction,  of  that  State,  and 
also  a  paragraph  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Local  Board  of  the  Brock- 
port  Normal  School : 

Albany,  Jan.  20, 1870. 
Hon.  Edward  Searing  : 

My  Bear  Sir:— I  take  pleasure  in  replying  to  your  queries : 

1.  Academic  instruction  is  given  in  all  of  our  eight  State  Normal  Schools, 
except  Albany,  and  in  some  of  them  is  made  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
The  pupils  are  admitted  under  the  sanction  of  the  State,  the  regulations  and 
courses  of  study  being  made  by  the  local  board  and  instructors  of  the  school. 
The  terms  of  admission  and  tuition  are  made  by  them.  Academic  pupils  in* 
elude  those  who  are  pursuing  a  course  of  fitting  for  college,  or  for  business, 
or  for  general  culture.  Having  no  purpose  to  teach,  they  pay  tuition,  thus 
helping  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  schools.  Usually,  no  new  classes  are 
formed  for  these  pupils— their  instruction  being  in  classes  formed  for  the  reg- 
ular Normal  course  in  advanced  English  or  classical  studies.  To  this  there 
may  be  exceptions,  if  the  number  or  academic  pupils  is  large.  These  pupils 
contribute  not  a  little  to  the  facilities  promised  in  illustration  of  model  teach- 
ing carried  into  the  advanced  studies.  Their  influence  is  said  to  be  elevating 
and  stimulating.  By  it  some  Normal  schools  are  led  into  a  more  extended  and 
thorough  culture.  The  influence  may  be  said  to  be  reflex,  as  many  who  enter 
the  academic  courses  become  interested  in  the  work  of  teaching,  and  turn 
their  talents  and  discipline  into  this  noble  work,  instead  of  leading  aimless 
lives  or  pursuing  those  professions  that  more  generally  allure  the  young  with 
promises  of  wealth  and  favor. 

2.  You  will  infer  that  I  am  favorably  impressed  with  the  policy  of  academ- 
ic departments  in  connection  with  Normal  schools  in  the  present  sta^e  of  Nor- 
mal school  work  in  our  country.  In  addition  to  reasons  indicated  above,  it  is 
important  to  regard  popular  need  for  such  instruction,  especial Uy  where  good 
academies  and  high  schools  are  scarce.  In  this  way  Normal  schools  get  a 
stronger  hold  on  the  popular  sympathies.  Further,  if  the  preparation  for  col 
lege  is  thorough,  you  secure  the  good  will  ot  the  universities  and  colleges.  I 
must  add  that  I  look  for  a  day  when  our  Normal  schools  shall  do  higher  work 
— shall  be  purely  professional  schools  of  didactics — ranking  with  our  highest 
law,  medical,  and  theological  schools.  When  that  time  comes,  Normal  and 
other  institutes  should  supply  the  lower  grades  of  teachers. 

Truly  yours,     "  Jonathan  Tenney. 

In  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Board  of  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  for  the  year  1875,  is  the  following: 

"  The  Academic  Department  is  still  meeting  the  wants  of  a  large  class  of 
students,  who,  for  different  reasons,  do  not  wish  or  are  not  able  to  take  the 
Normal  course.  Many  preparing  for  business  or  College,  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  it  affords,  and  many,  even  of  those  who  teach,  but  can  spend 
only  a  term  or  two  in  study,  enter  this  department  and  receive  the  advantage  of 
the  class-room  under  such  instruction  as  is  deemed  most  practical.  A  reference 
to  the  financial  report  will  show  that  this  department  is  a  source  of  income, 
rather  than  a  burden,  in  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  school/* 
a-Vol.VI,No.9. 
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ANNUAL  STATE  EXAMINATION. 

The  regular  annual  examination  for  State  Certificates  was  held  at  Madison, 
August  8th  to  1 1th  inclusive.  Twelve  candidates  were  present,  just  one  half  the 
number  attending  the  special  examination  in  June.  More  had  promised  and 
expected  to  come,  but  for  some  reason  failed  to  appear. 

After  the  usual  thorough  examination,  occupying  four  days,  with  three  ses- 
sions each,  one  in  the  evening  for  oral  questioning,  the  Board,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Viebahn,  Parker,  and  Salisbury,  reported  to  the  State  Superintendent, 
recommending  that  unlimited  certificates  be  issued  to  the  following  persons: 

George  S.  Martin,  Madison. 
Elvln  C.  Wiswall,  Prairie  du  Sac. 
Warren  J.  Brier,  Plymouth. 

The  Board  also  reported  that  Miss  Elscna  Wiswall,  Prairie  du  Sac,  had 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  and  would  be  entitled  to  recommendation 
for  the  same  certificate  if  she  were  not  lacking  somewhat  of  the  required  nine 
terms  experience.  It  was  therefore  recommended  that  a  Five  Years  Certificate 
be  issued  to  her,  but  that  if  she  should  at  any  time  within  the  ensuing  year 
present  evidence  oi  sufficient  successful  experience,  an  unlimited  certificate 
should  then  be  granted  her.  The  State  Superintendent  has  issued  certificates 
to  the  four  persons  mentioned,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations. 

The  result  of  the  two  examinations,  held  in  June  and  August  of  the  present 
year,  is :  Unlimited  Certificates  granted  to  eight,  and  Five-years  Certificates 
granted  to  three  applicants.  Two  of  the  latter  would  have  received  permanent 
certificates  but  for  lack  of  the  required  experience. 

Three  of  those  whose  success  in  the  examination  entitled  them  to  permanent 
certificates  were  members  of  the  recent  graduating  class  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity— a  fact  creditable  to  that  institution. 

« «» 

Prof.  Carpenter's  "  Rambles  among  Words "  will  prove  very  interesting. 
We  hope  he  will  follow  up  the  obsolete  words  found  in  the  common  translation 
of  the  Bible.  Even  tolerably  intelligent  readers  often  pass  over  them  in  dis- 
regard of  their  real  meaning,  and  printers  sometimes  do  worse.  Ask  the  next 
half  dozen  well  educated  persons  you  meet  the  meaning  of  "  there  shall  be 
neither  earing  nor  harvest "  (Gen.  45 :  6,)  and  see  how  many  will  know  that 
"earing"  means  ploughing.  The  declaration  (Judges  9:  53)  that  a  " certain 
woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  mill-stone  upon  Abimelech's  head,  and  all — to  brake 
his  skull "  that  is,  entirely  broke  it,  is  converted,  in  our  modern  Bibles,  into 
the  absurd  statement  that  she  did  it  "all  to  break  his  skull "!— which  is  bad 
English  as  well  as  a  careless  perversion  of  that  translation  as  originally  made. 
Some  old  Bibles  still  have  it  right. 

We  have  noticed  lately  a  criticism  to  the  effect  that  endeavor  (en  devoir,  on 
duty,  Fr..)  is  much  more  expressive  if  its  etymology  is  remembered,  than 
if  it  is  used  to  signify  no  more  than  "  to  attempt,"  u  to  try."  Nothing  is  more 
instructive  than  a  careful  study  of  words. 
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Wisconsin  Coppers— At  Home  and  Abroad. 

Last  May  Prof.  Butler  had  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Lubbock,  expressing  his 
astonishment  at  the  Wisconsin  "finds"  of  pre-historic  copper  tools,  and  his 
resolution  to  cross  the  ocean  that  he  might  inspect  those  unique  discoveries. 
This  gentleman,  in  his  Prehistoric  Times,  had  spoken  of  the  copper  age  proper, 
as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  human  development  scarcely  traceable  in  Europe. 
He  might  well,  therefore,  take  special  interest  in  this  missing  link. 

The  copper  implements  now  on  view  at  the  Centennial  are  as  follows:  From 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  seventeen  articles;  from  Vermont,  two;  from 
Ohio,  eight;  and  nineteen  from  Michigan — in  all,  forty-six  articles.  Nearly 
four  times  this  whole  total,  namely  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  tools  are  there  as 
the  exhibit  from  Wisconsin. 

Prof.  Butler,  who  is  chairman  of  the  pre-historic  committee  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society,  has  obtained  one  new  implement  since  his  return  from  Philadel- 
phia. He  is  on  the  track  of  the  recent  findings  near  Fond  du  Lac.  He  begs 
«very  one  interested  in  our  pre-historic  antiquities  to  seek  out  and  send  him, 
or  direct  to  the  Historical  rooms  in  the  capitol,  some  copper  antique  for  de- 
posit in  the  tower  set  apart  for  that  purpose  by  the  State  Executive.  This  is 
the  place  where  every  relic  will  do  the  most  good.  It  will  there  be  kept 
safest — never  in  the  way,  and  never  out  of  the  way.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
most,  and  most  appreciating,  people.  Among  other  curiosities  of  like  charac- 
ter, it  will  lend  and  borrow  light  by  mutual  reflection.  It  will  add  its  mite  to 
the  magnet  which  is  already  strong  enough  to  attract  similar  relics  from  the 
utmost  corners  of  the  State. 

Letters  from  England,  Ireland,  Switzerland,  and  Greece  attest  that  interest 
in  our  copper  treasures  is  spreading  throughout  Christendom.  The  following 
lines  are  from  Dr.  Heinrich  Schliemann,  who  has  done  more  than  all  the 
world  besides  to  bring  to  light  the  ruins  of  Homeric  Troy,  and  the  regalia  of 
King  Priam.  His  letter,  dated  Athens,  July  23d,  aside  from  personal  matters 
and  some  discussion  of  the  question  how  far  the  Trojan  tools  were  of  unal- 
loyed copper,  thus  continues : 

•'  I  regret  not  being  able  to  see  your  pre-historics  in  the  Philadelphia  exhi- 
bition. But  next  week  I  am  to  commence  excavating  Tiryns.  Later  in  the 
season  I  will  also  dig  up  the  treasury  of  Minyas,  or  the  Minyeion  of  Orchom- 
enos.  From  the  Ottoman  government  I  have  obtained  a  firman  for  Troy. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  insecurity,  which  is  great,  and  to  other  powerful  rea- 
sons, which  I  have  stated  in  the  London  Times,  after  two  month's  hard  fighting 
in  the  Troad,  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  final  excavation  of  Ilium  for  a 
more  lucky  era.  Sooner  or  later  I  shall  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your 
pre-historic  collection  in  Madison ;  and  thank  you  for  your  kind  offer  to  send 
me  photographs.       *  *  * 

44 1  have  the  great  honor  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  glorious  United  States  of 
America,  and  have  of  course  been  very  often  there,  and  have  even  now  most 
of  my  money  there.  I  would  never  dream  of  leaving  that  beautiful  country 
for  an  hour,  kif  I  could  excavate  there  Tiryns,  Mykenai,  Orchomenos,  and 
Troy.    Alas!  we  cannot  all  live  in  Paradise." 
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Prof.  Butler,  who  delivered  the  annual  address  of  the  Historical  Society  be- 
fore the  legislature,  last  winter,  was  invited  to  repeat  it  in  Barrboo,  Menom*- 
nie,  Milwaukee,  and  elsewhere.  His  lecture  ought  to  be  heard  in  every  county 
in  the  State.    It  is  equally  instructive  and  entertaining. 


PERIODCALS. 


The  Domestic  Monthly  this  month  is  quite  full,  of  course,  on  the  "new 
styles."  The  article  on  "combination  costumes"  will  attract  the  ladies,  though 
we  should  say  the  combinations  are  already  past  comprehension ;  but  the  lite- 
rary contents  we  can  understand,  and  they  are  fresh  and  wholesome,  as  usual. 
Blake  &  Co.,  890  Broadway,  N.  Y. ;  $1.50  a  year. 

Lippixcott's  Magazine  for  September  contains  a  ninth  and  attractive  illus- 
trated article  on  the  Great  Exposition,  an  interesting  illustrated  paper  on  Lap- 
land, one  on  the  Island  of  Capri  and  its  striking  vicissitudes,  the  "  Queen  of 
Spades,"  a  romantic  tale  from  the  Russian  of  Pushkin,  a  second  installment 
of  "Love  in  Idleness,"  quite  a  taking  story,  a  third  paper  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  a  continuation  of  Lady  Baker's  Letters  on  South  Africa, 
and  the  concluding  paper  on  George  Sand,  by  R.  Davey,  which,  with  some  fair 
poetry,  "Our  Monthly  Gossip"  and  the  "Literature  of  the  Day,"  make  up  a  very 
readable  number.    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  $4  a  year. 


PALL  INSTITUTES. 

LIST  REVISED  TO  SEPT.  1. 

Count!/.  Place,  Time.  Duration.  Conductor. 

Marathon Mosinee Sept.  4, 1  week Prof.  Graham. 

Winnebago Omro Sept  11 1  week do 

Shawano Shawano Sept.  18 2  weeks do 

Waushara. Wautoma Oct.     2,.  ...  1  week do 

Oconto Oconto Oct.     ft, 1  week do 

Dodge,  (1) Beaver  Dam Oct.   16, 1  week do 

Kewaunee Kewaunee Oct.   23 1  week do 

Crawford lift.  Sterling Sept.  4, 2  weeks Prof.  McGbbgob 

Iowa Avoca Sept.  18, 1  week do 

Dane,  (1) Stoughton Sept.  25 1  week do 

Vernon Viroqua Oct.     2, 2  weeks do 

Dane,(2) Mlddleton Oct.   16 1  week do 

Kenosha Wilmot Sept.  18, 2  weeks Prof.  Salisbury. 

Adams  and  Marquette —  Oxford Oct.     2, 2  weeks do 

Milwaukee,  (1) Oakwood Oct.    16 1  week do 

Dodge,  (2) Waupun Oct.   28 1  week do 

Trempealeau Arcadia Sept.  4, 2  weeks Prof.  Thaxer. 

Chippewa Chippewa  Falls —  Sept.  18, 1  week do 

St.  Croix Hammond Sept.  25, 2  weeks do  

Barron Sumner   Oct.     9 1  week do 

LaCrosse West  Salem Oct.   16 1  week do 

Pepin Pepin Oct.   28, 1  week do 

Racine Rochester Sept.  11, 2  weeks Thomas  Malokb. 


NOTES. 
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Wv  greatly  regret  the  singular  and  inexcus- 
able failure  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  to  make 
the  customary  report  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting.  If  ever  resolutions  of  thanks  were 
in  order  they  were  doe  to  the  Superintendent, 
School  Commissioners,  and  other  citizens  of 
Milwaukee,  by  whose  efforts  and  liberal  public 
spirit  the  session  in  that  city  was  made  so 
enjoyable  to  the  members.  To  Snpt.  MacAl- 
istxb, especially,  the  Association  was  nndor 
more  than  ordinary  obligations,  Inasmuch  as 
the  chief  burden  of  local  preparation  had 
naturally  fallen  to  him,  and  his  management 
indicated  alike  his  interest  and  his  usual  good 
taste  and  energy.  The  hotels  and  railroads  had 
also  liberally  and  courteously  reduced  their 
rates  and  merited  the  thanks  of  the  Association. 
Acknowledgement  was  also  dne  to  President 
Ahobll,  and  to  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  for  lectures 
that  were  Justly  praised  by  all,  and  to  Prof. 
Brosctus  for  his  admirable  class  exhibition  of 
gymnastic  exercises.  The  parties  so  richly  de- 
serving the  poor  return  of  thanks  can  well  af- 
ford to  do  without  them.  The  Association  could 
not  afford  the  discourtesy  of  withholding  them. 

Tux  School  Bulletin  for  August  commends 
itself  to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State  by  a  mean  and  unjust 
fling  at  Snpt.  MacAlistxb,  bj  a  contemptuous 
allusion  in  one  place  to  the  Whitewater  Nor- 
mal School,  and  in  another  place  to  the  four 
Normal  Schools  In  general.  The  Normal 
Schools  and  Mr.  MacAlistxb  will  probably  in 
the  long  run  survive.  But  how  about  the 
School  Bulletin,  among  teachers  as  intelligent 
and  fair  minded  as  those  of  Wisconsin  r 


Wx  have  to  divide  Mr.  Kirwax's  long  and 
excellent  Paper  on  Teacher's  Examinations. 
Mr.  Kibwax  avows  himself  a  convert  to  the 
doctrine  of  uniform  examinations.  It  has  suc- 
ceeded well  in  Ontario.  The  only  difficulty 
here  would  be  that  same  ultra  democratic  no- 
tion which  said  fifteen  years  ago,  "No !  County 
Superintendents  must  not  be  appointed— they 
must  be  elected.'" 

Mr.  RiYNOLDH  in  his  article  in  V.\'<  cumber 
makes  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  St-iicria  1% 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  Normal 
pupils  hitherto  enrolled.  Of  course  Kiver 
Falls  should  not  be  Included,  as  it  has  noi  had 
time  to  graduate  any.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  a  large  body  of  pupi!s  too  recently  enrolled 


to  have  reached  graduation.  This  is  offset  par- 
tially but  not  largely,  we  suppose,  by  pupils  en- 
tering a  year  or  two  In  advance.  On  the 
whole,  it  would  be  a  good  deal  nearer  to  the 
facts  of  the  case,  we  think,  to  say  that  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  are  graduating  10  per  cent,  of  their 
enrollment,  including  the  graduates  in  the 
shorter  course.  This  is  encouraging,  but  we 
hope  for  still  better  things  ere  long. 

The  compositor  in  our  last  issue  did  violence 
to  Prof.  Rzynolds's  good  Latin,  and  In  reading 
the  proof  the  barbarity  escaped  notice.  Non 
aequum  est  that  Prof.  R.  should  be  made  to 
write  aeqvm. 

An  article  on  another  page,  reprinted  from  a 
Milwaukee  paper,  shows  the  appreciation  the 
admirable  school  exhibit  of  that  city  is  receiv- 
ing from  foreign  commissioners.  This  exhibit 
is  one  of  the  very  best  displayed  on  the  grounds, 
and  will  assuredly  find  honor  in  the  Judges1  re- 
port. Among  the  other  good  things  of  our 
State  Educational  Exhibit,  the  contribution  of 
the  public  schools  of  Sparta  deserves  honor- 
able mention.  The  French  Commissioners 
have  had  copied  some  of  the  examination  papers 
from  that  city,  as  well  as  from  Milwaukee. 
They  have  also  requested  the  State  Superin- 
tendent to  furnish  them  the  numbers  of  the 
Journal  containing  Prof.  W.  9.  Johnson's  re- 
cently published  articles  on  Drawing,  which 
attracted  their  attention.  This  is  a  deserved 
compliment  to  Mr.  J.,  which  wo  are  glad  to 
record. 

Rev.  F.  M.  Holland,  of  Baraboo.  has  re- 
cently contributed  to  the  Wl*con»in  Stale 
Jonrnal  two  articles  severely  criticising  the 
character  and  management  of  our  State  Nor- 
mal Schools.  At  the  request  of  the  editors, 
the  State  Superintendent  replied  to  each.  We 
have  been  advised  to  reprint  the  four  articles 
In  the  Journal,  and  shall  perhaps  do  so  in  the 
next  issue.  Meanwhile,  we  give  elsewhere  in 
the  present  number  some  evidence  on  one  point 
at  issue— academic  instruction  in  Normal 
Schools— to  which  wc  call  attention. 

Probably  because  he  had  got  so  far  east,  the 
t  pei  last  month  converted  Prof.  Eabtuman, 
into  Prof.  "Eastman,"  while  at  DePere.  But 
mistakes  will  happen.  Only  the  other  day  we 
heard  a  gentleman  high  in  the  educational 
world  talking  about  somebody's  spe-ci-al-i-ty ; 
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and  some  little  time  before  we  received  a  let- 
ter from  tbe  superintendent  or  a  large  city  in 
which  be  wrote  about  "ruffing"  it. 

An  intelligent  observer, Mr.  Harper,  speaks 
highly  of  tbe  late  Institute,  at  Alma,  Buffalo 
county,  under  Prof.  Earth  man,  who  was  as- 
Misted  by  Mr.  KessrxftER,  the  efficient  County 
Superintendent  The  busy  season  kept  away 
some,  but  the  interest  was  good.  This  Is  tbe 
•dxth  session,  and  much  benefit  is  noted  as  ac- 
cruing to  the  cause  of  public  education  in  the 
county  from  institute  work. 

The  two  weeks  Institute  at  Lancaster,  con- 
ducted by  Professors  McGregor  and  North, 
was  a  success.  We  learn  that  there  was  a  gen- 
eral expression  of  satisfaction  with  the  work 
done,  and  regret  that  it  did  not  continue  longer. 
There  were  99  members  enrolled  and  their  con- 
duct was  pronounced  "most  admirable." 

The  Institute  at  Monticello,  Green  county,  is 
to  continue  nine  weeks  Instead  of  four,  as 
given  In  our  July  issue.  The  State  pays  the 
salary  of  conductors  the  first  four  weeks,  and 
the  balance  of  expense  is,  we  believe,  met  by  a 
small  tuition  fee.  Professors  Stewart  and 
Twining  will  remain  iu  charge  until  their  own 
schools  commence.  Prof.  T.  writes,  August  24, 
three  days  after  the  opening:  "  Our  Institute  is 
prospering  finely.  We  have  69  in  the  regular 
Institute,  and  30  in  the  Academic  Department. 
We  are  expecting  more  than  a  score  to  come  in 
next  week." 


Of  the  Institute  at  Elkhorn,  conducted  by 
Professors  Salisbury  and  Olin,  Supt.  Ihham 
writes  under  date  of  August  30: 

"Our  Summer  Institute  of  two  weeks  Is 
proving  itself  to  be  a  success.  The  attendance 
is  larger  and  the  ability  of  the  teachers  higher 
than  at  any  similar  gatherings  in  the  past  in  this 
county.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  day  the  mem- 
bershlp  had  reached  100.  Prof.  O.  R.  Smith 
gave  us  a  splendid,  practical  lecture,  last  eve- 
ning, on  "Waste  in  Education. "  Prof.  Olin  is 
doing  excellent  work  in  a  direction  where  train- 
ing is  much  noeded  in  all  of  our  schools.  He 
lectures  to-morrow  night.  Prof.  Salisbury  is 
more  popular  than  ever.  He  conducts  the  ex- 
ercises in  nearly  all  the  branches.  Prof.  Olin 
has  charge  of  the  work  in  reading,  and  I  have 
charge  of  the  work  in  arithmetic  and  the  miscel- 
laneous." 


Richland  county,  through  tbe  efforts  of 
Supt.  Parsons,  has  a  Teacher's  Library  Asso- 
ciation, which  promises  great  usefulness.  The 
Institute  just  held,  under  Messrs.  TERRY  and 
Bundy,  was  considered  ta  a  success.'*  It  en- 
rolled 86  members. 


We  note  the  following  changes :  J.  G.  Davis* 
goes  from  Waupaca  to  Lancaster.  I.  A.  Sarin 
from  Depere  to  Lone  Rock ;  H.  W.  Slack  from 
Hudson  to  Depere ;  J.  H.  Gould  from  Reeds- 
burg  to  Necedah;  J.  S.  Thomas,  from  the  Uni- 
versity, succeeds  Mr.  Gould;  A.  R.  Spragur 
succeeds  A.  L.  Burnham,  at  Evansville;  A.  A. 
Millrr  goes  from  Lodl  to  Waukesha:  D.  O. 
HniBARD  from  Oconomowoc  to  Lodi;  W.  M. 
Lawrence  from  Portage  to  the  Fourth  Ward 
School,  Milwaukee;  W.  D.  Tioknor,  of  the 
class  of  76,  Milton  College,  will  be  principal  of 
the  Milton  Graded  School  for  the  ensuing  year. 

J.  O.  Luce  goes  from  Minnesota  to  Chilton; 
Martin  Thomas  is  engaged  at  Fox  Lake;  E.  A. 
Williams  at  Wlnneconne;  D.  B.  Horntno  at 
Clinton  Junction ;  Charles  Miller  at  Juneau; 
Charles  Hubbs  at  Lake  Mills.  R.  L.  Reed, 
late  County  Superintendent  of  Pierce  county 
will  be  principal  at  Prescott.  C.  H.  Lewis, 
class  of  76,  State  University,  goes  to  Omro. 

In  the  Normal  Schools:  Prof.  D.  G.  Purman 
has  resigned  his  position  at  Platteville;  Miss 
Emily  Wright  is  transferred  from  the  Grammar 
Department  of  the  River  Falls  School  to  the 
Intermediate  Department  of  the  Whitewater 
School;  Miss  M.  E.  Burt,  of  Chicago,  has  been 
elected  teacher  in  the  Grammar  Department  at 
River  Falls;  Miss  Mart  L.  Allen,  of  Minne- 
apolis, teacher  of  the  Primary  Department  at 
Whitewater;  Miss  Mart  A.  Kelley.  Interme- 
diate Department  at  River  Falls;  Miss  E.  E. 
Curtis  is  transferred  from  the  Intermediate 
Department  to  the  Normal  Department  at 
Platteville,  as  teacher  of  History  and  Geogra- 
phy, in  place  of  Miss  C.  E.  Adams,  resigned. 
Mortimer  T.  Park  has  been  elected  principal 
of  the  Model  School  at  Oshkosh,  at  a  salary  of 
$1500;  Miss  Sarah  K.  Barnes,  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  has  been  elected  teacher  by  the 
Regents,  but  the  school  and  position  we  are 
unable  now  to  give.  The  salary  of  Chas.  A. 
Nye,  of  Platteville,  has  been  advanced  to 
$1,200. 

The  oldest  public  scbool-house  in  the  State, 
the  "North  Side"  in  Kenosha,  still  stands, 
and  has  just  been  repaired.  The  first  graded 
schools  in  the  State  were  organized  here  In  1849, 
by  Hon.  J.  G.  MoMynn,  and  by  Z.  C.  Graves, 
of  the  "  South  Side,1*  as  we  learn  from  Whit- 
ford's  "  History  of  Education  in  Wisconsin." 

Janesville  has  completed  a  fine  new  school- 
bouse,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Academy,  costing 
about  $10,000.  Prairie  du  Chien  has  also  about 
finished  one.  Appleton,  Omro,  and  Oconomo- 
woc, we  understand  will  soon  have  up  new 
buildings,  and  Kenosha  also,  in  due  time. 
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Parents  seeking  a  quiet  home-like  school 
for  a  daughter,  may  hear  of  it  at  Oconomowoc. 
Address  Miss  Grace  P.  Jones,  Principal. 

The  Wayland  Institute,  at  Beaver  Dam,  had 
a  prosperous  year  under  Prof.  Miner.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  an  endowment  fund  of 
$100,000  has  been  raised. 

Prof.  E.  H.  Merrill  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Rlpon  College,  where  be  has  rendered 
long  and  efficient  service.  An  observatory  is 
to  be  erected  if  funds  can  be  raised,  of  which 
there  is  encouragement. 

Prof.  Heritage  was  to  sail  for  Germany 
August  9th,  but  after  visiting  the  exposition, 
on  his  way  to  New  York,  he  was  attacked  by 
an  illness  which  delayed  his  departure.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  of  his  recovery,  and  suppose  that 
ere  this  be  is  on  or  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

Profs.  Chamberlin,  of  Beloit  College,  and 
Irving  or  the  University,  with  their  various 
assistants,  have  been  pushing  the  Geological 
Survey,  during  vacation,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  and  Prof.  Davies,  of  the  Univer- 
sity, with  his  helpers,  the  Geodetic  Survey,  in 
Dane  and  Iowa  counties. 

Pbof.  T.  W.  Saunders,  of  Milton  College, 
takes  the  position  in  the  Milwaukee  Academy, 
resigned  by  Mr.  Lucius  Heritage.  We  learn 
that  Prof.  Saunders  was  presented  with  a 
beautiful  gold  watch  and  chain  by  the  college 
students,  before  his  departure  from  Milton,  and 
are  farther  apprised  of  the  still  more  interest- 
ing fact  of  his  recent  marriage  to  a  fair  and 
cultured  eastern  lady. 

We  have  reports  from  Whitewater  and  Osh- 
kosh,  Just  before  going  to  press,  indicating  a 
very  large  attendance  at  the  opening  of  the 
Pall  term  of  these  schools.  At  Whitewater  the 
number  present  the  first  day  was  "unexpect- 
edly large/*  and,  in  the  language  of  our  inform- 
ant, "every  thing  seemed  to  start  off  in  tiptop 
style  "  under  the  new  administration.  At  Osh- 
kosh,  extra  seats  had  been  provided  in  both  the 
Normal  and  Model  School  Departments  and 
"every  thing  was  filled"  at  once.  The  pro- 
jected addition  to  the  building  is  greatly  needed. 

"  Crotzbr's  Centennial  and  Journal  of  the 
Exposition"  says  In  the  issue  for  August: 

"In  the  main  building,  second  story,  is  found 
the  educational  exhibit  of  Wisconsin.  Though 
not  large,  it  is  good,  and  arranged  tastefully. 
5&ilIni?rcet  selves  much  attention  in  this 
thrifty  Western  State." 


Rev.  £.  B.  Jackson  contemplates  establish- 
ing a  private  English  and  Classical  School  at 
Black  River  Falls. 

The  Dunn  Co.  News  (Menomonle)  says :  "The 
flower  beds  planted  by  the  teachers  in  the  high 
school  grounds  previous  to  the  summer  vaca- 
tion, are  blooming  gorgeously  nowadays  un- 
der the  management  of  the  janitor,  Mr.  Lark  - 
ham." 

At  the  recent  annual  school-meeting  in  Rich- 
land Center,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Pease  and  Mrs.  F.  P. 
Bowen,  were  elected  respectively  Director  and 
CJlerk  of  the  district.  We  shall  watch  with  in- 
terest the  educational  sky  in  that  particular 
quarter.  Meanwhile,  we  would  be  glad  to  know 
to  what  extent  ladies  have  been  called  to  official 
responsibilities  in  other  portions  of  the  State, 
at  the  annual  meetings. 

The  last  Catalogue  of  the  California  Btate 
Normal  School,  which  by  the  way  is  a  remark- 
ably neat  specimen  of  printing,  enumerates 
601  Normal  pupils,  with  a  graduating  class  of 
82.  The  school  is  still  under  Prof.  Chas.  H. 
Allen,  formerly  at  Plattevllle.  Among  some 
pertinent  remarks  made  by  him  is  one  to  the 
effect  that  none  but  those  fitted  to  become 
teachers  should  be  sent  to  a  Normal  School, 
and  that  failure  in  examinations  is  not  of  it- 
self a  good  reason  for  going. 

Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  Principal  of  the 
Cincinnati  Normal  School  receives  a  salary  of 
$2,000. 

Ohio  has  ten  Normal  Schools,  only  two  of 
which,  however,  receive  aid  from  public-funds, 
the  Cincinnati  Normal  School  and  the  North- 
Western  Normal  School,  at  Fostoria. 

"The  amount  of  fare  necessarily  paid  on 
public  conveyances,  in  coming  to  the  school, 
will  be  refunded  to  those  who  remain  a  full 
term,"  says  the  "  Normal  School  Circular"  for 
the  eight  New  York  State  Normal  Schools. 

Illinois  is  erecting  a  building  at  Lincoln  for 
an  asylum  for  the  feeble  minded.  It  is  unques- 
tionable that  Wisconsin  ought  not  to  neglect 
mnch  longer  to  make  public  provision  for  this 
class  of  unfortunates. 

We!  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  E. 
Steiger,  the  celebrated  German  publisher  in 
New  York,  of  the  Cyclopedia  or  Education.  It 
will  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  this  country. 
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From  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Oct.  25.  1875.- The  book 
has  become  indispensable  to  every  student  of  the 
English  language.  A  Law  Library  is  not  com- 
plete  without  It,  and  the  Courts  look  to  it  as  of 
the  highest  authority  in  all  questions  of  defini- 
tion .-MORRISON  R.  Waite. 
From  Hon.  Edwards  Piebrepont,  Minister  to 

the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  late  U.  S.  Att.  Gen. 

Washington,  Oct.  25.  1875 -An  invaluable 
wo**k.  The  Apperfdix  alone  is  worth  all  the  cost 
of  the  entire  volume.  If  people  generally  knew 
the  immense  amount  of  information  which  the 
book  contains  quite  outside  of  the  mere  Diction- 
ary, no  family  and  no  scholar,  no  statesman  or 
politician  would  be  witbrut  it. 
From  the  late  Hon.  HESRY  Wilson,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  U.  8.,  and  Prts.  of  the  Senate. 

Senate  Chamber.  June  27, 1875.— A  work,  al- 
ways good,  if  not  peerless,  that  grows  by  age, 
and  the  sedulous  industry  of  those  who  have  its 
inteests  In  charge. 

From  SECRETARY  Fn-H. 

DEP'T  STATE,  WASHINGTON,  April  14,  1876.— In 
this  department  we  have  frequent  occasion  to  re- 
fer to  it,  and  regard  it  as  a  valuable  aid  and  au- 
thority. 

From  SECRETARY  BRISTOW. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Jan.  4, 1874.— Its  value  is 
known  to  every  scholar,  and  no  library  is  com- 
plete it.— B.  H.  BRISTOW. 

From  SPEAKER  KERR. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  4, 1876.— I  regard  it 
as  the  most  praiseworthy  triumph  of  enterprise 
and  intelligence  in  its  line  that  has  ever  been 
achieved  in  our  language.  I  heartily  commend 
It,  and  especially  to  persons  engaged  in  the  dis- 
charge of  Important  public  duties,  requiring  pe- 
culiar care  and  exactness  in  the  use  of  words  and 
terms. 

From  EX-8PEAKER  BLAINE. 

JUNE  28, 1875.—  Webster  has  been  my  compan- 
ion and  my  reliance  lor  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  and  I  cannot  think  it  safe  for  any  man  who 
has  occasion  to  speak  or  write  the  Englia£  tongue 
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to  be  without  the  great  "  Unabridged ' 
gleday. 

From  the  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army. 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  12, 1875  —It  seems  to  me  that 
such  a  Dictionary  needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  public— Wm.  T.  Sherman. 
From,  Secretary  CHANDLER. 

Washington.  Dec.  1875.— As  a  Dictionary  of 
the  English  language,  I  regard  it  as  unequal,  and 
it  should  be  placed  in  every  institution  of  learn- 
ing; in  the  "ommoii  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  uni- 
versities. It  is  indispensable  in  all  public  and 
private  offices,  wherever  the  English  language 
From  Postmaster-General  JEWELL 

Washington.   June  7,  )875.— Pull,  accurate, 
and  impartial,  the  work  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able legacies  ever  bequeathed  by  the  industry  or 
a  single  mind. 
From  Gen.  Hawley,  Preset  CenCl  Commission. 

late  U.  S.  Army,  and    U.  S.  House  of  Rep. 

V*  ashiNgtoN.  Feb.  27.  1875— There  are  other 
Dictionaries  in  our   nubile  libraries,  but  only 
Webster  can  be  found  in  our  houses. 
From  Gen.  F.  A.  Walker,  Prof,  in  Yale  College 

late  U.  S.  Army,  Census  Bureau,  Bureau  of 

Statistics,  and  U.  8.  Com.  of  Indian  Affairs. 

June  2fl.  '875.— In  the  three  Government  offices 
which  I  bad  occasion  to  administer,  the  Burean 
or  Statistics,  the  Census  Office,  and  the  Indian 
Office,  Webster  was  used  exclusively. 

Standard  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Gov't  Printing  OFFICE,    Washington,  April 

23, 1888. -Webster' s  Dictionary  is  the  standard 

authority  for  printing  in  this  office.- Cong.  Printer. 

The  authority  of  the  U.  8.  Military  Academy  at 

West  Point. 

Supplied  by  the  Gouernment  to  every  pupil  at 
West  Point.  •»  Webster's  Dictionary  is  atifi  the 
Standard  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
The  copies  supplied  were  furnished  to  the  rooms, 
and  the  cadets  are  made  responsible  for  them,  and 
they  are  still  in  good  condition. "-iVou.  18. 1875* 

Published  by  g.  JL  fi.  MERRIAM,  Springfield, 
Mass.    ^r  Sold  by  ail  Booksellers. 

United  8tates  Centennial,  1876. 


WEBSTER'S  SCHOOCVICTIONARIES,  Illustrated  Editions. 


Webster's  Primary  School  Dictionary,  204  Eng. 
"         Common  School  •*  274    * 
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Academic 
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Webster's  Counting  House  Dictionary,  with  nu- 
merous Illustrations  and  many  valuable  tables 
not  to  be  fa  and  elsewhere. 


Publiahed  by  IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  New  York. 
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TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS.-II. 


Paper  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Milwaukee,  Jul}-  6, 1876. 


(CONCLUDED  FROM  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER.) 

3.  The  varying  interpretations  given  to  the  law  which  governs  and 
regulates  (?)  examinations.  The  language  of  the  law  that  prescribes 
the  branches  in  which  teachers  shall  be  examined,  and  the  time  for 
which  the  several  grades  of  certificates  shall  be  of  force,  is  not  re- 
markable for  explicitness,  and,  as  a  consequence,  different  expositors 
place  diverse  constructions  on  the  text.  The  law  does  not  say  how 
long  a  third-grade  certificate  shall  be  valid;  the  intention,  that  it  shall 
not  extend  beyond  a  year  from  the  date  of  issue,  must  be  inferred 
from  the  context.  Elementary  algebra  is  one  of  the  subjects  with 
which  applicants  for  certificates  of  the  second  grade  are  required  to 
be  familiar.  Just  what  this  term  includes  and  what  it  excludes  may  be 
settled  in  the  minds  of  mathematicians,  but  it  certainly  remains  a 
vexed  question  among  superintendents,  and  causes  much  diversity  in 
examinations.  And  here  the  question  arises,  Are  superintendents 
authorized  to  issue  certificates  of  the  second  grade  to  candidates  who 
are  without  experience  in  teaching?  An  official  opinion  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Journal  for  the  current  year  gives  this  answer: 
"  There  is  no  very  good  reason  why  the  next  grade  below  [the  first] 
should  not  be  granted  without,  [some  previous  and  successful  experi- 
ence] if  the  candidate  can  pass  a  good  examination."  This  view  does 
not  fully  accord  with  the  following  opinion  stated  on  page  105  of 
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the  latest  edition  of  the  School  Code:  "  Certificates  of  a  higher  grade 
should  never  be  granted  to  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
testing  their  ability  to  teach."  As  each  of  the  cited  opinions  has  the 
weight  of  authority,  a  superintendent  may  not  improperly  consult  his 
own  inclination  in  deciding  which  of  them  to  adopt. 

The  law  distinguishes  grammatical  analysis  from  English  grammar, 
and  provides  for  the  examination  of  third-grade  teachers  in  the  latter 
branch,  and  of  second-grade  teachers  in  both.  No  inconsiderable 
number  of  superintendendents,  however,  require  all  applicants  to 
analyze  sentences.    In  doing  so,  do  they  transgress  the  law? 

If  the  exposition  of  legal  texts,  given  in  the  School  Code,  cor- 
rectly represents  the  intention  of  those  who  enacted  the  laws  therein 
explained,  third-grade  teachers  are  greatly  and  undeniably  wronged 
by  the  degree  of  difficulty  which  generally  characterizes  the  exami- 
nations they  are  forced  to  attend.  They  "  shall  be  examined  in  pro- 
nunciation ";  which  the  Code  construes  to  mean  that  they  "should  be 
required  to  pronounce  with  facility  and  correctness,  common  words.' 
But  this  construction  must  not  be  allowed  to  convey  the  impression 
that  they  are  expected  to  be  versed  in  phonics  and  familiar  with 
technical  principles  of  pronunciation,  for,  in  the  discussion  of  second- 
grade  certificates  it  is  stated,  that  applicants  for  them  "should  under- 
stand the  rules  of  pronunciation."  The  only  inference  to  be  fairly 
deduced  from  these  statements  is,  that  questions  pertaining  to  rules 
of  pronunciation  are  inadmissible  in  an  examination  for  third-grade 
certificates.  Yet,  in  such  examinations,  I  persisted  in  testing  candi- 
dates in  those  rules  as  thoroughly  as  in  the  principles  of  arithmetic, 
notwithstanding  the  distressing  possibility  that  some  bold  applicant 
might  "  know  his  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain ;"  and  even  at 
this  day  I  feel  grateful  to  that  dangerous  individual  for  having  never 
put  in  his  appearance. 

The  Code  describes  the  knowledge  of  orthography  that  is  necessary: 
"  Candidates  for  the  third-yrade  certificates  should  be  required  to  spell 
correctly  the  words  of  any  ordinary  sentence,  dictated  by  the  exam- 
iner." Not  an  unreasonable  requirement.  But  those  candidates  are 
now  afflicted  with  paralysis  and  erysipelas,  and  alarmed  by  aborigines, 
and  disqualified  by  ineligibility,  and  dismayed  by  hopeless  cases  of 
phthisic,  and  made  to  ponder  over  recipes,  without  regard  to  sex  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude.  They  are  forced  to  tarry  long,  often  sorely 
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against  their  will,  at  soiree  and  matinee;  and  each  for  himself  must 
make  his  debut,  notwithstanding  that  it  may  be  his  fortieth  appear- 
ance instead  of  his  first,  or  that  he  abhors  theatricals,  or  shrinks  from 
publicity  and  sighs  for  seclusion.  They  must  pause  to  sniff  the  fra- 
grance of  fuchsia  and  mignonnette^  (with  its  very  doubtful  comple- 
ment of  n's)  though  they  have  no  time  for  indulgence  in  floral  de- 
lights and  have  never  pushed  their  philological  researches  into  the 
domain  of  the  exquisite  language  of  flowers.  And  finally,  they  lose 
their  way  in  labyrinths^  and  sink  down  overcome  by  lassitude.  At 
this  crisis,  word-analysis  is  applied  as  a  restorative,  perhaps  because 
it  is  hoped  that  the  roots  of  which  it  is  so  lavish  may  possess  some 
enlivening  properties;  but  the  poor  patients  find  them  the  most  un- 
familiar and  distasteful  of  all  roots,  and  each,  adapting  the  language 
of  the  Scotch  regicide  to  the  expression  of  his  own  resolve,  exclaims> 
"I'll  none  of 'em". 

We  resume  the  Code.  Our  applicants  should  have  the  ability  "  to 
work  readily  the  less  difficult  questions  in  common  arithmetic.11  Con- 
science smites  us;  and  perturbing  visions  of  horses  hampered  by 
ropes  that  are  fastened  to  the  tops  of  poles,  and  other  equine  scenes 
with  shifting  saddles  and  changing  values,  rise  before  us. 

Applicants  "should  be  able  to  parse  any  sentence  of  good  prose."' 
Unfortunately,  all  examiners  are  not  of  prosaic  temperament,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  known  to  inject  a  little  poetry  into  their* 
grammar  papers,  and,  not  seeming  to  regard  parsing  and  English 
grammar  as  synonymous  terms,  they  require  candidates  to  sweep  the 
whole  range  of  capitalization  and  false  syntax,  and  to  construct  some* 
sentences  and  completely  demolish  others. 

Applicants  for  third-grade  certificates  u  should  be  required  to  write 
a  plain  hand,"  and  those  who  aspire  to  the  second  grade  "  should  write 
a  plain,  bold  hand,  and  be  able  to  teach  some  good  system  of  pen- 
manship." According  to  these  explanations,  it  would  seem  that  third- 
grade  applicants  might  properly  decline  to  be  examined  in  a  system 
of  penmanship.  For  certificates  of  the  second  grade,  it  is  expressly 
stated,  the  knowledge  of  a  system,  etc.,  is  required;  the  inference  is, 
that  for  those  of  the  lower  grade  it  is  not  required.  And  if  boldness 
be  an  essential  feature  of  a  teacher's  penmanship,  how  are  the  ladies 
to  fare,  since  they  all  endeavor  to  escape  that  masculine  quality? 

A  teacher  who  can  obtain  no  higher  evidence  of  his  qualifications 
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than  the  third-grade  certificate  described  in  the  School  Code,  is  about 
as  well  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  the  complicated  subject  ©f  civil 
government  as  he  is  competent  to  discourse  to  his  pupils  on  natural 
philosophy.  The  estimate  of  that  certificate,  stated  in  the  Code,  is 
much  too  low,  or  else  there  is  a  strange  incongruity  in  compelling 
teachers  that  are  conspicuous  for  weakness  to  grapple  with  a  subject 
whose  mastery  demands  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  strength.  The 
standard  of  our  third-grade  examinations  is  far  too  high,  or  the  stand- 
ard described  in  the  Code  is  no  longer  a  true  one. 

4.  The  unfitness  of  some  superintendents  to  act  as  examiners. — 
On  this  point  we  have  the  testimony  of  men  whose  experience  and 
eminent  services  specially  qualify  them  to  give  sound  and  valuable 
opinions.  In  his  last  Annual  Report  Supt.  Searing  says  of  the  county  , 
superintendency:  "This  system  puts  into  the  office  of  county  super- 
intendent, men  scarcely  qualified  to  obtain  a  good  third-grade  certifi- 
cate, and  yet  the  law  requires  them  to  examine  candidates  for  a  first- 
grade.  It  puts  in  men  of  little  experience  as  teachers,  of  no  reputa- 
tion as  such,  men  of  no  conception  of  teaching  as  a  science,  and  yet 
the  law  requires  them  to  hold  institutes  for  the  instructing  and  in- 
spiring of  the  teachers  who  are  to  give  knowledge  and  culture  to  the 
people's  children.  It  puts  in,  as  overseers  and  guides  of  a  work  that 
is  paramount  to  all  others,  men  who  do  not  command  the  respect  of 
either  teachers  or  people  by  the  possession  of  attainments,  or  culture, 
or  refinement,  or  general  ability,  or  sincere  devotion  to  their  work. 

*  *  *  I  say  here  nothing  of  licenses  improperly  granted  to 
applicants  through  the  ignorance,  carlessness,  or  favoritism  of  some 
superintendents." 

The  very  able  report  of  Prof.  North  on  the  subject  of  Teachers1 
Certificates,  which  was  read  at  the  last  executive  session  of  this  As- 
sociation, contains  the  following  question  and  answer:  "  Would  it  be 
stretching  the  prerogative  of  the  State  if  the  State  were  to  say  to 

*  *  *  citizens,  you  may  elect  a  county  superintendent,  but 
you  must  elect  a  competent  man;  and  the  evidence  of  this  will  be 
his  possession  of  a  State  certificate  covering  at  least  the  whole  ground 
that  his  own  certificate  to  teachers  may  require  him  to  cover?  Cer- 
tainly not;  and  it  is  one  of  those  preposterous  anomalies  seen  in  re- 
publican governments,  to  find  a  man  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
perties of  a  triangle,  certifying  to  the  geometrical  attainments  of  a 
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candidate  for  geometrical  honors,  and  one  who  never  dreamed  that 
matter  has  properties,  testifying  to  his  accomplishments  in  physical 
science." 

We  do  not  look  for  much  rhetorical  embellishment  in  the  short, 
erisp  queries  which  an  examiner  places  before  his  class;  nevertheless 
seme  ambitious  interrogator  occasionally  sacrifices  grammatical  prin- 
ciples in  his  efforts  to  rival  the  art  of  the  rhetorician.  A  question 
resembling  in  its  structure,  To  what  nation  does  Cuba  belong  to?  was 
once  criticised  by  an  applicant  on  account  of  its  superfluous  preposi- 
tion, and  was  defended  by  its  propounder  on  the  ground  of — euphony. 
The  line  of  defense  recalls  the  tactics  of  the  younger  Weller,  when 
he  reconciled  his  fastidious  father  to  the  use  of  k  circumscribed '  in- 
stead of 4  circumwented, '  by  the  potent  and  pathetic  argument,  that 
it  is  u  a  more  tenderer  word. " 

Very  frequently,  and  often  with  injustice,  an  examiner  is  accused  of 
partiality  for  applicants  who  reside  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction, 
and  discrimination  against  parties  from  abroad.  Probably  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  this  charge  has  not  the  least  evidence  to  sustain  it,  yet 
it  is  not  always  unsupported  by  facts  that  warrant  it.  Solicitude  for 
official  tenure,  and  the  desire  to  retain  the  favor  of  those  who  have  a 
voice  in  determining  it  are  considerations  not  wholly  without  influ- 
ence. If  examinations  were  made  uniform  in  character  throughout 
the  State,  this  ground  of  complaint  might  be  removed  by  providing 
that  the  standing  which  an  applicant  obtains  in  one  county  shall 
serve  in  other  counties  as  evidence  of  his  scholarship. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  an  assertion  that  is 
sometimes  though  rarely  made,  to  the  effect  that  the  examination 
standing  of  applicants  is  occasionally  affected  by  the  opinions  they  are 
known  to  entertain  concerning  matters  which  have  ever  baffled 
human  wisdom  and  proved  impenetrable  to  mortal  vision.  The  ex- 
aminer, if  such  there  be,  who  can  allow  his  impartiality  to  be  warped 
by  such  motives,  should  have  been  born  in  earlier  times,  and  played 
his  inglorious  part  on  the  stage  of  some  former  century.  The  de- 
voted attachment  which  would  approve  the  sanguinary  schemes  of  a 
Guise,  or  sanction  the  dictatorial  supremacy  that  Henry  VIII  .arro- 
gated to  himself  in  spiritual  matters,  and  the  zealous  service  which 
would  advance  the  fatal  policy  of  Mary  Tudor,  or  abet  the  diabolical 
enormities  of  Titus  Oates,  are  at  this  day  but  glaring  anachronisms. 
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It  is  no  less  the  privilege  than  the  duty  of  a  scholar  to  rise  far  above 
the  level  of  sectarian  intolerance.  When  he  abandons  that  privilege 
and  proves  recreant  to  that  duty  he  becomes  contemptible. 

5.  Insufficiency  of  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  and  detect  fraud. 
In  every  large  assemblage  of  candidates  for  certificates,  there  are  a 

few  whose  integrity  needs  to  be  fortified  and  sustained  by  unremitting 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  examiner.  The  desire  to  excel,  the  dread 
of  failure,  the  consciousness  of  weakness,  the  pangs  of  poverty,  are 
motives  that  need  not  be  analyzed  here  and  are  too  powerful  to  be 
ignored.  The  applicant  that  is  so  uncontrollably  swayed  by  any  or 
all  of  them  as  to  set  success  above  honor,  hopes  to  attain  the  former 
and  be  able  to  conceal  the  loss  of  the  latter.  He  reasons  as  did  Bui- 
wer's  Leslie,  when  he  meditated  the  commission  of  a  crime,  that u  the 
magnitude  of  the  prize  will  cancel  the  ignominy  of  the  play."  In 
view  of  these  considerations  it  would  seem  that  the  examiner  who 
devotes  his  time  during  an  examination  to  marking  papers  and  issuing 
certificates  acts  very  unwisely.  This  course  is  often  pursued  by  su- 
perintendents while  applicants  are  secretly  consulting  text-books  and 
transcribing  the  statements  of  authors.  Even  the  exercise  of  the 
strictest  watchfulness  is  not  always  able  to  prevent  dishonesty,  but 
to  relax  circumspection  is  to  tacitly  encourage  deceit.  Besides,  the 
estimates  made  by  an  examiner,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  distracting 
circumstances,  are  fairly  open  to  the  suspicion  of  inaccuracy.  Great 
care  is  required  in  marking  papers  on  penmanship,  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, and  history,  in  order  that  no  injustice  may  be  done.  The 
writers  on  those  subjects  disagree  on  many  important  points,  and  any 
answer  which  has  the  support  of  respectable  authority  should  not  be 
lightly  rejected  because  it  does  not  coincide  with  the  examiner's 
views.  Unlooked  for  opinions  are  sometimes  advanced  by  applicants 
whose  ability  is  beyond  dispute,  and  in  determining  the  value  of  those 
opinions  the  examiner  is  often  greatly  aided  by  consulting  his  library. 

6.  The  age  at  which  applicants  are  licensed  to  teach  varies  with  lo- 
cality. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  law  is  silent  on  this  point.  Su- 
perintendents are  left  to  their  own  discretion  in  the  matter,  and  it  is  to 
them  a  source  of  much  perplexity.  Its  definite  settlement  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  beneficial.  Applicants  have  been  licensed  at  the 
early  age  of  fourteen,  and  probably  in  all  our  counties  they  are  pro- 
nounced qualified,  as  to  age,  at  sixteen  year3.     A  recent  official  opinion 
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in  the  the  Journal  of  Education  says:  "One  person  way  be  far 
better  entitled  *  *  *  to  receive  the  [second  grade]  certificate  at 
17  than  another  at  27.  Ordinarily  however  a  person  is  too  immature 
to  receive  any  certificate  at  that  age,  if  older  persons  can  be  found." 
The  soundness  of  this  opinion  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  one 
whose  judgement  is  worth  considering,  and  yet,  how  many  of  our 
examiners  refuse  certificates  to  applicants  of  seventeen,  on  the  ground 
of  immaturity?  I  doubt  that  there  is  a  superintendent  in  the  State, 
whose  practice  it  is  to  do  so.  In  New  Jersey  the  law  requires  that 
candidates  for  the  third-grade  certificate  shall  be  not  less  than  sixteen 
years  old;  for  second-grade,  not  less  than  seventeen,  and  for  first- 
grade,  not  less  than  eighteen.  For  the  two  higher  grades  an  experi- 
ence of  one  and  two  years,  respectively,  is  necessary.  The  ages  re- 
quired for  the  corresponding  grades  of  State  certificates  are  nineteen, 
twenty-one,  and  twenty-five  years.  Many  of  the  complaints  by  which 
superintendents  are  annoyed  grow  out  of  the  inability  of  teachers  to 
govern  pupils  some  of  whom  are  older  than  the  teachers  themselves. 

7.  The  division  of  counties  into  inspection  districts.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  these  districts  are  intended  to  facilitate  examinations.  They 
must  be  bounded  by  town  lines  and  shall  not  contain  more  than  four 
towns  each.  If  in  any  district  one  or  more  persons  apply  for  certifi- 
cates of  a  higher  grade,  they  may  insist  on  being  examined  in  that 
district  and  refuse  to  submit  to  examination  elsewhere.  I  believe  that 
four  days  should  be  allowed  for  an  examination  in  the  branches  cov- 
ered by  a  first-grade  certificate,  and  it  appears  unjust  to  compel  an 
examiner  to  remain  two  days  in  a  given  place,  solely  for  the  accom- 
modation of  one  or  two  persons.  The  law  should  be  so  amended  as 
to  authorize  a  superintendent  to  hold  an  examination  at  the  county 
seat,  or  some  other  convenient  point,  for  all  applicants  within  his 
jurisdiction,  who  seek  certificates  of  a  grade  above  the  third. 

8.  Examinations  for  State  certificates  are  not  entirely  free  from  the 
want  of  uniformity  which  mars  county  examinations.  The  law  which 
governs  the  former,  like  that  which  regulates  the  latter,  does  not  ap- 
pear wholly  consistent  in  its  several  provisions.  For  example,  it  is 
provided  that  a  State  certificate  "shall  qualify  the  holder  to  teach  in 
any  public  school,  etc.,  without  any  further  examination  by  any  city 
or  county  superintendent,  or  board  whatsoever;"  and  it  is  also  pro- 
vided that  "  every  county  superintendent  shall  have  the  power,  and 
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it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  examine  any  charge  affecting  the  moral  char- 
acter or  ability  to  teach  of  any  teacher  within  his  county  or  district, 
first  giving  such  teacher  reasonable  notice  of  the  charge,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  defend  himself  therefrom;  and  if  he  finds  the  charge 
sustained,  to  annul  his  certificate  by  whomsoever  granted,  and  if  the 
teacher  so  declared  unfit  to  teach,  holds  a  certificate  from  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  or  a  diploma  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  then  to  notify  the  State  Superintendent  of  such  annulment 
without  delay."  Commenting  on  this  power  of  annulment,  the  Code 
says,  "  If  a  teachers  deficiency  relates  to  learning,  and  it  is  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  superintendent,  he  should  re-examine  him."  Does 
not  one  provision  give  the  county  superintendent  the  right  to  re- 
examine the  holder  of  a  State  certificate,  and  therein  conflict  with  the 
other  provision  which  declares  that  such  holder  shall  be  relieved  from 
any  further  examination,  etc.  ? 

Some  announcements  of  State  examinations  say  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  some  branches  and  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  others 
is  required;  other  notices  state  that  applicants  will  be  examined  in 
certain  subjects,  and  in  the  rudiments  of  others.  The  law  sajrs  that 
the  board  "shall  thoroughly  examine,"  etc.  Query:  Are  the  terms, 
a  satisfactory  examination,  an  examination  in  the  rudiments  of,  etc., 
synonymous  with  a  thorough  examination?  All  the  subjects  covered 
by  a  limited  State  certificate  are  expressly  designated  in  the  lawr.  All 
the  examination  notices  have  hitherto  stated  that  in  mental  philosophy 
an  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  is  sufficient.  If  this  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law,  may  not  arithmetic,  or  geography,  or  natural  philos- 
ophy, or  English  literature  be  interpreted  to  mean  the  rudiments  ot 
any  of  those  branches?  I  do  not  question  the  wisdom  of  the  inter- 
pretation, for  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  examination  now  includes  too 
much,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  discrepancy  between  the  language 
of  the  law  and  the  language  of  the  interpretation.  To  show  that 
others — far  better  qualified  to  construe  legal  provisions  than  I  am — 
also  seem  to  understand  that  the  law  requires  a  thorough  examination 
in  all  subjects,  I  quote  the  following  inquiry  from  an  article  by  the 
Assistant  State  Superintendent  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Education:  u  May  not  a  man  be  fairly  entitled  to  the  certificate  with- 
out being  able  to  pass  as  thorough  an  examination  in  geology,  and 
chemistry,  and  botany,  and  several  more  of  the  higher  branches  as 
in  grammar?" 
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In  1871,  certain  life  certificates  were  issued  to  applicants  who  were 
not  required  to  write  on  zoology,  chemistry,  geology,  and  political 
economy.  (See  Wis.  Jour,  of  Education,  1871,  pp.  220,  390.)  Since 
that  time  no  life  certificates  have  been  granted  without  an  examina- 
tion in  those  branches. 

In  1871  and  '73,  the  examination  in  geometry  was  restricted  by  the 
notices  to  plane  geometry.  In  1875,  four  of  the  ten  questions  on 
that  subject  had  reference  to  solid  geometry . 

In  1873,  three  grades  of  certificates  were  announced,  a  first  and  a 
second  grade  life-certificate,  and  afire-years'  certificate;  (Jour,  of  Ed., 
1873,  p.  156,)  but  the  board  issued  no  life  certificate  of  the  second 
grade.  In  the  notice  for  the  same  year,  elementary  algebra  was  named, 
although  higher  algebra  is  required  for  a  county  certificate  of  the 
first  grade. 

In  some  years  an  average  standing  of  75  per  cent,  was  required, 
and  no  minimum  was  fixed  in  any  branch.  At  other  times  the  re- 
quirement has  been  70  per  cent,  or  upward  in  each  subject..  The  ex- 
amining board  of  last  year,  in  their  report,  recommend  the  State  Su- 
perintendent to  require  an  average  of  75  per  cent.,  and  a  standing  not 
less  than  70  per  cent,  in  the  subjects  named  in  a  second  grade  county 
certificate,  and  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  in  all  others.  Should  this 
recommendation  be  adopted,  an  applicant  may  pass  in  natural  phi- 
losophy and  geometry  with  a  record  of  50  per  cent,  in  each,  although 
in  some  counties  he  would  be  denied  a  first-grade  certificate  on  the 
same  record.  The  substitution  of  first  grade  for  second  grade  in  the 
recommendation  would  improve  its  value.  A  most  excellent  recom- 
mendation by  the  same  board,  that  deserves  to  be  adopted,  is  that 
which  advises  ^such  change  in  the  appointment  of  examiners  as  will 
make  each  board  consist  of  one  member  who  has  had  two  years'  ex- 
perience, one  who  has  had  an  experience  of  one  year,  and  one  new 
member.  Michael  Kikwan. 


The  eye  speaks  with  an  eloquence  and  with  a  fullness  surpassing 
speech.  It  is  the  window  out  of  which  the  winged  thoughts  often  fly 
unwittingly.  It  is  the  tiny,  magic  mirror,  on  whose  crystal  surface 
the  moods  of  feeling  fitfully  play,  like  the  sunshine  and  shadow  on  a 
still  stream. — Tuckerman, 
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CENTENNIAL  MUSINGS.— V. 

Then  and  now ;  now  and  hence. 

When  Robert  Fulton  first  started  his  little  steamer  on  the  romantic 
wafers  of  the  Hudson,  almost  everybody  prognosticated  failmre. 
Pshaw !  said  the  sceptical  crowd  of  onlookers,  how  is  such  a  thing 
possible?  Was  ever  ship  known  to  sail  against  wind  and  tide?  It 
is  an  illusion  of  an  over-heated  brain,  an  utter  impossibility. 

But  the  brave  inventor,  with  firm  lip  and  confident  brow,  only 
stirred  up  his  furnaces  the  more,  shoved  in  a  little  more  fuel,  and  with 
her  prow  against  the  stream,  forward  went  the  fairy  little  craft  like  a 
thing  of  life.  The  experiment  was  now  an  "  accomplished  fact,"  as 
the  French  call  it;  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it  now;  on  she 
went,  not  by  fits  and  starts,  but  straight  ahead  before  their  very  eyes, 
moving  forward  as  if  impelled  by  some  unseen  spirit  in  the  waters 
beneath;  steadily  now  she  progressed  against  the 'stream  and  in  the 
teeth  of  the  wind,  until  the  critical,  unbelieving  souls  who  came  to 
sneer  were  completely  silenced,  and  went  home  in  a  thoughtful  frame 
of  mind,  very  different  from  the  spirit  entertained  but  an  hour  before, 
to  reflect  at  their  leisure  upon  the  new  and  wonderful  application  of 
motive  power  which  the  genius  of  Fulton  had  brought  to  light,  or 
had  at  least  practically  applied  in  an  entirely  new  direction,  and 
which  discovery  had  on  that  ever  memorable  day  been  displayed  be- 
fore their  eyes. 

So  in  like  manner  with  this  great  nation  whose  wonderful  progress, 
as  displayed  by  her  industrial  achievements,  is  at  this  moment  the 
theme  of  discussion  and  admiration  in  the  varied  accents  of  so  many 
different  peoples,  tongues  and  languages;  and  whose  great  exhibition 
has  this  year  been  the  grandest  attraction  ever  witnessedun  the  history 
of  the  world. 

When,  in  1776,  this  nation  first  proposed  to  take  upon  itself  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  national  manhood  and  to  govern  itself 
in  a  way  hitherto  unheard  of,  the  onlooking  nations  of  the  earth 
which  had  all  along  been  ruled  in  a  very  different  way,  superciliously 
glanced  at  it,  with  that  half-sceptical,  half-sneering  smile  which  be- 
tokened their  utter  disbelief  in  the  successful  operation  of  the  plan 
proposed  and  about  to  be  put  in  operation — Self-government!  Pshaw  !# 
said  they  with  one  accord  and  in  one  breath,* the  thing  is  impossible; 
the  intention  may  be  good  and  even  praiseworthy  but  to  carry  out 
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the  idea  is  impracticable.  Like  the  Jews  of  old,  you  will  soon  be 
moving  heaven  and  earth  for  a  king!  Self-government!  Nonsense! 
Who  ever  heard  of  any  people  that  were  fit  to  govern  themselves  for 
any  length  of  time  without  the  intervention  of  monarchs  and  aristo- 
crats? What  were  kings  and  nobles  made  for  but  to  rule,  you  dolts? 
Remember,  they  are  an  ordinance  of  God,  the  sovereign  appointment 
of  high  heaven,  and  therefore  rule  jure  divino!  All  you  have  to  do 
therefore,  is  simply  to  support  and  obey  them  as  dutiful  and  obedient 
subjects.  Any  of  us  will  send  you  one  of  the  precious  breed  on  trial, 
or  you  may  have  one  as  a  present.  For  heaven's  sake  prate  no  more 
of  ruling  yourselves!  But  if  you  still  obstinately  persist  in  your  rash 
and  hazardous  enterprise  to  manage  your  own  public  business  without 
the  help  of  these  heaven-sent,  time-honored,  august,  sweet,  delicious, 
cheap-at-any  money  personages,  we  pray  you  beware!  Look  out  for 
speedy  and  complete  disappointment,  defeat,  dismemberment,  disaster, 
ruin,  anarchy! 

Such  was  the  dismal  prophecy  uttered  one  hundred  years  ago;  be- 
hold now  its  fulfillment  at  the  end  of  a  century!  The  innumerable 
successors  of  Fulton's  pretty  steamer  now  cover  with  their  tireless 
wheels  and  panting  bulk,  every  lake  and  river  in  our  magnificent 
country,  and  are  indeed  the  main  agents  in  developing  its  vast  re- 
sources; and  the  country  itself,  now  many  times  larger  and  far  more 
populous,  and  governed  by  officials  selected  by  the  people  themselves 
and  from  their  own  body,  notwithstanding  so  many  evil  prognostica- 
tions, has  been  steadily  advancing  with  unexampled  rapidity.  A  new 
motive  poiver  seems  to  have  been  discovered  in  social  economics  also, 
no  less  than  in  physics,  for  propelling  communities  without  the  old 
appliances  of  kings  and  nobles,  that  in  times  gone  by  sometimes  pro- 
pelled them  the  wrong  way  or  ran  them  aground  altogether— a  gov- 
ernment, namely  "of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people;" 
under  which  form  of  government,  so  far,  all  or  at  least  the  most  of 
our  43,000,000  of  people  seem  tolerably  happy,  prosperous  and  con- 
tented; and  on  this  their  hundredth  birthday  as  a  nation  are  as  far  as 
ever  from  desiring  a  return  to  the  old,  despotic,  one-man  system  of 
government  which  assumes  the  greater  portion  of  mankind  to  be  little 
better  or  wiser  than  so  many  wild  asses'  colts — fit  only  to  be  bestridden, 
bewhipped,  and  bekicked  to  produce,  in  their  dull  comprehension,  a 
lively  and  proper  sense  of  dutiful  obedience,  to  their  heaven-appointed 
masters! 
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The  only  danger  seems  to  be  that,  perhaps,  after  a  time  owing  to 
the  very  rapidity  and  vastness  of  the  country's  growth  coupled  with 
the  impulsive  energy  and  ambition  of  the  people,  the  heated  party 
disputes  which  sometimes  arise  may  lead  to  some  kind  of  separation, 
so  that  the  country  may  be  divided  into  independent  portions.  But 
this  is  a  mere  fanciful  conjecture;  as  we  grow  older,  doubtless  we 
shall  become  wiser  and  more  far-seeing,  and  thus  understand  our  true 
interests  better.  It  is  therefore  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  such  a 
contingency  may  never  arise.  With  us,  if  anywhere  in  the  world, 
union  is  emphatically  strength,  division  the  synonym  of  weakness. 
Union  has  made  this  country  what  it  is.  And  seeing  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  by  union,  all  sections  ought  to  feel  a 
common  pride  in  the  national  unity  and  consequent  prosperity, 
and  seek  patriotically  to  aid,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to 
support  and  to  advance  the  honor  and  glory  of  their  common 
country.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  us  to  know  that  the  free  schools,  the 
hope  and  mainstay  of  the  nation,  are  improving  and  keeping  pace 
with  every  other  public  interest,  in  the  south  as  well  as  in  the  north; 
that  everywhere  they  are  silently  but  surely  effecting  a  grand  social 
reformation;  while  by  such  great  gatherings  as  are  now  assembled  in 
the  Quaker  city,  a  spirit  of  amity  and  good  feeling  cannot  fail  to  be 
cherished  and  diffused.  Truly  have  we  need  of  a  genuine  social  or 
political  union  as  well  as  of  a  christian  union — a  union  that  is  such 
notin^name  only  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth — a  union  not  mechanical 
but  chemical — and  that  shall  make  all  feel  that  it  is  worth  something 
to  belong  it.  This  is  the  chief  problem,  and  we  think  it  may  be  best 
solved  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  common  school  sj^steni; 
at  least,  by  wise  and  judicious  management  we  believe  this  may  be 
made  eventually  to  become  one  of  the  best  promoters  as  well  as  strong- 
est and  most  permanent  bonds  of  union  between  all  sections.  The 
success  of  the  educational  interest  thus  becomes  the  best  guarantee 
of  the  integrity  and  continued  prosperity  of  the  whole  nation  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other. 

There  can  then  be  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  unprejudiced 
person  that  it  is  mainly  to  the  influence  of  our  free  schools  that  we 
owe  our  present  degree  of  prosperity  and  high  rank  among  the  lead- 
ing nations  of  the  earth.  The  great  exhibition  born  of  the  schools, 
is  the  fruit  of  labor  and  skill;  and  ours  is  the  only  country  where  the 
intelligent  well  behaved  workman  or  laborer  is  honored  and  respected 
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as  a  man,  and  where  a  manual  employment  even  of  the  humblest  kind, 
is  not  considered  low  or  degrading,  as  it  is  and  ever  has  been  and  will 
be  in  all  future  time  in  aristocratic  countries,  where  the  common  la- 
borer with  a  patched  coat  and  horny  hands  is  looked  upon  and  treated 
as  little  better  than  a  two-legged  beast  of  burden!  The  Centennial 
is  thus  but  a  vast  temple  dedicated  not  to  aristocratic  pride,  but  to  the 
genius  of  labor  and  industry,  and  consecrated  to  working-men  every- 
where and  proclaiming  them  as  the  true  nobles  among  mankind.  So 
far  as  the  American  people  are  the  exhibitors,  what  is  it,  after  all,  but 
the  natural  product,  the  matured  fruit  of  our  grand  educational  sys- 
tem which,  by  wakening  up  mind,  and  stimulating  intellectual  im- 
pulses in  youth,  thus  gives  birth  to  innumerable  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries of  all  kinds?  The  great  majority  of  our  inventors  are  young 
men  who  have  received  their  tiaining  in  the  public  schools.  With 
rare  exceptions  throughout  the  east  and  west,  all  our  people  are 
tolerably  well-informed;  they  all  read  newspapers  and  periodicals; 
and  wherever  the  schools  are  most  numerous  and  efficient,  there  will 
always  be  found  the  most  active,  intelligent,  industrious,  inventive, 
law-abiding,  and  enterprising  portion  of  our  citizens.  Inventions 
always  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  schools  and  where  these  are  not,  in- 
ventive power  soon  languishes  and  dies. 

Improve  the  schools  therefore,  and  as  with  the  world-raising  lever 
of  Archimedes,  you  at  once  elevate  every  class  in  society,  awaken  in- 
ventive power,  and  mechanical  skill,  quicken  every  industry,  and  in- 
fuse the  breath  of  a  new  life  into  every  enterprise,  private  as  well  as 
public.  On  the  other  hand,  consider  for  a  moment  the  woful  effects 
of  ignorance,  or  the  want  of  education  on  the  part  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  population.  According  to  General  Eaton's  valuable 
tables,  ignorance  is  ever  the  fruitful  parent  of  the  three  greatest  ene-. 
mies  of  human  society — vice,  crime,  and  poverty — conditions  which 
are  generally  closely  and  intimately  related.  It  is  found  to  be  many 
times  cheaper  to  educate  in  schools  than  to  confine  in  jails  and  prisons. 
Educated  or  not  educated,  man  is  an  active,  irrepressible  being,  and  if 
not  doing  right  he  is  sure  to  be  doing  wrong;  for  he  cannot  if  he 
would,  remain  idle  or  passive. 

Practically  or  politically  considered  therefore,  education  may  be  re- 
garded as  that  process  of  preparatory  youthful  training  by  which  the 
most  can  be  made  of  any  one,  both  for  his  own  individual  benefit  as 
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well  as  for  that  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs.  Hence,  if 
you  want  to  make  the  most  even  of  the  negro,  you  must  educate  him 
likewise.  By  such  means  alone  will  you  teach  him  self-respect,  with- 
out which,  whether  in  white  man  or  black,  red  man  or  yellow,  no 
other  kind  of  genuine  respect  is  possible.  For  this  is  a  fundamental 
law  of  our  being  and  should  never  be  overlooked.  Neglect  of  it 
sometimes  involves  all  classes  of  a  community  in  one  common  ruin, 
as  there  are  not  a  few  examples  in  history  to  demonstrate,  if  proof 
were  necessary.  We  would  therefore  say  to  the  south,  if  you  are 
wise  and  wish  to  prosper,  by  all  means  encourage  the  education  of 
your  freedmen;  thrashing  or  killing  them  from  political  animosity  will 
never  help  matters  one  iota;  it  is  only  a  waste  of  time  and  labor. 
No  doubt  they  are  the  wrong  color,  but  no  amount  of  beating  will 
ever  make  them  white.  Try  the  "more  excellent  way"  with  the 
primer  and  spelling-book,  and  "  by  this  sign,"  you  will  not  fail  to 
conquer,  because  it  is  God's  way. 

In  short,  the  common  school,  wherever  established,  is  the  great  civ- 
ilize^ everywhere  a  blessing,  subduing  all  alike  to  its  mild  and  benefi- 
cent sway.  Like  mercy,  it  is  twice  blessed,  blessing  both  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes.  It  is  the  true  "  hub  "  of  all  our  free  insti- 
tutions, in  peace  our  brightest  ornament;  in  war  our  strongest  defence; 
at  all  times  and  seasons,  most  essential  and  vital  in  a  free  country 
where  so  much  depends  upon  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  the  people 
who  are  the  true  sovereigns  and  the  ultimate  judges  in  all  matters  of 
public  policy.  And  if  we  are  to  borrow  a  hint  from  the  practice  of 
old  monarchical  countries,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  all  the  world 
over,  youthful  sovereigns  always  receive  the  very  best  education — a  con- 
sideration which  should  have  no  unimportant  bearing  on  our  discus- 
sion of  the  vexed  question  of  how  much  is  to  be  taught  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  In  the  late  terrible  conflict  between  north  and  south, 
both  sides  fought  like  heroes;  both  gained  undying  renown  for  manly 
courage  as  well  as  for  brilliant  military  achievements.  But,  the  com- 
mon school  at  length  won  the  day.  Victory  perched  on  the  flag 
earing  in  characters  of  radiant  light,  the  threg  invincible  R's;  the 
f  ree  school  in  the  dread  hour  of  danger  and  trial  was  really  worth 
more  to  the  cause  which  it  adorned  than  "an  army  with  banners." 
And  the  public  schools  will  assuredly  bless  one  section  as  well  as  the 
other  whenever  it  is  fairly  tried,  and  wherever  its  wonderful  trans- 
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forming  influence  is  fully  tested.  The  only  hope  of  the  south  is  to 
change  forthwith  their  three  dark,  ominous  K's  into  an  equal  number 
of  R's,  and  work  as  zealously  for  the  latter  as  they  have  for  the  former, 
and  then  they  will  be  in  a  fair  way  of  equalling  if  not  surpassing 
the  best  and  most  enlightened,  and  most  loyal,  law-abiding  citizens 
to  be  found  throughout  the  entire  union!  G.  H. 
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I  have  a  very  strong  impression  that  if  the  facts  could  be  ascer- 
tained, it  would  appear  that  no  class  is  more  largely  represented 
among  the  visitors  at  this  great  exhibit,  in  proportion  to  its  number, 
than  the  teachers  of  the  country;  and  I  have  a  very  decided  convic- 
tion that  no  persons  come  here  with  more  clear  and  intelligent  ideas 
of  what  may  be  seen  and  learned,  or  go  about  the  inspection  with 
more  discrimination  and  judgment  than  they.  But  in  common  with 
every  class  and  every  person,  no  doubt  they  meet  with  a  measure  of 
disappointment.  With  the  exhibit  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  universal 
agreement  that  it  exceeds  the  highest  conception  formed  before  visita- 
tion— in  its  magnitude,  its  variety,  its  excellence,  and  the  facilities  it 
affords  for  study  in  every  department  of  science,  art,  and  human  enter- 
prise, ingenuity  and  skill.  With  particular  features  of  the  exhibit, 
there  is  more  or  less  disappointment;  and  unfortunately  for  the  class 
of  which  and  for  which  I  am  writing,  that  feature  which  causes  the 
greatest  disappointment,  or  rather  the  least  satisfaction,  is  the  one 
having  most  vital  connection  with  their  life-work — the  educational 
department. 

There  are  reasons  for  this  outside  of  the  exhibit  itself.  The  fact 
is,  that  most  teachers  who  come  here,  arrange  for  an  absence  from 
home  of  perhaps  two  weeks,  leaving  from  six  to  ten  days  for  inspect- 
ion on  the  grounds  and  in  the  city.  Upon  endeavoring  to  make  a 
division  of  this  time  between  the  main  building,  machinery  hall,  art 
gallery,  art  gallery  annex,  agricultural  hall,  horticultural  hall,  wo- 
man's pavilion,  mineral  annex,  government  buildings,  and  the  exhib- 
its in  the  several  State  buildings,  and  other  special  objects  of  interest 
not  enumerated,  it  is  found  that  less  than  a  day  can  be  given  to  each 
feature  that  would  require  a  week  to  observe  with  care,  and  that  the 
educational  department,  which  includes  exhibits  from  nine  or  ten 
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foreign  countries,  seventeen  States  from  our  own  Union,  and  several 
private  institutions,  is  but  a  small,  very  small  fraction  of  what  de- 
mands attention  in  the  main  building  alone.  Then,  again,  the  char- 
acter of  the  exhibit  is  such,  that  only  by  patient  and  careful  observa- 
tion and  comparison  can  it  be  made  to  yield  its  lessons  of  interest  and 
value.  They  are  there,  but,  like  the  gold  in  the  earth  or  the  rocks, 
that  must  be  washed,  or  separated  by  more  laborious  process,  or  dis- 
covered by  application  of  scientific  tests,  that  mass  the  precious  metal 
and  repel  the  dross,  they  must  be  sought  out  and  separated  with  intelli- 
gence and  pains-taking,  until  in  their  bold  relief  they  gratify  and 
instruct  us  with  their  outlines.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  some  gen- 
eral plan  for  aj>  exhibit  was  not  inaugurated  and  followed  out;  it 
would  have  been  a  vast  saving  in  money,  and  what  is  more,  of  time 
in  its  examination,  as  well  as  vastly  more  impressive.  But  it  is  too 
late  to  amend  it  now,  and  useless  to  be  querulous.  The  point  I  make 
here  is,  that  surrounded  by  the  almost  innumerable  means  for  pleasure 
and  profit,  with  less  expenditure  of  time  and  effort,  many  of  which 
cannot  be  improved  in  any  event,  and  most  of  them  will  not  be,  if 
time  enough  is  taken  to  master  the  school  exhibits,  the  temptation, 
even  with  teachers,  to  pass  them  with  a  cursory  glance  is  irresistible, 
and  pardonable;  for  life  is  short,  especially  life  of  teachers  in  Phila- 
delphia this  summer,  and  one  must  select  from  all  bills  of  fare,  con- 
taining many  luxuries.  For  a  specialty,  however,  I  choose  the  school 
exhibits,  .and  it  will  be  my  aim  in  this  and  perhaps  a  subsequent  com- 
munication to  share  with  your  readers,  the  results  of  my  observations. 
To  begin  with  the  exhibits  from  foreign  countries,  the  first  and 
prominent  impression  received,  by  a  careful  inspection  of  them  all, 
is  an  evident  absence  of  completeness  about  them  as  if  there  had  ex- 
isted a  decided  reluctance  to  put  side  by  side  with  our  own,  their 
efforts  and  enterprise  in  this  sphere  of  modern  activity.  Hence  the 
exhibits  are  confined  to  particular  features  of  their  work.  This  will 
appear  as  I  speak  of  them  in  detail.  For  instance,  with  the  one  ex- 
ception of  the  province  of  Ontario,  not  a  single  foreign  exhibit, 
shows  anything  to  indicate  the  general  prevalence  of  education,  or 
the  facilities  for  it.  Not  a  single  map,  chart,  or  circular  of  informa- 
tion, gives  us  the  school  population,  enrollment,  or  attendance,  or 
facts  which  indicate  growth  or  improvement  in  this  direction.  This 
is  significant.  I  cannot  believe  it  is  oversight.  They  have  not  failed 
to  spread  before  us   evidences  of  prosperity,   enterprise    and    skill 
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in  every  other  department  of  civilization,  and  delight  to  exhibit  in 
condensed,  striking,  and  impressive  ways,  the  increase  of  their  man- 
ufactures, commerce,  and  inventions,  their  public  works  of  utility, 
charity,  and  humanity,  their  triumphs  on  the  land,  and  on  or  with 
the  water,  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  of  war.  Surely  they  who 
remembered  that  all  these  things  would  indicate  position  on  the  scale 
of  civilization,  would  not  be  entirely  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the 
other  feature  would  also  have  a  bearing  in  the  same  direction,  if  made 
equally  apparent  to  observers. 

The  other  prominent  impression,  which  I  will  now  merely  mention, 
is,  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  feature  of  the  school  work  of 
foreign  countries  appears  to  take  precedence  of  or  even  to  equal, 
corresponding  features  of  that  work  in  this  country.  This  is  es- 
pecially noticeable  in  the  matter  of  school  buildings,  furniture,  maps, 
charts,  text  books,  etc.,  adapted  to  primary  and  secondary  grades  of 
instruction.  The  exceptions  are,  the  provision  of  busts,  reduced  in 
size,  of  living,  or  historical  persons,  for  interesting  pupils  in  biogra- 
phy, history  and  general  literature,  and  dissected  maps,  and  objects 
to  illustrate  geography  and  physiology;  the  latter  embracing  various 
animals,  as  quadrupeds,  fishes,  etc.,  and  the  former  including  not  only 
illustrations  of  natural  features,  but  artificial  characteristics.  Indeed, 
as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  evident  the  older  countries  make 
a  great  deal  more  of  the  physical  senses  in  their  school  work  than  we 
do.  Their  eyes  are  made  to  see,  and  their  hands  to  handle  in  fac- 
simile, the  verities  of  the  thought  with  which  the  text  book  deals. 
But  their  text  books  are  inferior;  very  little  attention  is  given  to  com- 
fort or  health  of  pupils;  school  furniture  is  bungling,  noisy,  and  a 
positive  hindrance  to  cleanliness,  good  order,  and  easy  handling  of  a 
school;  maps  are  less  distinct  and  clear,  and  such  a  thing  as  an  out- 
line map  does  not  appear,  unless  their  dissected  maps  may  be  called  such. 

Great  Britain  is  one  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  as 
making  an  educational  exhibit,  but  she  only  shows  a  few  views  of  her 
great  universities,  interior  and  exterior,  and  a  case  of  books  published 
and  used.  Her  colonies  have  done  better.  The  Australasian  islands, 
however,  confine  the  work  of  pupils  shown,  to  herbariums,  collec- 
tions of  minerals,  rocks,  woods,  birds,  and  bugs,  which  at  the  same  time 
illustrate  their  resources.  They  make  a  fine  exhibit  in  every  other 
department,  and  the  great  banner  which  waves  over  it  is  crowded  full 
of  interesting  statistics,  proving  their  greatness  in  natural  wealth,  in 
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growth,  and  future  prospects.  One  greatly  regrets  the  neglect  to  tell 
or  show  us  what  they  do  in  the  school  work  generally.  By  far  the 
largest  and  most  elaborate  school  exhibit  here,  is  made  by  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  Canada.  Its  catalogue  makes  a  pamphlet  of  sixty-four 
closely  printed  pages  of  ordinary  size,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  sup- 
plemental one  of  twenty-four  pages,  enumerating  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  province,  both  full  of  interesting  and  instructive 
information.  It  would  seem  that  if  any  people  in  the  world  have 
every  possible  or  desirable  appliance  for  effective  school  work,  and 
that  of  excellent  character,  it  is  the  people  that  live  in  that  province. 
Apparatus  of  every  description  is  shown,from  the  simple  block,  orwire, 
or  ball  of  worsted  for  the  kindergarten,  to  the  most  complicated  for  use 
in  the  laboratory,  or  experiments  with  electricity  or  the  gases.  Great 
prominence  is  given,  however,  to  the  departments  of  natural  history 
and  botany.  Work  of  pupils  in  all  grades  of  the  schools,  including 
Normal  Schools,  is  shown,  especially  examination  papers  for  promo- 
tion to  different  departments  or  grades.  One  prominent  feature  is 
the  models  of  several  of  their  best  school  houses  and  grounds,  and 
various  public  institutions.  Another  is  a  specimen  public  free  library, 
furnished  districts  by  the  department  of  public  instruction.  Any 
district  appropriating  five  dollars  or  upwards,  and  forwarding  the 
same  to  the  minister  of  education,  receives  an  advance  of  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  of  the  amount  forwarded,  in  books,  which  may  be  or- 
dered from  lists  furnished.  These  are  bought  at  reduced  rates  by  the 
minister,  so  that  the  district  realizes  from  one  hundred  twenty-five  to 
one  hundred  fifty  per  cent,  above  the  amount  raised  locally.  Thus 
wisely  does  the  government  supplement  the  efforts  of  localities  for 
free  libraries,  and  the  commissioner  says  the  bringing  of  the  system 
into  operation  has  formed  an  era  in  the  intellectual  history  of  Ontario. 
Normal  Schools  are  deemed  an  essential  feature  in  their  system;  two 
have  already  been  established,  one  at  Toronto,  and  one  at  Ottawa, 
which  are  represented,  and  model  schools  are  connected  therewith. 
The  higher  education  is  represented  by  Upper  Canada  College,  founded 
upon  the  model  of  the  great  public  schools  of  England,  endowed  by 
public  grants,  its  curriculum  extending  over  six  years  of  study,  and 
affording  facilities  for  thorough  training  in  its  various  departments, 
including  commercial  and  scientific.  The  exhibit  shows  great  pains- 
taking, lavish  expenditure  for  its  accomplishment,  and  is  a  credit  to 
the  province. 
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The  Hawaiian  islands,  Egypt,  Denmark,  Italy,  and  Brazil,  are  also 
on  the  catalogue  of  exhibitors  in  this  department,  but  they  only 
show  books  published  in  their  respective  domains,  Egypt  showing  some 
of  very  ancient  date.    Her  section  also  indicates  that  the  labor  of  her 
subjects  is  still  without  stint  brought  under  tribute  to  the  fondness  of 
her  princes  f  jr  display  and  luxury.    The  marvelous  cabinets  of  ebony, 
and  ivory,  and  carved  woods,  and  inlaid,  damascene  and  lacquer  work, 
some  of  them  valued  at  four  and  five  thousand  dollars,  mostly  repre- 
senting labor,  all  indicate  that  under  the  pressure  of  royal  favor  or 
displeasure,  the  arts  of  contrivance  and  execution  are  still  extant,  in 
high,  and,  in  many  respects,  inimitable  excellence;  but  there  is  little* 
to  indicate  that  her  ancient  supremacy  in  learning  and  literature  i& 
anything  but  a  memory  now,  kept  alive  by  a  few  mementoes  from 
her  once  extensive  and  valuable  libraries.    And  yet,  there  is  some- 
thing almost  pathetic  in  the  sentence  she  has  written  upon  the  gate- 
way to  the  enclosure  containing  her  display  here — "Egypt,  the  oldest, 
people  of  the  world,  sends  her  morning  greeting  to  the  youngest  na- 
tion " — as  if  in  her  age,  and  conscious  failure  in  the  race  of  true  civ- 
ivilization,  she  would  stretch  out  her  hands,  holding  such  as  she  has,, 
to  be  grasped  and  helped  by  the  vigorous  athlete  of  the  nineteenth, 
century.    And  the  contact  here  will  help  Egypt. 

The  exhibit  from  Norway,  like  that  from  Sweden,  shows  the  people? 
of  that  country  possess  many  similar  devices  and  helps  in  the  matter  of 
primary  work,  although  more  crude  and  meagre  than  those  in  use  here, 
Their  school  furniture  is  similar,  and  their  text  books  indicate  the 
courses  of  study  in  the  public  schools  are  short,  and  largely  mixed 
with  religious  or  catechetical  instruction.  Theft"  higher  schools  are 
limited  in  number,  but  afford  excellent  training,  especially  in  the 
languages  and  natural  sciences. 

In  no  sections,  however,  is  there  so  great  disappointment,  I  think, 
as  is  found  in  those  of  France,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 
No  one  doubts  that  each  of  these  countries  could  have  made  an  ex- 
hibit creditable  to  itself  and  instructive  to  ns  and  to  the  world.  But 
unfortunately,  they  have  not  chosen  so  to  do.  The  latter,  has  some- 
what from  three  or  four  of  her  principal  municipalities,  but  nothing 
that  is  distinctive,  general,  or  suggestive  in  its  character.  The  former 
confine  themselves  to  an  array  of  books  and  illustrative  apparatus; 
but  even  these,  excellent  and  varied  as  they  are,  instead  of  gratifying, 
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aggravate  one  by  being  suggestive  of  what  "  might  have  been."  One 
exhibit  of  the  very  latest  device  for  a  continental  school  desk,  illus- 
trates how  widely  apart  European  and  American  thoughts  in  this 
direction  run.  It  is  operated  by  some  mechanical  appliances,  and  is 
transformable  into  a  table,  art  easel,  school  desk  proper,  etc.,  adapted 
to  any  age  or  size  of  pupil,  and  is  urged  as  being  capable  of  adjust- 
ment to  desks  for  three  or  four  persons.  I  can  imagine  the  condition 
of  that  machine,  after  a  brief  occupancy  by  three  or  four  Wisconsin 
boys,  of  intermediate  grade,  having  diverse  opinions  of  the  form  it 
should  assume,  at  a  few  different  times! 

But  if  these  countries  have  failed  to  hold  up  their  school  systems 
and  school  work  for  our  inspection,  and  the  methods  which  their 
great  masters  have  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  world  with  so 
much  learning  and  ability,  and  the  reforms  and  activities  which  from 
time  to  time  have  been  inaugurated  by  their  great  statesmen  and 
scholars,  they  have  not  failed  to  send  some  of  their  best  and  ablest 
men  to  represent  them  here  personally,  with  especial  commission  to 
inquire  into  and  examine  with  care  all  that  is  excellent  and  distinctive 
in  our  system,  methods  and  equipment,  and  report  thereon.  These 
gentlemen  in  their  courtesy,  attention,  and  ability,  are  the  exhibits 
of  their  respective  governments,  and  are  glad  to  give  information  to 
any  interested  in  their  work. 

Of  the  foreign  exhibits,  there  remain  those  of  Japan,  Russia,  Bel- 
gium and  Netherlands.  The  Netherlanders  have  chiefly  filled  their 
space  with  models  and  views  of  their  marvelous  works — as  bridges, 
dykes,  aqueducts,  locks,  etc.,  machinery  and  products  from  the  arti- 
sans' school  at  Amsterdam,  school  furniture  and  relief  or  dissected 
maps  of  their  country.  Belgium  has  erected  a  model  school  house, 
some  sixteen  by  twenty-four  feet,  perhaps,  in  the  main  building,  com- 
plete except  a  roof.  This  is  shown  as  the  plan  adopted  by  the  gov- 
ernment, is  furnished  with  specimen  desks  for  teacher  and  pupils, 
text-books,  maps,  charts,  globes,  counters,  charts  of  natural  history 
and  physiology,  dissected  anatomical  and  physiological  casts,  and 
philosophical  apparatus.  About  eight  feet  of  the  front  end  is  par- 
titioned off,  one-half  of  which  is  used  for  entrance  ball,  wardrobe 
and  wash-room;  the  other  half  for  a  gymnasium,  with  apparatus  for 
various  physical  exercises  and  training  in  gymnastics.  This  is  sep- 
arated from  the  hall  by  partition,  and  is  accessible  from  the  school- 
room as  a  class-room.      The  apparatus  of  all  kinds  is  complete  and 
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excellent,  but  the  furniture  is  awkward  and  uncomfortable.  Around 
the  ceiling  is  a  perforated  cornice,  an  attempt  at  ventilation.  A  coal 
stove  is  shown  as  a  heater. 

The  exhibits  from  Russia  and  Japan  are  extremely  interesting,  and 
much  more  nearly  satisy  one's  idea  of  a  national  exhibit  than  any 
other  foreign  exhibit,  excepting  that  of  Canada.  The  former  con- 
tains specimens  of  school  furniture  in  use,  which  does  not  vary  much 
from  that  heretofore  spoken  of,  but  is  considerably  better  than  most. 
The  maps,  charts,  globes,  and  apparatus  for  physical  and  natural  sci- 
ences, as  well  as  the  text-books,  indicate  that  great  care  and  fore- 
thought have  been  exercised  to  provide  all  necessary  helps  for  teach- 
er and  pupils.  The  busts  of  historic  and  living  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, and  dissected  casts  of  different  species  of  animals,  are  promi- 
nent features.  The  whole,  taken  in  connection  with  what  we  know 
of  the  recent  great  activity  of  Russia  in  establishing  Normal  schools 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  shows  that  upon  a  recent  careful 
scrutiny  of  her  condition,  Russia  found  herself  fully  and  excellently 
equipped  with  all  the  facilities  for  thorough  and  efficient  school 
work,  excepting  well-trained  and  competent  teachers.  To  supply 
this  deficiency  she  is  now  addressing  herself  with  zeal  and  intelli- 
gence. The  exhibit  from  the  art  and  industrial  schools  must  be  a 
surprise  to  all  who  have  the  impression  that  that  country  is  far  be- 
hind any  other  in  enterprise  and  success  in  this  department  of  educa- 
tion. The  work  of  pupils  shown,  the  character  and  variety  of  ad- 
vantages offered,  and  the  completeness  of  equipment  in  them,  all 
prove  her  near  approach  to  the  most  intelligent  and  advanced  attain- 
ments in  this  sphere. 

Of  course  most  teachers  are  aware  of  the  comparatively  recent  and 
great  revolution  in  Japan  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  of  the  fact 
that  many  American  teachers  have  been  employed  there  to  introduce 
our  systems  of  instruction  in  the  primary  as  well  as  higher  grades, 
and  our  language  as  a  regular  branch  in  their  courses  of  study. 
Much  has  been  written  relative  to  the  changes  that  have  taken  place. 
The  Japanese  government  has  undertaken  here  to  illustrate  those 
changes.  They  show  views  of  the  "old"  plan  and  of  the  "new"; 
views  of  the  interior  of  school-rooms,  with  pupils  in  native,  semi-na- 
tive, and  no  costume,  seated  upon  the  floor,  with  the  teacher,  rod  in 
hand  and  uplifted  over  the  heads,  passing  about  among  his  charge  to 
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hear  their  efforts  at  repetition,  ready  to  reprove  by  immediate  blow  any 
slip  or  error.  Over  against  these  are  views  of  the  "new"  plan,  well 
arranged  school  rooms,  furnished  with  desks,  blackboards  and  other 
modern  appliances,  occupied  by  pupils  clad  in  the  garments  familiar 
to  us,  reciting  in  classes,  and  evidently  manipulated  in  the  most  ap- 
proved American  style.  These  are  supplemented  by  exhibits  of  the 
examination  papers  of  pupils,  and  essays  on  various  subjects  in  their 
own  and  in  the  English  language.  An  inspection  of  these  papers 
shows  that  the  text-books  used  as  a  basis  of  instruction,  especially  in 
the  secondary  and  higher  grades,  are  from  our  own  country,  and  the 
papers  themselves  compare  favorably  with  those  of  corresponding 
age  and  grade  to  be  found  here  from  our  own  schools.  A  young  Jap- 
anese, at  present  at  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Normal  school,  comes  to  our 
department  occasionally  for  inquiry  on  his  own  or  the  account  of  the 
Japanese  commission.  He  speaks  our  language  with  ease  and  pro- 
priety, and  tells  me  he  mastered  the  language  in  Japan,  in  their  own 
schools.  A  model  of  a  school-house,  with  grounds  attached,  and  fa- 
cilities for  exercise  in  games;  charts  and  specimens  which  are  being 
produced  there  for  illustrative  helps;  maps,  and  statistical  charts  of 
information,  are  also  among  the  features  of  the  collection  in  this  sec- 
tion, as  well  as  many  other  things  which  relatively  illustrate  the  new 
activities  and  the  reaching  forth  for  the  new  and  better  civilization. 
Among  these  the  scores  of  young  men  from  that  countrj*,  new  stu- 
dents in  various  parts  of  our  own,  supported  by  government  ap- 
propriation, and  looking  forward  to  a  future  of  prominence  and  use- 
fulness there,  after  training  and  observation  here,  are  not  the  least 
conspicuous.  Their  gentlemanly  conduct,  intelligence,  inquisitive 
disposition,  and  assiduous  application,  elicit  frequent  and  favorable 
commendation  from  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

I  hope  no  one  will  understand  me  as  attempting  to  give  a  full  enu- 
meration of  what  is  to  be  found  in  this  department  in  the  various 
countries  mentioned.  I  have  only  endeavored  to  give  the  prominent 
features.  Neither  would  I  be  understood  as  saying  that  there  is  not 
much  in  every  department  of  this  wonderful  exhibition,  that  is  of 
interest  and  value  to  teachers  in  their  work.  Here  are  gathered  the 
products  of  every  clime,  of  land  and  water.  Here  are  specimens  of 
beast  and  bird  and  fish,  of  wood  and  leaf,  and  rock  and  mineral,  of 
every  latitude.     Here  are  the  nations  of  the  earth  with  the  products 
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of  their  industries  and  their  art,  in  all  the  forms  of  beauty,  ornament 
and  use,  which  they  have  invented.  Here  is  the  machinery  by 
which  they  bring  forth  from  the  raw  material,  these  articles  which 
gratify  the  taste,  minister  to  the  comfort,  and  meet  the  necessities  of 
human  beings  of  every  grade  everywhere.  Here  are  tangible,  visible 
illustrations  of  the  allusions  in  history,  geography,  science,  and  gen- 
eral literature.  From  all  these  teachers  may  gather  up  great  stores  of  in- 
formation for  future  use,  and  great  multitudes  of  notes  that  will  send 
them  to  their  encyclopedia  and  biographical  and  other  dictionaries, 
the  study  of  which,  thus  vivified  and  intensified  in  interest,  will  keep 
them  fresh  and  vigorous,  intelligent  and  successful  in  their  work 
through  all  the  coming  years  of  their  hard  but  honorable  toil. 
Would  that  every  teacher  in  the  land  might  have  the  benefit  of  a 
month  at  this  greatest  and  most  profitable  of  all  schools. 

Another  and  briefer  article  will  be  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  show- 
ing of  the  States  in  this  department.  W.  H.  C. 


AN  ARITHMETICAL  PUZZLE. 

Editobs  op  Jouenal:  Will  you  through  the  columns  of  your  ex- 
cellent journal  give  me  the  solution  of  the  following  example.  It 
was  sent  to  me  sometime  since  with  the  desire  that  I  would  work  it 
out.  I  did  so,  and  supposed  it  was  correct,  but  the  error  was  pointed 
out,  that  as  I  had  worked  it,  A  had  paid  more  than  half  a  cent  a  pound 
more  than  B.  I  have  nearly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  cannot 
be  done. 

A  and  B  go  to  a  butcher's  shop  and  buy  between  them  80  pounds 
of  meat  which  the  butcher  values  at  10  cents  a  pound  and  for  which 
he  therefore  wants  $8.00.  Now  A  takes  50  pounds  of  meat  and  B 
takes  30  pounds,  and  upon  examination  agree  that  A's  meat  is  worth 
one  half-a-cent  a  pound  more  than  B's.  Query:  How  much  did  each 
pay  the  butcher?  A  Subsceibee. 


The  most  skillful  teacher  is  not  one  who  communicates  the  most 
truth  to  his  pupils,  but  the  one  who  leads  them  to  see  the  in  est 
for  themselves.  The  faculty  of  communication  is  by  no  means  the 
most  important  of  the  teacher. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

[Those  present  at  the  July  meeting  of  the  Association  will  remem- 
ber the  excellent  remarks  made  by  the  Hon.  Joshua  Stark,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Milwaukee,  in  wel- 
coming the  Association  to  the  city.  One  of  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation, Mr.  North,  of  Pewaukee,  having  requested  a  copy  of  the 
remarks,  the  following  synopsis  was  kindly  furnished,  which  we  are 
glad  to  publish,  with  a  note  addressed  to  him.— Eds.] 

Milwaukee,  July  11, 1876. 
A.  F.  North,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir: — I  take  pleasure  in  complying  with  the  request  in  yours 
of  the  10th  inst.,  just  received. 

The  remarks,  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy,  are  but  a  hint  of  the 
thought  that  possesses  me  that  an  important  change  is  needed  in  the 
ground  work  of  our  common  school  education,  if  the  school  is  to 
have  influence  in  determining  the  quality  and  character  of  the  cit- 
izen. 

Children  must  indeed  always  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  use 
numbers  in  computation;  but  if  the  State  will  have  true,  upright, 
intelligent  and  self-reliant  men  and  women,  it  must  find  means  to 
reuse  into  conscious  life,  and  nourish  into  health  and  vigor,  the  high- 
er and  better  elements  of  individual  character.  It  must  impart  no- 
ble sentiments,  awaken  worthy  ambition,  and  cultivate  the  sense  of 
independence  in  thought,  in  conviction,  and  in  action.  The  ideal 
citizen,  like  the  ideal  Christian,  is  a  '"law  unto  himself.1' 

It  may  be  that  little  is  possible  in  this  direction  with  children  so 
young  as  those  ordinarily  taking  leave  of  school  privileges;  yet  with 
apt  methods  of  training  I  think  we  might  do  much  more  than  we  do 
in  giving  moral  tone  to  the  citizenship  of  this  free  land. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  Joshua  Stark. 

REMARKS. 

Little  more  than  fifty  years  ago  the  public  school,  with  its  simple 
course  of  study,  afforded  not  only  mental  training,  but  information 
adequate  for  all  the  demands  of  common  life. 

Since  then  the  field  of  knowledge  has  been  wonderfully  enlarged, 
the  world  has  been  jostled  out  of  its  calm,  quiet  life,  the  most  ener- 
getic forces  of  nature  have  been  subdued  to  man's  control,  and  with 
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their  aid  he  has  gathered  the  most  precious  treasures  of  the  earth 
and  made  them  his  possession.  The  hamlet  is  now  but  the  suburb 
of  the  city.  There  is  no  more  isolation;  the  press  furnishes  daily 
ample  information  upon  every  conceivable  subject,  covering  in  its 
sweep  as  wide  a  field  as  the  library  of  the  man  of  learning  a  century 
ago.  Mind  and  thought  are  free  and  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge; the  public  school  can  no  longer  satisfy  this  awakened  passion. 
It  can  do  little  but  open  the  door  and  point  the  way.  It  will  do 
much  if  it  shall  succeed  in  furnishing  the  youth  such  a  knowledge 
of  himself,  and  of  his  own  powers,  and  such  principles  and  lessons  in 
the  art  of  self-culture,  as  shall  help  him  to  shun  the  dangers,  and  to 
make  wise  use  of  the  helps,  that  he  will  meet  from  the  outset  of  his 
career.  All  public  education  must  look  to  the  character  and  quality 
of  the  citizen  as  its  great  end.  The  school  cannot  make  the  citizen, 
or  furnish  him  with  the  knowledge  or  experience  required  for  the 
best  discharge  of  his  high  duties.  These  he  will  get  from  reading, 
observation,  and  daily  contact  with  busv,  actual  life;  but  the  school 
can  and  must  work  upon  the  elements  of  character;  it  must  suit  its 
methods  to  awaken  and  invigorate  the  mental  and  moral  forces  that 
lie  dormant  in  the  constitution  of  the  child,  and  to  start  him  upon  a 
course  of  self-culture  under  high  and  noble  motives,  that  shall,  if 
possible,  guide  and  govern  his  whole  life. 


4 


SELECTED. 
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[There  is  occasionally  an  expression  of  doubt  respecting  the  moral 
side  of  the  education  afforded  by  our  State  University.  Some  excel- 
lent and  thoughtful  people  are  tormented  with  fears  that  this  unsec- 
tarian  State  institution  must  needs  be  deficient  in  the  culture  of  the 
Christian  graces  and  virtues.  An  article  printed  last  winter  in  two 
or  three  papers  of  the  State  broadly  hinted  at  an  alarming  lack  of 
the  religious  element  in  the  University.  To  meet  this  unjust  insinu- 
ation the  State  Superintendent  thought  it  his  duty  to  publish  a  de- 
nial, with  a  statement  of  such  facts  as  were  within  his  knowledge 
respecting  the  religious  classification  of  the  faculty,  and  the  general 
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moral  influences  about  the  students.  The  article  he  then  published 
in  the  Christian  Statesman  is  here  re-piinted  as  having  as  much 
value  near  the  beginning  of  a  new  school  year  as  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  one. — Eds.  | 

Editor  Christian  Statesman: — My  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
article  recently  published  in  your  paper  on  l*  Religion  in  the  School." 
As  this  article  gives  currency  to  a  gross  libel  on  our  State  Universi- 
ty,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  ask  of  you  space  for  a  reply. 

I  would  say  that  I  first  saw  the  article  in  question,  before  its  pub- 
lication in  the  Statesman,  in  the  Lodi  Valley  News,  where  it  ap- 
peared anonymously  in  the  u  Educational  Column."  Its  author  is 
evidently  taking  some  pains  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  Univer- 
sity— whether  in  the  interest  of  what  he  believes  to  be  truth,  or  in 
the  interest  of  some  denominational  college,  I  cannot  say. 

The  author  thus  writes:  "In  the  synod  of  Wisconsin,  which  re- 
cently met  at  Baraboo,  it  was  publicly  asserted  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  instructors  in  our  State  University  at  Madison  are 
either  infidels  or  opposed  to  evangelical  religion."  Further  on  he 
says:  "The  next  assertion  was  a  very  natural  one,  that  young  men 
have  been  known  to  come  from  that  institution  utterly  shipwrecked," 
etc.,  etc. 

1.  A  more  baseless  and  unjust  charge  against  the  University 
could  scarcely  be  made  than  that  contained  in  the  former  assertion. 
The  institution  is  of  course  not  sectarian — as  a  State  University  it 
cannot  be;  but  its  influence  is  a  positive  and  healthy  one  in  the  di- 
rection of  those  principles  of  religion  and  morality  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  Christian  denominations. 

A  little  investigation  shows  that  all  the  leading  churches  are  repre- 
sented in  the  faculty,  as  follows:  President  Bascom,  Prof.  Daniells, 
Prof.  Kerr,  and  Mr.  Olin  are  Congregationalists;  Prof.  Carpenter  and 
Mr.  French,  Baptists;  Prof.  Allen,  Unitarian;  Prof.  Nicodemus, 
Catholic;  Prof.  Sterling  and  Mrs.  Carson,  Presbyterians;  Prof.  Feu- 
ling  and  Prof.  Irving,  Episcopalians;  Mr.  Huntington  and  Mr.  Salis- 
bury, Methodists;  Prof.  Anderson,  Lutheran;  Dr.  Davies  attends  the 
Episcopal  church,  although,  I  believe,  not  a  member;  Miss  Carver 
attends  the  Congregational. 

During  the  two  years  of  my  residence  in  Madison  I  have  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  nearly  every  member  of  the  faculty,  have,  as  a 
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regent,  had  an  opportunity  to  see  much  of  the  inside  working  of  the 
school,  and  have  known  many  of  the  students  belonging  to  its  vari- 
ous classes.  If  I  add  that,  as  a  student,  I  was  myself  some  years  ago 
a  member  of  the  chief  State  University  of  America — that  of  Michi- 
gan— and  was  afterwards  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  a  denomina- 
tional college,  it  may  be  admitted  that  my  experience  qualifies  me  in 
some  degree  to  judge  impartially  of  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

I  trust,  therefore,  I  may  without  presumption  declare  my  belief 
that  the  influence  of  this  University  is  as  positively  and  wholesomely 
Christian,  and  moral,  and  elevating,  as  that  of  Michigan,  or  that  of 
any  denominational  college  in  the  State,  or  indeed  in  the  west. 
Whoso  states  to  the  contrary  in  any  synod,  or  more  ignobly  insinu- 
ates to  the  contrary,  with  other  men's  words,  through  the  all-visiting 
press,  states  or  insinuates  that  which  is  groundless  and  unjust,  and 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  higher  education  in  the  State. 

President  Bascom  is  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  promote  among  the 
students  of  the  University  a  high  standard  of  Christian  morality  and 
manliness.  More  in  this  direction  than  is  being  done  by  him  and 
other  members  of  the  faculty  could  not  be  reasonably  expected.  I 
say  this  from  knowledge. 

Let  me  give  a  single  and  fresh  illustration.  Happening  only  last 
evening  to  call  at  the  residence  of  a  professor,  I  found  there  one  of 
the  brightest  but  not  most  law-abiding  of  the  students  receiving  wise 
personal  counsel  and  aid  from  his  conscientious  and  faithful  teacher. 
The  young  man  was  there  in  response  to  an  invitation;  and  such 
kindly  and  extra-official  interest  and  attention  are  what  will  save 
him  from  the  "  shipwreck"  which  under  circumstances  more  unfavor- 
able he  would  pretty  surely  encounter. 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  an  exceptional  case.  The  personal  at- 
tention, interest  and  aid,  given  here  to  students  who  need  such,  were 
a  source  of  some  surprise  to  one  who  expected  to  find  less  of  them 
here  than  in  smaller  private  colleges,  and  no  more  than  he  knew 
years  ago  in  the  older  and  larger  University  above  named. 

2.  The  assertion  u  that  young  men  have  been  known  to  come 
from  this  institution  utterly  shipwrecked,"  is  one  that  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  deny.  This  can  be  said  of  any  college  in  the  land.  It  is 
as  true  of  Harvard  or  Yale  College,  or  Michigan  University,  as  it  is 
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of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  best  of  religious  denomina- 
tional colleges  is  the  scene  of  an  occasional  wreck.  To  it  will  at 
times  drift  a  craft  so  frailly  constructed,  so  poorly  ballasted,  so  badly 
manned,  so  destitute  of  everything  that  insures  safety  to  a  ship,  that 
wreck  occurs  even  in  the  very  harbor  of  safety.  Light-houses  and 
buoys,  and  even  the  plainly  heard  warnings  of  pilots,  are  of  no  avail. 
A  remarkable  case  like  this  has  for  many  years  remained  fresh  in  my 
memory. 

Temptations  and  perils  beset  the  young  man  everywhere.  They 
exist  in  Madison;  they  exist  in  Beloit  and  Ripon;  they  exist  in 
Cambridge  and  New  Haven;  but  I  believe  they  are  as  few,  and  as 
clearly  marked,  and  as  faithfully  pointed  out  in  this  city  as  anywhere. 
With  a  good  boarding  place  (a  matter  of  prime  importance  always), 
a  young  man  is  as  safe  here  as  he  can  well  be  in  any  college  town, 
east  or  west. 

In  respect  to  the  students,  more  industrious,  more  high-minded, 
gentlemanly,  and  every  way  worthy  young  men  than  a  number 
whose  acquaintance  I  have  formed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any 
college.  The  thoughtless  are  here,  and  the  low-browed  and  vicious 
are  here,  to  some  extent,  as  these  classes  are  elsewhere.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  they  occasionally  make  one  ashamed  of  his  kind,  in  the 
dishonor  they  cast  upon  young  manhood;  but  I  do  not  see  that,  rel- 
atively, they  are  here  any  more  numerous  than  in  other  institutions 
I  have  known. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  I  thought  the  University  a  peculiarly  unsafe 
place,  religiously  and  morally,  for  young  people,  not  one  word  of  this 
would  I  have  written.  A  sad  silence  would  have  been  my  response 
to  the  warning  in  your  paper;  for  I  hold  the  Christian  virtues  that 
constitute  high  character  above  all  mere  intellectual  culture  in  their 
essential  worth  to  the  individual  and  to  society.  But,  on  the  contra- 
ry, I  know  the  University  to  be  a  good  and  safe  place.  I  know  it  is 
well  officered.  I  know  the  students  are,  mainly,  moral  and  industri- 
ous. I  know  the  institution  is  every  way  deserving  of  the  increasing 
confidence  and  patronage  the  people  of  Wisconsin  are  giving  it,  and 
of  the  increasing  respect  in  which  it  is  held  beyond  our  State  limits. 

Edward  Searing. 


He  that  is  not  open  to  conviction  is  not  qualified  for  discussion. — 
Bean  Swift. 
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OPINIONS. 


DISTRICT   OFFICERS. 

Q.  If  a  person  is  present  when  elected  treasurer,  and  does  not 
then  decline,  and  yet  fails  to  file  a  bond  in  ten  days,  does  not  that 
preclude  his  subsequent  appointment? 

A.  Not  necessarily;  he  may  have  intended  to  file  a  bond,  and 
sickness  or  unexpected  absence  may  have  prevented.  If  acceptable 
to  the  board,  still  willing  to  serve  and  ready  to  file  a  bond,  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  appointed,  being  the  choice  of  the 
district. 

Q.  I  am  re-elected  treasurer;  is  my  old  bond  sufficient? 

A.  It  has  no  validity  for  a  new  term.  You  must  file  a  new  one. 
The  surety  may  be  the  same,  if  satisfactory  to  the  board. 

Q.  We  elected  a  treasurer  as  was  understood  for  a  full  term,  but 
the  clerk  recorded  it  as  an  election  for  one  year.    What  is  to  be  done  ? 

A.  At  your  annual  meeting  have  the  minutes  read  and  corrected, 
if  the  clerk  made  a  mistake.  The  treasurer  will  hold  for*  the  whole 
three  years,  if  the  election  was  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  term. 

Q.  The  house  of  our  district  treasurer  was  burnt  and  the  district 
funds  in  it;  whose  loss  it,  the  district's  or  the  treasurer's? 

A.  The  treasurer  is  responsible  on  his  bond.  If  it  is  deemed  a  hard 
case  for  him,  those  sympathizing  can  help  him. 

Q.  Is  a  district  treasurer  obliged  to  submit  his  accounts  for  exami- 
nation by  a  committee  of  the  district,  if  one  is  appointed? 

A.  The  law  imposes  no  such  duty  upon  him,  and  knows  of  no  such 
committee.    He  must  however  make  a  report  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Q.  The  clerk  recorded  the  director  as  having  been  elected  for  an 
unexpired  term  of  two  years,  when  in  fact  it  was  for  a  full  term. 
What  is  to  be  done? 

A.  Read  and  correct  the  record,  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Q.  Is  the  election  of  a  district  officer  by  acclamation  legal? 

A.  It  is  legal,  but  election  by  ballot  is  better. 

HIRING  A  TEACHER. 

Q.  Our  school  always  begins  1st  Monday  in  September,  but  we 
find  we  can  hold  no  legal  annual  meeting  till  the  last  Monday.  Can  a 
teacher  be  hired  now? 
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A.  Yes,  the  board  can  hire,  but  it  should  be  with  the  understand- 
ing, on  both  sides,  that  the  contract  is  subject,  to  the  action  of  the 
district  as  to  the  sex  of  teachers  and  length  of  terms,  and  to  the  re- 
vision of  the  new  board,  if  the  board  is  changed. 

EIGHT  TO  ATTEND  SCHOOL. 

Q.  A  party  here  gave  away  a  child  before  witnesses,  to  a  family  in 
another  district.  Does  that  confer  upon  the  child  the  right  of  free 
tuition  in  the  other  district? 

A.  That  is  the  reasonable  conclusion.  Even  if  there  were  a  doubt 
of  the  absolute  relinquishment  of  control  over  the  child,  the  child 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

BIGHTS  OF  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  There  are  several  new  comers  in  our  district  since  the  building 
of  a  depot;  are  they  not  liable  to  a  personal  tax  in  this  district? 

A.  Under  the  present  law  (Chap.  207, 1876),  the  board  of  assessors 
are  to  designate  the  district  in  which  each  tax-payer's  personal  prop- 
erty is  subject  to  tax.    The  town  clerk  will  be  governed  by  that. 

Q.  Some  of  our  territory,  set  off  to  form  a  new  district,  has  upon 
it  our  site  and  school-house,  we  intending  to  build  anew,  as  soon  as 
we  can.  Do  we  still  hold  the  site  and  house,  and  was  our  annual 
meeting  in  the  latter,  legal? 

A.  Yes,  the  title  to  the  site  was  not  and  could  not  be  alienated  in  that 
way.  As  a  corporation  you  retain  your  right  to  the  school-house  and 
its  use  as  long  as  you  need,  and  your  annual  meeting  held  in  your 
own  school-house  must  be  considered  legal  though  outside  of  the 
territory  now  in  the  district.    In  such  a  case  equity  must  govern. 

DI8TEICT  MEETINGS. 

Q.  The  night  for  annual  meeting  was  very  stormy,  and  it  was  not 
supposed  there  would  be  a  meeting;  a  very  few  met,  however,  secretly, 
it  is  supposed,  and  transacted  business,  but  now  refuse  to  say  anything 
about  it;  what  shall  we  do? 

A.  One  remedy  is  to  call  a  special  meeting,  specifying  all  the  busi- 
ness proposed  to  be  done,  and  first  of  all  specifying  that  a  vote  will 
be  taken  on  rescinding  the  business  done  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
meeting.  When  assembled,  call  for  the  record  of  the  supposed  annual 
meeting;  if  produced,  rescind  the  action  taken  if  it  seems  to  be  just 
(you  cannot  rescind  any  election  had),  and  proceed  with  the  regular 
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business,  as  you  desire  it  to  be  done.  Or  instead  of  this  an  appeal  can 
be  taken  from  the  action  of  the  annual  meeting,  if  it  is  found  that 
one  was  held.  Evidence  of  a  clandestine  meeting  held  with  wrong- 
ful intent,  would  justify  setting  aside  all  its  action. 

Q.  Our  first  meeting,  as  a  new  district,  was  held  August  26,  and  we 
elected  officers,  etc.    Are  we  to  regard  this  as  our  first  annual  meeting? 

A.  No;  you  should  hold  your  first  annual  meeting  at  the  legal  time, 
and  regard  the  intervening  month  as  a  legal  year.  At  the  annual 
meeting  you  will  elect  or  re-elect  a  clerk  for  a  full  term  of  three 
years,  and  transact  any  other  necessary  business.  (See  section  31  and 
comments.) 

Q.  Our  clerk  called  the  annual  meeting  for  September  4;  was  it  a 
legal  meeting? 

A.  The  meeting  was  not  legal.  You  can  hold  a  special  meeting, 
and  should  treat  all  that  was  done  September  4  as  null  and  void. 

Q.  Are  those  asking  a  special  meeting  entitled  to  fix  the  time,  er  is 
the  clerk  to  do  it? 

A.  The  law  is  silent  on  the  point.  The  clerk  should  call  the  meet- 
ing without  unreasonable  delay;  it  would  be  courteous  to  conform  to 
the  time  designated  by  the  petitioners;  but  as  a  public  officer,  acting 
in  behalf  of  the  whole  district,  it  may  reasonably  be  held  that  a  dis- 
cretion as  to  time  rests  with  himself. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  Can  a  district  vote  a  tax  to  pay  the  attorney  fees  of  the  clerk 
in  defending  himself  against  charges  made  to  the  county  judge,  who 
dismissed  them? 

A.  It  is  doubtful.  If  sympathy  is  felt  for  the  clerk,  a  contribu- 
tion can  be  made  by  his  friends. 

Q.  Our  teacher  was  arrested  for  whipping  a  very  obstinate  scholar 
who  persistently  disobeyed  rules  made  by  the  board;  but  finally  a 
settlement  was  made  for  $10  and  costs.  Must  either  the  board  or  dis- 
trict pay  the  money? 

Neither;  if  the  people  think  the  whipping  was  deserved  and  not 
excessive  they  can  make  up  a  purse  for  the  teacher,  but  neither  the 
district  nor  board  can  use  the  money  of  the  district  for  the  purpose 
of  reimbursing  her.  A  teacher  is  not  liable  for  inflicting  reasonable 
punishment. 

Q.  Is  a  school-board  responsible  for  damage  done  to  a  school-house 
opened  by  them  for  "  meetings"? 
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A.  Not  unless  grossly  careless  in  opening  it  to  irresponsible  par- 
ties for  purposes  evidently  dangerous  to  the  house.  Ordinary  licensees 
would  be  responsible  for  injury  to  the  house  resulting  from  their  own 
gross  carelessness. 

Q.  Can  our  city  school-board  lawfully  exclude  from  school  children 
under  six  years  of  age  because  the  schools  are  crowded? 

A.  Until  the  constitution  is  changed  (Art.  Ill,  sec.  10)  even  the 
Legislature  cannot  do  it.  The  remedy  is  to  enlarge  the  accommoda- 
tions some  way.  At  one  time  in  this  city,  younger  children  of  certain 
grades  came  in  the  forenoon  and  those  of  other  grades  still  younger 
in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  The  district  voted  that  the  board  hire  the  a  teacher  on  condition 
that  he  leave  at  the  end  of  a  month,  if  the  district  should  not  be  sat- 
isfied.   Must  the  board  conform  to  this? 

A.  No  such  vote  is  binding.  No  manly  teacher  would  contract  in 
that  way.  The  board  should  do  as  well  as  they  can,  as  the  law  points 
out.  If  a  teacher  hired  proves  a  failure  he  can  be  paid  off  and  dis- 
charged. 

Q.  A  contract  was  made  for  three  months  school,  at  $20  a  month; 
now  the  clerk  and  director  have  made  an  order  for  $75;  is  that  legal? 
Must  I  as  treasurer  pay  it? 

A.  No,  not  unless  a  new  contract  was  duly  made;  you  ought  not  as 
treasurer,  to  pay  out  any  money  unlawfully.    (Sec.  134.) 

Q.  The  supervisors  divided  our  district  on  the  13th  of  July,  di- 
vision to  take  effect  in  three  months.  How  are  the  children  to  be  re- 
ported? 

A.  As  all  in  the  old  district,  which  they  are,  until  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber.   But  read  section  60,  school  code. 

Q.  Can  money  raised  for  a  school  be  used  by  the  board  to  build  with  ? 

A.  The  school  should  be  maintained,  as  required  by  law.  If  there 
is  a  surplus  in  the  fund,  it  is  not  improper  to  transfer  it,  nor  to 
transfer  back  to  the  school  fund,  any  surplus  left  in  a  building  fund. 

Q.  I  am  eight  miles  from  the  school-house,  have  paid  near  $200  tax 
for  a  school-house  and  school  to  which  I  cannot  send.  Is  this  legal? 

A.  It  is  probably  legal,  but  apparently  unjust.  Town  boards  may 
be  rapacious  in  taking  territory  and  tax-payers  into  a  new  district 
where  no  reciprocal  benefit  can  be  conferred.  If  you  can  be  accom- 
modated in  some  other  district,  you  have  a  just  claim  perhaps  to  be 
set  into  it. 
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NORMAL  DIPLOMAS  AND  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

Prof.  Reynolds,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal,  not  intend- 
ed for  publication,  but  which  we  nevertheless  took  the  liberty  of  printing  in  the 
August  issue,  expresses  views  shared  by  many  excellent  and  thoughtful  persons. 
He  thinks  that  the  graduate  of  a  Normal  school  is  properly  entitled  to  no 
special  pedagogical  privileges  over  the  graduate  of  the  State  University  or  of 
some  other  college.  It  is  unjust,  he  holds,  that  the  Normal  diploma  should 
bceome  the  equivalent  of  a  State  certificate  after  a  year's  successful  teaching 
experience;  while  the  cellege  diploma,  evidence  of  a  wider  course  of  training, 
brings  no  such  legal  privilege.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  those  who  take 
this  view  do  not  properly  consider  a  few  facts  which  we  propose  here  to  set 
forth  in  defence  of  the  present  law. 

1.  Professedly  the  chief  object  of  the  Normal  schools  is  to  prepare  teachers. 
The  State  provides  excellent  buildings  and  appointments,  accomplished  in. 
structors,  and  close  supervision — all  at  considerable  cost.  A  course  of  study 
and  discipline  is  presented,  extending  through  four  years.  This  course  em- 
braces all  the  subjects  the  pupils  will  be  required  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools,  and  also  school  law,  history  of  education,  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching,  and  more  or  less  observation  and  practice  work  in  the  model  school. 
The  instruction  and  drill  during  the  first  one  or  two  years,  in  the  foundation 
studies,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  orthoepy,  etc.,  are  designed  to  be 
very  thorough  and  systematic.  These  are  principally  the  studies  the  pupils 
will  be  called  upon  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

If,  now,  the  State  founds  and  supports  these  Normal  schools  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preparing  teachers,  and  appears  to  provide  a  suitable  course  of  in- 
struction  and  competent  instructors,  and  all  the  other  needed  appliances,  is  it 
not  logically  consistent  to  suppose  the  graduates  are  prepared  to  be  compe- 
tent teachers,  and  are  entitled  to  at  least  free  permission  to  teach  anywhere  in 
the  State  which  has  done  so  much  to  qualify  them  ?  If  these  graduates  cannot  be 
safely  permitted  to  teach  by  the  same  authority  that  has  established  the  schools 
wherein  they  have  been  trained,  then  certainly  the  schools  are  a  failure,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished.  They  fail  to  accomplish  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
founded. 

A  State  has  the  same  logical  right  to  license  the  graduates  of  its  Normal 
schools  to  teach,  that  it  has  to  license  the  graduates  of  its  law  or  medical 
school  to  practice  their  chosen  profession.  If  the  Normal,  or  legal,  or  medi- 
cal school  is  properly  managed,  its  graduates  have,  in  their  diplomas,  the  very 
best  possible  a  priori  evidence  ot  qualification.  The  State  can  ask  no  more. 
Why  should  it  have  less  confidence  in  a  school  created  and  supervised  by 
itself,  than  in  a  board  of  examiners  ereated  and  acting  under  rules  prescribed 
by  itself? 
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A  diploma  from  a  Normal  school,  then,  ought  to  be  the  best  qualification  for 
teaching  the  State  can  ask.  Not  to  make  this  diploma  a  license  is  illogical 
and  absurd.  Not  to  make  it  such  is  a  virtual  declaration  by  the  State  that  it 
has  no  confidence  in  the  institution  which  it  itself  creates,  supports,  and  su- 
pervises. He  who  contends  that  the  Normal  graduates  should  obtain  perma- 
nent licenses  to  teach,  as  others  obtain  it,  from  the  board  of  State  examiners, 
virtually  declares  that  the  Normal  schools  arc  not  worthy  of  confidence  and 
ought  to  be  either  reformed  or  abolished.  There  is  no  escaping  this  conclusion. 

II.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  cannot  be  truthfully  denied  that  the  Normal 
Schools  are  preparing  good  teachers,  entitled  to  the  confidence  implied  in  the 
privilege  the  diplomas  confer. 

(1).  The  course  of  instruction  which  is  crowned  with  a  diploma  is  four  years 
in  length,  and  comprises  many  of  the  higher  disciplinary  studies.  It  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  good  substantial  academic  education, besides  its  purely  professional  fea- 
tures. One  who  finishes  it  cannot  be  called  a  'mere  girl,  with  judgment  unformed.' 
She  must  be  unusually  well  grounded  in  all  the  common  branches,  while  she  has 
enjoyed  thorough  instruction  in  higher  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry; 
in  botany,  natural  philosophy,  zoology,  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  geology ; 
in  political  economy,  general  history,  English  literature,  and  mental  and  mor- 
al philosophy.  Eight  terms  in  Latin  also  furnish  a  good  ground  work  of 
knowledge  in  that  language,  and  profitably  supplement  considerable  critical 
study  of  English. 

(2)  The  graduates  have  proved  by  their  work  that  they  are  fit  to  hold  the 
permanent  license  the  State  grants  them.  They  have,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, proved  themselves  competent  teachers.  Their  services  are  in  demand  in 
the  best  schools  of  the  State. 

III.  There  is  another  good  reason  why  Normal  graduates  should  receive 
State  certificates.  The  honor  and  independence  which  these  certificates  bring 
are  strong  incentives  to  urge  young  people  to  a  completion  of  the  full  course 
of  study.  The  reward  of  a  perpetual  license  to  teach,  lying  at  the  end  of  the 
course,  attracts  many  to  the  course  and  urges  many  to  complete  it  who  would 
otherwise  drop  out. 

IV.  There  are  some  good  reasons  why,  pedagogically,  a  "  College  diploma  is 
mere  sheepskin,"  while  the  "Normal  diploma  is  magical."  Colleges  do  not 
in  general  afford  any  special  advantages  to  those  preparing  to  teach.  They  < 
give  no  professional  instruction,  and  their  course  of  study  is  above  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Hence,  a  college  graduate 
may  be  very  deficient  in  the  common  branches,  which  he  perhaps  pursued  in 
an  imperfect  manner  in  some  inferior  local  school.  He  has  weakness  where 
he  most  needs  strength,  and  his  peculiar  strength  is  of  little  avail  to  him  in 
the  elementary  work  of  the  school  room.  He  lacks  familiarity  with  the  sub- 
jects he  must  teach.  He  has  perhaps  never  witnessed  good  teaching.  He  has 
not  studied  school  economy,  and  may  not  know  the  first  pedagogical  princi- 
ples. He  has  probably  never  himself  seen  and  been  a  part  of  a  thoroughly 
organized  and  well  managed  school.    He  may  have  "classical  learning"  — 
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and  that  is  a  good  thing  —  but  from  it  he  will  not  be  likely  to  be  much  ad- 
vanced in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  —  in  his  work  as  professional. 

V.  If,  instead  of  a  comparison  of  the  relative  claims  of  College  and  Nor- 
mal graduates  to  pedagogical  recognition  by  the  State,  the  comparison  were 
between  Normal  graduates  and  the  great  mass  of  other  public  school 
teachers,  sounder  conclusions  would  be  reached.  If  the  vast  majority  of 
teachers  have  attainments  beneath  those  of  Normal  graduates,  obtain  their 
certificates  in  hurried  examinations,  conducted  often  by  unprofessional  and 
incompetent  officers,  in  accordance  with  no  uniform  and  systematic  plan, 
surely  it  cannot  be  unsafe  or  unwise  for  the  State  to  grant  permanent  license 
to  those  whom  it  has  had  under  its  special  care  four  years,  to  whom  it  has 
given  excellent  instruction  in  the  common  and  higher  academic  branches, 
supplemented  by  purely  professional  training,  and  all  amid  the  environment 
of  a  school  whose  beautiful  order  and  system  are  themselves  a  powerful  factor 
in  this  training. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  immediately  upon  graduation  that  the  permanent  license 
is  bestowed.    There  is  a  probationary  or  trial  period  of  one  year. 

VI.  It  has  been  our  purpose  to  here  show  why  we  believe  it  is  proper  that 
Normal  graduates  should  be  recognized  by  the  State  as  competent  teachers. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  show  that  college  and  university  graduates  and  others 
who,  without  diplomas,  have  proved  succcsstul  teachers,  should  not  be  so  rec- 
ognized. On  the  contrary,  we  are  deeply  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  broader 
legislative  enactments  for  removing  from  such  teachers  the  indignity,  annoy- 
ance, and  expense  of  constant  examinations.  All  who  are  in  any  true  sense 
professional  teachers,  should  have  recognition  and  freedom  as  such. 

We  would  favor  granting  such  recognition  and  freedom  by  the  State  to  all 
graduates  of  the  University  after  say  three  years  successful  experience  in 
teaching.  To  grant  the  same  to  all  graduates  of  other  reputable  colleges 
might  be  safe  and  wise.  Similarly  to  recognize  a  certain  amount  of  success- 
ful service,  without  the  special  evidence  of  scholarship  afforded  by  a  diploma, 
as  suggested  in  our  August  issue,  we  hold  to  be  entirely  consistent  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  profession  and  of  education. 

In  conclusion,  then,  instead  of  closing  the  door  to  the  Normal  graduate  be- 
cause It  is  not  open  to  others,  we  say  —  Throw  it  open  wider  to  all  others  who 
can  be  safely  admitted. 


The  *4  United  States  Newspaper  Directory,"  lately  issued  by  C.  A.  Cook 
•&  Co.,  advertising  agents,  of  Chicago,  is  an  excellently  arranged  work,  pub- 
lished for  the  convenience  of  publishers  and  newspaper  advertisers.  It  gives 
in  the  most  compact  shape  a  vast  amount  of  general  information,  and  is  inter- 
spersed throughout  with  original  notices  from  thousands  of  publishers,  which 
are  placed  in  such  a  position  that  they  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of 
advertisers,  and  make  the  book  of  great  value  to  those  seeking  direct  knowl- 
edge of  a  medium  in  which  to  advertise. 
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TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS. 

Id  concluding  his  excellent  Paper  on  this  subject  (first  articleofthis  number) 
Mr.  Kirwan  points  out  some  obscurities  and  inconsistencies  both  id  the  law 
and  in  the  explanations  or  opinions  that  have  been  given  in  regard  to  the  same. 
If  all  laws  were  perfectly  consistent  and  intelligible,  where  would  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  lawyers?  However,  teachers  and  examiners  ought  not  to  be  per- 
plexed with  ambiguous  laws,  or  interpretations  thereof,  since  both  classes  have 
their  patience  sufficiently  tried  without. 

Mr.  Kirwan  contrasts  an  opinion  given  in  the  May  number  of  the  Journal, 
with  a  comment  on  p.  105  of  the  School  Code :  The  Journal  saw  no  very  good 
reason  why  a  second  grade  certificate  might  not  be  given  to  a  person  who  had 
never  taught,  inasmuch  as  the  distinction  between  third  and  second  grade  is 
one  of  scholarship,  and  both  are  provisional  and  temporary,  lasting  but  one 
year;  the  comment  is,  that  "  certificates  of  a  higher  grade  should  never  be 
granted  to  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  their  ability  to 
teach."  This  comment  is  found  among  some  general  remarks  on  the  il  Fint" 
duty  of  a  county  superintendent,  viz. :  "  to  examine  and  license  teachers,"  etc. 
But  in  some  specific  comments  on  pages  113  and  114  in  regard  to  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  the  several  grades  we  read  (p.  114),  "Certificates  of  the  first 
grade  should  be  granted  only  to  those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  who  have  been  eminently  successful  in  the  government  of  schools." 
This  must  be  regarded  as  the  more  important  of  the  two  comments,  and  if  Mr. 
Kirwan  were  to  apply  here  the  method  of  interpretation  used  by  him  in  regard 
to  the  comment  on  pronunciation  (p.  392  of  tb  is  number),  and  in  regard  to  that 
on  writing  (p.  393),  we  think  he  would  naturally  use  his  own  words  about 
41  knowledge  of  a  system  "  of  writing,  viz. :  "  the  inference  is,  that  for  the  lower 
grades  it  [experience]  is  not  required." 

But  apart  from  this  we  do  not  see  that  the  comment  on  page  105  of  the  Code 
that  "  certificates  of  a  higher  grade  should  never  be  granted  "  etc.,  necessarily 
applies  to  second  grade  county  certificates.  If  there  are  certificates  of  a  higher 
grade  presumably  there  are  some  of  a  lower  grade.  The  law  found  on  p.  116  of 
the  Code  requires,  as  a  condition  to  the  issuing  of  the  two  grades  of  certificates 
there  provided  for,  "success  in  teaching."  These  two  certificates  together 
with  first  grade  county  certificates,  are  now  the  higher  grades;  the  second  and 
third  grades  and  the  "limited"  certificates  issued  by  county  superintendents 
are  now  the  loiter  grades;  and  all  these  grades  have  been  a  part  of  our  system 
since  1872,  in  addition  to  which  we  have  the  Normal  Diplomas.  We  do  not 
therefore  regard  the  comment  on  p.  105,  of  the  Code  of  1873,  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  May  number  of  the  Journal.  It  is 
true  that  the  Code  of  1863  recommends  experience  as  a  condition  for  the  issu- 
ing of  a  second  grade ;  but  is  also  true  that  thirteen  years  have  elapsed ;  that  we 
had  at  thattime  no  State  certificates,  no  normal  schools,  and  comparatively  little 
institute  work ;  and  that  second  grade  certificates  have  descended  to  a  lower  de- 
gree on  the  scale. 

But  still  the  question  remains,  though  not  raised  by  Mr.  Kirwan :  Ought  not 
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superintendents  to  require  some  experience  before  issuing  a  second  grade  cer- 
tificate ?  The  law  (sec.  102)  says  nothing  about  previous  experience  in  teach- 
ing, as  a  condition  of  receiving  a  third  grade  certificate;  if  it  did  it  would  imi- 
tate the  wisdom  of  the  the  anxious  mother  who  bade  her  son  learn  to  swim 
before  venturing  into  the  water.  Section  103  is  equally  silent  about  expe- 
rience as  a  condition  to  the  reception  of  a  second  grade,  and  it  is  time 
enough  to  begin  to  stretch  the  law — to  require  what  the  law  does  not  require 
— when  we  reach  the  first  grade,  provided  for  in  section  104. 

Let  us  suppose  a  caae,  the  like  of  which  we  know  may  occur,  from  experi- 
ence as  a  county  superintendent :  There  come  before  the  examiner  twenty  fresh 
applicants.  Most  of  them  have  attended  only  a  common  school.  Half  of  them 
pass  an  indifferent  examination,  some  failing  altogether.  A  half  dozen  or  so 
who  have  attended  higher  or  better  schools  do  very  well.  Two  or  three  who 
who  have  been  well  trained  in  a  graded  school,  have  attended  an  academy  or 
normal  school  a  couple  of  terms  and  have  received  some  instruction  in  methods 
of  teaching,  have  some  plan  in  mind  about  conducting  a  school,  and  can  with 
ease  write  out  good  papers  on  the  studies  of  both  third  and  second  grades  in 
the  time  allowed  for  a  third  grade;  and  though  not  perhaps  the  oldest  candi- 
date present,  are  evidently  much  in  advance  ot  the  great  share  of  the  other 
seventeen  in  fitness  to  teach  a  school,  though  like  them  without  experience  in 
teaching.  Now  we  say  that  not  only  does  the  law  but  common  sense  justify  the 
examiner  in  granting  these  candidates  a  certificate  which  on  its  very  face  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  those  who  come  short  of  their  attainments.  District 
boards  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  misled,  since  they  would  learn  on  in- 
quiry that  they  had  had  no  previous  experience ;  but  they  might  fairly  expect 
some  benefit  from  their  superior  training  and  scholarship,  as  indicated  by  the 
higher  certificate. 

There  are  many  points  well  taken  in  Mr.  Kirwan's  thoughtful  and  discrimi- 
nating Paper,  but  we  leave  it  with  the  remark  that  as  the  School  Laws  with  the 
other  statutes  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Revise  rs  we  may  reasonably  expect  they 
will  be  divested  of  some  obscurities  and  ambiguities,  in  the  Revision,  and  that 
a  future  edition  will  naturally  be  accompanied  with  revised  comments.      — P. 


AN  EXPLANATION. 

"We  greatly  regret  the  singular  and  inexcusable  failure  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  to  make  the  customary  re- 
port  at  the  recent  annual  meeting."— Journal  of  Education  for  September. 

Editors  of  Journal  of  Education  :  The  undersigned  gentlemen  who  were 
appointed  on  a  committee  on  resolutions  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin 
Teachers'  Association  beg  leave  to  say  that  they  resent  your  effort  to  discredit 
them  as  courteous  gentlemen,  by  pronouncing  their  omission  to  present  a  re- 
port, an  "  inexcusable  failure ;"  and  they  desire  to  state  the  following  facts : 

One  gentleman  left  Milwaukee  before  the  close  of  the  session  and  had  no 
notice  of  his  appointment  on  the  committee  until  two  days  subsequent  to  the 
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final  adjournment  of  the  Association.  The  other  two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee held  a  conference,  at  the  close  of  which  each  understood  that  the  other 
had  undertaken  the  preparation  of  the  report  and  its  presentation  to  the  meet- 
ing,  a  misunderstanding  which  the  gentlemen  regret  more  than  any  other  per- 
son can.  One  of  these  gentlemen  left  the  city  before  the  meeting  adjourned, 
and  the  other  left  on  the  evening  of  adjournment,  and  neither  was  present 
when  the  report  was  called  for.  The  gentlemen  take  this  occasion  to  say  that 
it  would  have  afforded  them  pleasure  to  present  to  the  Association  a  report 
which  should  have  publicly  recognized  the  efforts  made  by  individuals,  cor- 
porations and  voluntary  organizations  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  meeting 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  members  of  the  Association. 

Robert  Graham,  Oshkosh. 

W.  D.  Parker,  River  Falls. 
Sept.  18, 1876.  Michael  Kirwax,  Manitowoc. 


1 


TWO  IMPORTANT  TRUTHS. 

In  the  able  and  admirable  paper  of  Dr.  Mayo,  read  before  the  National 
Teachers'  Association,  at  Baltimore,  and  entitled  u  The  Demands  of  the  Com- 
ing Century,  on  the  American  Common  School,"  occur  the  following  para- 
graphs which  contain  truths  the  columns  of  this  Journal  have  often  advo- 
cated: 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

"  The  second  step  onward  is  the  establishment  of  an  effective  system  for 
training  teachers  for  these  elementary  schools.  Notwithstanding  our  useful 
State  system  of  Normal  Seminaries,  the  vast  majority  of  teachers  have  not 
even  the  aid  of  an  occasional  swelter  in  the  August  vacation  school  "institute." 
Any  system  that  proposes  to  train  teachers  for  elementary  schools  must  be 
morticed  into  the  educational  system  of  the  locality,  grow  out  of  and  be  fed 
by  the  higher  grades  of  grammar  or  high  schools,  and  relieve  our  young 
women  from  the  expense  of  residing  away  from  home." 

supervision. 

"  The  educated  people  in  every  State  should  demand  an  official  supervision 
of  schools,  that  will  bring  every  teacher  who  handles  the  money  of  the  com- 
monwealth to  face  a  well  denned  examination,  directly  or  indirectlv  overlook- 
by  a  board  of  State  inspectors.  The  same  board  should  cover  the  State  with  a 
supervision  of  school  work,  and  refuse  public  aid  to  every  locality  that  shirks 
its  duty.  One  of  our  worst  school  abuses  is  to  levy  a  State  school  tax  on  our 
cities,  to  be  distributed  among  a  thousand  neighborhoods,  that  go  on  in  per- 
fectly irresponsible  ways,  often  wasting  money  for  that  which  is  not  a  school 
in  any  real  sense.  Supervision  is  the  backbone  of  every  system  of  schools, 
and  never  was  a  national  system  of  instruction  so  weak  in  the  spinal  column 
as  the  American  system  to-day." 


Littell's  Living  Age. — The  late  issues  of  this  weekly  contain  some  very 
valuable  articles.  For  fifty-two  numbers,  of  sixty-four  large  pages  each,  the 
subscription  price  ($8)  is  very  low.  For  $10.50  any  one  of  the  American  $4 
monthlies  is  sent  with  The  Living  Age  for  a  year,  both  postpaid.  Littell  <fe  Gay, 
Boston,  are  the  publishers. 
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Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society,  1876. 
Compiled  by  F.  W.  Case,  Secretary.    Madison :  E.  B.  Bolens,  Stale  Printer. 

This  neat  volume  of  200  pages  contains  the  Proceedings,  Essays,  and  Reports 
at  the  Annual  Winter  Meeting,  held  in  this  city,  in  February  last.  That  the 
work  of  this  Association  is  extending  its  influence  is  indicated  by  an  increase 
in  local  societies,  ten  of  which  are  enumerated.  The  President's  Address,  the 
Secretary's  Report,  the  various  papers  on  the  culture  of  apples  and  other  fruits, 
contain  many  valuable  suggestions.  The  President,  Mr.  A.  G.  Tuttle,  of  Bar- 
aboo,  thinks  cranberry  culture  will  in  the  future  be  an  important  interest  in 
the  State.  The  farmers  having  worn  out  the  uplands,  and  relegated  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  to  the  Saskatchewan  valley,  will  begin  to  seek  out  the  utility 
of  the  marshes,  in  which  Wisconsin  abounds.  Seriously,  this  Society  may  do 
great  good  by  promoting  the  intelligent  and  successful  culture  of  fruit  in  the 
State,  which  interest  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  Besides  the  various  papers  of  a 
more  strictly  practical  character,  is  one  by  C.  S.  Abbott,  of  Sauk  county,  on 
"Trees  and  Foliage  in  Landscape,"  which  evinces  a  cultivated  taste. 

Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Society,  1875-6.  Prepared 
by  W.  W.  Field,  Secretary.  Madison :  E.  B.  Bolens,  State  Printer. 
In  addition  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  Addresses  of 
President  Stilson  and  others  at  the  State  Fair,  all  which  contain  valuable  mat- 
ter, we  find  in  this  volume  the  addresses,  papers,  and  discussions  called  forth 
at  the  Annual  Convention  in  February.  A  good  deal  was  said  about  finance, 
currency,  etc.,  but  such  topics  as  "  Better  Education  "  lor  Farmers;  "  Self. Cul- 
ture," the  "  Renovation  of  Soils  by  Rotation  of  Crops,"  promise  to  be  more 
fruitful  in  practical  results.  The  volume  is  an  unusually  interesting  one  of  the 
kind. 

The  Science  of  Government,  in  connection  with  American  Institutions.    By 
Joseph  Alden,  D.D.,  LL.,  Prest    State  Normal  School,  Albany,  author  of 
44  Young  Citizen's  Manual,"  etc.  New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co.   804  pp.,  16  mo. 
This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  well  known  and  valuable  work,  printed 
from  new  plates.    It  is  rendered  more  useful  than  ever  by  a  brief  and  compre- 
hensive chapter  on  Parliamentary  Rules.    As  a  compact,  lucid  school  manual 
on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  we  do  not  know  of  anything  superior  to  it, 
and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  a  copy  could  be  placed  in  every  family  in  the 
land. 

A  Text  Book  on  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.    By  George  H. 
Martin,  Teacher  of  History  and  Civil  Polity  in  the  State  Normal  School, 
Bridgewater  Mass.    New  York  and  Chicago:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    380  pp., 
large  16  mo. 
This  book  was  laid  on  our  table  just  as  we  finished  the  preceding  notice. 
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It  first  appeared  a  year  ago  we  think,  and  this  is  an  "edition  for  the  western 
states."  It  differs  from  the  manual  by  President  Alden  and  some  other  in  en- 
tering into  state,  county,  town,  and  village  and  city  government.  It  is  happily 
preceded  by  a  brief  disquisition  on  government  in  the  abstract,  and  a  suitable 
historical  sketch,  and  will  be  found  very  usefully  supplementary  to  other  works. 
Where  but  one  book  can  be  used,  this  covers  the  whole  ground. 


Selections  fbom  Greek  Authors.    For  the  First  Year  in  College.    By  J  as. 

R.  Boise,  Ph.  D.,  and  John  C.  Freeman,  M.  A.,  Profs,  in  the  University  of 

Chicago.    Third  edition.    S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  marvels  of  Chicago,  that  it  should  be  issuing  books 
like  this,  superior,  not  only  in  typographical  beauty  and  mechanical  excellence, 
but  in  literay  merit;  not  relating  to  the  practical  ends  of  money  getting |alone 
but  instruments  of  the  finest  culture.  The  design  of  the  compilation  before 
us,  which  is  to  present  the  principal  features  both  of  the  Greek  language  and 
of  Greek  History,  is  excellent;  while  the  selections,  from  Homer,  Horodotus, 
Thucydides,  Zenophon,  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Arrian,  and  Lucian,  give  us  also 
some  of  the  choicest  gems  of  Greek  thought  and  literature,  It  is  enough  to 
add,  that  the  book  is  most  warmly  commended  by  Greek  scholars  and  profes- 
sors, and  fast  coming  into  use.  It  has  been  adopted,  we  understand,  in  our 
State  University.  A  more  attractive  looking  book  for  the  student  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive,  and  it  will  do  much,  in  all  ways,  to  give  an  increased  impetus 
to  the  study  of  the  marvellous  language  which  fills  its  pages.  Messrs.  Griggs 
&  Co.,  are  deserving  not  only  of  encouragement  but  of  gratitude  for  their  good 
works  in  the  way  of  publishing  so  many  good  books .  The  present  volume  is 
a  duodecimo  of  393  pp.,  and  is  sent  post-paid  for  $2-50. 

The  Atlantic  for  October  contains  General  Howards  story  of  the  Battle  of 
Atlanta ;  a  curious  and  instructive  paper  on  Libraries,  by  John  Fiske,  Assistant 
Librarian  of  Harvard  College;  a  capital  short  story  by  anew  contributor;  a 
sketch  of  Jerusalem  Neighborhoods,  by  C.  D.  Warner ;  a  criticism  of  George 
Sand's  Life  and  Writings,  by  T.  S.  Perry ;  a  paper  on  the  Troubadours,  by  Miss. 
Preston ;  and  unusually  attractive  installments  of  Old  Woman's  Gossip,  The 
American,  and  Characteristics  of  the  International  Fair,  besides  the  usual  edi- 
torial disquisitions  on  literature  art,  music  and  education.  Altogether  the  issue 
is  above  the  average. 

The  Domestic  Monthly.  The  October  number  is  one  of  the  four  double 
numbers  issued  during  the  year,  and  is  unusually  complete  in  every  variety  of 
Fashion  intelligence  and  in  every  department  of  the  toilette  that  will  prevail  du- 
ring the  Fall  and  Winter  seasons.  The  literary  contents  are  excellent, while  under 
the  head  of  "Recent  Literature"  appear  able  reviews  of  important  books  lately 
published.  It  is  published  by  Blake  &  Cempany,  849  Broadway,  New  York, 
at  $1.50  per  year.    Specimen  copies,  15  cents. 
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A  student  at  Whitewater  informs  us  that  Mons. 
Bui8sox,one  of  the  Educational  Commissioners 
from  France,  at  the  Centennial,  with  Supt. 
MacAlistek  recently  visited  the  Normal 
School,  which  he  adds  is  steadily  improving. 

Under  date  of  Sept.  S8th,  we  learn  from 
Regent  Evans,  hat  every  seat  in  the  Normal, 
Intermediate,  and  Primary  Departments  of 
the  Platteville  Normal  S  chool  is  occupied.  A 
few  in  the  Grammar  department  were  still 
vacant.  The  aggregate  attendance  was  822, 
and  more  coming.  "  Where  to  put  them  we 
do  not  know,"  says  the  letter. 

Prof.  Graham's  institutes  appear  to  have 
been  even  more  than  ordinarily  successful  this 
year,  judging  from  reports.  Respecting  his 
first  two  we  make  some  excerpts.  Of  the  four 
weeks  institute  at  Waupaca  the  Republican 
editorially  says: 

The  Teacher's  Institute,  which  closed  last 
Saturday,  after  a  month  of  hard  work,  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful 
ever  held  in  the  State.  Considering  everything, 
it  was  a  remarkable  success.  The  attendance 
.  averaged  75,  and  this  through  the  hottest  weath- 
er of  the  summer.  There  was  hardly  one  cool 
day  during  the  entire  four  weeks.  The  total 
number  of  members  registered  was  99,  and  the 
average  attendance  being  so  large,  makes  a 
very  excellent  showing.  It  was  four  weeks  of 
hard  work.  Professors  Graham  and  Emery  are 
just  the  men  to  bring  a  class  up  to  that  degree 
of  enthusiasm  in  their  work  which  makes  the 
effort  tell.  The  interest  of  the  teachers  in  all 
the  varied  exercises  was  continuous.  They  had 
evidently  come  for  business,  and  business  was 
furnished  them.  *  *  *  The  pleasant 
little  feature  of  the  last  afternoon  was  toe  pres- 
entation by  the  class,  to  Messrs.  Graham  and 
Emery,  of  collections  of  specimens  of  wood, 
indigenous  to  Waupaca  county.  They  were 
tastily  arranged  in  large  frames,  with  a  glass, 
each  containing  thirty-nine  specimens  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  or  wood,  natural  to  this  county. 
The  conductors  were  as  much  taken  by  sur- 
prise as  the  class  intended  they  should  be,  and 
tbey  were  as  gratified  as  they  were  surprised. 
Hereafter,  they  swear  by  Waupaca  County. 

*  A  CARD. 

Yonvma  Hovsb,  Waupaca,  Sept.  1,  18TS. 
To  the  Editor:  Through  your  columns  allow 
us  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  earnest 
work  acomplished  at  the  session  of  the  Institute 

iust  closed,  by  the  members  in  attendance. 
Especially  to  thank  the  members  for  the  beau- 
tiful present  of  the  woods  of  Waupaca  County. 
Long  will  the  pleasant  memories  of  Waupaca 
Institute,  its  members,  and  the  kindness  of  the 
citizens  of  your  lovely  city,  remain  with  us. 
Robert  Graham, 
J.  Q.  Emert. 

Of  the  Marathon  County  Institute,  of  one 
week,  Mr.  Wm.  O.  Butler,  of  Wausau,  writes : 
"I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  many  In- 


stitutes In  the  course  of  my  twenty-five  years' 
experience,  and  can  say  I  have  never  attended 
one  which  seemed  to  me  more  satisfactory  in 
many  respects— in  punctuality  and  regularity, 
attention  to  business,  following  the  reasoning 
of  the  conductor,  avoiding  levity  and  all  ex- 
pressions of  dislike.  Indeed,  many  expressed 
great  displeasure  at  the  brevity  of  the  session. 
It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  to  reach  anything 
like  a  desirable  result  In  the  Normal  school 
line  of  work,  Institutes  must  be  the  opening 
wedge.  The  attention  of  teachers  is  called  to 
the  Normal  school  and  Its  working.  These 
visits  of  the  State  agent  have  gradually  awak- 
ened the  slumbering  element,  and  it  seems  to 
me  these  can  never  again  get  into  the  old  ruts 
of  blind  teaching.  "  Experience  undirected  by 
theory  is  blind.11  The  fact  of  our  city  superin- 
tendent's co-operating  with  the  county  superin- 
tendent is  one  of  the  elements  of  success  ex- 
ceedingly promising  to  us  of  a  better  state  of 
educational  matters  in  this  county.11 

Suit.  Walker,  of  Manitowoc  county,  writes : 
"The  Institute  was  a  success  as  to  members 
and  the  amount  of  work  done.  Mr.  Smith  and 
Prof.  Salisbury  have  won  numerous  friends  in 
the  county,  both  among  the  teachers  and  those 
interested  in  educational  matters.  Mr.Smith's 
lecture  was  a  pronounced  success.  If  is,  of 
course,  useless  to  add  my  testimony  to  enhance 
Mr.  Carpenter's  reputation  as  a  lecturer.  His 
lecture  was  well  received  by  a  crowded  house, 
and  I  am  thankful  to  you  for  having  sent  him 
to  us.  About  seventy-five  persons  enrolled 
themselves  as  working  members.  Resolutions 
complimentary  to  the  conductors  of  the  Insti- 
tute, including  Mr.  John  Nagle,  who  assisted 
the  last  week.  Miss  Alice  Canright,  one  of  the 
resident  teachers,  who  relieved  Mr.  Smith  of 
the  subject  of  penmanship,  the  school  board  of 
the  north  side  school  house,  and  as  a  matter  of 
form,  the  county  superintendent,  were  passed. 
Taken  all  in  all,the  Institute  was  a  success,  and 
I  believe  did  much  to  awaken  interest  among 
teachers." 

The  enrollment  of  teachers  at  the  Institute 
at  West  Bend,  Washington  county,  was  82;  the 
average  daily  attendance,  about  60.  As  there 
are  only  100  school  districts  in  the  county 
this  attendance  is  large.  Says  a  local  paper: 
"Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  county 
have  so  many  teachers  been  gatheredjtogtther. 
This  is  one  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  Supt. 
Barhet,  who  is  performing  his  duties  with 
Intelligent  seal. 
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The  Institute  at  Neillsville  was  attended  by 
55  teacher*;  that  at  Black  River  Falls,  by  64. 
This  is  in  each  instance  the  largest  attendance 
ever  had  in  the  county.  We  heard  at  the  latter 
place  excellent  reports  of  Professors  Earth- 
man  and  Harvey,  the  conductors.  Although 
it  was  Mr.  Harvey's  first  experience  in  Insti- 
tute work,  yet  he  manifested  aptness  for  it,  and 
achieved  decided  success.  The  Black  River 
Fall*  Banner  speaks  highly  of  the  lecture 
given  by  Prof.  Earthxan  on  "  The  Pre-historlc 
Peoples  of  America."  lit  showed  much  re- 
search, was  delivered  in  a  pleasing  style,  and 
listened  to  with  marked  attention  by  a  good 
audience. 

We  are  pained  to  record  the  sad  bereave- 
ment of  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler  in  the  death  of 
bis  only  son,  Arthur  G.,  which  occurred  on 
the  2lst  of  September.  A  telegram  announcing 
bis  illness  bad  summoned  Mr.  Chandler  home 
from  Philadelphia  about  two  weeks  before  he 
was  expected  10  return.  Arthur  was  21  years 
of  age,  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class  of  the 
State  University,  and  a  young  man  of  fine  tal- 
ents and  noble  character.  As  a  speaker  and 
writer  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  his 
class  and  in  the  University  literary  societies. 
From  a  lengthy  and  feeling  notice  in  the  Unir- 
versity  Pre**  we  have  room  only  for  the  fol- 
lowing fragment  of  tribute: 

"  Early  In  his  course  were  manifest  that  in- 
tegrity of  character,  unusual  mental  power, 
and  nobility  of  soul  that  have  won  for  him  a 
high  position  in  the  University,  and  more  than 
all.  the  love  of  those  with  whom  he  associated/ 
Ottendent  terri*  hunt  tantumfata,  negue  ultra 
Esse  sinent.  *  *  *  * 
*       *       *       Manibus  date  Mia  pUnU. 


Mr.  Chandler's  article  on  the  foreign  Edu- 
satlonal  Exhibits,  to  be  found  In  our  present 
issue,  will  be  read  with  interest  and  pro- 
nounced only  "too  short."  No  such  full, 
painstaking,  and  valuable  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject has  yet  come  to  our  notice  In  any  publica- 
tion. Another  article  from  his  pen  on  the 
School  Exhibits  of  our  own  State  will  appear 
in  the  November  issue. 


In  the  Sparta  High  School  during  the  past 
year  there  were  SO  pupils  in  Latin  and  17  In 
Greek.  There  were  17  preparing  for  the  State 
University.  At  the  recent  .annual  meeting, 
$9,600  was  raised  by  tax,  making  with  the 
money  from  the  State  over  $11,000  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  the  coming  year.  These 
figures  speak  eloquently  of  the  educational 
situation  in  that  bright  little  city. 


II.  W.  Slack  has  not  gone  from  Hudson  to 
De  Pere,  as  we  supposed,  but  to  St.  Paal,  and 
J.  O.  Luce  did  not  pass  from  Minnesota  (as  the 
types  said,  to  Chilton,  but  from  Marinette, 

Among  the  changes  not  chronicled  last  month 
are  the  following:  J.  H.  Terry  from  Menoxn- 
nee  to  Mineral  Point;  G.  M.  Bowrn  from  Ber- 
lin to  Columbus;  J.  C.  Yocux  from  Bosco- 
bel  to  Charles  City  (Iowa);  Volnbt  Under- 
bill from  Eagle  to  Carpenter  School, Chicago; 
W.  F.  Bundt  is  in  charge  at  Sauk  City  and  E. 
Wiswall  at  Prairie  du  Sac.  J.  F.  Bters  has 
gone  frompJlack  Earth  to  De  Pere;  W.  Wood 
from  Prairie  du  Sac  to  La  Valle;  H.  W.  Rood 
from  Hancock  to  Sun  Prairie;  J.  R.  Bekdr 
from  Baraboo  to  Augusta;  J.  G.  Inoalls  from 
Rlpon  to  Menomonie.  Summer  A.  Farnsworth 
is  principal  at  River  Falls,  and  J.  T.  Mc 
CLBARY  at  Ellsworth. 


Snpt.  Isuam,  of  Walworth,  means  business 
with  his  teachers,  having  already  announced  a 
series  of  sixteen  weekly  meetings,  in  the  four 
inspection  districts,  thus  giving  to  the  teachers 
of  each  section  four  days  of  Institute  work, 
with  some  opportunity  of  course  for  mutual 
visits ;  all  to  end  up  with  a  "  Union  Meeting," 
at  Elkhorn,  at  the  Spring  Institute.  A  regular 
programme  will  be  followed,  In  each  of  the 
sections.    This  is  admirable. 

From  snpt.  Frawlbt,  who  presides  efficiently 
over  the  educational  Interests  of  the  west  dis- 
trict of  Dane  County,  we  have  the  following 
items:  Miss  I.  C.  Childs  is  principal  for 
another  year  at  Mazomanie  at  a  salary  of 
$1000;  Charles  Faulcks  Is  principal  at  Black 
Earth,  in  place  of  F.  H.  Bters,  who  has  gone 
to  Depere:  P.  8.  Woodbury  Is  engaged  at  Mid- 
dle ton;  and Van  Dyke,  at  Oregon. 

Six  new  school  houses  have  been  erected  in 
as  many  country  districts  during  the  past  year 
—ail  good  ones -and  some  of  them  model 
buildiags. 

Three  districts  have  adopted  the  free  text- 
book plan— one  last  Fall,  and  two  at  the  recent 
annual  meetings. 

8upt.  Moulton,  of  Neenah,  writes  that  the 
High  School  opened  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner; that  It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  popu- 
lar with  the  people,  and  will  certainly  prove  to 
be  a  success. 

In  Mr.  Kirwan's  article  last  month,  "severi- 
ty,'1 7th  line  from  top  of  page  356,  should  read 
"serenity,"  and  "examiner"  "examinee/1 5th 
line  from  bottom  of  page  362. 
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The  only  States  having  a  special  school  for 
feeble-minded  children  are  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 


In  President  Howland's  address  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Wisconsia  Teachers' 
Association  it  }s  stated  that  the  number  of 
children  in  this  State  between  4  and  20  years 
of  age  "incapacitated  for  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  "  is,  according  to  the  last  An- 
nual Report  of  the  State  Superintendent,  418. 
The  62  reported  from  cities  were  evidently 
overlooked.  Adding  these  to  the  416  reported 
from  the  counties  and  the  aggregate  is  480, 
givlng:still  greater  force  to  Mr.  Howland's 


question:  **Why  shall  not  this  class  of  her 
citizens  receive  special  care  at  the  hands  of 
State,  as  well  as  the  blind,  or  the  deaf-and- 
dumb?" 

The  Keno»ha  Telegraph,  one  of  the  most 
welcome  of  our  exchanges,  has  been  publish- 
ing a  very  Interesting  series  of  letters  on 
"  Life  Among  the  Mountains  or  Western  North 
Carolina,'1  by  a  correspondent  who  spent  a 
portion  of  the  past  summer  In  the  region  and 
among  the  people  described.  We  hope  to  find 
space  in  a  future  issue  for  a  portion  of  one  of 
these  graphic  letters,  in  which  the  social,  in- 
tellectual, and  educational  characteristics  of 
the  u  natives  "  are  well  set  forth . 
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This  Institution  offers  superior  facilities  for  preparing  young  and  middle 
aged  men  and  women  for  the  counting-room  and  business  pursuits. 
For  Circulars  or  information  address  ROBERT  C.  SPENCER. 
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This  institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments  : 

C0LLE0E  OF  ARTS. 
Five  Departments.    General  Science,  Agriculture,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  Military  Sci.nce. 

COLLEGE  OF  LETTERS. 
Two  Departments.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  is  equivalent 
to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country- 
MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SUB-FRESHMEN  COURSE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  University. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 
Judge  P.  L.  SPOONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  the  Assay- 
ing of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  Alleghanles. 

A  QUANTITATIVE  LAR0RAT0RY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  Depart- 
ments of  Science. 

LIBRARIES. 
are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  8EVEXTT  THOUSAND  VOLUMES. 

THE  CURRENT  EXPENSES 

are  less  than  In  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.    One  student  from  each  Assembly  district,  and  all 
graduates  of  graded  schools  of  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to  . 

FREE  TUITION. 

The  institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Professors  and  Teach- 
ers, and  is,  in  all  respects,  In  a  highly  prosperous  conditiou. 
For  further  information,  apply  to  JOHN  B  ASCOM, 

Madison,  June  1,  ?876.  Pretidtnt. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Established  In  1837. 
Superior  Bella  pf  Copper  and  Tin,  mounted 
with  the  best  Rotary  Hanging;  tor  Church**, 
School*,  farm*,  Factori**,CovrUhouMs,  Fir* 
Alarm*.  Towor  Clock*,  ttc.   FuOyWarratUtd. 

Illustrated  Catalog ne  tent  Free. 
Yaaduica  *  Tift,  102  *  104  E.  Second  SU.Cln. 
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22  &  24  Frankfort  St., 
New  York, 

has  in  press,  and  will  shortly  issue : 

KIDDLE  and  SCHEM'S 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  EDUCATION. 

Quo  volume  of  the  style,  size,  and  price  oi'  Ap^'ft^n's  American  Cyclcpa'dUi. 

This  is  the  only  work  of  the  kind  yet  published  in  English;  it  is  the  only  work  in  which  Educa- 
tional subjects,  both  general  and  particular  (trith  stfteclal  reference  to  tlte  United  State*), 
are  treated  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  both  theoretically  and  practically;  including  also  a  full  body 
of  statistics  in  every  department.  It  is,  therefore,  the  only  complete  reference  book  in  the  English 
language  for  all  cither  engaged  or  interested  in  E location,  but  more  especially  for  Americans. 

For  these  reasons  the  Cyclopavlia  of  Education  will  be  indispensable  to  all  Educational  Institu- 
tions (Public,  Parochial,  and  Private  ,  to  all  Libraries,  to*  Teachers  and  School  Officers:  it  will  be 
highly  useful  to  Clergymen  of  all  denominations  and  Suuday-School  Teachers,  to  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  Education,  to  parents  and  the  book-buying  public  in  general.— The  Cyclopaedia  of  Education,  al- 
though so  comprehensive  and  valuable  a  work,  will,  by  its  moderate  price,  be  placed  within  reach  of 
all  the  above  mentioned.    They  will  be  anxious  to  see  and  obtain  the  work,  and  to  them  it  is  in- 
tended to  submit  it  in  a  thorough  and  systematic  manner,  by  Subttrription.  Agent*  only. 
^^,  The  commission  allowed  to  Agents  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  afford  liberal  compensation  ^L 
™    for  the  most  earnest  efforts  on  their  part:  and  the  publisher  has  decided  to  give,  wherever  ^ 
practicable,  the  exclnaive  benefit  of  this  lucrative  canvass  to  person*  connected  triJh  schools, 
'  One  reliable,  competent,  and  energetic  Agent  is  wanted  for  every  city,  school  dis-  <4Bfl 
trict.   or  county :     and    an  pi* cation     shmttd    Ite    made    immalliitetu   to  the      ^^^ 
publisher  for  engagement. 


Instruction  in  German  made  very  easy. 

AHN-HENN'S  German  Coarse  In  now  complete,  the  Fourth  German  Book  having  just  been 
issued.  —  This  Course  is  so  constructed  that  while  the  first  parts  of  it  the  First  and  Second 
German  Book-*)  are  the  eastent.  l»c*t,  and  cheapest  tejrt-lmok*  for  all  beginners,  the  main  difficul- 
ties of  the  language  are  clearly  and  lully  treated  for  advanced  pupils  in  the  Third  and  Fourth 
German  Rank*.  This  Series  is  even  more  complete  than  the  bulky  and  difficult  Grammar* 
written  for  use  in  (W/pf/rt, 

Moreover,  the  AHN-HENN  German  Series  is  more  completely  provided  with  Reading  0kartt, 
Reader*,  and  Kry*,  than  any  other:  points  which,  combined  with  its  cheapness,  secure  for  it  the 
strong  preference  of  educators.  The  most  satisfactory  results  in  German  instruction  are  reported 
from  wherever  the  AHN-HENN  Text-Books  have  been  used:  in  Public  Schools,  Academies,  Private  and 
Parish  Schools. 

Specimen  pages  sent  free,  specimen  copies  for  examination  at  half  price;  very  liberal  terms 
for  introduction. 

Attention  is  also  invited  to  AHN-HENN'S  French  Series,  REFFELT8  German  Readers,  DOUAI'S 
Rational  Readers,  REFFELT'S  Arithmetics,  SCHEDLER'8  Globes  and  Relief  Maps,  and  to  Kindergarten 
Literature  and  Kindergarten  Gifts. — Catalogues  mailed  free. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Normal  School,  from  whatever  stand  point  viewed,  must  be  dis- 
cussed as  part  of  a  system.  And  the  complex  thing  which  we  call 
our  educational  system,  follows  the  same  laws  of  growth  and  devel- 
opment as  other  organizations  of  human  society,  the  political  the 
ethical,  the  industrial.  These  in  turn,  find  a  parallel  in  the  various 
forms  of  physical  life:  whether  we  view  life  structures  as  shown  forth 
in  the  lowest  forms  of  the  animalculae,  or  in  the  highest  forms,  of 
which  the  human  mind  itself  is  the  crown,  we  find  all  following  the 
same  general  law,  from  the  undefined  to  the  definite,  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex,  from  the  general  to  the  specialized  structure;  and  as 
this  process  of  developement  goes  on,  as  the  functions  multiply  and 
become  better  defined,  each  becomes  dependent  upon  the  other.  No 
organ  works  for  itself  alone,  it  has  a  special  work  to  do,  and  that 
work  is  to  facilitate,  or  in  some  cases  to  make  possible,  the  work  of 
the  others. 

The  law  of  development  in  the  educational  body  has  given  rise 
to  special  structures  with  definite  functions  to  perform,  each  of  which 
in  some  sense  helps  the  others.  Hence  we  find  schools  of  medicine,  of 
law,  of  art,  agricultural  schools,  military,  naval,  and  mining  schools. 
Some  of  them  have  existed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection 
for  many  hundred  years,  but  this  new  department,  the  Normal  School, 
is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  cannot  be  said  yet  to  have 
reached  the  full  measure  of  its  development.  Like  all  highly  im- 
portant organisms  it  is  slow  of  growth,  but  like  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  mind,  it  is  of  the  highest  value. 
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The  Normal  School  has  met  the  fate  of  all  late  comera,  who  enter 
the  contest  when  the  forces  of  life  are  already  engaged  upon  the  side 
of  organisms  strong  by  reason  of  accumulated  energy.  The  strug- 
gle thus  far  has  been  for  existence,  but  it  is  steadily  gathering  that 
force  over  and  above  expenditure  upon  which  the  working  power  de- 
pends. 

Thus  far  the  Normal  School  has  been  doing  the  work  of  other 
schools,  and  while  the  demand  has  been  for  special  work,  it  has  not 
been  able  to  meet  that  demand  because  of  the  weakness  and  inef- 
ficiency of  the  schools  upon  it  which  it  immediately  depends.  It  has 
been  forced  to  do  the  work  of  the  common  school,  the  high  school, 
the  academy,  until  the  true  conception  of  its  own  proper  work  is 
being  lost  sight  of.     In  many  cases  it  never  has  been  gained. 

THE  ORIGINAL  MISTAKE. 

Grave  mistakes  have  been  made  both  in  conceiving  of  the  function 
of  the  Normal  School  and  in  the  organizations  necessary  for  securing 
the  end.  The  founders  of  the  first  Normal  Schools  had  to  meet  the 
old  question,  Which  is  first — structure  or  function,  the  tree  or  the 
seed?  and  wisely  or  unwisely  considering  that  the  tree  would  have  to 
be  planted  before  the  seed  could  be  obtained,  they  made  some  mis- 
takes in  the  matter  of  location  and  of  organization,  which  will  take 
time  to  overcome.  The  State  finding  itself  in  possession  of  the 
means  for  building  Normal  Schools  built  large  buildings,  and  pro- 
vided faculties  sufficient  for  instructing  hundreds,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  not  fifty  in  that  locality  who  were  fit  candidates 
for  Normal  School  work.  Having  accommodations  for  hundreds, 
hundreds  must  be  obtained  at  some  price,  and  that  price  was  the 
ruinous  one,  of  taking  all  who  came,  most  of  whom  were  destitute 
of  the  elements  of  knowledge.  Having  this  class  of  students,  in- 
struction must  be  suited  to  them,  so  the  work  became  largely  what 
ought  to  have  been  done  in  the  common  schools. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Normal  Schools  as  a  failure  by  any 
means.  They  have  been,  and  are  doing  a  grand  and  noble  work; 
they  are  making  the  true  standard  of  the  Normal  School  more  and 
more  possible,  year  by  year,  but  they  are  not  reaching  the  professional 
standard  which  it  is  possible  to  attain  even  now,  under  the  disadvan- 
tages in  which  they  are  laboring.  The  first  stage  of  growth  is  reached 
and  it  is  time  to  take  an  advanced  step. 
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The  conditions  that  have  determined  the  location  of  Normal  Schools 
hare  been  anything  but  the  moat  natural  for  their  growth  and  devel- 
opment according  to  the  true  idea.  They  should  be  placed  in  those 
centers  where  the  greatest  amount  of  culture  would  be  back  of  them, 
instead  of  being  located  upon  the  confines  of  civilization,  or  in  those 
places  determined  by  sectionaljealousy  or  political  patronage.  Surely 
there  were  centers  of  educational  influence  in  the  State  at  the  time 
of  the  founding  of  these  schools  where  a  truer  idea  of  Normal  School 
work  and  a  little  nearer  approximation  to  the  professional  standard, 
might  have  been  secured. 

Instead  of  placing  them  in  close  connection  with  the  graded  school, 
the  high  school,  and  the  college,  their  natural  allies  and  supporters, 
the  aim  has  seemed  to  be  to  place  them  at  the  farthest  possible  re- 
move, so  that  a  feeling  of  jealousy  and  distrust  has  arisen,  where  there 
should  be  only  mutual  aid  and  support. 

I  believe  it  would  not  be  too  radical  a  change  even  now,  to  make 
three,  at  least,  of  our  Normal  Schools 

STRICTLY   PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  students  would  be  reduced;  so  would  the  numbed 
of  years  in  the  course  of  instruction,  and  the  number  of  members 
composing  the  Normal  School  faculty;  and  the  economized  force  coulA 
be  turned  into  channels  that  would  be  tributary  to  these  schools. 

The  Normal  School  should  have  a  vital  connection  with  some  sys^ 
tem  of  schools.  Those  who  apply  for  admission  should  have  certifi- 
cates of  graduation  from  the  high  school,  instead  of  coming  from  all 
grades,  from  all  kinds  of  schools,  or  from  no  school  at  all,  as  is  some- 
times the  case. 

Students  for  the  Normal  School  should  be  placed  upon  the  same 
footing  as  applicants  for  the  university  classes.  Surely  no  less  cul* 
ture  should  be  demanded  for  the  fine  art  of  teaching,  than  for  any 
other  art.  And  this  high  school  course  should  be  systematic,  thorough, 
and  complete.  It  should  be  a  combination  of  the  scientific  and 
classical  courses  of  study,  and  should  extend  over  a  period  of  four 
years,  and  this  after  having  completed  the  course  of  instruction  in 
the  graded  schools.  But  according  to  the  report  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  there  are  very  few  graded  schools  in 
the  State  which  are  able  to  prepare  pupils  to  enter  the  regular  classes 
of  the  university;  hence  the  same  difficulty  must  arise  in  regard  to 
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the  supply  for  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  State.  This  is  a  real  diffi- 
culty, but  not  so  formidable  as  it  seems  at  present:  a  little  intelligent 
legislation  to  remedy  the  defects  so  clearly  pointed  out,  and  so  justly 
complained  of,  in  the  same  report,  which  were 

1.  Alack  of  intelligence  in  supervision;  2.  A  lack  of  permanence 
in  supervision;  3.  A  lack  of  authority  in  supervision,  would  go  a 
great  way  towards  simplifying  the  difficulty. 

There  should  be 

AUTHORITY  IN  STATE   SUPERVISION. 

Jurisdiction  over  the  schools  should  be  removed  from  the  local 
boards,  when  it  is  proven  to  be  inefficient  and  worthless,  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  competent  authority. 

These  boards  should  not  be  allowed  to  place  in  the  teacher's  posi- 
tion an  incompetent  person,  either  through  nepotism  or  parsimony. 
The  State  furnishes  the  means  for  educating  teachers;  to  the  State 
belongs  the  right  and  duty  of  prescribing  the  qualifications  for  it* 
teachers;  and  when  illiterate  places  do  not  seek  that  intelligence  in 
its  teaching  force  which  is  needed  for  the  general  uplifting  of  the 
grade  of  the  schools,  the  State  should  send  trained  teachers  into 
these  places,  and  sustain  them  by  its  authority.  In  no  other  way  is 
an  efficient  system  of  schools  possible,  and  as  a  consequence,  a  Normal, 
or  any  higher  education,  possible. 

There  should  be  a  State  Bureau  of  Education,  the  head  of  which 
should  be  the  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  invested  with  the 
executive  power,  with  the  local  town  boards  as  an  advisory  council, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  advise  of  the  local  needs,  and  in  cases  of 
sufficient  intelligence,  by[and  with  the  consent  of  the  central  bureau, 
provide  for  the  educational  wants  of  the  place.  This  might  always 
be  in  large  towns,  where  a  well  graded  system  of  schools  was  in  ope- 
ration. 

The  educational  needs  of  a  large  city  must  of  necesssity  be  differ- 
ent from  those  of  sparsely  populated  districts.  In  those  cases  the 
city  should  be  the  unit,  and  the  city  board  of  education,  with  the  city 
superintendent  at  its  head,  should  take  the  place  of  the  State  central 
bureau. 

The  practical  difficulties  which  arise  in  considering  the  question  of 
professional  Normal  Schools  for  the  State,  do  not  arise,  (at  least,  not 
in  so  great  a  degree)  in  considering  the  question  of  city  Normal  Schools. 
In  every  city,  as  in  our  own,  where  a  good  graded  school  system  is  in 
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operation,  there  need  be  no  lack  of  pupils  who  will  be  sufficiently 
cultured  to  enter  upon  professional  work.  It  is  better  to  take  those 
who  are  to  become  teachers  in  the  city  schools  from  the  graduates  of 
those  schools.    It  is  a  saving  of  time  and  expense. 

One  year's  professional  instruction  after  having  finished  a  thorough 
course  in  our  city  school,  will  be  sufficient:  at  least,  it  will  be  as  long 
a  step  toward  the  ideal  standard  of  Normal  School  work,  as  can  safely 
be  taken  at  present. 

Furthermore,  graduates  of  such  schools  can  best  understand  and 
appreciate  the  work  required  to  be  done  in  them,  and  while  there  may 
be  a  tendency  toward  a  stereotyped  plan  of  proceeding,  from  such  a 
system,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  no  perfect  organization  can  be 
obtained  without  uniformity,  and  hence  no  permanent  results.  The 
graded  school,  the  high  school,  the  Normal  School,  make  a  circle 
complete  in  itself,  and  is  the  only  true  system  for  city  schools. 
Many  large  cities  are  organizing  upon  this  plan,  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  adopted  it  earlier  is  due  to  the  low  esteem  in  which  the 
profession  of  teaching  has  been  held.  The  demand  for  scholarly  at- 
tainment in  the  teacher  has  always  been  low,  and  teachers,  as  do  mem- 
bers of  all  other  professions,  meet  the  demand.  Should  the  demand 
be  for  four  years  of  thorough  academic  instruction,  supplemented  by 
one  year's  professional  instruction,  in  our  State  as  well  as  in  our  city, 
we  should  find  enough  to  meet  the  demand  to  fill  our  schools  with 
trained  teachers.  This  is  not  to  say  that  this  work  must  be  done  in 
five  consecutive  years.  I  understand  very  well  the  correllatives,  pov- 
erty, and  ambition  to  reach  a  higher  plane  of  culture.  The  work 
could  be  graded  and  continued  over  a  longer  time,  and  certificates  for 
the  attainment  of  any  portion  of  it  be  graded,  and  salaries  graded 
according  to  the  kind  of  certificate  held,  and  quality  of  work  done, 
and  only  when  the  full  course  was  completed,  when  knowledge  of 
the  science,  and  skill  in  the  performance  of  the  work  required,  were 
gained,  should  the  diploma  be  given,  and  this  should  be  final.  There 
is  nothing  more  detrimental  in  this  whole  vital  question,  than  this 
placing  of  superiority,  mediocrity,  and  absolute  inferiority,  upon  the 
same  plane,  estimating  them  according  to  no  fixed  standard,  compen- 
sating them  according  to  no  just  measure. 

But  we  have  been  considering  thus  far,  in  regard  to  this  Normal 
School  work,  questions  which  may  be  classed  as  external,  questions  of 
location,  organization,  etc..  etc.     We  only  wish  to  notice  briefly  now, 
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two  or  three  points,  which  may  be  considered  under  the  head  of  the 

INTERNAL   WORK   OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  what  should  this  professional  instruction  consist?  Of  whatever 
else  it  may  consist,  it  surely  should  comprise  studies  like  the  following: 

1.  All  those  studies  which  give  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  being 
to  be  educated.  This  will  include  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  physical;  also  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  healthy  action  of  the  physical  is  possible;  in  short  the 
philosophy  of  making  a  good  animal. 

2.  The  latest  philosophy  of  mind  as  dependent  upon  the  physical, 
with  a  histor}'  of  opinion  upon  this  subject;  how  modifications  come 
thrtfugh  nationality  and  climatic  influences;  also  from  the  perfect  or 
imperfect  action  of  the  laws  of  heredity. 

3.  Studies  which  bear  upon  the  end  for  which  an  education  is  given, 
and  all  knowledge  which  helps  to  determine  what  that  end  is,  as 
shown  in  history;  and  especially  should  the  history  of  attempts  at 
education  at  different  periods  of  the  world's  progress,  with  different 
ends  in  view,  its  failures  and  successes,  and  reasons  for  them,  be 
studied. 

4.  There  should  be  given  a  review  of  all  the  subjects  taught  in  our 
schools,  so  that  there  might  be  a  complete,  thorough,  and  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  the  matter  to  be  conveyed  to  the  mind. 

5.  Methods  of  education.  The  way  of  bringing  the  outer  physical 
to  the  inner  mental,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  underlying  principles 
which  govern  all  correct  methods  of  instruction. 

6.  The  science  of  government,  and  that  especial  department  which 
is  termed  school-government. 

7.  And  lastly,  a  practical  application  of  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods learned  to  the  daily  work  of  the  school-room. 

This  course  of  instruction  would  involve  mooted  questions  which 
cannot  at  present  be  settled  authoritatively,  but  this  leads  us  to  con- 
sider another  part  of  the  work  of  the  Normal  School,  which  is  to 
arouse  in  the  minds  of  its  graduates  the  same  spirit  of  observation,  the 
same  careful  experimenting,  the  same  minute  classifying  and  record- 
ing of  results  as  are  brought  to  the  settlement  of  any  other  scientific 
question. 

Mr.  Tyndal  spends  weeks  and  months  experimenting  in  the  most 
careful  and  painstaking  manner  upon  the  question  of  spontaneous 
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generation ;  not  only  Mr.  Tyndal,  but  a  score  of  other  thinkers  upon 
the  same  subject,  and  they  publish  the  results  of  their  experiments  to 
the  world  in  a  clear  and  exhaustive  manner,  and  then  the  record  is 
filed  away  for  future  reference  and  aid  to  those  who  shall  come  after, 
in  the  same  line  of  thought,  and  in  this  way  a  science  of  biology  be- 
comes possible.  But  where  do  we  hear  of  a  company  of  educators 
experimenting  in  the  same  painstaking  manner  to  demonstrate  the 
vital  questions  of  mental  life;  or  if  those  experiments  have  been  made 
where  do  we  find  the  results  recorded  in  a  systematic  manner? 

Some  of  the  questions  which  require  careful  observation,  are  some- 
thing like  the  following: 

1.  To  what  extent  is  a  healthy  mental  growth  dependent  upon  ex- 
ternal conditions? 

2.  Does  the  mental  nature  of  a  class  of  people  who  have  been  subject 
to  certain  climatic  conditions  for  a  long  time,  differ  from  that  of  a 
class  of  people  who  have  been  subject  to  entirely  different  conditions 
for  the  same  length  of  time  (as  for  instance  German  and  Norwegian)? 
If  so,  what  is  the  kind  and  degree  of  difference? 

3.  Should  differences  in  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion be  made  because  of  this  variation?    If  so,  what  difference? 

4.  What  influence  has  sex  upon  the  mental  nature  of  an  individual  ? 

5.  What  are  the  comparative  results  obtained  from  educating  the 
sexes  separately,  and  together? 

6.  What  is  the  relative  value  of  character  as  formed  in  those  schools 
where  the  moral  and  religious  side  of  the  student's  nature  receives 
equal  or  greater  attention  than  the  intellectual,  and  that  formed  in 
schools  where  that  side  is  ignored,  or  neglected? 

7.  Which  course  of  study  gives  most  complete  and  symmetrical 
mental  development,  the  scientific  or  the  classical  ? 

8.  The  comparative  results  obtained  by  men  and  women  as  teach- 
ers? 

Most  people  have  private  opinions  upon  these  questions,  based  upon 
sentiment  mainly,  but  what  we  need  is  not  sentiment^  but  a  careful 
collection  of  facts,  by  intelligent  observers,  a  close  and  exhaustive 
observation  ranging  over  wide  spaces  of  time  and  distance,  made  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  knowing  the  truth,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  some  pet  theory,  but  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sc?- 
ence  of  education  possible.    Thousands  have  been,  and  are,  making 
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these  observations,  some  thinking,  some  unthinking,  and  are  gaining 
a  vast  amount  of  information  through  their  experience,  which  if  re- 
corded and  systematized  according  to  some  fixed  principles,  and  pub- 
lished in  proper  form,  would  be  of  great  aid  in  settling  vexed  ques- 
tions of  education. 

But  we  hear  it  urged:  "  Those  questions  cannot  be  settled,  the  sub- 
ject is  too  complex,  the  factors  that  go  to  make  the  product  we  call 
mind,  are  too  numerous  to  be  estimated.  The  profession  of  teach- 
ing must  be  empirical."  Difficulty  or  complexity  does  not  deter  other 
scientists  from  investigating  problems  of  interest.  The  chemist  is 
not  wearied  or  disheartened  in  the  pursuit  of  ultimate  elements,  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  matter  examined  or  the 
severity  of  the  analysis  required. 

The  astronomer  in  his  search  for  hidden  worlds  is  not  deterred  by 
the  extreme  difficulty  attending  his  work.  But  supposing  the  ob- 
jection is  right,  that  the  subject  is  too  complex  for  analysis;  that 
point  settled  by  a  process  of  scientific  demonstration  would  be  a  great 
point  gained.  Then- those  people  who  are  cherishing  the  idea  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  science  of  mind,  and  consequently,  of  edu- 
cation, would  have  their  minds  disabused  of  that  fallacy,  and  could 
turn  their  attention  to  more  profitable  fields  of  inquiry. 

Now  it  should  l)e  the  work  of  the  Normal  Schools  in  the  State  to 
collect,  collate,  systematize  the  results  of  intelligent  experiments  and 
observation  of  their  graduates,  and  each  should  report  the  result  of 
its  investigation  to  a  national  center,  which  should  be  charged  with 
the  work  of  supervision,  of  systematizing  and  unifying  the  whole  so 
that  there  might  be  some  standard  authority,  some  unity  of  design 
and  effort,  in  this  great  work  of  education.      Miss  S.  A.  Stewaht. 

Read  at  MUwa*ik*t.  July  Mh. 


^     SMALL  COLLEGES. 

Our  Centennial  Fourth  is  too  lately  past  for  the  toleration  of  any 
very  severe  strictures  upon  such  prejudices  as  are  even  remotely  con- 
nected with  our  political  system;  still,  I  venture  to  suggest  that,  in 
one  direction,  at  least,  such  prejudices  do  exist.  In  the  township,  a* 
the  ultimate  political  division  organized  within  itself,  yet  subordinate 
and  tributary  to  the  county,  in  the  county  having  similar  rela- 
tions to  the  State,  and  the  State  to  the  nation,  we  find  a  sys- 
tem well  adapted  to  governmental  needs.     Why  not  make  the  politi- 
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cal  unit  the  educational  unit  also?  Let  each  township  maintain  a 
system  of  elementary  schools;  give  to  each  county  an  academy,  and 
to  each  State  a  university — a  university  in  name,  but  in  reality  an 
institution  whose  chief  function  it  shall  be  to  furnish  higher  disci- 
plinary or  collegiate  instruction  for  the  State;  and,  finally,  as  a 
grand  cap-stone  to  our  structure,  let  us  have  a  National  University. 
Thus  we  shall  have  an  educational  system  fashioned  after  the  model 
of  our  political  system — every  stone  hewn  to  the  same  pattern,  ever}' 
pillar  cast  in  the  same  mold — from  butment  to  pinnacle  an  edifice 
over  which  the  American  eagle  might  hover  with  peculiar  compla- 
cency. Parts  of  this  scheme  are  confessedly  good ;  to  condemn  it  as 
a  whole  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose.  I  would  simply  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  very  many  dazzled  by  this  or  by  some  analagous 
vision  are  seriously  prejudiced  against  all  such  institutions  as  are  not 
at  once  seen  to  fill  some  niche  therein. 

A  vast  majority  of  our  higher  educational  institutions  are  fitly  and 
sometimes  contemptuously  termed  small  colleges.  These  schools 
seldom  possess  imposing  buildings  or  extensive  endowment  funds. 
They  are  able  to  employ  but  a  limited  number  of  teachers,  and  are 
meagerly  supplied  with  libraries,  apparatus,  and  the  various  auxilia- 
ries of  educational  work.  These  apparently  unfavorable  externals 
strike  forcibly  upon  the  attention,  and  also  give  rise  to  many  dispar- 
aging criticisms— criticisms  which  a  candid  examination  into  the 
work  performed  and  the  results  attained  would  quite  disarm.  Thus, 
there  are  not  wanting  such  questions  as  these:  Are  the  small  colleges 
doing  a  work  that  warrants  their  existence?  Would  not  the  cause  of 
general  education  be  better  subserved  if  they  were  quite  blotted  out, 
or  at  least  restricted  to  preparatory  and  academic  work,  and  their 
students  left  to  seek  collegiate  instruction  in  larger  and  stronger  col- 
leges? To  notice  briefly  a  few  reasons  for  answering  these  questions 
— the  former  with  an  emphatic  affirmative,  and  the  latter  with  an 
equally  emphatic  negative — is  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

Granting,  for  the  moment,  that  the  schools  in  question  do  inferior 
work,  they  are  not  lowering  the  popular  estimate  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Their  published  curricula  differ  in  no  important  particulars 
from  those  of  larger  colleges.  Among  their  professors  they  almost 
invariably  number  some  who  have  received  their  education  in  the 
larger  colleges.  The  communities  in  which  they  are  situated  are 
deeply  interested  in  them.   They  are  making  inquiries  and  comparing 
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their  own  institutions  with  those  more  pretentious.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  conception  of  true  collegiate  training  in  such  a  community 
should  be  less  adequate  than  it  would  be  in  the  absence  of  the  col- 
lege? On  the  contrary,  the  small  college  is  a  direct  and  efficient 
means  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  higher  education  and  an  interest 
therein.  It  is  sometimes  intimated  that  the  money  given  to  small 
colleges  is  so  much  withdrawn  from  the  funds  of  their  greater  u  ri- 
vals," when,  as  is  asserted,  it  could  be  far  more  advantageously  used. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  money  which  is  given  to  these 
schools  is  usually  given  from  some  denominational  or  local  interest, 
and  would  not  be  given  at  all  but  for  the  institution  to  which  it  is 
given.  Again,  the  small  college  may  claim  a  point  in  its  favor.  It 
is  a  direct  means  of  increasing  the  fund  devoted  to  the  work  of  edu- 
cation. But  the  most  common  criticisms  cluster  about  the  idea  that 
our  colleges  are  too  numerous.  Out  of  this  notion  grew  the  kindred 
assertions  that  the  schools  are  in  damaging  competition  with  one  an- 
other, and  that  the  smaller  are  doing  injury  both  to  the  larger  and 
to  their  own  students;  for,  as  the  objector  says,  the  students  are  de- 
prived of  the  superior  advantages  afforded  by  the  larger  institutions, 
and  these  institutions-,  in  turn,  are  robbed  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  increased  number  of  students.  To  quo^e  from  Prest. 
White,  of  Cornell  University:  "The  main  condition  of  advanced  ed- 
ucation is  concentration  of  resources.  *  *  Imperial  Prussia 
sees  this,  and  has  but  eight  Universities.  The  United  States  has  not 
seen  it,  and  the  last  report  of  the  bureau  of  education  shows  that  we 
have  over  three  hundred  and  sixty  institutions  bearing  the  proud 
name  of  College  and  University/'  And  again,  "In  a  vast  majority 
of  the  States  [there  is]  not  a  single  College  or  University  worthy  of 
the  name — only  a  multitude  of  little  sectarian  schools  with  pompous 
names  and  poor  equipments,  each  doing  its  best  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  institution  broader  or  better." 

Are  our  colleges  too  numerous?  Let  us  examine  this  oft-made  ap- 
peal to  the  German  system.  What  is  a  University  ?  Matthew  Arnold,  in 
his  work  on  the  "Higher  Schools 'and  Universities  of  Germany ,** 
says  "the  University  ought  to  provide  facilities,  after  the  general  ed- 
ucation is  finished,  for  the  young  man  to  go  on  in  the  line  where  his 
special  aptitudes  lead  him,  be  it  that  of  language  and  literature,  of 
mathematics,  of  natural  sciences,  or  any  other  line,  and  follow  the 
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studies  of  that  line  under  first-rate  teaching/1  This  is  exactly  what 
the  German  Universities  are  doing,  and  what  they  are  intended  to  do. 
Mr.  Arnold  says,  again:  "But  for  mastership  or  doctorship,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have,  as  is  well  known,  no  examination,  or  an  examin- 
ation which  is  a  mere  form;  they  have  consequently  no  instruction 
directed  to  these  grades;  no  real  University  instruction,  therefore,  at 
all."  And  if  weighed  in  the  same  balance,  would  not  Harvard  and 
Yale,  or  even  Cornell,  be  found  equally  wanting?  As  in  England,  so 
iu  America  we  must  believe  that  such  instruction  has  yet  to  be  or- 
ganized. But  the  mass  of  our  colleges  do  not  aspire  to  University 
work.  Often  has  it  been  reiterated  by  representative  men  that  the 
instruction  given  in  these  schools  is  intended  to  be  simply  "fonna- 
tive.,,  Their  office  is  not  to  teach  specialties,  but  to  furnish  to  the 
student  a  general  liberal  culture.  This  is  precisely  the  work  of  the 
German  gymnasium,  and  in  the  gymnasium  the  college  finds  its  true 
counterpart.  It  is  true  that  the  former  admits  students  at  an  earlier 
age,  and  gives  instruction  in  fewer  branches;  but  it  also  presents 
much  the  longer  course  of  study,  and  drills  far  more  persistently  and 
thoroughly.  It  thus  imparts  a  culture  fully  equivalent  to  the  col- 
lege, else  why  do  so  many  of  our  most  talented  college  graduates  be- 
take themsetves  to  the  German  Universities,  seeking  to  avail  them- 
selves of  instruction  there  provided  for  scholars  no  more  mature  than 
graduates  from  the  gymnasium?  To  these  considerations  we  may 
add  the  testimony  of  such  men  as  Prest.  McCosh  and  Mr.  Arnold. 
The  former,  in  his  paper  on  u  Upper  Schools,"  published  in  the  Inter- 
national Review  for  March.  1874,  translates  the  term  gymnasium  by 
classical  college.  The  latter  assorts  that  the  certificates  issued  at  the 
close  of  the  gymnasium  course  answers  to  the  English  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  According  to  the  statement  from  the  bureau  of 
education  presented  by  Dr.  McCosh  in  connection  with  the  article 
before  alluded  to,  Germany  has  five  hundred  and  sixtj'-four  gymnasia. 
From  the  same  authority  we  find  that  she  has  also  four  hundred  and 
eighty-one  real-schools,  which,  like  the  gymnasia,  present  a  nine 
years1  course  of  study,  and  differ  from  them  mainly  in  the  degree  of 
attention  paid  to  classical  studies.  Thus  the  German  collegiate  insti- 
tutions number  one  thousand  and  forty-five.  In  Gen.  Eaton's  report 
for  the  same  year,  the  mumber  of  collecciate  schools  in  the  United 
States  is  given  at  three  hundred  and  forty-three.    The  two  countries 
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do  not  differ  materially  in  population ;  hence  we  may  say  that  Ger- 
many admonishes  us  of  the  excessive  number  of  our  colleges  by 
maintaining  three  times  as  many  similar  schools  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  an  equal  number  of  youth. 

Is  there  not  here  a  hint  for  the  theorist,  who,  with  head  full  of  an 
ideal  or  national  system  of  education,  looks  upon  existing  higher 
schools  as  a  bed  of  tares,  not  only  overshadowing  the  ground,  but 
pushing  each  other  into  puny  insignificance — a  mass  of  rubbish  to 
be  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  his  own  rare  plant?  Let  him  in- 
duce the  general  government  to  found,  not  one,  but  several  universi- 
ties; let  him  secure  that  each  State  maintain  one  good  college — more, 
if  he  can — and  still  there  will  l>e  work  enough  for  all,  before  America 
will  stand  abreast  with  Germany  in  higher  education.  And  is  there 
not  also  a  suggestion  for  those  who  love  to  compare  our  educational 
system  to  a  fine  edifice,  having  excellent  rooms  both  above  and  be- 
low, but  with  no  stairway  between  ?  In  our  elementary  schools  we 
have  a  very  good  lower  story,  and  in  our  colleges  the  promise  of  a 
stairway,  but  where  is  the  upper  story? 

To  insure  the  best  results,  higher  as  well  as  elementary  education 
must  be  made  easily  accessible  to  all.  Why  is  it  that  while  Germany 
has  2<)0,000  young  men  engaged  in  collegiate  and  preparatory  studies, 
in  the  United  States  there  are  less  than  50,000?  Other  reasons  there 
no  doubt  are,  such  as  our  higher  rates  of  interest,  and  the  compara- 
tively undeveloped  condition  of  our  material  resources;  but  the  main 
reason  is,  that  with  only  one-seventeenth  of  our  extent  of  territory, 
she  has  three  times  our  number  of  collegiate  institutions.  Again  1 
quote  from  Mr.  Arnold.  In  speaking  of  English  University  educa- 
tion, he  says:  "  If  there  is  one  thing  which  my  foreign  experience 
has  left  me  convinced  of— as  convinced  of  as  I  am  of  our  actual  want 
of  superior  instruction,  it  is  this:  that  we  must  take  this  instruction 
to  the  students,  and  not  hope  to  bring  the  students  to  the  instruc- 
tion. *  *  We  must  plant  faculties  in  the  eight  or  ten 
principal  seats  of  population,  and  let  the  students  follow  lectures 
there  from  their  own  homes,  or  with  whatever  arrangements  for 
their  living  they  and  their  parents  may  choose."  If  this  be  true  of 
superior  instruction  in  a  country  not  equal  in  size  to  any  one  of  our 
thirteen  largest  states,  with  how  much  greater  force  will  similar  re- 
marks appl\-  to  true  seeondar}'  instruction  among  us? 
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In  respect  to  education,  the  political  economist's  law  of  supply  and 
demand  seems  to  be  reversed.  That  increased  supply  creates  in- 
creased demand  is  in  general  the  rule.  Accordingly  we  find  many 
colleges  doing  a  kind  of  missionary  work.  Situated  as  they  generally 
are,  remote  from  any  similar  school,  each  enters  upon  the  task  not 
only  of  teaching  those  who  may  be  immediately  desirous  of  its  in-  . 
struction,  but  also  of  educating  the  entire  community  to  an  appreci- 
ation of  such  instruction.  The  process  is  slow,  but  it  goes  forward, 
and  with  it  there  comes  to  the  school  increase  of  substantial  encour- 
agement. Thus,  as  might  be  amply  illustrated  by  facts,  the  school 
gradually  attains  to  an  adequate  support,  and  the  people  within  the 
circle  of  its  influence  come  not  only  to  appreciate,  but  to  possess  the 
culture  which  it  affords. 

The  smaller  colleges  are  largely  engaged  in  preparatory  and  aca- 
demic work,  and  in  these  departments  a  large  number,  perhaps  even 
a  majority  of  their  students,  enter  with  no  intention  of  remaining 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  But  thus  brought  under  the 
influences  and  into  the  associations  of  liberal  culture,  thus  made  to 
feel  its  power  and  value,  hundreds  are  led  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages.  Some  loyally  remain  in  the  school  which  first  opened 
to  them  the  fountain  of  knowledge.  These,  for  the  most  part,  make 
up  its  college  classes.  Many,  at  the  close  of  their  preparatory  stud- 
ies, or  early  in  their  course,  seek  beneath  the  shadow  of  some  re- 
nowned name,  "  superior  advantages/'  Thus  attendance  upon  larger 
colleges  is  not  diminished,  but  increased  by  these  supposed  rivals. 

Our  small  colleges  are  doing  much  for  the  cause  of  education 
which  they  could  not  do  if  restricted  to /preparatory  and  academic 
work.  That  they  are  necessarily  engaged,  to  a  large  extent,  in  such 
work  is  no  fatal  objection  to  their  present  organization.  In  the 
German  gymnasia  are  taught  branches  more  elementary  than  any  in 
our  preparatory  courses,  and  in  the  same  schools  are  pursued  studies 
which  are  not  deemed  at  all  beneath  the  dignity  of  our  best  colleges; 
yet  we  hear  of  no  discord,  and  there  is  no  vociferous  demand  that  the 
higher  studies  be  separated  from  the  lower,  and  taught  in  different 
schools.  But  whatever  results  may  accrue  to  a  college  from  connec- 
nection  with  a  school  of  lower  grade,  the  lower  school  is  benefited. 
Not  only  does  the  higher  work  afford  an  immediate  objective 
point  for  effort  in  the  lower  grades,  but  the  associations  and  influen- 
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ees  which  cluster  about  the  institution  all  tend  powerfully  to  beget 
and  cultivate  an  abiding  interest  in  thorough  scholarship.  The  fact 
that  a  school  is  organized  as  a  college,  and  as  such  has  special  needs, 
stimulates  its  friends  to  special  efforts  in  its  behalf;  and  thus  the 
necessary  equipments  of  the  college  are  often  furnished  above  and 
beyond  the  facilities  which  would  have  been  provided  for  it  as  an 
academy.  In  the  smaller  colleges  a  full  collegiate  course  is  afforded 
to  very  many  students  who,  for  various  reasons,  would  not  go  to  the 
more  distant  and  wealthier  school;  and  of  these  students  no  small 
number  belong  to  that  class  who,  while  they  are  utterly  unable  to 
pay  the  $375  to  $600  at  which  Yale  estimates  the  necessary  annual 
expenses  of  her  students,  can  yet  raise  the  $120  to  $200  at  which 
some  very  good  western  colleges  may  be  attended.        \ 

But  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  small  college  always  does 
inferior  work?  It  labors  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  limited  number  of 
its  instructors  and  in  the  want  of  an  extensive  library,  cabinet,  and 
illustrative  apparatus.  Disadvantages  these  unquestionably  are;  but 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  have  no  offset,  or  that  of  necessity 
the  school  which  has  all  these  wants  supplied  invariably  produces  the 
better  type  of  culture.  A  more  perfect  division  of  labor  is  rendered 
possible  in  the  larger  school  by  the  greater  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed; and  thus  it  would  be  quite  inexcusable  if  the  teachers  did 
not  come  before  their  classes  with  the  better  preparation  to  elucidate 
the  subjects  to  be  considered;  but  they  seldom  come  nearer  to  their 
students  than  the  rostrum  of  the  class  or  lecture  room.  In  the 
smaller  school  the  personal  contact — often  personal  acquaintance  and 
friendship — with  scholarly  men,  though  few  in  number,  constitutes 
an  invaluable  source  of  culture,  and  one  almost  unknown  to  the 
larger  schools.  Whatever  one  has  once  clearly  expressed  in  his  own 
language  has  by  that  very  means  become  a  more  perfectly  apprehend- 
ed and  more  available  part  of  his  own  knowledge.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple must  mainly  depend  the  theory  of  recitation.  In  the  classes  of 
the  small  school  opportunity  is  offered  to  each  student  for  daily  par- 
ticipation in  the  recitations  and  discussions  of  the  class  room — a 
thing  impossible  where  classes  commonly  number  a  hundred  instead 
of  a  dozen  or  a  score.  In  respect  to  library  and  cabinet,  I  will  only 
venture  the  suggestion  that  while  our  college  curricula  remain  so 
crowded  with  work  as  thejr  universally  are,  students  can  derive  no 
considerable  benefit  from  extensive  libraries,  and  as  long  as  a  few 
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weeks  only  are  prescribed  for  the  study  of  sciences,  for  the  mastery 
of  which  years  are  required,  the  instruction  must  be  very  elementary 
and  the  indispensable  means  of  illustration  correspondingly  few  and 
simple.   . 

But  such  considerations  concern  themselves  merely  with  the  me- 
chanical appliances  of  education.  To  these  the  inspiration  of  true 
culture  bears  no  fixed  ratio.  To  beget  in  the  student  a  love  for  the 
study  of  nature;  to  habituate  him  to  keen  and  discriminating  obser- 
vation of  her  laws  and  processes,  and  open  up  before  him  humanity 
in  all  its  noblest  thoughts  and  achievements;  to  nerve  and  inspire  him 
tor  worthy,  persevering,  and  earnest  effort  in  life — these  are  the  true 
ends  of  college  training,  ends  which  are  not  always  attained  with 
pillared  front  and  freocoed  wall,  and  ends  which  are  often  secured 
within  humble  enclosures  of  brick. 

And  finally,  when  something  appears  which  shall  act  more  effici- 
ently, which  shall  diffuse  more  widely  and  perfectly  the  spirit  of  true 
culture,  then  even  their  friends  will  say  let  the  small  colleges  give 
place.  Until  then  it  well  becomes  every  friend  of  higher  education 
to  accord  to  them  at  least  sympathy  and  encouragement,  and  to  the 
noble  men  who  self-sacrificingly  toil  within  their  walls,  all  honor. 

Read  at  Milwaukee,  July  Oth.  Pwight  Kinney. 


The  Practice  of  Teaching  according  to  the  Laws  of  Mental 

Science. 

SPELLING. 

The  faculty  chiefly  employed  in  learning  this  art,  is  memory.  The 
two  things  to  be  remembered  are  the  form  and  sound.  Knowlege  of 
the  first  is  received  through  the  eye;  of  the  second,  through  the  ear. 
Whatever  comes  to  the  mind  through  both  avenues  at  once,  is  more 
strongly  impressed  upon  it,  and  longer  retained  by  the  memory. 
The  form  of  the  word  to  be  learned,  consists  of  two  parts,  the  shape 
of  the  letters,  or  form  absolute,  and  their  arrangement  or  order.  The 
rules  of  orthography,  if  they  are  at  the  command  of  the  learner,  will 
frequently  be  of  service  in  deciding  doubtful  cases,  provided  the  nu- 
merous exceptions  are  equally  well  known.  A  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages  will  assist  in  spelling  words  de- 
rived from  them. 

The  teacher  who  presents  this  branch  to  the  pupil's  mind  through 
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either  the  eye  or  the  ear  exclusively,  will  see  but  little  result  from  his 
labors.  Impressions  repeatedly  received,  are  more  readily  remembered. 
Hence  the  method  that  fails  to  have  liny  missed  words  re-spelled,  at 
least  once,  is  very  faulty. 

It  matters  little  from  what  source  words  are  taken,  provided  they 
are  such  as  are  in  daily  use.  Discard  any  speller,  which  has  one 
familiar  word  in  a  column  of  technical  terms,  unless  your  class  is  re- 
markably thorough  in  common  words.  In  its  place,  take  the  reader, 
newspaper,  county  and  State  map.  The  words  should  be  grouped  by 
topic.  Let  all  the  words  relating  to  furniture,  war,  school,  etc.,  in 
common  use,  constitute  a  lesson,  or  a  week's  work,  according  to  the 
number.  And  then,  perhaps,  French  or  Spanish  derivatives,  collo- 
quial, or  homophonous  words,  will  be  interesting  lessons. 

The  following  method,  if  not  the  best  that  can  be  deduced  from 
the  principles  which  should  guide  the  teacher  of  this  branch,  may 
suggest  something  that  will  suit.  It  is  entirely  practicable  in  com- 
mon schools. 

A  lesson  should  be  assigned  for  study,  of  not  more  than  twenhr- 
five  words,  at  first.  Let  each  pupil  be  provided  with  a  slate,  a  blank 
book  for  the  purpose,  or  better,  a  slip  of  paper  of  sufficient  length 
and  three  inches  wide,  with  his  name  on  the  first  line.  Pronounce 
the  words,  so  slowly  that  all  can  write  them  plainly.  Tell  the  class 
to  change  papers,  each  one  with  his  neighbor.  Pronounce  the  words 
to  be  spelled  orally  by  turn.  Tell  each  one  to  correct  any  mistake 
in  the  paper  in  his  possession,  by  an  underscore,  as  soon  as  the  spell- 
ing of  the  word  is  ascertained,  by  listening  to  the  oral  work.  Have 
the  oral  spelling  done  by  naming  the  letters,  pausing  at  the  end  of 
each  syllable,  but  not  pronouncing  it,  and  naming  the  word  at  the 
close.  Definitions  can  be  required  from  those  spelling  orally,  either 
of  a  part  or  of  all  the  words.  Capitals  in  any  word  should  be  indi- 
cated by  name  in  oral  spelling.  Order  the  monitors  to  collect  the 
papers,  briskly,  and  place  them  upon  the  desk. 

The  teacher  should  now  take  the  papers,  look  over  the  first  one, 
and  the  heavy  undescore  will  show  at  once  the  words  missed.  He 
should  pronounce  the  name  at  the  head  of  the  paper,  when  the  one 
indicated  will  rise;  then  the  words  marked  as  wrong,  to  be  spelled 
orally  by  the  one  standing,  who  is,  of  course  the  one  that  missed 
them.     Proceed  in  this  way  with  all  the  papers. 
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The  teacher  should  retain  the  slips  or  books  for  weekly  and  monthly 
reviews.  If  the  words  are  proper  names,  two  may  write  on  the  board, 
instead  of  papers,  and  while  the  correction  of  the  papers  and  board 
work  is  in  progress,  a  third  may  write  the  words  as  fast  as  they  are 
correctly  spelled,  upon  the  board  as  they  should  be.  This  will  show 
to  the  eye  the  capitals  in  their  proper  places.  Improper  use  of  capi- 
tals should  be  counted  as  errors,  and  every  letter  wrongly  written, 
marked  with  a  perpendicular  dash,  whether  upon  the  board  or  papers. 

River  Falls,  Wis.  Henry  S.  Baker. 


HUNGARIAN  PROVERBS. 

TRANSLATED  FOR  THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

He  who  teaches  others,  learns  also  himself. 

What  one  learns  in  youth  he  does  not  easily  forget  in  old  age. 

Forgetting  is  easy,  learning  is  hard. 

He  who  talks  much,  either  knows  much  or  lies  much. 

The  wise  man,  even  if  he  speaks  little,  says  much. 
'  When  you  give,  give  with  a  good  will. 

The  good  sheep  does  not  bleat  much,  but  gives  much  wool. 

Man  is  borne  by  the  horse,  fed  by  the  ox,  clothed  by  the  sheep* 
guarded  by  the  dog,  imitated  by  the  ape,  eaten  by  the  worm. 

He  who  respects  others,  respects  himself. 

Even  a  blind  man  sometimes  finds  a  penny. 

Who  dares,  wins  (the  rhyme  in  this  proverb  is  untranslatable.) 

Even  a  dog  will  growl,  if  you  strike  his  nose. 

He  who  does  not  undertake  much,  does  not  deserve  much. 

Everybody  feels  his  own  burden. 

The  leaf  does  not  stir  without  wind. 

One  swallow  does  not  make  a  spring. 

Nobody  has  accused  him,  and  yet  he  is  making  excuses. 

He  who  undertakes  much,  finishes  little. 

He  who  begins  in  time,  ends  in  time. 

The  hungry  man  does  not  sing  in  the  same  way  as  the  full  one. 

He  who  is  not  thoughtful  for  the  little,  does  not  deserve  the  great. 

He  turns  his  cloak  to  the  side  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

The  north  wind  does  not  blow  always. 

People  do  not  gather  pearls  on  a  dunghill. 

2-Vol.  VII  No.  II. 
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The  bird  is  not  his  who  shot  it,  but  his  who  eats  it. 

He  who  has  scalded  his  mouth  with  soup,  will  blow  even  his  milk. 

He  aimed  at  another's  dove,  but  shot  his  own. 

As  you  learned  it,  so  you  know  it. 

Go  slowly,  you  will  go  farther. 

Let  us  wait  for  what  luck  will  bring  us. 

The  debtor  pays,  the  sick  man  groans. 

At  home  command,  elsewhere  be  silent. 

Do  not  light  torches  in  the  day  time. 

He  stands  there  as  useless  as  if  he  were  nailed. 

By  his  silence  he  says  more  than  another  by  his  speech. 

Trust  not  the  still  water  or  the  silent  man. 

A  runaway  servant  does  not  tell  any  good  of  his  master. 

Dear  bought  joy  soon  turns  to  sorrow. 

If  we  knew  the  future,  we  should  make  fewer  mistakes. 

He  who  does  not  play  does  not  win,  but  neither  does  he  lose. 

Don't  climb  the  tree,  and  you  wont  fall. 

The  honorable  man  has  no  dislike  to  the  truth. 

Whoever  plays  with  a  dog  must  have  a  stick  in  his  hand. 

The  child  plays,  the  maid  works. 

The  «ecret  leaks  out,  when  the  glasses  rattle. 

He  must  live  at  home,  who  will  live  as  he  likes. 

A  rain  that  has  past,  needs  no  cloak. 

Dew  is  not  rain. 

One  sheep  is  not  a  flock. 

He  is  as  red  as  a  flour  sack. 

White  is  his  house,  but  black  his  bread. 

All  is  not  gold  that  is  yellow. 

Everybody's  friend  is  everybody's  fool. 

All  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 

Every  one  is  lord  in  his  own  house. 

See  and  hear  much  and  speak  little. 

As  the  mother,  so  is  the  daughter. 

So  many  houses,  so  many  kinds  of  manners. 

Better  the  is,  than  the  isn't 

For  the  has  been  the  gipsv  cares  nothing. 

It  is  all  one,  whether  one  drowns  in  the  sea  or  in  the  Danube. 

The  ancient  God  still  lives. 

Whatever  you  keep  back  from  God,  the  devil  gets. 
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What  nature  has  not  given,  often  fortune  offers. 
Whatever  Johnny  has  grown  used  to,  that  John  keeps  on  doing. 
The  wind  fells  the  oak,  but  does  not  harm  the  seed. 
Fox  Lake.  A.  0.  Wright. 


SELECTED, 


OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

[The  following  articles  recently  appeared  in  the  State  Journal  and 
are  reprinted  here  by  the  advice  and  request  of  several  teachers.  They 
are  given  in  the  order  of  their  original  appearance,  and  fully  explain 
themselves.] 

is  IT  A  JOB? 

Editors  State  Journal: — In  view  of  the  fact  that  another  Normal 
School  is  soon  to  be  built  somewhere  in  Wisconsin  I  wish  to  say  that 
my  experience,  as  one  of  the  visitors  appointed  to  inspect  these  insti- 
tutions, has  led  me  to  suspect  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
the  common  saying,  that  they  are  merely  first  class  high  schools,  sup- 
ported for  the  benefit  of  particular  neighborhoods,  at  the  expense  of 
the  whole  State.  This  is  almost  unavoidably  the  case  with  two  at 
least  of  our  Normal  Schools,  those  at  Platteville  and  River  Falls, 
because  these  places  are  so  small  and  so  difficult  of  access  from  the 
rest  of  the  State'  that  the  schools  there  are  obliged  to  depend  on  the 
pupils  dwelling  near  them,  and  to  lower  the  standard  of  admission  far 
enough  to  be  able  to  keep  full  of  such  inmates  as  they  can  get.  In- 
deed, at  Platteville  the  scholars  are  so  poorly  qualified  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  overwork  them  fearfully  in  simply  supplying  them  with 
knowledge,  and  scarcely  any  time  can  be  given  to  teaching  them  how 
to  impart  it.  I  say  from  personal  knowledge  that  the  special  training 
of  teachers,  the  work  for  which  a  Normal  School  is  designed,  is  so  far 
neglected  in  Platteville  that  there  is  less  of  it  done  in  any  whole  term 
than  there  is  in  the  Normal  School  at  Framingham,  Massachusetts, 
in  a  single  week.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  excellent  teachers  at 
Platteville.  It  is  simply  because  they  have  been  placed  where  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  do  anything  but  the  ordinary  high 
school  work.  Such  is  the  Normal  School  we  might  expect  when  it 
is  located  merely  in  order  to  build  up  a  little  out  of  the  way  village. 
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A  Normal  School  which  deserves  the  name  and  really  trains  teachers 
cannot  exist  except  in  a  large  town,  on  some  main  line  of  railroad. 
I  beg  therefore  to  protest  against  having  another  Normal  School  put 
where  it  must  necessarily  be  a  mere  job  for  the  benefit  of  some  one 
village  that  wishes  to  have  its  mechanics  employed,  and  its  boys  and 
girls  taught  the  ordinary  high  school  studies  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole  State.  I  am  not  writing  in  behalf  of  my  own  residence.  In- 
deed I  should  rather  see  a  Normal  School  Department  added  to  the 
University,  at  Madison,  than  have  another  Normal  School  built  up 

anywhere  else.  F.  M.  Holland. 

Bamboo,  Wis. 


Editors  State  Journal: — I  cheerfully  comply  with  the  invita- 
tion in  your  issue  of  yesterday  to  testify  on  the  subject  of  our  Nor- 
mal Schools.  Yet  you  have  so  excellently  answered  the  strictures  of 
your  correspondent,  Rev.  F.  M.  Holland,  that  little  seems  left  for  me 
to  add,  beyond  endorsement  of  your  own  comments. 

Mr.  Holland,  although  a  man  of  fine  culture,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  a  forcible  thinker  and  writer  on  subjects  to  which 
he  has  given  especial  attention,  evidently  does  not  fully  comprehend 
the  educational  situation  of  our  State.  He  last  winter  visited  the 
Framingham  Normal  School,  the  oldest  in  America,  founded  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  located  within  twenty  miles  of  Boston,  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  populous,  wealthy  and  highly  cultured  community  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  ample  means  of  secondary  education  to  be  found 
in  the  country,  and  he  compares  with  that  our  own  Normal  Schools, 
just  fairly  established  in  a  State  only  28  years  old,  as  yet  poorly  pro- 
vided with  means  of  secondaiy  training,  and  whose  people  are  just 
fairly  emerged  from  the  privations  of  frontier  life.  Framingham  gets 
pupils  well  grounded  in  the  elements,  at  least,  of  academic  studies, 
and  proceeds  leisurely  to  add  the  complement  of  professional  train- 
ing. Platteville,  Whitewater,  Oshkosh  and  River  Falls  get  pupils 
mostly  from  the  district  schools,  poorly  grounded  in  the  elements, 
and  with  a  social  cultur&inferior  to  that  of  Framingham  students. 


Our  schools  must  do  theresL  with  the  material  they  have.  Their 
energies  are  necessarily  largely  given  to  "  supplying  them  with  knowl- 
edge;" and  rightly,  for  knowledge  of  subjects  taught  is  at  least  as 
important  as  knowledge  of  good  methods  of  teaching  them.  If  it  is 
not  the  province  of  a  Normal  School  to  give  instruction  in  such 
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branches  as  the  pubils  are  expected  to  teach,  then  our  Normal  Schools 
were  founded  too  early.  They  ought  to  come  only  as  a  comple- 
ment to  a  well  developed  high  school  system.  And  by  parity  of  rea- 
soning, a  State  University  or  a  College  should  not  be  founded,  until 
the  need  of  a  preparatory  department  has  ceased  to  exist.  Always 
carefully  avoid  the  water  until  you  have  learned  to  swim. 

No  one  regrets  more  than  the  managers  of  these  schools,  the  ne- 
cessity that  makes  so  large  a  portion  of  their  work,  for  the  time  being, 
"  academic  "  or  "  high  school "  work.  Both  the  Regents  and  Facul- 
ties would  gladly  commence  the  Normal  work  on  a  higher  plane,  but 
for  the  present  it  is  simply  impossible.  Wisconsin,  with  its  present 
undeveloped  and  unorganized  high  school  system,  cannot  furnish 
better  material. 

Here  I  express  the  belief  that  Mr.  Holland  would  not  find  the  con- 
dition of  things  at  Whitewater  and  Oshkosh  essentially  different  from 
that  at  Platteville.  It  is  not  the  location  of  Platteville  that  is  at 
fault.  The  conditions  of  admission  to  all  the  schools  are  essentially 
the  same,  and  Platteville  has  over  200  of  its  405  pupils  in  the  Normal 
department — about  all  it  can  accommodate.  Whitewater  and  Osh- 
kosh are  both  largely  engaged  in  doing  the  "  academic  "  work  objected 
to  by  your  correspondent. 

Mr.  Holland  asserts  that  "a  Normal  School  which  deserves  the 
name,  and  really  trains  teachers,  cannot  exist  except  in  a  large  town 
on  some  main  line  of  railroad."  This  I  do  not  believe.  It  is  the 
teachers  and  the  appliances  that  make  the  school — not  the  size  of  the 
town,  nor  even  the  railway  conveniences.  The  University  of  Michi- 
gan was  founded  in  a  small  village.  Many  of  the  best  schools  of 
New  England  were  started,  and  still  remain,  in  small  towns.  Our 
Whitewater  is  not  large,  yet  I  believe  no  town  in  Wisconsin  surpass- 
es it  for  advantages  that  tend  to  foster  a  true  Normal  school.  Con- 
venience of  access  is  a  convenience,  but  nothing  more.  Pupils  will 
prefer  to  go  to  a  good  school  by  stage,  rather  than  to  a  poor  one  by 
a  umain  line  of  railroad."  But  Platteville  is  far  more  accessible 
now  by  its  two  railways  fchan  when  its  old  "  Academy"  was  the  best 
and  most  famous  in  the  State,  and  filled  with  pupils  from  all  South- 
western Wisconsin. 

River  Falls  is  the  only  location  for  a  Normal  school  which  affords 
much  pretext  for  criticism.  This  school  alone  of  the  four  is  not  now 
reached  by  rail.     I  had  myself  grave  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  this 
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location,  before  visiting  that  portion  of  the  State.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  now  think  the  regents  acted  not  unwisely  in  selecting  it.  They 
were  planning  for  the  future.  They  saw  in  prospect  a  dense  popula- 
tion and  permanent  thrift  in  that  fertile  region  beyond  the  great 
stretch  of  comparatively  barren  country  in  which  the  lumber  inter- 
ests had  built  up  sudden  but  temporary  prosperity.  River  Falls  is 
only  twelve  miles  from  one  of  the  great  lines  of  travel,  is  in  the  cen- 
ter of  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  fertile,  and  healthful  portions  of  the 
State,  and  will  soon  be  made  conveniently  accessible  by  an  intersect- 
ing line  of  railws^y. 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  each  quarter  of  the  now  occupied 
portion  of  the  State  has  its  school,  and  the  .more  fully  all  the  geo- 
graphical and  other  proper  facts  governing  the  regents  in  their  selec- 
tion of  the  immediate  location  are  known,  the  firmer  must  become 
the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  disinterested  persons,  that  these  agents 
of  the  State  have  acted  both  conscientiously  and  wisely  in  this  par- 
ticular. That  they  are  open  to  the  imputation  of  "jobbing," 
as  your  correspondent  intimates,  is  a  most  unjust  and  baseless  charge, 
even  as  it  is  a  serious  one.  As  one  of  the  regents  myself,  I  might 
justly  be  offended  at  it,  were  I  not  convinced,  Messrs.  Editors,  from 
personal  acquaintance,  that  the  genial  scholar  who  sent  it  to  you 
must  have  penned  it  just  after  a  weary  wrestling  with  some  unusual- 
ly tough  old  Greek  philosopher,  and  under  the  provocation  of  the  ru- 
mor that  the  foundations  of  the  fifth  Normal  school  were  to  be  laid 
immediately,  somewhere  in  our  northern  wilds. 

In  conclusion,  to  use  his  language,  u  I  beg  to  protest  against"  his 
too  ready  belief  in  a  mere  rumor  of  this  sort,  and  to  ask  him  hereaf- 
ter to  apply  first  to  headquarters  for  answer  to  the  question,  "Is  it  a 
job?"  I  beg  this,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  very  first  premise  is 
false.  A  fifth  Normal  school  is  not  soon  to  be  built.  It  will  be  sev- 
eral years  before  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  will  warrant 
them  in  establishing  another  school.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
existing  four  allows  but  slow  accumulation  of  surplus  resources. 
When  the  time  does  happily  come  for  the  fifth,  let  it  not  be  seriously 
said,  except  on  ample  evidence,  that  its  location  is  a  "job." 

Edwabd  Searixg. 

Maditon,  July  *7th. 

Some  men  are  called  sagacious  merely  on  account  of  their  avarice, 
whereas  a  child  can  clinch  its  fist  the  moment  it  is  born.— Shenstone. 
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PRESIDENT  ANGELL'S  LECTUBE. 

We  reprint  from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  the  following  abstracts  of 
President  Angell's  lecture  before  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association, 
at  the  recent  annual  session  in  Milwaukee: 

Prof.  Angell  took  for  his  subject  the  Philosophic  Study  of  Liters 
ture.  Following  is  a  very  brief  abstract  of  his  remarks:  Whatever 
discussion  may  rage  concerning  other  studies,  all  are  agreed  that  a 
study  of  literature  is  necessary  to  any  one  who  would  be  cultured.  It 
is  a  great  joy  to  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  great  men  and 
women  who  lived  and  wrote  for  all  time.  In  the  study  of  any  litera- 
ture I  would  recommend  that  you  should  first  take  up 

THE  GREATEST  MASTERS 

in  it.  Whoever  knows  Shakespeare  has  gone  a  great  way  toward  a 
mastery  of  the  English  language.  You  should  try  to  obtain  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  author;  he  should  seem  a  reality  to  you.  Some  of  you 
may  have  heard  the  matchless  Thackeray  when  he  read  in  this  coun- 
try, and  I  am  sure  you  can  never  forget  him.  Having  read  the  great 
authors  with  interest  you  may  go  to 

THE  NEXT  RANK  BELOW. 

Addison  Pope  and  others*  You  should  be  careful  to  choose  your 
books  as  friends. — always  taking  those  who  help  you.  Read  with  a 
pen  in  your  hand  and  make  annotations;  discuss  what  you  read  with 
your  friends.  Gome  to  the  study  in  a  high  philosophic  spirit.  Most 
histories  of  literature  are  narrow  and  provincial  in  their  spirit  and 
tone.  These  histories  are  cold  and  lifeless,  they  give  the  birth  and 
death,  the  names  of  works,  and  the  besetting  sin  of  an  author  and 
there  leave  him.  There  is  a  science  of  literature  as  well  as  of  history. 
There  is  some  slight  danger  of 

DISSIPATING  THE  PLEASURE 

of  the  study  in  the  philosophic  method  but  I  think  it  slight.  Indeed 
I  believe  the  interest  would  be  increased.  There  is  seed-time,  growth 
and  decay  in  literature,  as  in  everything  else.  I  believe  you  will  find 
nowhere  great  prose  before  great  poems. 

The  speaker  sketched  in  order  the  poets,  orators  and  philosophers 
of  Greece,  in  support  of  this  theory.  The  same  is  true  of  her  own  lan- 
guage.   There  may  be  some  step  lacking,  but  in  the  main  the  line  is 
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clear.  The  sublimest  epos  in  any  language  is  in  the  first  two  books  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  sweetest  songs  were  sung  by  the  Sweet  Singer 
of  Israel,  thus  showing  that  in  Hebrew  literature  the  same  great  truth 
obtains.  Each  literature  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  national  literature. 
It  is  more;  it  is  the  outcome  of  all  that  has  gone  before.  It  reaches 
back  through  all  time. 
The  speaker  very  eloquently  traced  back 

THE  CONNECTION  IN  LITERATURE 

through  the  ages  of  Greece.  The  Latin  language  was  the  seed  from 
which  the  literatures  of  Western  Europe  sprang.  It  died  into  an  im- 
mortality. It  is  only  the  hopeful  youth  that  thinks  to  bring  forth 
something  new.  Every  year  a  great  troop  of  young  men  go  upon  the 
rostrum  with  poems  and  addresses.  If  a  young  man  only  learns  in 
college  that  it  is  given  to  few  to  bring  forth  even  a  new  metaphor, 
and  that  unless  he  is  certain  that  he  can  excel  Macaulay  and  Addison, 
he  had  better  humbly  imitate  them,  his  father  should  pay  his  bills 
without  a  murmur  for  he  has  learned  much.  Even  our  jokes  are 
nearly  all  2500  years  old. 
There  appears  in 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  MODERN  TIMES 

a  cosmopolitan  spirit.  The  youthful  and  «aged  literatures  react  on 
each  other.  He  showed  at  length  the  vast  influence  of  English  on 
German  literature.  Milton  and  Young  and  Ossian,  and  Addison  and 
Sterne  and  Thompson  led  the  Germans  up  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
great  master  of  all,  Shakespeare.  Then  came  Klopstock,  and  later 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  The  German  literature  called  forth  Scott,  Car- 
lyle,  and  hosts  of  other  English  writers.  Each  literature  is  part  of 
one  stupendous  whole.  We  are  the  heirs  of  an  inconceivable  wealth, 
and  we  should  be  thankful  for  it.  The  far  East,  Judea,  Greece,  Rome, 
France,  and  Germany,  England — each  has  given  us  some  peculiar 
features.    With  the  progress  of  the  race 

THE  GROWTH  OF  LITERATURE 

keeps  pace.  The  scholar  in  pursuit  of  the  study  will  endeavor  to  find 
unity.  He  will  trace  the  connection  between  all  the  stormy  seas  of 
it.  He  will  see  God  in  it  as  plainly  as  in  nature.  There  are  facts  of 
mind  as  well  as  of  matter,  and  the  floods  of  mind  have  been  depositing 
rocks  as  well  as  the  floods  of  water.    The  literature  of  the  world  is 
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sweet  with  all  the  flowers  of  thought  given  to  the  human  race.    Study 
literature,  I  say  to  you,  in  connection  with  all  things.    Turn  your 
ear  to  the  fine  anthem  that  rises  from  the  literature  of  all  ages  and 
lands  in  favor  of  God  the  great  maker  of  human  mind. 
The  lecture  was  very  eloquent  and  was  warmly  applauded. 


MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

"It  can't  be  done,"  said  I,  positively. 

"It  can  be,"  said  my  friend;  "and  what's  more,  if  you  will  come 
down  to  my  school  on  Monday  you  shall  see  it  done." 

"I'll  come;  what  time?" 

"Eleven  o'clock." 

"I'll  be  there." 

We  had  been  having  a  discussion  about  the  best  method  of  teach- 
ing geography.  I  had  insisted  that  it  could  not  be  taught  to  children 
in  such  a  way  that  they  would  be  both  interested  and  profited.  Either 
end  might  be  attained — not  both.  My  friend  had  joined  issue  with 
me,  and  the  discussion  had  ended  in  the  words  given  above. 

I  was  on  hand  promptly  at  eleven  o'clock,  on  Monday.  My  friend 
Clark  was  the  principal  of  a  flourishing  private  school.  He  met  me 
cordially,  and  took  me  into  his  recitation  room. 

"So  you  keep  up  the  custom  of  sending  classes  to  the  teachers?" 

"Yes;  we  like  it  much  better  than  the  modern  plan." 

The  room  was  rather  small.  It  contained  a  circular  table,  a  side 
staud,  and  several  chairs.  On  the  central  table  was  a  circular  tray, 
the  diameter  of  which  was  some  six  inches  less  than  that  of  the 
stand.  It  was  filled  with  fresh  clay.  On  the  side  table  was  a  covered 
wooden  box. 

I  had  scarcely  time  to  notice  thus  much  before  the  class  entered. 
There  were  four  girls  and  two  boys.  At  the  word  of  command,  one 
brought  from  the  box  half  a  dozen  tin  spatulas,  and  distributed 
them. 

"  What  country  do  we  take  to-day?"  asked  the  master.  Every 
hand  was  raised. 

"Clara?"    "Africa."    "Right.    Fred  may  begin." 

A  roguish  little  fellow  began  marking  on  the  clay  the  outlines  of 
the  northern  coast. 
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"What  lies  north  of  Africa,  Rosie?" 

"The  Mediterranean  Sea." 

"Right.    What  is  north  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Charley ?" 

"Europe." 

"  Right.    Mamie  may  go  on,  Fred." 

Mamie  took  the  instrument  and  finished  the  coast-line,  the  master 
meantime  questioning  the  rest  of  the  class  regarding  the  boundaries, 
position,  etc.,  of  the  country.  The  outline  marked,  all  took  their 
spatulas  and  began  pressing  down  the  clay  outside  the  line. 

"Mention  some  mountains." 

All  hands  were  raised. 

"The  whole  middle  is  a  table-land.1' 

"  Right."  And  in  an  instant  the  children  were  busily  heaping  the 
clay  in  the  center  to  represent  the  table-land. 

"And  now  what  mountains  shall  we  make  first,  Erthilda?" 

"The  Mountains  of  the  Moon." 

"Where  are  they,  Mamie?" 

While  Mamie  replies,  Erthilda  heaps  up  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon.    Soon  the  hands  fly  up. 

"Charley?" 

"  She  hasn't  made  them  right." 

"Erthilda,  not  she." 

"Erthilda  hasn't  made  them  right." 

"  You  may  change  them." 

But  Charley's  attempt  is  hardly  more  successful,  and  finally  Rosie 
has  to  make  them  right.  The  other  mountains  are  formed  by  anoth- 
er pupil,  in  much  the  same  way;  thus  lakes  are  dug  and  rivers  drawn. 
The  outline  of  Sahara  is  lightly  drawn,  and  the  spot  is  covered  with 
sand.  Forests  are  represented  by  clumps  of  high  moss,  and  plains 
by  the  short,  clinging  moss.  Next  they  come  to  the  towns;  and  here 
they  have  much  difficulty.  A  large  wax-headed  pin  represents  a  large 
city;  a  smaller  one  a  city  less  populous;  and  so  on.  Then  there  is 
more  trouble  about  placing  the  cities  on  the  right  river  bank,  or  the 
proper  distance  from  the  coast.    When  this  is  finished — 

"Where  shall  we  put  the  lion?"  asked  the  master,  holding  up  one. 

After  much  discussion  he  is  placed  on  the  southern  part.  Other 
animals  follow.  Finally  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  oceans  are  filled  with 
water,  and  the  class  is  dismissed — dirty,  but  happy — to  the  wash- 
bowls. 
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"And  is  that  all?" 

"By  no  means.  I  could  have  given  you  a  show-recitation,  but 
thought  you  would  prefer  this,  which  shows  our  method  better. 
This  is  the  first  day  they  have  spent  on  Africa.  To-morrow  they  will 
do  the  same  thing  in  a  much  shorter  time,  and  a  little  leisure  will  be 
left  for  them  to  reproduce  it  on  the  board.  Then  they  will  draw 
without  the  clay  model,  and  finally  will  describe  the  whole  without 
aid  of  any  kind." 

"Thus  we  shall  spend  a  little  time  on  accounts  of  the  history,  etc., 
of  the  country.  Livingstone  and  Stanley  will  come  in,  and  DuChail- 
lu,  the  Carthagenians,  and  the  Punic  wars;  Cleopatra  and  Caesar, 
whose  acquaintance  they  have  already  made.  Then  we  shall  take,  in 
the  same  way,  a  detailed  study  of  two  or  three  countries*1' 

"  Do  you  oblige  your  pupils  to  learn  all  the  rivers,  cities,  lakes, 
etc.?" 

"No,  indeed.  For  example,  you  saw  to-day  what  they  took  in  Af- 
rica— fiva  rivers  and  eight  or  ten  cities,  two  mountain  ranges,  three 
lakes." 

By  this  time  another  class  had  come  into  the  room,  and  I  detained 
my  friend  only  to  ask  one  more  question. 

"Is  this  plan  original  with  you?" 

"I  have  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  elsewhere;  it  grew  out  of 
the  needs  of  my  pupils.  I  should  like  sometime  to  give  you  its  his- 
tory.   Good  morning." — New  England  Journal  of  Education. 


Text-Books.— -While  we  can  never  dispense  with  the  use  of  text- 
books, either  for  private  study  or  the  class-room,  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  see  the  time  come  when  the  text-book  shall  occupy  its  proper 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  and  pupils.  As  a  rule  it  may  be 
stated  that  a  teacher  is  not  prepared  to  use  text-books  wisely  until 
he  is  able  to  dispense  with  them  entirely  in  the  unfolding  of  any 
topic  or  study.  The  teacher  who  grasps  the  subject  under  discussion 
need  not  refer  to  books  either  to  aid  his  memory  or  to  increase  his 
knowledge,  and  he  who  does  not  know  the  subject  in  advance  of  his 
pupil  might  as  well  change  places  with  him,  or  both  together  become 
disciples.  The  teacher  who  can  dispense  with  text-books  in  the  class- 
room can  afford  to  use  any  and  all  kinds,  and  the  pupil  who  has 
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learned  his  place  has  certainly  reached  the  point  where  independent 
and  intelligent  study  commences. 

The  English  teachers  of  science  and  art  are  growing  more  accus- 
tomed, we  are  told,  to  illustrating  their  lessons  by  experiment,  and 
are  not  relying,  as  they  were  so  much  in  the  habit  of  doing,  on  ver- 
bal descriptions  and  the  use  of  the  text-book.  In  consequence,  the 
pupils  are  not,  as  was  formerly  so  much  the  case,  dependent  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  memory  only,  and  the  vicious  habit  of  cramming 
without  understanding  is  gradually  becoming  extinct.  What  is  true 
in  England  is  true  in  America,  and  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  true 
teaching,  as  well  as  true  scholarship,  is  the  subordination  of  the  text- 
book to  the  topic  and  the  subject  taught. — New  England  Journal  of 
Education. 


American  Literature. — The  student  of  our  history  seeks  for  in- 
stitutional beginnings  in  the  character  of  the  early  colonies  and  the 
laws  and  customs  which  they  brought  with  them  from  an  older  civi- 
lization; watches  for  the  first  resolution  of  the  new  elements  of  social 
life  in  the  New  World  into  formal  and  orderly  proceeding;  traces  the 
gradual  combination  of  the  particles  of  national  life  into  one  or- 
ganic body;  and  notes  how  independence,  while  consolidating  by  a 
rapid  process  the  several  parts,  was  but  one  prominent  sign  of  a  des- 
tined union  which  it  accelerated  but  did  not  produce.  No  one  simply 
reads  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  date  of  its  formal  in- 
stitution a  hundred  years  ago.  So  the  student  of  our  literature,  car- 
rying back  his  inquiry  to  the  first  beginnings  of  literary  activity  on 
this  continent,  as  he  reads  in  succession  the  representative  writings 
perceives,  as  he  could  not  by  the  study  of  any  formal  history,  that 
spiritual  growth  and  change  which  in  a  man  we  know  to  be  the  last 
and  finest  result  of  our  analysis,  and  in  a  nation  can  never  be  lost 
sight  of  if  one  aims  to  know  the  nation  as  a  separate,  independent 
body. — Recent  Literature,  in  May  Atlantic. 


Some  men  are  called  sagacious  merely  on  account  of  their  av- 
arice, whereas  a  child  can  clinch  its  fist  the  moment  it  is  born. — 
Shenstone. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 

RIGHTS  AND  POWERS  OF  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  Can  a  district,  after  designating  a  site,  designate  a  different  one 
without  rescinding  the  previous  vote? 

A.  A  formal  rescinding  vote  would  be  proper,  but  it  is  probable  the 
second  vote  would  in  its  terms  have  the  effect  to  rescind  the  previous 
one.     If  so,  and  if  so  understood,  that  would  be  sufficient. 

Q.  Can  a  minority  appeal  from  a  vote  to  build  a  school  house  only 
15  x  17,  altogether  too  small? 

A.  An  appeal  would  lie,  but  such  a  school-house  might  be  large 
enough  for  a  very  small  school. 

Q.  Can  a  district  itself  break  up,  sell  its  school-house,  etc.,  so  as  to 
avoid  taxation? 

A.  A  district  cannot  create  itself — it  is  first  formed  by  the  town  board. 
It  cannot  destroy  itself;  if  it  needs  to  be  extinguished,  this  is  also  to 
be  done  by  the  town  board.  The  law  does  not  intend  that  it  shall 
sell  any  property  except  when  not  needed,  as  in  case  a  new  school- 
house  is  built.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  law  that  all  settled  territory 
shall  be  in  some  district,  and  help  support  public  schools,  and  that  all 
children  have  a  school  to  go  to.  If  any  district  becomes  too  feeble  to 
have  a  school,  it  should  at  once  be  dissolved  and  its  territory  put  in 
other  districts.  The  town  board  need  not  wait  two  years,  if  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  district  ought  to  be  dissolved.. 

DISTRICT  MEETINGS— VOTING. 

Q.  If  an  annual  meeting  is  not  called  to  order  till  8,  p.  m.,  is  its 
action  then  legal? 

A.  Waiting  awhile  for  the  voters  to  come  would  not  be  a  serious 
departure  from  the  law,  but  rather  would  help  to  carry  out  the  inten- 
tion of  the  law  that  the  action  of  the  meeting  be  a  fair  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  district.    Moreover  time-pieces  often  differ  greatly. 

Q.  The  director  called  the  meeting  to  order,  put  the  motions,  and 
in  short  presided  without  being  elected.    Was  the  meeting  legal? 

A.  It  should  not  be  considered  illegal  because  a  presiding  officer  was 
not  formally  elected.  If  the  meeting  acquiesced  silently  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  director,  that  is  enough,  though  not  the  best  way. 
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Q.  Is  voting  by  acclamation  at  a  district  meeting  legal? 

A.  Any  common  method  is  legal — acclamation,  raising  of  hands, 
ayes  and  noes,  or  ballot.    A  vote  to  borrow  money  must  be  by  ballot. 

Q.  If  a  vote  is  to  be  taken  by  u  raising  the  right  hand  "  can  a  one- 
armed  man's  vote  be  counted,  he  raising  his  left  hand? 

A.  His  vote  could  not  legally  be  rejected. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIE8  OF  DISTRICT  OFFICERS. 

Q.  If  an  out  going  district  officer  refuses  to  deliver  up  books,  etc., 
what  is  to  be  done? 

A.  Chapter  156,  revised  statutes,  points  out  the  remedy. 

Q.  Can  an  outgoing  treasurer  pay  orders  if  no  new  one- is  elected 
or  appointed,  say  for  a  month  or  two? 

A.  Not  after  the  expiration  of  ten  days  from  the  annual  meeting. 
He  then  ceases  to  have  any  power  to  act. 

Q.  Can  a  district  treasurer  put  money  in  a  bank  on  interest? 

A.  He  has  no  authority  to  do  so;  he  must  have  the  funds  ready  at 
call,  wherever  deposited  or  kept. 

Q.  Can  the  director  be  bondsman  for  the  treasurer? 

A.  Not  within  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  law.  He  must  u  ap- 
prove "  the  bond,  which  implies  a  third  person. 

Q.  Can  a  district  clerk  return  a  tax  after  the  time  fixed  by  law  has 
gone  by? 

A.  The  law  requires  him  to  return  taxes  by  the  1st  Monday  in 
November,  but  the  return  would  not  be  void  after  that  and  the  town 
clerk  is  to  assess  any  tax  "received  by  him  in  time  therefor;"  though 
after  said  1st  Monday.    (Sec.  63.) 

ENUMERATION  AND  RIGHTS  OF  PUPILS. 

Q.  Are  married  persons  under  20  to  be  enumerated,  and  can  they 
attend  school?  . 

A.  Certainly;  the  law  does  not  exclude  them  from  school. 

Q.  Should  not  the  pupils  at  the  Industrial  School  be  enumerated 
in  this  district? 

A.  No,  they  are  not  "  residents  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 
The  district  does  not  educate  them;  they  are  the  wards  of  the  State, 
as  are  children  in  any  similar  State  institution. 

Q.  If  20  pupils  are  omitted  one  year,  in  the  enumeration,  can  they 
be  added  the  next  year,  and  additional  money  drawn  on  them? 
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A.  No,  that  would  be  illegal.  If  omitted  by  mistake,  the  money 
due  can  be  obtained  under  chapter  300, 1873.    (School  code,  p.  7.) 

Q.  Are  the  pupils  in  a  free  high  school  to  be  enumerated  like 
others? 

A.  Just  the  same. 

Q.  If  scholars  from  another  district  persist  in  coming  to  our  school 
though  refused  admission  by  the  board,  can  they  be  legally  ejected 
by  the  board? 

A.  Pupils  who  have  no  legal  right  in  the  school  can  be  ejected  if 
necessary,  if  they  refuse  to  leave  on  request. 

DUTIES  OF  TEACHERS— GERMAN. 

Q.  Is  a  teacher  holding  only  a  third-grade  certificate  obliged  to 
teach  higher  arithmetic? 

A.  The  law  knows  nothing  about "  higher  arithmetic."  If  a  teacher 
contracts  to  teach  a  common  school,  he  must  teach  all  the  legal 
branches  as  far  as  the  pupils  require.  He  should  look  out  and  not 
undertake  to  teach  a  school  which  is  too  "  forward  "  for  him. 

Q.  Can  German  be  taught  on  Saturday,  and  must  the  teacher  hold 
a  certificate? 

A.  The  law  merely  allows  a  foreign  language  to  be  taught  otie  hour 
each  day,  either  by  the  teacher  or  a  "  proper  instructor."  The  latter 
need  not  hold  a  certificate.  If  a  "  German  school "  is  taught  on  Sat- 
urday, it  is  outside  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  its  expense  cannot 
lawfully  be  defrayed  from  the  funds  belonging  to  the  district,  nor  can 
it  be  counted  on  the  school  term. 

LEGAL  SCHOOL  TERM. 

Q.  Can  a  school  of  2i  months  with  two  teachers,  count  as  five 
months? 

A.  As  well  ask  if  a  graded  school  with  5  teachers,  is  a  five  months 
school.  The  school  must  continue  5  months,  to  meet  the  require- 
ment of  the  law,  whatever  number  of  teachers  may  be  necessary  or 
may  be  employed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  What  is  the  proper  official  title  of  the  State  Superintendent? 

A.  Originally,  in  the  constitution  and  earlier  laws,  "  State  Super- 
intendent" merely;  in  some  later  laws,  "of  Public  Instruction. "  is 
added.    This  will  be  corrected  in  the  revision  of  the  statutes  no  doubt. 

Q.  Our  school  board  having  determined  the  amount  of  school  tax 
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necessary,  and  it  having  been  duly  certified  to  the  city  council,  must 
they  proceed  to  levy  the  same,  that  is  can  the  levy  be  enforced? 

A.  It  was  so  held  in  the  case  of  State  ex  rel.  Ordway  vs.  Mayor  of 
Beaver  Dam,  (11  Wis.,  65,)  and  the  supreme  court  sustained  the  circuit 
court  in  awarding  a  peremptory  mandamus  to  compel  the  common 
council  to  raise  the  school  tax  certified  to  be  necessary.  I  think  it 
would  be  so  held  in  your  case.  It  is  the  policy  and  will  of  the  State 
to  have  public  schools  established  and  maintained  in  every  munici- 
pality. The  legislature  must  provide  for  this,  by  law.  (Cons.,  Art. 
X,  Sec.  3.)  No  city  charter  can  .be  supposed,  because  of  lack  of 
positiveness  in  its  language,  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  its  common 
council  to  disregard  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State,  in  this  matter, 
as  well  as  the  legal  action  of  a  school-board  under  those  laws. 

Q.  If  we  adopt  the  town  system,  must  existing  contracts  be  carried 
out,  in  each  district? 

A.  That  would  be  proper.  If  you  as  a  district  have  a  school  .run- 
ning, you  have  the  benefit  of  it;  if  you  have  just  built  a  new  school- 
house,  not  all  paid  for,  you  have  the  credit  of  the  expenditure,  under 
section  35,  township  law.  The  vote  of  adoption  does  not  rescind 
contracts. 


Questions  quite  outside  the  scope  of  this  Department  of  the  Jour- 
nal are  sometimes  asked.  Answers  to  them  will  do  no  harm  how- 
ever, unless  incorrect. 

ELECTING  PRESIDENT. 

Q.  Can  an  elector  of  President  and  Vice-President  vote  differently 
from  "the  ticket?" 

A.  The  Constitution  knows  nothing  about  the  ticket  of  any  po- 
litical party.  The  theory  is  that  the  electors  vote  for  whom  they 
please,  not  for  some  one  selected  beforehand.  The  practice  is  just  the 
opposite.  The  electors  elected  by  each  party  are  expected  to  vote  for 
the  candidate  of  that  party.  They  are  not  prohibited  by  law  from 
doing  otherwise. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  each  State  having  one  vote,  in  case  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  called  upon  to  elect  the  President? 

A.  Just  what  it  says — one  vote.  The  character  of  that  one  vote 
will  depend  of  course  upon  the  "  politics  "  of  the  majority  of  the  del- 
egation from  each  State.    Or  there  might  be  a  tie. 
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EDITORIAL. 


SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  busy  season  of  labor  is  over ;  long  evenings  are  at  hand,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  intellectual  and  social  culture  are  more  abundant.  How  best  to  im- 
prove the  leisure  time  of  the  long  winter  season,  is  a  most  important  question. 
We  plead  for  the  devotion  of  a  good  portion  of  it  to  intellectual  pursuits — to 
enlarging  trffc  bounds  of  knowledge,  to  a  better  and  fuller  comprehenson  of 
the  world  wb  live  in,  to  a  fuller  and  higher  enjoyment  of  life  through  in- 
creased  power  to  "make  the  most  of  it."  Let  especially  every  young  man  and 
young  woman  seek  to  conquer  and  add  to  his  intellectual  domain  during  the 
coming  winter,  some  new  territory.  We  give  a  few  practical  hints  as  to  how 
this  may  be  done. 

1.  Through  the  very  best  possible  use  of  school  privileges  by  those  who 
enjoy  them.  Fortunate  are  those  who  have  the  advantages  of  good  systematic 
instruction,  such  as  can  be  had  in  our  University,  our  Normal  Schools,  our  Col- 
leges and  our  better  High  Schools.  All  intellectual  culture  must  be  "self-culture," 
but  self-culture  is  most  rapid  and  profitable,  other  things  being  equal,  when 
the  "environment,"  the  circumstances,  are  most  favorable.  And  no  other 
conditions  are  to  be  compared  with  those  of  an  excellent  school.  Is  there 
any  greater  folly  than  the  folly  of  wasting  the  inestimably  precious  days  of 
school  life  in  careless  indifference  and  idleness  ? 

2.  Through  the  careful  reading  of  good  books  and  periodicals.  In  or  out 
of  school  every  one  should  devote  some  portion  of  his  time  to  general  reading. 
A  good  book  and  a  good  newspaper  are  scarcely  second  in  importance  to  a 
good  school. 

A  good  newspaper  we  hold  to  be  o>u  of  the  very  best  means  of  general  Intel- 
lectual  culture  afforded  by  modern  civilization.  No  human  being  who  aims 
to  lead  a  life  worthy  of  citizenship  in  a  country  and  age  like  ours,  should  fail 
to  be  an  habitual  reader  of  at  least  one  first-class  paper.  Let  this  be  one  of 
the  best  metropolitan  journals.  While  New  York  has  many  able  and  excel- 
lent newspapers,  we  are  inclined,  upon  the  whole,  from  personal  experience 
and  acquaintance,  to  recommend  to  teachers,  and  to  all  young  people  who  are 
seeking  to  be  intelligent,  the  New  York  Ecening  Pest,  as  the  paper  most  happily 
combining  in  itself  literary  merit,  varied  information,  an  unpartisan,  scientific 
spirit  of  truth-seeking,  and  a  general  make-up  that  pleases  and  instructs  with- 
out wearying.  We  wish  every  young  teacher  among  our  subscribers  who  does 
not  already  take  it,  would  send  for  a  specimen  number  to  Wm.  C.  Bryant  &  Co., 
New  York  City,  and  thus  personally  ascertain  the  character  of  the  paper,  the 
terms,  etc.  Mr.  Bryant  is  the  veteran  poet,  the  author  of  "  Thanatopsis  "  and 
other  poems  that  have  become  household  treasures  of  our  literature.      The 

semi-weekly  edition  of  the  Po*t  is  the  most  desirable  to  those  who  can  afford 
s-Vol.  VII  No.  11. 
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it.  By  clubbing  together,  two  or  three  teachers  in  the  same  school  can  obtain 
this  at  trifling  cost  and  common  advantage. 

Again,  a  good  book  is  a  fertile  source  of  intellectual  profit  and  pleasure,  of 
enlarged  ideas,  nobler  living.  All  knowledge  is  recorded  in  books,  and  he 
who  has  access  to  them  commands  the  world.  He  can  there  find  at  his  will  and 
leisure  the  story  of  the  earth's  formation,  the  history  of  all  nations,  the  pro- 
gress of  arts,  the  discoveries  of  science,  the  biographies  of  illustrious  indi- 
viduals, the  views  and  thoughts  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  our  race  of  all  ages 
and  countries. 

Might  not  a  young  person  be  less  profitably  employed  durf%  the  coming 
winter  than,  for  instance,  in  getting  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  histo- 
ry of  the  English  People,  from  the  admirable  book  we  have  elsewhere  briefly 
noticed  ?  How  many  of  our  readers  who  know  next  to  nothing  of  this,  "  one 
of  the  grandest  of  human  stories,"  will  at  once  earnestly  set  about  mas- 
tering  this  single  volume,  so  that  the  return  of  Spring  shall  find  him  wiser 
.and  nobler  for  the  knowledge  of  the  past  fourteen  centuries  of  his  own  ances- 
>tors'  history?  We  have  no  space  for  the  mention  of  other  worshipful  books 
of  history,  biography,  science,  travels,  fiction,  etc.,  whose  acquaintance  all  cul- 
tivated persons  have  made,  and  whose  possession  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
student. 

4.  Debating  Societies,  and  all  associations  for  general  literary  purposes,  are 
^valuable.  The  regular  habit  of  discussing  set  questions,  involving  previous 
investigation,  and  the  observance  of  parliamentary  rules,  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  intellectual  culture  a  young  man— yea,  or  a  young  woman — can 
have.  It  strengthens  all  the  mental  powers,  gives  clearness  of  thought  and 
fluency  of  speech,  promotes  self-control  and  self-confidence,  and  leads  to  a  taste 
for  things  intellectual.  A  debating  society  ought  to  be  connected  with  every 
school  when  there  are  pupils  old  enough  to  profit  by  it.  Let  the  teacher  be 
interested  in  it,  assist  in  its  management,  and  see  that  all  judicious  rules  are 
observed  by  the  members. 

The  presentation  of  written  essays  may  often  be  profitably  mingled  with 
discussion.  "While  talking  makes  the  ready  man,  writing  makes  the  exact 
man.  It  must  of  course  not  be  forgotton,  in  either  case,  that  only  reading 
makes  the  full  man.  Without  reading,  the  investigation  of  facts  and  authori- 
ties in  books,  both  talking  and  writing  will  be  in  themselves,  to  a  large  extent, 
unfruitful. 

5.  Another  profitable  means  of  both  intellectual  and  social  culture,  suited  to 
the  season,  can  be  found  in  a  course  of  lectures.  There  is,  in  a  spoken  lecture — 
the  work  of  any  cultivated  man  of  intellectual  honesty  and  earnestness — an 
element  of  power  not  to  be  found  in  mere  printed  words.  To  see  and  hear  a 
man  who  has  conquered  a  right  to  be  heard  and  heeded  on  any  subject  is  itself 
an  inspiration.  The  argument  he  makes,  or  the  story  he  tells,  is  not  all.  In 
what  way  did  he  conquer?  Whence  his  power  to  argue?  How  came  he  by 
the  facts  of  his  story?    The  man  himself,  always  more,  and  often  greater,  than 
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his  words,  is  a  primary  or  secondary  force  with  the  lecture.  He  is  an  example 
of  culture.  He  shows  the  worth  of  study.  He  illustrates  the  power  ot  ideas. 
He  stirs  the  imagination  of  the  young.  The  man  Emerson,  or  Bayard  Taylor, 
is  greater  than  his  lecture.  And  a  hundred  see  the  man  and  hear  the  words 
where  one  reads  his  book. 

A  course  of  good  lectures  is  always  stimulating  and  ennobling,  and  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  why  every  considerable  village  in  the  State  may  not  have 
a  course  the  coming  winter.  There  is  almost  always  good  home  talent  that 
can  be  made  available,  and  the  expense  of  a  course  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  lec- 
tures, need  not  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  village  of  500  inhabitants. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  arrangements  for  courses  are  now  being  made  in 
many  places,  and  with  excellent  prospects  of  success.  By  proper  management 
success  can  always  be  assured.  A  thorough  canvass  for  the  sale  of  season 
tickets,  careful  selection  of  lecturers  and  subjects,  and  proper  advertising,  ought 
always  to  insure  against  pecuniary  loss,  and  will  in  most  cases  secure  a  bal- 
ance of  profit  for  a  library  or  other  worthy  local  enterprise.  A  very  good 
plan  is  indicated  in  the  following  paragraph  from  a  recent  number  of  a  Min- 
eral Point  paper : 

"  In  order  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  course  of  lectures  upon  topics  of 
general  interest,  a  number  of  citizens,  between  fifty  and  one  hundred,  have 
agreed  that  should  the  sale  of  tickets  be  insufficient  to  meet  expenses,  they 
will  each  hold  themselves  liable  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  amount.  It  is 
expected  that  a  most  excellent  course  will  be  provided,  and  that  the  people 
generally  will  appreciate  the  privilege  to  such  an  extent  that  there  will  be  no 
need  to  call  upon  the  signers  to  make  up  a  deficit.  The  paper  referred  to  is 
still  in  circulation  for  signature." 

One  of  the  moat  successful  course*  in  the  State,  last  winter,  was  a  series  ef 
"Historical  Lectures"  at  Whitewater,  primarily  designed  for  the  historical 
classes  of  the  Normal  School,  but  largely  attended  by  the  intelligent  citizens 
of  the  village.  For  the  benefit  of  those  now  meditating  lecture  courses,  we 
give  the  names  cf  the  s|x  lecturers  and  the  subjects  of  the  above  course: 

Prof.  J.  D.  Butler—  "Yankee  on  the  Nile." 

Prof.  Edward  Searing—  "  Mohammedanism." 

Pres.  A.  L.  Chapin— 'The  Celts  and  their  Influence." 

Rev.  Charles  Caverno  —  "  Magna  Charta." 

Rev.  T.  P.  Sawin  —  u  Mirabeau." 

Hon.  E.  A.  Calkins  —  44  Wallenstein." 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  VISITORS. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  appointed  the  following  official  visitors  to  the 
State  Normal  Schools  for  the  current  school  year,  1876-7: 

Plattevillb.  :  Hon.  P.  A,  Ortou,  Darlington ;  Prof.  J.  B.  Parkinson,  Madi- 
son;  Supt.  D.  H.  Flett,  Kenosha. 

Whitewater:  James  Mac  Alistcr,  Esq.,  Milwaukee;  President  E.  H.  Mer- 
rill,  Ripon;  Rev.  T.  P.  Sawin,  Janesville. 

Oshkoah:  Prof.  S.  H.  Carpenter,  Madison;  Prof.  W.  C.  Sawyer,  Appleton; 
Principal  L.  W.  Briggs,  Green  Uay. 

River  Falls:  President  W.  C.  Whitford,  Milton;  Supt.  Amos  Whiting, 
Trempealeau ;  Principal  W.  8.  Johnson,  New  Lisbon. 
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WANTED. 

The  Stale  Superintendent  is  in  constant  receipt  of  letters  from  teachers,  in 
and  oat  of  Wisconsin,  asking  aid  in  obtaining  positions.  With  the  best  wishes, 
he  is,  however,  seldom  able  to  afford  help.  For  every  ordinary  vacancy  that 
comes  to  his  knowledge,  there  are  at  least  half  a  score  of  •  local  applicants. 
The  average  teacher  is  far  more  "numerous  "  than  the  average  schsol.  But  it 
is  nevertheless  as  true  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  as  in  any  other,  that 
"there  is  room  above.*'  In  the  very  highest  ranks  experienced  talent4s  in 
constant  demand.  For  several  important  positions  in  this  State  there  has  been 
a  long  and  fruitless  search  after  the  right  sort  of  teachers — those  of  "  undoubt- 
ed power  to  train  mind." 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  the  following  communication,  just  received 
from  one  of  our  best  known  principals,  which  we  publish  with  the  hope  that 
some  may  feel  u  called  "  by  his  inquiry.  The  editors  of  the  Journal  will 
take  pleasure  in  putting  such,  If  desired,  in  communication  with  the  writer. 
We  know  of  another  school  where  two  strictly  firtl-ckm  female  teachers  are 
needed,  to  whom  good  salaries  would  be  paid. 

,  Oct.  24,  T6. 

Editors  Journal  op  Education: 

Please  inform  me  where  I  may  see  female  teachers  of  first  class  ability  at 
work  in  school.  I  wish  to  secure  the  services  of  teachers  who  have  experi- 
ence, ample  literary  qualifications,  and  who  possess  undoubted  power  to  train 
mind.  Respectfully,  . 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

The  mooted  question  of  the  proper  functions  of  the  Normal  School  has  re- 
ceived  considerable  attention  in  the  Journal  during  the  present  year.  We 
give,  in  this  issue,  some  further  contributions  to  the  discussion.  The  radical 
paper  of  Miss  Stewart  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  also  the  criticism  of  Mr. 
Holland,  and  the  reply  of  the  State  Superintendent — the  first  two  of  the  four 
articles  'by  these  gentlemen,  referred  to  in  our  September  number.  Mr. 
Holland's  second  letter  and  the  reply  will  appear  next  month. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Miss  Stewart's  views  are  similar  to  those  of  Mr. 
Holland,  so  far  as  they  have  regard  to  the  location  of  the  schools  and  the 
character  of  the  work  performed  in  them.  We  believe  that  these  critics  are 
both  wrong.  Neither  has  a  full  comprehension  of  the  facts  in  the  case  as  a 
whole.  They  both—and  especially  the  former — have  in  mind  an  ideal  system, 
with  schools,  teachers,  school-officers,  and  a  public  sentiment  different  from 
those  actually  existing  in  our  State. 

We  do  not  here  propose  any  discussion  of  this  subject.  We  wish  to  remark, 
simply,  and  we  trust  our  "  language  is  plain,"  that  it  would  be  well  for  those 
who  essay  sweeping  criticisms  upon  the  character  of  nearly  all  the  Normal 
Schools  in  this  country,  first,  through  careful  observation  and  reflection,  to 
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know  something  about  the  conditions  of  the  problem  they  so  boldly  attack 
What  shall  be  said,  for  instance,  of  such  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Holland,  of  the  facts  in  our  own  Normal  system,  as  allows  him  to  suppose 
that  tuition  is  free  to  all  pupils  in  the  schools,  whether  in  the  Normal  depart- 
ment or  not?  Then  here  comes  the  School  Bulletin  for  September  (received  Oc- 
tober 6th),  with  the  following  surprising  question  In  its  leading  editorial,  M  A 
Thought  on  Normal  Schools,"  anent  the  Whitewater  Normal :  *'  Why  should 
the  citizens  of  the  whole  State  be  taxed  to  maintain  an  extra  graded 
school  in  Whitewater,  for  instance  ?"  There  are  in  the  same  article  three 
other  distinct  allusions  to  the  support  of  our  Normal  schools  by  general  taxa- 
tion (/),  when  not  one  penny  for  their  support  has  been  derived,  or  is  ever 
likely  to  be  sought,  from  that  source.  Yet  the  writer  concludes  by  u  submit- 
ting the  proposition  that  nearly  all  such  money  [devoted  to  the  Normal 
Schools]  is  misappropriated.'1 

We  will  charitably  ascribe  all  this  to  the  extreme  facility  with  which  misin- 
formation, like  an  epidemic,  is  absorbed  and  propagated  during  our  quadren- 
nial political  amentia.  We  do  hope  our  Normal  School  critics  will,  after  the 
election,  return  to  the  sober,  scientific  methods  of  ample  investigation  and 
careful  statement. 


READING  FOR  THE  YOUNG.. 

In  a  circular  touching  "St.  Nicholas,  an  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Boys  and 
Girls/'  published  by  Scribner  A  Co.,  New  York,  we  find  some  remarks  as  to 
the  matter  of  the  reading  of  the  young,  so  just  and  timely  that  we  give  them 
below.  We  think  the  publishers  of  the  magazine  in  question  are  quite  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  It  is  issued  with  a  further  purpose  than  merely  to  amuse 
and  instruct  children,  and,  to  obey  Iago's  injunction,  "Put  money  in  thy 
purse;1  though  these  are  undeniably  prime  motives,"  they  claim : 

"  St.  Nicholas  is  also  intended  to  be  a  silent,  but  earnest  protest  against  the 
trashy,  poisonous  stuff  which  millions  of  children  are  reading  to-day,  either 
secretly  or  under  cover  of  their  parents'  ignorance  or  carelessness. 

"  An  examination  of  the  periodicals  for  sale  at  many  of  our  news-stands 
will  satisfy  any  one  of  the  dangerous  character  of  much  of  the  widely-circu- 
lated and  paying  juvenile  literature  of  the  day.  Of  late,  the  public  press 
has  been  constantly  calling  the  attention  of  parents  to  this  danger,  but  they 
do  not  sufficiently  heed. 

u  If  a  child  is  only  fond  of  his  book,  few  parents  inquire  as  to  what  the 
book  may  be.  Some  of  the  worst  so-called  juvenile  publications  have  a  su- 
perficial effect  of  instruction  and  morality,  while  their  real  hold  upon  the 
children  is  in  stories  calculated  to  stimulate  unhealthy  imagination  and  give 
false  and  (to  the  young)  fascinating  views  of  life. 

'♦The  only  cure  for  the  evil  is  to  give  the  children  lively,  interesting  ami 
pure  reading,  which  will  supplant  the  hurtful  sort." 
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Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States.  Special  Report  from  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Part  I.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office. 
This  immense  Report,  of  1187  pages,  issued  by  Commissioner  Eaton,  is  apart 
of  the  exhibit  made  by  the  Bureau  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  It  was  un- 
dertaken in  1874.  The  work  has  been  done  under  the  special  care  of  Mr. 
Samuel  R.  Warren,  assisted  by  Maj.  S.  N.  Clark.  The  general  plan  ot  the 
Report  is:  1st,  a  history  of  the  public  libraries  in  the  United  States;  2d,  an 
exhibit  of  their  present  condition  and  extent ;  3d,  a  discussion  of  the  various 
questions  of  library  economy  and  management;  4th,  statistical  information 
of  all  classes  ot  public  libraries,  as  full  as  practicable.  The  work  seems  to 
have  been  judiciously  done,  and  furnishes  a  vast  amount  of  material  for  some 
future  philosophic  discussion  of  the  whole  subject.  The  Bureau  of  Education, 
under  Commissioner  Eaton  is,  in  various  ways,  rendering  most  valuable  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  education,  of  letters  and  of  public  enlightenment. 

A  Short  IIistory  of  the  English  People.  Py  J.  R.  Green,  M.  A.,  Examiner 
in  the  School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford.  >iew  York:  Harper  &  Bro.'s. 
If  any  one  desires  to  know  what  is  the  best  complete  History  of  England, 
within  a  very  moderate  compass  of  extent  and  cost,  there  must  note  be  the  single 
unhesitating  answer,  "Green's  Short  IIistory.11  Here  is  a  handsome  book  of  823 
pages,  costing  only  $1.75,  which  tells  the  wonderful  story  complete,  from  the 
primitive  German  homes  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  to  the  retirement  of  Glad, 
stone  from  the  Prime  Ministry,  only  two  short  years  ago.  And  it  tells  it  with 
a  freshness,  clearness,  enthusiasm,  wealth  of  learning,  and  charm  of  style, 
never  before  all  realized  in  a  single  history.  The  very  hfghest  critical  authorities 
have  spoken  of  it  in  terms  of  almost  unqualified  admiration,  and  the  forty  or 
fifty  pages  we  have  read  not  only  confirm  their  verdict,  but  our  own  determin- 
ation to  go  over  again  in  this  new  and  original  narrative  the  whole  story  of 
our  race.  We  wish  this  volume  were  not  only  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher 
in  the  State,  but  in  every  family. 

Shakspeake's  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  edited,  with  notes,  by 
Wm.  J.  Rolpe,  A.  M.,  (Harper  &  Bros.),  is  another  convenient  text-book  for 
Shaksperian  scholars,  from  Mr.  Rolfe's  hands.  A  judicious  introduction  is 
enriched  with  critical  comments  on  the  play  from  Coleridge,  Ulrici  and  Ger- 
vinus,  making  altogether  a  very  complete  apparatus  for  understanding  and  an- 
alyzing this  masterly  work  of  the  great  dramatist.  That  Shakspeare  is  being 
more  studied,  as  a  part  of  liberal  education,  is  a  good  sign. 

•  A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Froebel,  by  Matilda  H.  Kriege,  (E.  Steiger 
New  York),  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  are  giving  attention  to  the  Kin- 
dergarten work  inaugurated  by  this  eminent  German  philanthropist.  Price 
only  twenty-five  cents. 
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Ant  odc  having  a  copy  of  the  September 
number  to  spare,  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending 
it  to  us. 

The  senior  editor  having  returned  from  the 
44  Great  Exposition,"  will  perhaps  give  a  pho- 
tograph or  two  next  month. 

We  have  received  numerous  solutions  of  the 
44  Arithmetical  Puzzle  "  in  the  last  number,  and 
will  give  a  spocimen  in  the  next. 

The  New  Hampshire  State  Teachers1  Asso- 
ciation held  Its  twenty-third  annual  meeting  at 
Concord,  October  12th  and  13th.  The  pro- 
gramme presented  a  wide  range  of  discussion. 

In  looking  over  the  New  Hampshire  Educa- 
tional Exhibit  we  found  a  unique  representa- 
tion of  the  White  Mountain  System,  modelled 
in  relief,  with  clay  or  plaster;  and  wondered 
why  so  little  is  done  in  this  way  in  teaching 
geography.  In  the  Swiss  department  we  no- 
ticed a  large  and  beautiful  globe  in  relief.  This 
la  admirable,  as  a  means  of  giving  correct  im- 
pressions at  the  outset,  which  cannot  be  done 
with  an  ordinary  smooth  globe — much  less  with 
maps. 

Prof  S.  H.  Carfenter,  LL.  D.,  of  the  State 
University,  is  open  to  lecture  engagements  for 
the  coming  winter,  at  places  easily  accessible 
from  Madison.  Prof.  Carpenter  is  well  known 
as  an  original  thinker  and  strong  speaker.  His 
subjects  are:  44The  Independent  Thinker;" 
" Modern  Skepticism ;"  "The  Moral  Element 
in  Education;  "  Successful  Men." 

Prof.  Sharing  will  accept  a  few  more  en- 
gagements to  lecture  before  Literary  or  Library 
Associations,  after  December  let,  and  in  places 
not  too  remote  from  the  Capital.  His  subjects 
have  peculiar  appropriateness,  in  view  of  the 
special  prominence  of  the  Eastern  Question 
just  now.    They  are: 

Russia:  Her  remarkable  Early  History,  her 
Genius,  and  Probable  Destiny. 

Mohammedanism:  Its  Founder,  Character, 
Propagation,  andlufluenceon  Christianity  and 
General  Civilization. 

R.  L.  Dickens  is  in  charge  of  the  graded 
school  at  Fountain  City,  for  the  current  year, 
assisted  by  John  Ulriok  from  the  Plattevi.le 
Normal  8chool,  Susannb  Giesen  and  Lilly 
Clakke  A.  Finkelnrurg,  an  ex-County  Su- 
perintendent, is  one  of  the  board. 


Cordial  resolution*  were  passed  at  the  close 
of  the  Chippewa  Falls  Institute,  Sept.  22,  in 
recognition  of  the  services  of  Prof.  Thayer, 
also  of  Supt.  McDonald  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tn> 
son.    Another  and  longer  session  is  hoped  for. 

Supt  Macdonald  writes  that  the  institute 
at  Chippewa  Falls,  Sept.  18th,  one  week,  was  a 
decided  success.  "Prof.  Thayer  has  earned 
for  himself  a  creditable  name  for  the  ability  he 
showed  in  conducting  the  same." 

Id  a  note  from  Professor  Beach,  of  Belolt, 
he  says:  "Our  high  school  and  ward  schools 
are  opening  very  full  and  with  the  best  pros- 
pects.  Miss  Sarah  M.  Bkldbn,  a  most  efficient 
teacher,  has  been  engaged  in  the  High  School." 

At  the  close  of  the  excellent  Institute  at 
Monticello,  the  members  presented  to  Prof. 
Purman  a  handsome  copy  of44  Polar  and  Tropi- 
cal Worlds."  Prof.  P.,  who  succeeded  Messrs. 
Stewart  and  Twining,  was  with  the  Institute 
several  weeks,  and  made  an  excellent  impres- 
sion. 

Supt.  Watkins,  of  Iowa  county,  in  a  circular 
to  district  officers,  urges  action  under  the  law 
of  1875,  as  to  text-books,  thinking  a  saving  of 
90  to  40  per  cent,  could  be  made.  He  says  he 
found  two  or  three  text-books  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, last  winter.  In  many  schools.  This  county 
is  not  peculiar  in  that  respect. 


We  learn  that  the  Watertown  schools,  which 
opened  Sept.  4th,  are  in  good  condition.  The 
High  School,  especially,  is  prospering  finely 
under  the  efficient  management  of  Prof.  Bern- 
hard.  To  meet  the  increased  needs  of  this 
school,  another  room,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Grammar  grade,  has  been  appropriated  to  it. 

S.  H.  Schellenger  Is  principal  at  Cassvllle, 
with  twe  assistants,  and  an  attendance  of  about 

120. Mr.  L.  H.  Peck  succeeds  Mr.  Porter  as 

principal  at  Palmyra.  He  is  from  the  White- 
water Normal  School,  Is  spoken  of  as  an  ex- 
cellent scholar  and  possessed  of  marked  talent 

for  teaching. Mr.  R.  B    Dudgeon,   of  the 

class  ot  1876,  State  University,  is  principal  of 

the  High  Sceool  at  Pewaukee. L.  L.  Clark  Is 

principal  of  the  public  schools  at  V\  hltewater. 

W.  D.  Ackerman  Is  on  his  second  year  as 

principal  at  Eagle. H.  W.  Slack,  late  prin- 
cipal and  superintendent  of  Hudson  schools,  is 
now  principal  or  the  Sixth  Ward  school,  St. 

Paul. Prof.  W.  S.  Barnard,  who  is  teaching 

Natural  Science  at  the  River  Falls  Normal 
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•    School,  te  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University, 
wai  a  pnpil  of  Agaasiz,  and  has  panned  his 

specialties  in  a  German  university. George 

Clithero,  a  graduate  of  Michigan  University,  is 

principal  at  West  Depere. W.  A.  Williams, 

a  member  of  the  last  graduating  class  of  the 
State  University,  is  first  assistant  in  the  Fond 
du  Lac  High  School,  and  instructs  in  Latin 
and  Greek.  This  school  has,  we  believe,  been 
recently  reorganized  nnder  the  Free  High 
School  Law,  and  now  gives  fall  preparation  for 
the  University  Freshman  classes. 

T>.  H.  MORGAN,  for  eight  years  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Green  county,  has  accepted 
the  principalship  of  the  graded  school  at  Al- 
bany, in  that  county.  We  are  glad  to  record 
this,  believing  it  an  evidence  that  the  people 
of  the  place  desire  a  good  school,  and  believ- 
ing that  the  experience  and  ability  of  Mr. 
Moroah  will  secure  it  for  them. 

Wi  have  received  from  Jas.  J.  Dick,  Esq., 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  of  Beaver 
Oam,  a  rail  set  of  the  report  and  other  blanks 
—twelve  in  number—used  by  the  teachers  of 
that  city.  They  are  very  neatly  printed,  appear 
to  be  judicious  and  systematic  in  character,  and 
show  that  Mr.  Dick  believes  in  thorough  or- 
ganisation as  one  of  the  elements  of  success  in 
educational  work. 

Tun  foundation  of  the  addition  to  the  Osh- 
kosh  Normal  School  building* is  completed. 
The  superstructure  will  not  be  commenced  un- 
til spring.  The  plan  of  the  new  portion  is  In 
entire  harmony  with  the  old,  and  the  enlarged 
edifice  will  be  imposing  and  handsome— proba- 
bly the  best  looking  of  the  four  buildings  yet 
erected  by  the  Board.  The  additional  room  is 
greatly  needed. 

The  American  Association  of  the  Educators 
of  the  Blind  held  its  last  biennial  session  at 
Philadelphia,  August  15th,  16th.  and  17th,  1876. 
About  twenty  institutions  were  represented. 
A  very  Intelligent  gentleman  who  was  at  the 
meeting  informed  us  that  a  noticeable  feature 
was  the  high  intellectual  character  of  the 
women  present.  Two  of  these  were  them- 
selves Superintendents— Mrs.  Little,  of  the 
JanesvlUe  institution,  and  Mrs.  Lord,  of  the 
one  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Littl*  we  are  in- 
formed, made  a  very  fine  impression  by  a 
brilliant  extempore  speech  upon  one  of 
the  topics  discussed  by  the  Association.  Her 
remarks  were  warmly  applauded  and  elicited 
much  favorable  comment.  It  was  admitted 
that  Wisconsin  was  ably  and  honorably  repre- 
sented In  the  Convention  by  this  talented  and 
efficient  superintendent. 


A  vbbt  successful  Teacher*'  Meeting,  enroll- 
ing 51  members,  was  held  at  Orfordville,  in  the 
1st  district  of  Rock  county,  October  5-7.  Sopt. 
West  received  valuable  assistance  from  Snpt. 
Tract  of  the  2d  district,  principals  A.  R. 
Spraoui  of  Evantville,  and  R.  D.  Whictobx> 
of  Brodhead,  and  several  other  teachers;  and 
Rev.  J.  M.  Harris  of  Evansville  gave  a  rery 
acceptable  lecture  on  the  "  Relations  of  Educa- 
tion to  Citizenship/1 

McMtxx's  Academy,  at  Racine,  has  com- 
menced  its  second  year  most  auspicionsly.  It 
was  found  impoestible  to  accommodate  all  the 
applicants.  Some  new  seats  were  provided, 
but  we  are  informed  that  something  like 
twenty  candidates  were  necessarily  refused 
admittance  from  want  of  room.  And  this  not- 
withstanding the  tuition  is  one  hundred  dollars 
per  year!  We  heartily  rejoice  at  this  success, 
and  propose  by  and  by  to  make  it  the  text  of 
some  more  extended  remarks.  There  is  at 
least  one  valuable  lesson  in  it. 


Thb  city  of  Grand  Rapids  has  just  completed 
a  school  house  costing  about  $25,000.  It  is 
built  of  sand-stone,  throe  stories  high,  and 
contains  an  assembly  hall,  six  school  rooms, 
an  office,  and  a  room  for  library  and  apparatus. 
The  building  is  designed  for  the  Rattan  venti- 
lation, but  stoves  are  to  be  used  this  winter. 
The  furniture  is  of  the  best,  throughout.  Mr. 
I.  N.  Stewart  is  retained  as  principal,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Stewart,  Mrs.  Piatt,  Miss  Lillie  Blod- 
gett,  ana  Mrs.  Vavghn.  This  is  the  best 
school  bnildlngin  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
and  the  citizens  am  justly  proud  of  it. 

Of  the  Vernon  county  Institute  of  two  weeks, 
held  at  Vlroqua,  Supt.  Wtxan  writes,  October 
9th: 

"The  Institute  numbers  117  teachers,  all  in- 
terested In  the  work.  We  are  accomplishing 
much  more  than  we  did  in  the  same  length  of 
time  last  fall,  as  our  teachers  seem  to  know 
how  to  prepare  for  the  required  work.  Prof. 
McGregor  is  very  popular  among  the  teacher?, 
and  his  work  will  leave  a  lasting  impression 
for  good.  Prof.  O.  R.  Smith  lectured  to  the  In- 
stitute  last  Friday  evening.  He  had  a  full  house 
and  delivered  a  very  interesting  and  profitable 
discourse.11 

A  letter  from  Prof.  McGregor,  written  th« 
following  day,  say* : 

"The  Institute  at  this*  place,  as  is  uenal  in 
Vernon,  is  very  large.  The  enrollment  is  1IH; 
and  tuU  morning  HI  were  present  at  roil  call. 
While  In  some  counties  the  scholarship  Is  bet- 
ter, there  is  no  county  in  which  I  And  those  at- 
tending more  teachable,  and  none  in  which 
tatRhers  are  making  more  marked  improve- 
awfent  than  Vernon.  The  educational  advan- 
tages of  Vernon  county  are  quite  limited;  but, 
what  is  lacking  in  advantages,  is  made  up  in 
energy." 
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Tbi  following  paragraphs  from  the  While- 
water  Register,  are  of  interest: 

*•  President  and  Mrs.  Arey  have  bought  a 
young  ladies1  school  at  Tonkers,  N.  YT,  and 
will  take  possession  about  the  1st  of  December. 
The  institution  is  one  that  is  well  established, 
and  enjoys  a  constant  and  generous  patronage. 
Inasmuch  as  they  have  decided  to  leave  White- 
water, we  are  very  glad  that  an  arrangement  so 
pleasant  and  satisfactory  has  been  effected. 
We  understand  that  they  Intend  to  make  a  trip 
to  San  Francisco  before  going  east." 

"  The  students  at  the  Normal  are  greatly  in- 
terested In  Pres.  Phelps'  cabinet  of  fossils  aud 
other  specimens  which  is  being  opened  and  ar- 
ranged in  Prof.  Kleeberger's  rooms.  It  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  choicest  collections 
in  the  west." 

The  season  of  the  annual  statistical  reports 
has  arrived,  and  the  voice  of  the  growler  is 
heard  in  the  land.  State  Superintendents, 
County  Superintendents,  and  Town  Clerks,  are 
all  berating  the  imperfection  of  returns  received 
by  them.  Supt.  Collier,  of  Jefferson  county, 
suggests  the  following  remedy  for  the  total  de- 
pravity of  some  school  officers  at  this  season 
of  the  year: 

"I  should  very  much  like  to  see  a  law  passed 
allowing  town  clerks  to  get  statistics  at  the 
expense  of  the  district,  and  su  erintendents  to 
get  reports  from  towns  at  the  expense  of  towns, 
and  I  think  more  care  wonld  then  be  taken  to 
make  the  reports  accurate/1 

Tub  Secretary's  report  of  the  Racine  County 
Institute,  which  closed  a  two  weeks'  session  at 
Rochester,  Sept.  23d,  has  the  following: 

"The  Institute  was  conducted  by  ex-Supt 
Malone,  and  all  who  know  him  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  under  his  management  it 
was  a  complete  success.  During  the  first  week, 
Supt  Flett,  of  Kenosha  county,  was  with  us, 
ana  added  greatly  to  the  profit  of  the  teachers 
bv  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  exercises;  he 
also  delivered  a  lecture  one  evening  which  was 
largely  attended  and  highly  appreciated,  both 


by  people  of  Rochester  and  the  teacher*.  Mr. 
Flett  has  the  best  wishes  of  the  teachers  of 
Racine  county. 

"  Superintendent  Flett  is  establishing  a  repu- 
tation as  an  able  educator  out  of  Kenosha 
county  as  well  as  in  It." 

Supt.  Frawley,  of  the  west  district  of  Dane 
county,  writes,  under  date  of  Oct.  20th : 

41  The  Institute  Just  closed  at  Mlddleton  was 
a  remarkable  success.  The  attendance  was 
good,  and  much  interest  developed.  Our  recep- 
tion by  the  citizens  was  very  cordial.  Prof. 
McGregor  exhibited  rare  industry,  devotion  and 
talent,  and  is  infusing  new  life  into  the  work  in 
this  district.  The  teachers  entered  upon  their 
work  with  alacrity  and  zeal.  There  was  no  idle 
frittering  away  of  time.  All  manifested  a  de- 
termination to  prepare  for  the  responsibilities 
of  the  teacher's  work.  On  Thursday  evening, 
Prof  S.  H.  Carpenter  addressed  a  large  and  ap- 
preciative audience  on  •  The  Moral  Element  in 
Education/ 

"It  is  conceded  that  these  institutes  have 
given  a  marked  impulse  to  the  prosecution  of 
our  work." 


The  joint  Institute  of  Adams  and  Marquette 
counties,  in  session  two  weeks  at  Oxford  in 
the  latter  county,  and  closing  October  18th, 
was  largely  attended  and  very  profitable.  There 
was  an  enrollment  of  110.  The  statement  in  a 
letter  from  8upt.  Hzobsx,  written  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week,  that "  Prof.  Salisbury  is  giving 
entire  satisfaction,  and  doing  hie  work  in  a 
masterly  manner,"  received  apparent  confirma- 
tion by  a  pleasing  incident  occurring  near  the 
close  of  the  second  week,  when  the  members 
of  the  Institute  presented  to  the  Professor  a 
valuable  watch  chain  of  solid  gold,  valued  at 
nearly  $40.  Of  the  beauty  of  the  gift  and  the 
high  appreciation  of  the  generous  regard  of  the 
donors  on  the  part  of  Mr.  8.,  we  had  ocular  and 
auricular  evidence  during  a  call  we  received 
while  on  his  return. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Graded 
School  at  Sheboygan  Falls  opened  under  much 
more  favorable  circumstances  than  last  year. 
The  building  has  undergone  thorough  repairs, 
In  the  line  of  whitewashing,  calciminlng, 
painting,  etc.,  and  four  coal  furnaces  replace 
the  two  inefficient  wood  furnaces,  so  that,  for 
comfort  and  neatness  of  appearance  the  build- 
ing is  excelled  by  very  few.  This  year,  there 
has  been  no  waste  of  time  resulting  from  change 
of  teachers,  there  having  been  only  two  changes. 
The  school  is  well  graded— twelve  grades,  in 
charge  of  six  teachers,  so  arranged  that  a  class 
can  graduate  each  year  hereafter.  The  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  people  is  very  warm  toward 
the  schools,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  children 
are  interested,  and  progress  Is  marked  in  all 
departments  Mr.  B.  FT  Anderson  continues 
as  Principal. 

Supt.  Miller,  of  Crawford  county,  writes: 

Our  Institute  at  Mt.  Sterling,  everything 
considered,  was  a  success.  And  if  it  can  be 
followed  up  with  regular  institute  work  in  this 
county,  1  am  quite  6ure  that  the  results  will 
soon  show  a  marked  Improvement  in  the 
teachers  and  schools  oi  this  county. 

We  had  an  attendance  of  fifty,  and  had  it  not 
rained  neariv  all  of  the  time,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  have  reached  seventy-flve.  Prof. 
McGregor  is  a  "full  team"  in  an  institute, 
and  gained  the  warmest  friendship  of  every 
teacher  present.  The  lecture  of  Prof.  Butler 
was  a  grand  good  thing.  It  was  happily  con- 
ceived, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  will 
date  the  beginning  of  their  first  "  Common 
Place  Book  "  from  the  hearing  of  that  lecture. 

The  good  work  goes  slowly  on,  and  I  hope 
that  a  few  years  will  fully  arouse  old  Crawford 
from  her  mental  lethargy  and  place  her  upon 
a  far  standing  with  other  counties  of  the  State. 
I  shall  make  an  effort  at  the  fall  examinations 
to  organize  a  County  Teachers'  Library. 
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Thos.  W.  Bickxbll,  former  CommtMioner  of 
Schools  in  R.  I.,  the  general  charge  of  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Education.  It  will 
no  doubt  advance  in  excellence. 

Wi  notice  that  the  International  Code  Com- 
mittee of  America,  at  a  meeting  held  in  New 
York*  October  12,  recognized  the  International 
RtvUw  ae  valuable  for  its  diacoMlons  of  inter- 
national subjects  and  its  advocacy  of  interna- 
tional law  reform  and  arbitration.  The  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  by  Judge  Chas.  A.  P«a- 


Thmx  are  in  the  English  language,  it  is  said, 
not  Including  a  vast  number  of  unfamiliar  sci- 
entific and  technical  terms,  about  40,500  words). 
Of  these,  20,500  are  nouns;  40  pronouns;  MOO 
adjectives;  8,000  verbs;  2JNQ  adverbs;  60  pre- 
positions; 19  conjunctions;  68  interjections;  2 
articles.  The  proportions  are,  nouns,  50  per 
cent;  adjectives,  22*  per  cent.;  verbs,  20  per 
cent.;  adverbs,  0  per  cent.;  all  other  words,  1)4 
per  cent.  In  the  ordinary  use  of  language  the 
nouns,  adjectives  and  verbs  will  be  found,  we 
think,  to  be  about  GO  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 


This  Institution  offers  superior  facilities  for  preparing  young  and  middle 
aged  men  and  women  for  the  counting-room  and  business  pursuits. 
For  Circulars  or  information  addre**,  ROBERT  C.  SPENCER. 
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This  institution  embraced  the  following  Colleges  and  Department*  : 

COLLEQE  OF  AITS. 
Five  Department*.    General  Science,  Agriculture,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  Military  Sctvnce. 

COLLEQE  OF  LETTERS. 
Two  Departments.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  is  equivalent 
to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country. 
MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SOO-FRttHMER  COORSL 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  Instruct  Ion  In  the  University. 

LAW  SQHOSL 
Judge  P.  L.  8POONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  Instruction  In  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  the  Assay- 
ing of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  Allegnanias. 

A  (OAITITATIVE  LABORATORY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  Depart- 
ments of  Science. 

LIBRARIES. 
are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES. 

THE  CSRRENT  EXPERSES 

are  less  than  In  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.    One  student  from  each  Assembly  district,  and  all 
graduates  of  graded  schools  ol  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  T0ITI0R. 

The  institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Professors  and  Teach* 
ers,  and  la,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 
For  further  Information,  apply  to  JOHN  B  ASCOM, 

MADISOV,  June  \  "876.  *  President. 


* 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Established  in  1887. 
Superior  Bell*  or  Copper  and  Tin,  mounted 
with  the  best  Rotary  Hanging:  for  CkurcJu*, 
ScMooU,  Farm*.  Pactorie»,C£urukotu«g,  Pir* 
Alarwu.To*rCUK*».«c.  FnUgWarrmmUd. 

llliMtrsCrd  Catalogue  sent  Free. 
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AT    T^E  CENTENNIAL.-1I. 

In  my  communication  for  the  October  No.  of  the  Journal,  treating 
of  the  educational  exhibits  of  foreign  countries,  it  seemed  necessary 
to  enumerate  quite  particularly,  the  specific  features  of  each,  that  the 
reader  might  obtain  some  conception  of  what  was  undertaken  in  arrang- 
ing them.  In  writing  of  the  exhibits  from  the  different  States  of  our 
own  country,  a  very  few  sentences  Will  suffice  to  make  apparent  the 
thought  which  evidently  underlies  them  all.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  was  very  little  if  any  unity  of  action,  or  co-operation  of  differ- 
ent States  in  preparing  these  exhibits.  So  entirely  new  and  unde- 
fined was  the  idea  of  making  a  national  educational  exhibit,  that 
even  the  circular  from  the  national  Bureau  of  Education  containing 
suggestions,  and  urging  systematic  effort,  was  but  imperfectly  com- 
prehended. Yet  it  is  noticeable  that  in  every  State  exhibit,  whether 
from  Maine  or  Minnesota,  Massachusetts  or  Missouri,  there  is  one 
purpose  and  motive  apparent;  and  if  in  this  article  any  mention  is 
made  of  the  features  of  the  exhibits  from  any  of  the  States,  it  will  be 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  as  clearly  as  may  be,  how  fully  and 
emphatically  the  leading,  prominent  idea  of  all  has  been  made  to  stand 
out  in  bold  relief,  challenging  the  inspection  and  criticism  of  the 
world. 

The  features  of  the  several  State  exhibits  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Relating  to  the  general  prevalence  of  education. 

2.  Relating  to  the  facilities  or  means  of  education  in  the  different 
departments,  as  primary,  secondary  and  higher. 
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3.  Relating  to  the  character  of  work  done  in  these  schools  of  dif- 
ferent grades. 

4.  Relating  to  the  distinctive  and  peculiar  feature  of  voluntary  ac- 
tion as  the  basis  of  the  American  system  of  education. 

I  think  my  readers  will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  have  been 
quite  difficult  to  have  devised  a  better  "  line  of  battle,"  with  the  srreat- 
est  amount  of  consultation.  We  may  have  stumbled  upon  it,  but 
like  many  another  "  line  "  of  action  in  actual  conflict,  the  instinct  or 
consciousness  of  the  u  fitness  of  things  "  determined  our  position 
without  regard  to  generalship,  and  in  every  exhibit,  however  meagre, 
substantially  the  same  thought  is  apparent. 

The  States  making  educational  exhibits  as  such,  are  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Maryland.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  exhibit  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  which  in- 
cludes schools  at  Hampden,  Va.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.;  that  of  Cor- 
nell University;  and  that  of  the  American  Kindergarten.  The  latter 
is  in  a  small  building  by  itself,  situated  near  the  Swedish  school 
house,  is  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Coe,  and  consists  of  a  collec- 
tion of  kindergarten  work  and  materials,  and  on  certain  days,  an  illus- 
tration of  methods,  with  actual  classes  of  small  children,  in  exercises 
of  instruction,  designing,  and  modeling.  The  interior  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  windows  afford  opportunity  for  observation  for  perhaps 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  while  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  or  two  thou- 
sand to  be  crowding  around,  making  the  attempt  to  observe,  anything 
but  satisfactory. 

PENNSYLVANIA  EXHIBIT. 

The  exhibit  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  ought  perhaps  to  be  ac- 
corded precedence,  for  completeness  and  system,  and  may  well  be 
taken  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  attempts  of  all  the  States.  It  is 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State 
Superintendendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  is  in  a  separate  build- 
ing erected  for  the  purpose,  by  funds  obtained  in  part  from  an  appro- 
priation by  the  State  legislature,  and  in  part  from  contributions  from 
boards  of  education  and  individuals.  It  is  an  eight  sided  building, 
100  x  100  feet,  with  projections  from  two  opposite  sides,  40  x  24  feet, 
and  is  completely  filled  with 
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(a)  Statistical  maps  and  charts,  general  and  local,  showing  the 
whole  school  population  of  the  State,  and  of  sub-divisions  of  the 
State,  the  number  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  various  grades,  the  num- 
ber of  average  attendants,  the  studies  pursued,  etc. 

(b)  Statistics,  charts,  views,  and  models,  showing  the  number  of 
schools  of  various  grades,  public  and  private,  the  character  of  build- 
ings, furniture,  and  apparatus,  the  cost  per  capita  of  instruction,  tu- 
ition, text  books,  the  aggregate  amounts  expended  upon  public  schools, 
etc. 

(c)  Pupils'  work  in  all  grades  of  schools,  from  Kindergarten,  to 
University,  and  schools  of  art,  including  examination  papers,  theses, 
exhibitions  of  drawing,  penmanship,  designs  in  industrial  arts  and 
civil  engineering,  products  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  etc.; 

(d)  Full  schedules  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  These 
displays  are  arranged  around  the  walls,  and  against  a  partition,  which 
separates  an  interior  circular  room  48  feet  in  diameter,  being  thus  on 


-----  -rrr  ilii 

Penksylvania  Educational  Building. 

both  sides  of  a  circular,  spacious  hall.  It  was  originally  designed  to 
use  the  inner  room  as  school  room,  and  have  exercises  therein  illus- 
trating methods  by  their  best  teachers.  But  the  project  was  abandon- 
ed— in  my  judgement,  wisely.  The  great  crowds  that  are  attracted 
by  any  special  exhibit  would  require  a  vastly  larger  area  for  their  ac- 
commodation, and  the  results  of  class  "  shows'1  are  always  unsatisfac- 
tory, as  Institute  attendants  can  fully  attest.  One  of  the  projections, 
or  wings  is  used  for  a  teachers1  reception  room,  and  the  other  for  an 
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office  of  the  Superintendent.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  description 
of  the  building  and  its  contents,  will  utterly  fail  to  impress  the  reader 
as  a  personal  inspection  would  do.  But,  then,  that  is  characteristic 
of  the  entire  Exposition.  Personal  contact,  and  that  alone,  will  give 
the  sensations  that  are  indescribable.  It  would  require  a  volume  to 
set  forth  properly  the  hundreds  of  ingenious  devices  of  chart,  or  map* 
or  statistics,  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention,  and  make  a  strong  im- 
pression upon  the  mind,  or  to  illustrate  the  excellence,  variety  and 
utility  of  text-books,  furniture  and  apparatus,  or  the  working  of  the 
system  by  which  the  work  of  public  instruction  is  carried  on.  The 
mere  catalogue  of  these  occupies  ciyhty-eiyht  closely  printed  pages  of 
the  size  of  the  Journal. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  I  may  cite  the  arrangement  of  a  section  of 
the  display.  Its  design  is  to  illustrate  the  supervision' of  county  or 
district  superintendent.  A  niche  is  assigned  for  each  county,  and  the 
name  of  the  superintendent  is  put  upon  the  placard  with  that  of  the 
county.  A  map  shows  the  number,  location,  and  grade  of  every 
school,  and  a  collection  of  photographs  shows  the  character  of  the 
school  houses.  A  chart  shows  the  school  population,  number  en- 
rolled, daily  and  average  attendance,  months  of  school  maintained, 
studies  pursued,  taxes  voted,  etc.  Another  chart  shows  grade  of  cer- 
tificate of  teachers,  experience,  age,  wages,  sex,  etc.  Volumes  of 
pupils'  work  show  the  work  done  in  all  grades.  Some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  counties  are  thus  represented.  Municipalities  are  also  repre- 
sented in  the  same  manner,  illustrating  the  city  supervision. 

OHIO  EXHIBIT. 

To  me  it  seems  the  State  of  Ohio  is  entitled  to  the  second  place  for 
the  excellence  of  its  exhibit;  two  features  of  it  only,  I  will  mention. 
The  first  is  a  series  of  maps.  No.  1  is  a  plain  white  cloth  upon  which 
is  painted  a  globe,  as  large  as  the  area  will  admit;  this  is  red,  and 
represents  the  entire  school  population  of  the  State,  the  figures  of 
which  are  printed  in  bold  type  across  the  bottom.  We  will  suppose 
it  is  100,000;  map  No.  2  represents  the  same  globe  with  say  85  per 
cent,  of  it  slightly  colored.  This  colored  portion  represents  the  num- 
ber enrolled  in  the  public  school,  and  the  pure  red  the  unenrolled,  or 
number  not  attending  school;  the  figures  and  per  cent,  are  given  at 
the  bottom;  map  No.  3,  gives  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  the  globe 
colored,  representing  the  average  attendance,  in  its  proportion  to  the 
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entire  enumeration,  figures  and  per  centage  being  given  also.  Suc- 
cessive maps  in  the  same  manner  show  the  number  and  proportion  of 
pupils  pursuing  the  different  branches  required  to  be  taught,  as  read- 
ing, spelling,  penmanship,  history,  etc.  It  is  a  very  unique,  impres- 
sive, and  instructive  exhibit. 

Another  feature  is  a  series  of  maps  of  the  State,  showing  by  a  sys- 
tem of  shading,  the  amount,  between  certain  named  sums,  which 
«ach  county  appropriates  for  educational  purposes;  its  population  and 
valuation ;  and  monthly  wages  paid  teachers,  as  indicative  of  the  char- 
acter of  teachers  employed;  and  also  school  population  and  attend- 
ance. These  also  are  creditably  ingenious,  and  interesting,  and  are 
an  apocalypse  to  many  a  Buckeye,  as  well  as  others.  It  is  amusing 
to  sit  with  the  courteous  gentlemen  who  has  charge  of  the  exhibit, 
and  listen  to  the  conversation  of  the  irate  Ohio  citizens  who  have 
heard  at  the  boarding  house  or  upon  the  grounds,  that  educationally, 
the  counties  of  their  residence  are  badly  discolored,  and  who  come  up 
into  the  gallery  to  see  about  it.  When  informed  that  the  average 
standing  is  much  reduced  by  the  niggardly  policy  of  certain  small 
sections  of  their  counties,  the  anathemas  bestowed  upon  them  for  dis- 
grace engendered  upon  this  day  and  occasion  of  supreme  opportunity, 
are  often  more  forcible  than  elegant,  and  the  vows  taken  for  revenge 
in  the  way  of  reminding  the  remiss  of  their  shame  augurs  much  for 
vigorous  fcfc agitation"  of  school  matters,  at  least  in  some  localities. 
The  other  features  of  the  Ohio  exhibit  do  not  vary  much  from  those 
of  other  States,  but  are  very  full  in  every  department. 

XKW  JERSEY  EXHIBIT. 

The  little  State  of  New  Jersey  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  dis- 
play she  has  made.  Of  the  1,542  public  schools  in  the  State,  all  but 
120  are  represented  in  some  form,  and  of  the  2,810  school  teachers  in 
the  State,  2,690  furnished  material  for  the  exhibit;  while  16,150 
specimens  are  furnished  by  14,000  pupils.  These  few  statements 
show  how  general  an  interest  was  secured  in  the  matter.  The  pecu- 
liar features  of  their  system  are:  teachers  are  forbidden  to  use  corporal 
punishment,  attendance  is  compulsory  for  twelve  consecutive  weeks, 
school  must  be  maintained  nine  months  yearly  to  entitle  to  share  in 
public  money,  and  the  State  gives  any  district  twenty  dollars  that 
raises  a  like  sum  to  establish  a  public  library,  and  ten  dollars  annually 
thereafter  upon  the  same  terms  to  maintain  it. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  EXHIBITS. 

We  expected  much  from  New  England,  in  their  showing  of  school 
work,  but  are  dissappointed.  Massachusetts  leads  off  with  the  beet, 
which  is  excellent,  in  character,  but  is  largely  concerned  with  special 
features,  as  drawing,  and  the  work  of  schools  of  art,  design,  modeling, 
engineering,  etc.  In  their  statistics  one  significant  fact  appears.  In 
1871,  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  was  made  obliga- 
tory. The  experiment  was  nearly  a  failure,  until  in  1873  the  Normal 
Art  School  was  established  to  furnish  the  necessary  training  for  teach- 
ers in  that  department.  Since  that  time  the  work  has  been  much 
more  satisfactory.  This  in  a  State  which  established  Normal  Schools 
for  training  teachers  thirty-seven  years  ago,  is  indicative,  strongly  »ot 
of  its  estimate  of  the  value  of  such  schools. 

The  exhibit  from  Connecticut  is  full,  especially  in  the  line  of  work 
by  private  schools,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  that  from  Kentucky 
very  closely,  showing  how  largely  educational  interests  have  been 
promoted  by  these  means.  One  feature  of  the  Connecticut  display  is 
the  section  containing  volumes  of  papers,  the  work  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  students  sent  to  this  country  by  their  respective  govern- 
ments to  be  educated.  Another  feature  is  the  large  collection  of 
works  whose  authors  are  or  have  been  connected  with  Yale  College. 
This,  feature  has  its  counterpart  in  many  of  the  State  exhibits,  and 
illustrates  the  truth  of  the  remark  made  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Education,  while  looking  over  with  interest  tbe  collection  repre- 
senting the  faculty  of  our  own  State  university:  "These  college  men 
are  more  than  schoolmasters,  or  class  instructors;  by  their  contribu- 
tions to  general  and  special  literature,  they  are  reaching  the  ends  of 
the  earth  with  their  power." 

Of  course  the  State  of  Illinois  is  well  abreast  of  the  most  forward, 
and  with  Indiana,  has  done  much  to  make  this  department  interest- 
ing, instructive,  and  satisfactory.  The  industrial  school  at  Champaign 
makes  a  fine  show,  including  its  cabinet,  philosophical  apparatus,  etc. 
Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  results  of  art  training  in  schools,  are 
found  in  the  exhibit  from  Maine,  which  contains  wall-paper,  oil-cloth 
and  registers,  all  made  from  designs  by  pupils  in  schools.  The  city 
of  Bath,  shows  a  list  of  her  free  text  books,  accompanied  with  statis- 
tics demonstrating  the  wisdom,  economy,  and  practical  success  of 
that  plan. 
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WISCONSIN  EXHIBIT. 

The  features  of  the  Wisconsin  exhibit,  which  have  interested  for- 
eigners and  others,  aside  from  those  which  we  have  in  common  with 
other  States,  are;  1.  The  histories  of  our  different  grades  of  schools. 
2.  The  Normal  School  and  Institute  features  of  our  system.  3.  The 
clear  and  well  defined  outlines  of  gradation,  as  developed  by  the  Mil- 
waukee exhibit,  and  the  excellent  character  of  the  work  from  the  dif- 
ferent grades  from  various  schools.  After  a  careful  examination  of 
all,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  all  these  particulars  but 
that  of  character  of  work,  we  are  entitled  to  precedence;  testimony 
to  this  effect  has  also  been  volunteered  to  me  from  various  sections  of 
our  own  and  other  countries.  I  say  this  here,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  have  thought  that  because  our  display  was  not  equal  in 
quantity  to  some  others,  it  therefore  suffered  by  comparison. 

Very  little  effort  has  been  made  by  the  States  to  show  school  appar- 
atus, furniture,  and  text  books.  That  has  been  left  for  the  manufac- 
turers and  publishers  to  do,  and  they  have  made  displays  creditable 
to  themselves  and  to  the  country,  and  to  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  as  astronomical  instruments,  dissected 
maps,  and  physiological  models,  no  country  approximates  our  own 
in  excellence  in  this  direction.  Their  existence  proves  that  we  use 
them  and  demand  them.  A  few  of  the  States  have  a  little  furniture, 
and  few  specimens  of  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  general  character  of 
the  equipments.  The  great  endeavor  has  been  to  show  our  system 
and  all  of  /£,  its  operations  and  results,  its  strong  points  and  weak 
points.  Nothing  has  been  suppressed,  nothing  varnished  or  gilded. 
We  have  nickel-plated  threshing  machines,  gold-plated  seeders,  plows, 
and  potato-diggers,  that  would  be  an  ornament  in  any  parlor;  but 
our  school-work  is  exhibited  just  as  it  is.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
Pennsylvania  display  makes  prominent  the  fact  that  in  that  State  this 
work  u  provides  a  school-house  and  teacher  for  every  two  hundred  and 
thirty- five  of  the  inhabitants;  brings  to  school  every  year,  voluntarily, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population, 
counting  men,  women  and  children;  and  that  four  millions  of  people 
vote  annually,  of  their  own  accord,  over  $8,000,000  out  of  their  own 
pockets  for  its  support."  Substantially  this  is  what  is  made  apparent 
by  the  exhibits  as  a  whole,  and  separately. 

I  might  have  added  another  feature  in  the  classification,  that  of 
growth  or  progress.     But  to  me  that  seems  but  an  incidental  one. 
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The  model  and  photograph  of  the  crude  log  school-house  is  here  bj 
the  side  of  the  modern  spacious  and  comfortable,  well-heated,  venti- 
lated and  lighted  scholars1  home;  New  Hampshire  shows  specimens 
of  text-books  used  one  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  side  of  modern 
ones;  crude  furniture  of  the  former  years  shows  the  new  and  later  to 
great  advantage;  charts  and  maps  upon  every  hand  evidence  the 
greater  per  cent,  of  attendants,  the  higher  wages  paid,  more  thor- 
oughly qualified  teachers,  and  greatly  increased  amount  in  taxes  an- 
nually paid.  But  all  these  mean  our  hearts  are  in  this  work — that  we 
do  not  grow  u  weary  in  well  doing;"  that  when  we  could  have  only 
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the  more  meager  and  inefficient  means,  we  used  them  until  we  were 
able  to  cymmand  better.    No  other  country  has  revealed  its  u  true 
inwardness  "  in  educational  matters,  in  any  such  manner. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  great  State  of  New  York  makes  no  exhibit 
as  such.  I  surmise  however,  that  they  supposed  the  exhibits  would 
be  made  through  the  national  bureau  of  education,  as  a  unit  or  na- 
tional display;  for  I  found  in  the  display  of  that  department,  in  the 
government  building,  considerable  from  that  State,  very  much  of  the 
character  that  I  have  mentioned  as  from  other  States. 

By  this  allusion  I  am  reminded  that  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  dis- 
play by  the  National  Bureau.    This  communication  has  prolonged 
itself  unexpectedly,  and  I  will  not  buiden  your  space  by  any  mention 
of  it  now.    I  have  enjoyed  the  inspection  of  this  department  of  our 
J  great  exhibition  very  much,  and  also  the  attempt  to  share  this  plea- 
j  sure  with  such  of  your  readers  as  were  unable  to  personally  examine 
I  it.    I  regret  no  time  or  cost  devoted  to  either,  but  do  regret  my  con- 
1  scious  failure  to  worthily  portray  in  these  pen  pictures  the  pleasure 


and  profit  derived  from  personal  attention  given  to  them.    W.  H.  C. 
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A  SECOND  RAMBLE  IN  "  THE  WORLD  OF  WORDS." 

In  this  article  I  propose  to  give  a  list  of  words  that  have  changed 
their  meaning  since  the  publication  of  "  The  New  World  of  Words" 
by  Edward  Phillips,  Gent. 

"Cann,  a  kind  of  Vessel  or  Cup  to  drink  out  of."  The  idea  of  a 
drinking  vessel  has  given  place  to  that  of  a  closed  cup-shaped  vessel 
made  of  metal.  The  first  meaning  was  common  in  Shakespeare's 
time.  uTo  Cater,  to  provide  Victuals,  etc."-  We  speak  of  catering 
to  prejudices,  etc.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  is  to  purchase 
(French  acheter),  hence  a  caterer  was  a  purchaser  of  victuals  in  a 
nobleman's  house;  and  from  his  desire  to  please  the  tastes  of  his  lord, 
the  word  came  to  mean  any  action  performed  for  the  sake  of  pleasing. 
This  use,  although  familiar  enough,  has  not  found  its  way  into  the 
modern  dictionaries. 

By  character  we  mean  the  peculiar  qualities  of  a  man,  as  well  as  a 
mark,  as  for  instance,  a  letter,  but  our  author  specifies  its  meaning  as 
"a  Mark,  Sign,  Seal,  or  Print,  a  Description  of  a  Thing,  a  Letter,  or 
Figure;  a  particular  Way  or  Humour.  Title  or  Quality."  "To 
cheapen"  originally  meant  to  buy.  Pepys  so  uses  the  word  in  his 
goesippy  Diary;  but  Mr.  Phillips  gives  its  meaning  as  "to  ask  or  beat 
down  the  price  of  a  commodity."  Cheapside,  in  London,  is  therefore 
the  market-place.  Copenhagen — i.  e.  Cheaping-haven — means  Trade- 
haven.    Goods  are  cheap  when  they  sell. 

We  speak  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  citizen  means  u  a 
Freeman  or  Inhabitant  of  a  city."  College  now  generally  means  an 
institution  of  learning,  but  our  author  fcives  it  "a  Name  anciently 
given  to  certain  Societies,  Corporations,  or  Companies  of  Workmen, 
Tradesmen  and  other  Callings,  which  were  first  founded  by  Numa 
Pompilius,  the  Second  King  of  Rome,  and  had  their  respective  Pat- 
rons and  Governours;  the  word  is  still  used  for  a  Company  or  Socie- 
ty of  those  that  are  of  the  same  Profession,  especially  students  in  an 
University;  the  Places  or  Publick  Buildings  where  they  live  together 
are  also  call'd  Colleges." 

Many  a  man  has  been  puzzled  to  know  why  the  exercises  closing 
the  college  year  are  called  the  commencement.  We  no  longer  use  the 
verb,  but  our  author  gives  "To  Commence,  to  begin,  or  enter  upon; 
also  to  take  a  Degree  in  the  Universities;"  also,  "Commencement,  the 
Time  when  Degrees  are  taken  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  an 
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swering  to  the  Act  at  Oxford"  Thus  we  see  that  the  name  has  been 
transferred  from  taking  the  degree  to  the  exercises  accompanying  the 
conferring  of  degrees.  To  control  means  to  have  the  management 
of,  but  comptroller  is  one  who  examines  accounts.  The  right  to  su- 
pervise accounts  seems  to  imply  a  general  right  of  supervision.  The 
following  definition  shows  how  the' word  passed  in  meaning:  "To 
controll,  to  examine  accounts,  to  oversee,  to  disprove;  to  censure  or 
find  fault  with/' 

We  use  the  term  cottage  to  denote  an  unpretentious  style  of  build- 
ing— a  small  house,  but  that  is  a  transferred  meaning;  it  originally 
meant  u  a  little  House  in  the  Country,  properly  such  a  one  as  is  without 
any  land;  or  that  has  but  four  acres  belonging  to  it."  A  cottager 
was  one  who  was  bound  by  a  servile  tenure  to  work  for  his  lord;  the 
residence  of  such  a  serf  was  a  cottage,  from  the  Saxon  word  cote,  a 
cot,  couch,  cave,  or  den;  hence  a  a  house  just  large  enough  to  hold  a 
bed.  The  word  cravat  has  somewhat  passed  out  of  use,  but  the  article 
still  maintains  its  popu  larity.  The  word  means  "a  kind  of  Neck-cloth^aid 
to  be  first  us'd  by  the  Croats,  a  sort  of  Trooper  in  the  German  Wars." 
A  shoemaker  is  called  a  Cordwainer,  because  a  fine  sort  of  leather 
was  made  of  goatskins  at  Corduba,  or  Cordova,  a  city  of  Andalusia,  in 
Spain. 

The  Law  Faculty  of  our  University  has  a  Dean;  this  word  is  from 
the  Latin  decanus,  decern  ten;  but  its  derivation  from  ten  seems 
wholly  lost  sight  of.  Here  we  see  its  origin:  "Dean,  an  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Magistrate,  so  called  because  he  has  Power  over  ten  Canons  at  the 
least."  Hence  the  word  comes  to  mean  any  one  in  subordinate  au- 
thority. To  denounce  means  to  threaten  or  condemn;  it  formerly 
meant  only  "to  Proclaim  or  Publish,  to  Declare."  "Derivation, 
properly  a  drawing  of  water,  or  turning  its  course."  In  countries 
where  irrigation  is  practiced,  this  led  to  frequent  contention;  hence 
rivalry,  the  state  of  those  deriving,  or  taking  water  from  the  same 
stream. 

Our  author  professes  to  understand  Natural  Science.  He  is  as 
positive  in  his  statements  in  regard  to  less  important  phenomena 
as  Huxley  is  regarding  the  creation  of  the  world.  This  is  his  defini- 
tion of  "Dew,  a  Meteor  bred  of  a  thin,  cold  Vapour,  which  for  a 
while  swims  to  and  fro  in  the  Air,  and  then  falls  down  again  to  the 
Eearth  in  round  drops."    By  diatribe  we  mean  an  invective,  but  this 
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is  an  instance  of  pessiraation;  it  formerly  meant  uan  abiding  or 
dwelling  in  a  Place,  a  Disputation  or  continued  Discourse."  "  Pub. 
Doc.11  is  a  somewhat  familiar  stamp  in  these  days  of  congressional 
printing,  but  document,  according  to  our  author,  means  "an  Instruc- 
tion or  Lesson,  an  Admonition  or  Warning,  an  Example  or  Instance," 
neither  of  which  definitions  fits  our  old  friend  Pub.  Doc.  very  aptly, 
except  as  it  may  be  taken  as  an  u  example  or  instance "  of  wasteful 
expenditure. 

The  word  enthusiasm  is  an  instance  of  a  gradual  enlargement  of 
meaning.  We  speak  of  an  enthusiastic  public  meeting,  political 
campaign,  or  of  an  enthusiastic  admirer.  Our  author  gives  its  mean- 
ing, "  Enthusiasm,  a  making  Shew  of  Divine  Inspiration."  Johnson 
gives  as  his  leading  definition,  "A  vain  belief  of  private  revelation;  a 
vain  confidence  of  divine  favour  or  communication,"  although  he 
recognizes  the  now  current  meaning.  To  get  at  the  original  mean- 
ing we  must  go  back  to  the  Greek;  the  root  is  theos,  god;  hence,  en- 
thused means  to  be  inspired  by  the  deity.  From  the  frantic  actions 
of  those  supposed  to  be  thus  possessed,  the  word  comes  to  denote  any 
violent  emotion. 

By  excursion  we  generally  understand  a  pleasure-trip;  the  proceeds 
go  to  the  aid  of  some  benevolent  enterprise;  but  the  idea  of  hostility 
involved  in  the  primitive  idea  of  travel  crops  out  even  so  late  as  the 
times  of  our  author,  who  says,  "Excursion,  an  Invasion  or  Inrode,  a 
Sally;  also  a  Digression  or  going  from  the  Subject  in  a  Discourse  or 
Speech."  So  when  Telemachus  goes  to  seek  tidings  of  his  father  from 
the  aged  Nestor,  that  hero  who  had  outlived  three  generations  of  men* 
after  entertaining  his  guests  said,  "  Now,  0  guests,  it  is  befitting  to 
ask  who  you  are,  since  you  have  tasted  food.  Who  are  you?  Whence 
sail  you  the  watery  ways?  Is  it  on  some  traffic,  or  do  you  wander  at 
random,  like  robbers,  over  the  sea,  who  go  hither  and  thither,  risking 
their  lives,  bearing  ills  to  foreigners?"  Chaucer  uses  arrive  in  this 
hostile  sense;  he  says  of  his  Knigjit,  "At  many  a  noble  arive  hadde 
he  be."  So  ride  easily  passes  to  raid,  a  hostile  ride.  Such  meanings 
carry  us  hack  to  the  time  when  the  business  of  men  was  fighting, 
and  the  wife  was  the  weaver — when  the  sexes  were  distinguished  as 
the  weapon-side  and  the  spindle-side^ 

When  Gen.  Newton  blows  up  Hallet's  reef  with  forty  thousand 
pounds  of  nitro-glycerine,  we  call  it  an  explosion;  if  a  gun  bursts  we 
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Bay  it  explodes;  thus  restricting  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  any  sod- 
den noise;  but  this  is  a  metaphorical  use  of  the  term.  Our  author  . 
says,  "Explode  (properly  to  hiss  off  the  stage),  to  decry  or  cry  down; 
to  reject  with  Scorn;  to  dislike  absolutely."  We  retain  somewhat  of 
this  sense  when  we  speak  of  a  story  as  being  exploded,  that  is,  proven 
false. 

By  the  term  factory  we  mean  an  establishment  where  manufactur- 
ing is  carried  on  by  machinery  on  a  large  scale.  A  place  where  shoes 
are  made  by  hand  is  a  shoe-shop;  where  they  are  made  by  machinery 
is  a  shoe-factory;  but  the  primitive  idea  was  that  of  trade  rather  than 
of  manufacture,  as  "  Factory \  a  Place  beyond  the  Seas  where  Mer- 
chants Factors  reside,  for  the  Conveniency  of  Trade;  or  a  Company 
of  Factors,"  and  a  Factor  is  "  an  Agent  for  a  Merchant  beyond  Sea* 
one  that  buys  or  sells  Goods  as  a  Trustee  for  other  Merchants,** 
Johnson  gives  the  same  definitions,  which  shows  of  how  recent  date 
is  the  business  of  manufacturing. 

We  use  feeble  as  an  adjective;  our  author  gives  it  as  a  noun — 
"Feeble,  weak  Part;  blind  side;  as  'Every  man  has  his  Feeble';  also, 
the  small  of  a  Sword."  We  write  the  noun  foible,  and  the  small  of 
a  sword  we  call  a  foil.  This  illustrates  the  nse  we  make  of  our  French 
vocabulary,  i  lannel  is  one  of  the  few  Celtic  words  adopted  into  our 
vocabulary,  but  it  seems  that  so  late  as  the  time  of  our  author 
its  manufacture  was  confined  to  the  Celtic  race;  he  says,  "Flannel,  a 
kind  of  Woollen-stuff  made  in  Wales." 

A  stall  means  a  little  shop;  to  u  forestall  is  to  buy  or  bargain  Corn, 
Cattel  or  other  Merchandize  as  it  is  coming  to  be  sold  towards  any 
Fair,  Market,  Port,  or  Harbour,  in  order  to  sell  the  same  again  at  a 
higher  Price";  hence  the  modern  meaning  of  the  word,  to  take  an 
unfair  advantage  of  one. 

"  To  run  the  gantlet"  is  a  phrase  that  means  to  run  into  dangers  on 
every  hand.  Our  author  says,  "Gantlop  or  Gantlope,  as  *  to  run  the 
Gantlope,1  an  usual  Punishment  among  Soldiers,  the  Offender  being 
to  run  with  his  back  naked  thro1  the  whole  Regiment  or  Company, 
and  to  receive  a  Lash  with  a  Switch  from  every  Soldier.  It  is  derived 
from  Gant,  a  Town  of  Flanders,  where  the  punishment  was  invented, 
and  the  Dutch  Word  Lope,  i.  e.  Running." 

Cribrum  is  Latin  for  a  seive,  and  from  its  diminutive  cribellum 
comes  garble,  or  by  metathesis,  grabble.      The  Hoosier  grabbles  his 
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potatoes,  that  is,  picks  out  the  largest  from  the  growing  hill;  hence 
the  word  means  to  pick  out  the  best,  or  what  suits  our  purpose.  Mr. 
Phillips  says,  uTo  Garble,  to  cleanse  from  Dross  and  Dirt,  as  Grocers 
do  their  Spices;  to  pick  or  cull  out."  Johnson  gives  the  same  mean- 
ings. We  understand  bj  the  word,  a  selection  that  gives  a  false  idea 
of  the  whole. 

A  Grocer  now  means  a  retail  dealer  in  provisions,  but  the  word 
shows  that  its  primitive  meaning  must  have  been  to  denote  a  whole- 
sale dealer;  thus  "Grocers  formerly  were  Merchants,  or  Wholesale 
Dealers,  that  engros'd  all  vendile  Merchandizes,  but  now  a  particular 
well-known  Society  of  Traders,  and  one  of  the  Twelve  chief  Compa- 
nies of  London." 

But  a  truce  to  this  subject.  S.  H.  Carpenter. 
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Editors  Journal  of  Education:  In  my  paper  on  the  subject  which 
is  the  title  of  this  article,  it  is  said  that  an  official  opinion  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Journal  does  not  hold  experience  in  teaching  to  be  a 
condition  necessary  to  the  issue  of  second-grade  certificates,  and, 
therefore,  is  not  full  in  accord  with  the  comment,  "  Certificates  of  a 
higher  grade  should  never  be  granted  to  those  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  their  ability  to  teach,"  found  on  p.  105  of  the 
school  code. 

The  Journal  for  October  does  me  the  honor  to  devote  an  editorial 
article  to  the  consideration  of  the  preceding  statement,  and  attempts 
to  prove  that  the  opinion  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  comment,  and 
that  the  conclusion  stated  in  the  above  paragraph  is  consequently 
erroneous. 

It  is  not  without  great  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  Journal 
that  I  venture  to  dissent  from  its  view  on  the  point  stated,  but  what 
I  apprehend  to  be  the  facts  in  the  case  do  not  seem  to  me  corrobora- 
tive of  its  argument.  The  editorial  discusses  also,  the  policy  of  with- 
holding the  certificate  named  from  applicants  who  have  not  taught, 
but  as  tl\at  matter  was  not  introduced  in  my  paper,  I  shall  not  make 
it  any  part  of  the  issue  here. 

I  reproduce  the  points  made  by  the  Journal,  in  the  order  in  which 
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I  prefer  to  examine  them.    It  argues  tbat  the  opinion  and  the  com- 
ment are  in  harmony,  because, — 

I.  State  certificates  and  the  first  grade  county  certificate  are  now 
the  higher  grades. 

II.  u  If  there  are  certificates  of  a  higher  grade,  presumably  there 
are  some  of  a  loiver  grade  *  *  *  The  second  and  third 
grades  and  the  i  limited1  certificates  issued  by  county  superintendents 
are  now  the  loiver  grades." 

III.  "Second-grade  certificates  have  descended  to  a  lower  degree 
on  the  scale  since  the  code  of  1863  required  experience  as  a  condition/* 

IV.  The  method  of  interpretation  applied  by  me  to  the  comments 
of  the  code  on  pronunciation  and  penmanship  would,  if  applied  to 
what  is  said  of  experience  as  a  requisite  for  certificates,  lead  to  the 
inference  that  it  is  not  a  necessary  condition  for  a  second-grade. 

The  highly  interesting  character  and  ingenuity  of  the  foregoing 
propositions  must  be  admitted;  their  conclusiveness  cannot  be  so 
readilv  conceded.    Of  each  in  its  order: 

I.  The  given  classification  of  certificates  may  be  an  excellent  one, 
but  it  is  a  classification  which  could  not  be  made  when  the  comment 
was  written,  and  so  is  not  the  one  to  which  reference  is  therein  made. 

The  comment  relates  to  the  duty  of  county  superintendents,  not  of 
the  State  Superintendent.  If  "certificates  of  a  higher  grade11  are 
State  certificates  or  first-grade  county  certificates,  then,  by  substitut- 
ing the  equivalent  words,  we  have  instead,  of  the  original  comment 
this  statement,  "State  certificates  or  first-grade  county  certificates 
should  never  be  granted  [by  county  superintendents]  to  those,"  &c. 
This  construction  prescribes  a  condition  to  be  observed  by  county 
superintendents  in  granting  State  certificates,  which  they  have  no 
power  to  grant  on  any  conditions.  It  is  at  best  a  circuitous  and  in- 
definite, not  to  say  unfortunate,  way  of  designating  first-grade  cer- 
tificates. 

II.  "  Certificates  of  a  higher  grade"  than  the  third  seems  to  be  the 
true  sense  of  the  expression.  If  so,  the  inference  that  "  presumably 
there  are  some  of  a  lower  grade"  does  not  necessarily  follow.  Lower 
than  what?  Lower  than  the  lowest,  or  third  grade?  The  Journal 
probably  assumes  another  basis  of  comparison,  and  refers  to  a  grade 
lower  than  the  higher  grades;  but  even  this  view  of  the  matter  fur- 
nishes no  proof  that  "some  of  a  lower  grade"  are  any  other  than  those 
of  the  third  grade. 
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"Limited"  certificates  have  never  constituted  a  distinct  grade. 
Grades  of  certificates  are  distinguished  by  branches  of  study:  be- 
tween "limited"  certificates  and  those  of  the  third  grade  there  is  no 
such  distinction;  the  latter  include  the  former.  There  are  but  three 
grades  of  certificates  issued  by  county  superintendents,  and  they  are 
named  section  101,  p.  112,  of  the  School  Code. 

III.  Thirteen  years  may  have  produced  changes  which  make  it  in- 
advisable to  be  guided  by  the  comment  now;  the  meaning  of  its  words 
has  not  changed.  Our  language  is  neither  so  flexible  nor  so  progressive 
that  the  signification  of  a  phrase  becomes  almost  wholly  altered  in 
so  brief  a  period.  If  the  comment  is  liable  to  mislead  the  reader,  it 
should  be  amended  or  omitted.  Even  the  Journal,  as  late  as  Decem- 
ber, 1874,  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  loss  in  relative  value  which 
certificates  of  the  second  grade  had  suffered.  On  page  490  of  the 
number  for  that  month  there  occurs  the  question,  "Am  I  required  to 
have  a  'recommend'  to  get  a  second  grade  certificate?"  The  answer 
is  an  official  opinion  by  the  Assistant  State  Superintendent,  "The  su- 
perintendent may  require  *  *  some  evidence  as  to  success  in 
teaching  for  a  second,  or  first— "  Now,  suppose  that  in  January,  1875, 
an  appeal  had  been  taken  to  the  State  Superintendent,  from  the  ac- 
tion of  a  county  superintendent  who  refused  to  grant  a  second  grade 
certificate  to  an  applicant  who  had  not  taught.  Would  the  appeal 
have  been  sustained,  and  the  decision  of  the  county  superintendent 
reversed  for  doing  what  he  was  officially  advised,  a  month  previous, 
he  had  a  right  to  do?  Suppose  again,  that  under  similar  conditions 
an  appeal  should  now  be  taken.  The  Journal  has  recently  stated  in 
an  official  manner  that  there  is  "no  very  good  reason"  why  the  require- 
ment in  question  should  be  made;  that  "the  distinction  between 
third  and  second  grade  is  one  of  scholarship";  that  "not  only  does 
the  law  but  common  serse  justify  the  examiner  in  granting19  second 
grade  certificates  without  insisting  on  experience  as  a  condition. 
Could  the  appeal  be  dismissed  for  "  no  very  good  reason,"  when  it  is 
sustained  by  "not  only  the  law  but  common  sense"?  Is  not  the 
Journal's  position  in  the  premises  quite  remote  from  that  which  it 
occupied  not  thirteen,  but  less  than  two,  years  ago?  The  novel  and 
ingenious  interpretation  which  the  October  number  places  upon  the 
comment  does  not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  Journal  in 
1874. 

IV.  The  Code  does  not  say  that  applicants  for  third-grade  certifi- 
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cates  must  be  versed  in  principles  of  pronunciation  and  familiar  with 
a  system  of  penmanship;  in  my  opinion  it  does  say,  if  the  comment 
be  fairly  construed,  that  experience  in  teaching  should  be  required 
for  a  second-grade  certificate.  An  inference  cannot  be  entertained  to 
the  exclusion  of  a  positive  statement.  Were  there  not  such  a  state- 
ment, inferential  reasoning  from  the  comments  on  first-grade  certifi- 
cates, p.  1 14  of  the  School  Code,  would  be  admissible. 

So  much  in  reply  to  the  Journal's  arguments.  Now  a  word  as  to 
the  practice  of  county  superintendents  on  the  point  in  controversy. 
Within  a  fortnight  Messrs.  Graham,  Shaw,  Terry,  Emery,  Minaghan, 
North,  Chandler,  Stewart,  Lunn,  0.  R.  Smith,  and  Wright,  have,  at 
my  request,  stated  to  me  the  conditions  on  which,  as  county  superin- 
tendents, they  have  granted  second-grade  certificates.  Five  of  these 
gentlemen  made  experience  a  condition;  four  issued  the  paper  on  the 
basis  of  scholarship;  one  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  superintendent  is 
not  authorized  to  withhold  even  a  first-grade  certificate  on  the  ground 
that  the  applicant  is  inexperienced;  and  one  never  made  experience 
a  condition  for  any  certificate.  These  gentlemen  are  certainly  among 
the  ablest  whose  services  have  honored  the  county  superintendency 
in  this  State;  their  testimony  shows  the  diversity  of  practice  on  the 
point  under  consideration. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  I  tarry  a  moment  to  answer  the 
very  pertinent  question  of  the  Journal,  u  If  all  laws  were  perfectly 
consistent  and  intelligible,  where  would  be  the  business  of  the  law- 
yers?" Nowhere,  in  fact;  in  that  event  the  lawyer  would  become  a 
defunct  organism,  an  extinct  parasite,  a  mere  historical  and  melan- 
choly evidence  to  which  our  descendants  would  point  in  proof  of  the 
litigiousness  and  pugnacity  of  their  ancestors.  He  would  fade  from 
our  complacent  gaze,  as  he  hurried  westward  in  quest  of  an  inferior 
civilization  and  more  abundant  provender.  His  exit  from  the  stage 
of  existence  would  be  made  in  the  distinguished  company  of  the  Bos 
Americanus  and  the  copper-hued,  scantily-robed  aboriginal.  Evolu- 
lutionists  of  the  future  would  eagerly  scan  the  sandstones  of  earlier 
ages  to  discover  his  footprints,  and  would  find  them  in  the  far  west, 
where  his  impecunious  condition,  arising  from  his  sad  want  of  an 
irredeemable  paper  currency,  would  have  compelled  him  to  dispense 
with  boots  and  travel  barefooted. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  law  governing  the  examination  of 
teachers,  and  the  official  rules,  regulations,  instructions,  opinions  and 
comments  thereon  may  be  taken  as  data  in  determining  the  period 
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when  all  laws  will  be  "  perfectly  consistent  and  intelligible,"  I  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  no  peril  to  the  business  of  legal  gentlemen  is 
imminent.  Besides,  no  tender  solicitude  for  members  of  the  bar 
should  prevent  any  of  us  from  wishing  to  have  our  laws  made  as  clear 
and  consonant  as  possible. 
Manitowoc,  October  1876.  Michael  Kirwan. 

REMARKS. 

Our  correspondent  has  made  out  his  case  very  ingeniously,  but  we 
remark : 

I.  In  regard  to  the  comment,  that  the  words  used  in  1863,  though 
not  really  justified  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  gave  a  quasi  authority  to 
the  requirement  of  experience  for  the  first  and  second  grades.  In  the 
code  of  1867,  the  language  used  in  1863  disappears,  and  the  more 
specific  comment,  on  p.  114  seems  to  be  intended  to  limit  the  require- 
ment to  the  first  grade.  This  we  think  is  a  reasonable  inference. 
The  word  "higher"  used  on  p.  105  is  indefinite  in  its  application. 

It  is  true,  as  our  correspondent  remarks  in  substance,  that  words  do- 
not  suddenly  change  their  meaning.  But  they  do  often  change  in 
their  relative  force.  If  the  word  "  higher,"  as.  used  in  1867,  was  in- 
tended to  include  the  second  grade,  which  is  by  no  means  clear,  it 
may  with  far  less  reason  be  made  to  bear  that  construction  now. 
When  Dr.  Hayes  wintered  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  he  planted 
stakes  on  the  tongue  of  a  glacier,  and  others  in  a  line  with  them  on 
either  side.  In  the  spring,  the  stakes  were  still  there,  but  they  were 
no  longer  in  line.  The  glacier  had  moved,  though  its  movement  was 
otherwise  imperceptible. 

II.  As  to  the  Journal,  we  have  to  say  that  its  utterance  in  1874 
was  not  quite  as  careful  as  it  might  have  been;  and  if  in  1875  the 
appeal  had  been  taken,  as  imagined,  it  is  possible  that  the  decision 
might  have  contained  the  words,  "  it  appears,  on  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  law,  that  a  counfcy  superintendent  is  not  justified  in  with- 
holding a  second  grade  certificate  from  a  candidate  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  said  candidate  has  not  already  taught  a  school."  If  this 
admission  (with  the  more  recent  opinions  expressed  in  the  Journal) 
looks  like  inconsistency,  we  can  only  gay  that  it  may  be  permitted  to 
journals  as  well  as  to  men  to  modify  their  opinions,  if  there  is  appar- 
ent reason  for  so  doing.  It  is  no  new  or  wonderful  thing  that  the 
interpretation  put  upon  law,  even  by  the  same  person,  should  be 
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different  in  the  course  of  time.  We  would  give  little  for  either  the 
lawyer  or  teacher  who  has  become  insusceptible  of  learning  any  thing. 
It  seems  that  one 'strict  constructionist  among  the  J  nine  distin- 
guished ex-superintendents  mentioned,  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  Super- 
intendent is  not  authorized  to  withhold  even  a  first  grade  certificate 
on  the  ground  that  the  candidate  is  inexperienced.  This  opinion  will 
bear  scrutiny.  The  truth  is  all  our  ideas  and  usages  as  to  this  matter 
are  in  a  confused  and  chaotic  condition,  which  will  be  changed  and 
settled,  only  as  we  reach  the  time  when  no  man  can  be  a  teacher  who 
has  not  been  trained  and  prepared  for  the  work. — P. 


Solutions  of  Arithmetical  Puzzle. 

(See  October  Number,  page  41$.) 

Problem : — A  and  B  go  to  a  butcher's  shop  and  buy  between  them 
80  pounds  of  meat  which  the  butcher  values  at  10  cents  a  pound 
and  for  which  he  therefore  wants  $8.00.  Now  A  takes  50  pounds  of 
the  meat  and  B  30  pounds,  and  upon  examination,  agree  that  A's  meat 
is  worth  one  half  a  cent  a  pound  more  than  B's.  Query:  How  much 
did  each  pay  the  butcher? 

First  Solution. — B's  meat  costs  a  certain  number  of  cents  per  lb.;  then 
A's  meat  will  cost  a  certain  number,  plus  £  cent  per  lb.;  if  B  takes  30 
lbs.,  his  meat  will  cost  30  times  a  certain  number,  and  A's  meat  will  cost 
50  times  a  certain  number,  plus  25  cents.  The  cost  of  both  will  be  80 
times  a  certain  number  plus  25  cents;  but  both  cost  $8;  hence,  80  times 
a  certain  number  plus  25  cents,  equals  $8.00;  and  80  times  the  num- 
ber must  be  $7.75.  Since  80  times  the  number  is  $7.75,  once  the  num- 
ber is  914  cts.,  the  price  of  B's  meat  per  lb.  Since  he  takes  30  lbs. 
the  cost  will  be  30  X  9ri  cts.  which  is  $2.90$.  Now  A  pays  i  ct.  a 
lb.  more  than  B,  his  meat  costs  10ft  cts.  per  lb.,  and  as  he  takes  50 
lbs.,  the  cost  will  be  50  X  10ftt  which  is  $5.09£.  Therefore,  A  pays 
$5.09|,  and  B  $2.90$.  Bertha  Baumgaertneb. 

Caswille. 

Second  Solution. — If  A  paid  i  cent  more  for  one  lb.  than  B,  for  50 
lbs.  he  would  have  to  pay  25  cents  extra,  which  subtracted  from  $8, 
leaves  $7.75,  of  which  each  will  have  to  pay  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  lb3.  bought.  A  buys  50  lbs.,  or  f »  or  f  of  $7.75  =$4.84 J 
+  .25  =  $5.09|.     B  will  pay  the  remainder,  or  S  of  $7.75  =  $2.90*. 

Bamboo.  FLORA  BacOK. 
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Third  Solution.— Let  A  pay  at  first  to  the  butcher,  that  which  his 
meat  is  worth  more  than  B's,  it  being  on  50  pounds,  25  cents,  at 
one  half  a  cent  a  pound.  This  leaves  $7.75  to  be  paid,  which  they  do 
by  finding  the  value  of  one  pound  at  the  present  rate,  viz:  $7.75  -: 
80  =  $.096875  =  value  of  one  pound.  Hence:  A  pays  $.096875  X  50 
=  $4.84575  +  25  cents  already  paid  =  $5.09375,  and  B  pays  $.096875 
X  30  =  $2.90625;  total  $.800;  or  A  pays  $.101875  a  pound  and  B 
$.096875. 

Ntw  Hohtein.  GUSTAVI'S  HoBERG. 
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[Continued  trom  the  November  No.] 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 

Editors  State  Journal: — What  I  said  about  Normal  Schools  was 
not  meant  as  a  personal  attack  on  anybody.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
*  against  any  of  the  Regents.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  integri- 
ty, ability,  and  zeal  of  our  State  Superintendent,  whom  I  know  to  be 
a  reformer  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  not  the  men  I  blame, 
but  the  system.  The  unfortunate  word  "job"  was  used  because  I 
thought  this  system,  while  professing  to  employ  its  funds  in  the 
special  training  of  teachers,  is  merely  supplying  particular  neighbor- 
hoods with  high  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  more  high 
schools  the  better,  but  I  do  not  see  why  the  State  should  support 
them  for  four  or  five  counties,  and  not  for  all  the  others,  or  why  these 
free  academies  should  be  called  Normal  Schools. 

Whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  about  the  value  of  these  institutions, 
facts  will  show.  Hon.  £.  Searing,  in  his  reply  to  me,  speaks  of  "  the 
necessity  that  makes  so  large  a  portion  of  their  work,  for  the  time 
being,  academic  or  high  school  work."  In  his  report  for  1875,  p.  79, 
he  says:  "For  some  years  to  come  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  west, 
at  least,  must  continue  to  do  not  merely  professional  or  technical 
work,  but  a  largejamount  of  that  academic  work  in  which  they  are  now 
engaged."  President  Bascom,  after  visiting  the  Oshkosh  school, 
says:  " Nine-tenths  of  the  teaching  in  the  Normal  School  is,  must, 
and  ought  to  be  academic.    We  might  as  well  strive  to  make  a  knife 
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©n  an  emery  wheel  as  to  do  purely  normal  work  in  our  Normal 
Schools."  This  is  quoted  from  an  article  in  the  Wisconsin  Jouhnax. 
of  Education  for  April,  1876.  The  author  appears  to  favor  a  plan 
which  has  been  under  discussion  by  the  Regents,  namely,  u  that  the 
course  of  study  in  the  grammar  department  in  each  Normal  School 
shall  be  at  the  earliest  practicable  day  so  enlarged  as  to  furnish  fall 
preparatory  instruction  for  those  desiring  to  enter  the  State  Univer- 
sity."— Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  1875,  p. 
177-8.  On  page  217  of  this  same  report  will  be  found  the  statement 
of  the  visitors  at  Whitewater,  expressing  some  doubt  whether  the 
graduates  of  the  four  years'  course  ought  to  have  diplomas  "without 
any  experience  in  teaching/1  Apparently  they  do  not  get  any  in  the 
school  itself.  And  some  of  the  best  friends  of  these  schools  are  anx- 
ious to  make  them  as  much  like  other  high  schools,  preparatory  to 
the  University,  as  possible.  I  must  say,  as  the  Common, School  Visit- 
or does,  in  an  article  quoted  by  our  Journal  of  Education  (for 
April,  1876,  p.  157) : 

"  The  legitimate  work  of  a  Normal  School  is  '  teaching  teachers 
how  to  teach,1  and  institutions  whose  chief  work  is  to  teach  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  various  branches  have  no  claim  to  the  name  'Nor- 
mal.1 " 

I  make  no  comment  on  such  facts  as  that  over  one-third  of  the  ex- 
members  of  the  Oshkosh  school  are  "not  known  to  have  taught,'1 
(State  Superintendent's  report,  1875,  p.  199),  or  that  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee has  been  obliged  to  train  her  teachers  herself.  But  I  have 
the  impression  that  Milwaukee  follows  the  Framingham  plan  so 
closely  as  to  encourage  n*e  to  believe  that  it  could  be  fully  carried 
out  by  our  State.  I  am  sure  that  our  high  schools  would  furnish 
plenty  of  pupils  to  fill  a  real  Normal  School,  which  would  teach 
them  what  they  do  not  already  know.  I  also  think  that  enough  of 
the  advantages  of  location,  which,  as  Mr.  Searing  states,  help  the 
school  at  Farmingham,  could  be  had  either  at  Madison  or  Milwaukee 
to  make  my  suggestion,  that  the  fifth  Normal  School  be  placed  in 
one  or  the  other  of  these  cities,  not  unreasonable.  If  the  Framing- 
ham  school  is  so  good  because  it  is  "  in  the  midst  of  a  very  populous, 
wealthy,  and  highly  cultured  community,"  why  put  up  Normal 
Schools  in  places  like  River  Falls? 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  we  are  now  merely  saving  up  money  for  the 
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fifth  school,  but  I  wish  I  could  be  sure  that  this  is  so  good  an  invest- 
ment as  would  be  the  immediate  increase  of  the  number  of  Normal 
Institutes. 

Baraboo,  Aug.,  1876.  F.  M.  Holland. 

P.  S.— ^Our  Normal  Schools  do  mainly  the  same  work  as  our  best 
high  schools.  This  is  generally  admitted.  But  what  then  is  the 
need  of  the  model  school  department,  which  causes  nearly  one-half 
of  the  first  cost  and  running  expenses?  All  the  practice  in  teaching 
actually  had  there  could  be  given  by  having  the  Normal  pupils  teach 
each  other,  as  is  done  in  Framingham,  in  addition  to  the  model  school 
work.  Cheap  schools  on  this  plan  might  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
the  poor  counties  of  the  State.  But  an  expensive  model  school,  with 
primary,  intermediate,  and  academic  departments,  in  which  there  is 
given  only  a  little  practice  in  teaching,  which  might  be  had  by  the 
Normal  pupils  among  themselves,  seems  to  me  extravagant. 

F.  M.  H. 


Editors  State  Journal: — You  desire  me  to  reply  to  Mr.  Holland's 
second  article  on  our  Normal  Schools.  Although  its  points  appear 
to  be  mainly  repetitions  of  those  in  his  former  one,  and  hence  scarce- 
ly d'emand  this  formal  notice,  I  will  observe — 

First,  That  this  Normal  School  question  is  one  quite  threadbare, 
having  been  discussed  by  educational  men  in  their  associations  and 
school  journals  for  years.  Mr.  Holland's  criticisms  are  trite  and 
familiar.  They  have  been  repeatedly  made  in  this  and  other  States, 
and  as  frequently  answered. 

Second,  That  during  all  these  years  of  discussion  there  has  been  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  a  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  such  Nor- 
mal Schools  as  those  of  Wisconsin,  established  in  their  respective 
States,  in  accordance  with  a  popular  need  and  demand,  and  in  harmo- 
ny with  the  ideas  of  leading  educational  men.  The  State  of  New 
York  has  eight,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Illinois  four,  Indiana  two,  Maine 
two,  with  another  in  prospect,  Minnesota  three.  Iowa  has  just  fol- 
lowed the  common  example,  and  is  establishing  several. 

Now,  in  all  of  these  schools,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  cata- 
logues and  State  reports,  the  pupils  have  " academic v  and  "high 
school"  studies,  i.  e.,  studies  taught  in  academies  and  high  schools. 
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In  all  of  them  these  studies,  thoroughly  taught,  are  the  substratum 
of  the  course.  In  nearly  all  there  are  "model  schools,"  in  which 
Normal  pupils  have  more  or  less  opportunity  to  teach  and  to  observe 
good  teaching.  In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the  Normal  Schools 
have  reached  the  greatest  number  and  the'fullest  development,  and 
after  these  our  own  schools  have  been  mainly,  and  I  believe  wisely, 
fashioned. 

Third,  That  these  schools  are  very  different  indeed  from  academies 
or  high  schools.  They  are  under  uniform  management.  They  are 
well  equipped  with  all  needed  appliances.  The  best  teachers  that  can 
be  found  are  secured,  and  paid  liberal  salaries,  and  retained  as  long  as 
possible.  The  course  of  study  differs  from  that  of  academies  and 
high  schools.  The  branches  are  more  slowly,  systematically,  philosoph- 
ically, and  thoroughly  taught, -taught  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
pupils  are  themselves  to  teach  the  same.  The  ordinary  branches  are 
supplemented  by  school  law,  history  of  education,  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching,  observation  in  the  model  school,  and  some  personal 
work  in  the  practice  of  instruction  therein  by  every  pupil  before 
graduating.  Besides  this,  the  pupils  are  a  peculiar  class.  They 
pledge  themselves  to  teach.  Many  of  them  have  taught,  and  most 
of  them  do  engage,  for  a  greater  or  less  time,  in  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion after  leaving  the  school.  While  in  the  school,  therefore,  I  re- 
peat, they  are  a  peculiar  class.  They  have  common  aims.  Their 
thoughts,  their  studies,  their  reading,  their  discussions,  are  largely 
interfused  and  controlled  by  these  aims.  They  are  in  this  respect 
like  a  class  of  law  or  medical  students. 

Facts  abundantly  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  there  is  not  in  the 
State  a  single  high  school  or  academy  furnishing  anything  like  such 
advantages  for  the  training  of  those  who  intend  to  teach.  Mr.  Hol- 
land would  himself  admit  this  if  his  opportunities  for  inspection  and 
comparison  had  been  more  abundant. 

Fourth,  That  in  his  objections  to  these  schools  as  "free  academies," 
as  "high  schools  supported  by  the  State"  for  the  benefit  of  localities, 
as  provided  with  model  schools  which  "  cause  nearly  one-half  of  the 
first  cost  and  running  expenses,11  Mr.  Holland  indicates  total  igno- 
rance of  the  fact  that  the  locality  where  each  one  of  our  Normal 
Schools  is  located,  furnished  not  only  the  site  for  the  same  free,  but 
a  large  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  building.      Platteville  gave  to  the 
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State  the  site,  building,  $1,100  to  repair  the  latter,  and  $5,000 
in  cash;  Whitewater  gave  the  site  of  ten  acres  and  $25,000  in  cash; 
Oshkosh  gave  the  very  valuable  site  and  $30,000  in  cash;  River  Falls 
gave  the  site  and  $20,000,  and  Pierce  county  added  $5,000  in  cash. 
The  locality  may  therefore  be  considered  as  having  some  claim  to  a 
peculiar  benefit. 

But  worse  than  this:  Mr.  Holland  evidently  does  not  know  that 
the  pupils  in  all  departments  of  the  model  schools,  i.  e.,  all  pupils 
save  those  in  the  Normal  department  proper,  pay  tuition,  and  that 
the  income  from  this  source  meets  all  the  running  expenses  of  the  en- 
tire model  school.  If  the  pupils  of  this  school  are  local  pupils,  they 
cost  the  State  nothing.  They  are  admirably  instructed,  the  classes 
they  form  are  under  the  inspection  of  the  Normal  pupils,  and,  to  the 
fullest  extent  as  vet  practicable,  furnish  them  material  for  their  own 
practice  work,  yet  they  are  on  ground,  and,  so  to  speak,  in  a  building 
provided  by  the  locality,  and  pay  their  own  way.  The  estimated  re- 
ceipts from  tuition  for  the  four  schools  the  coming  year,  as  given  in 
the  report  of  the  finance  committee,  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  ot 
the  Regents,  are  ten  thousand  dollars. 

I  may  refer  to  the  common  belief  that  these  model  schools,  com- 
posed of  children  and  youth,  furnish  better  material  for  practical 
work  and  observation  than  the  Normal  pupils  find  in  one  another,  as , 
in  Framingham  and  other  schools  without  "  model"  departments. 

I  can  believe  that  our  new  Normal  Schools,  in  our  new  and  imperfectly 
developed  State,  are  not  yet  perfect.  I  know  that  their  graduates  are  not 
all  Horace  Manns  and  Mary  Lyons.  But  I  also  know  that  these 
schools  are  doing  an  excellent  service  for  our  young  and  growing 
commonwealth,  are  conscienciously  managed  by  the  Regents,  and 
well  officered  by  capable  faculties.  Their  graduates  are  very  gener- 
ally doing  good  work,  and  are  in  demand.  Platteville  has  sent  forth 
a  large  number  of  successful  teachers.  One  was  recently  elected  a 
professor  in  the  Whitewater  Normal  School.  Three  are  now  very 
efficient  county  superintendents  in  this  State.  Let  this  and  the  other 
schools  be  judged  by  their  fruits. 

As  my  final  word  on  this  subject,  I  express  the  wish  that  Mr.  Hol- 
land's scholarly  pen  were  turned  against  the  real  evils  and  weaknesses 
of  our  school  system,  and  not  against  one  of  its  strongest  and  most 
beneficent  features. 

August,  1&76.  Edward  Searing. 
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4     HEALTH  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

[In  the  annual  address  delivered  by  the  president,  Dr.  J.  B.  Whit- 
ing, of  Janesville,  before  the  State  Medical  Association,  at  its  last 
session  in  Milwaukee,  we  find  the  following  excellent  remarks,  which 
we  commend  to  the  consideration  of  all  teachers  and  school  officers. 
—Eds.] 

"  There  is  another  evil  in  this  direction  which,  in  my  judgment, 
overshadows  all  others,  and  demands  our  immediate  and  earnest 
attention.  I  refer  to  the  wretched  ventilation  of  our  school-houses, 
and  the  character  of  the  work  our  children  are  required  to  do  while 
attending  school.  Since  the  formation  of  the  government  our  means 
of  public  instruction  have  justly  been  a  matter  of  national  pride  and 
congratulation.  Our  public  schools  were  founded  upon  the  theory 
that  it  was  sound  policy  to  furnish,  at  the  public  expense,  the  means 
of  giving  every  child  so  much  education  as  should  lift  him  above  the 
necessities  of  pauperism,  and  remove  many  of  the  temptations  to 
crime.  The  theory  was  a  grand  and  ennobling  one.  But  the  public 
school  of  the  early  time  bore  small  resemblance  to  the  public  school 
of  to-day.  Then,  only  fundamental  branches  were  taught,  and  he 
was  fortunate  who  attended  school  three  months  in  a  year  for  a  series 
of  years.  But  our  facilities  for  instruction  have  been  increased,  and 
our  curriculum  of  study  extended  till  now  full  fifteen  years,  of  ten 
'months  each,  are  required  to  pass  through  all  the  departments  of  our 
best  schools. 

In  the  advance  made  in  this  matter  of  public  instruction  I  fully 
sympathize  in  so  far  as  it  educates  or  leads  out  the  mind  into  broader 
fields,  and  lifts  the  average  citizen  up  to  a  higher  and  more  useful 
plane  of  life.  Our  system  of  public  instruction  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  our  government.  It  is  a  great  social  and  political  equal- 
izer, and  its  beauty  is  that  it  levels  upward  instead  of  downward.  It 
does  more  to  Americanize  the  children  of  the  immigrants  who  seek 
homes  here,  than  all  other  influences  combined.  It  softens  the  bitter- 
ness of  sectarianism,  and  makes  the  clannishness  which  almost  in- 
heres in  the  different  nationalities,  undesirable  if  not  altogether  im- 
possible. Instead  of  encouraging  segregation,  it  compels  aggrega- 
tion and  unity.  It  provides  the  means  by  which  the  poorest  child 
may  receive  such  an  education  as  shall  enable  him  to  engage  in  the 
great  battle  of  life  with  equal  chances  of  success  with  the  richest. 

But  while  it  does  all  this,  it  has  its  comcomitant  evils  which  chal- 
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lenge"  the  attention  of  every  thoughtful  man  and  woman  in  the  com- 
munity. Our  children  are  crowded  into  school-rooms  that  have  no 
ventilation  except  as  the  heat  of  summer  admits  of  opening  doors 
and  windows.  From  fifty  to  seventy  children  are  often  kept  in  a 
school-room  by  the  hour,  when  the  supply  of  fresh  air  is  not  sufficient 
for  one-fourth  that  number.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  visit  the 
primary  departments  of  the  schools  in  this  State  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  artificial  heat  is  required,  when  doors  and  windows  are 
closed,  and  he  will  find  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  not  simply  impure 
and  oppressive,  but  offensive  and  disgusting  to  the  sense,  and  his  first 
impulse  will  be  to  escape.  If  he  remain,  the  offended  sense  soon 
ceases  to  protest,  and  the  visitor  breathes  the  contaminated  air  with 
impunity.  But  the  little  ones,  who  are  compelled  to  live  in  such  an 
atmosphere  day  after  day,  and  month  after  month,  do  not  thus  escape. 
The  more  robust  live  through  it,  but  the  delicate  ones  succumb  to 
the  poison  and  fall  out  of  the  ranks. 

From  the  multitude  of  agents  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  ven- 
tilate our  buildings  and  "warrant"  their  work,  one  would  suppose 
that  there  need  be  no  trouble  on  that  score;  but  for  myself,  after 
having  given  no  inconsiderable  attention  to  this  question  of  ventila- 
tion, I  am  constrained  to  say  that  I  believe  a  proper,  reliable,  and 
practicable  system  of  ventilation  is  yet  to  be  discovered  and  put  in 
practice.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  source  of  distress  and  destruc- 
tion to  our  children,  believing  you  will  find  some  mode  of  relief. 

Added  to  the  wretched  condition  of  the  school-rooms,  in  the  matter 
of  ventilation,  is  the  work  our  children  are  required  to  do  there.  In 
the  laudable  emulation  as  to  which  school  shall  stand  highest  on  the 
record  in  class-work  and  general  scholarship,  the  fact  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  mental  and  physical  endurance  of  children  seems  to  be  lost 
sight  of.  Pupils  are  pressed  forward  in  their  work  till  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  the  average  capacity  to  endure  the  stress,  and  many  of 
them  become  depressed  and  disheartened,  and  fall  out  of  their  classes, 
really  in  doubt  whether  or  not  they  are  blockheads,  when  the  fact  is 
the  stupidity  is  in  those  who  are  responsible  for  this  state  of  things. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  overseers  in  the  cotton  fields  made  their  smart- 
est cotton  pickers  £he  standard,  and  then  drove  the  others  up  to  that 
standard,  or  as  near  to  it  as  possible;  so  those  whose  fingers  were  less 
active  and  supple,  and  hence  unable  to  do  the  work,  were  kept  in  the 
field  until  the  task  was  accomplished..  Thus  in  our  public  schools 
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the  pupils  whose  mental  processes  are  most  rapid  are  made  the  stand- 
ard, and  the  slow,  plodding  boy  who  cannot  be  goaded  into  their 
pace,  is  kept  in  the  school-room  till  approaching  darkness  comes  to 
his  relief.  And  so  the  "dull  boy"  is  dismissed  with  the  injunction 
that  if  his  work  is  not  properly  prepared  when  the  class-bell  sounds 
on  the  following  day,  all  privileges  of  recreation  will  be  cut  off  till 
the  work  is  accomplished.  But  in  the  meantime  the  unwrought  task 
accumulates.  While  working  over  the  unfinished  lesson  of  yesterday 
the  work  of  to-day  is,  of  necessity,  neglected.  And  so,  day  after  day, 
he  struggles  on,  the  load  growing  heavier  and  heavier,  till,  utterly  un- 
able to  carry  the  burden,  the  boy  is  crushed  out  of  his  class  in  dis- 
grace. He  half  believes  himself  hopelessly  stupid,  and  dreads  the 
school-room  as  the  slave  dreaded  to  be  sent  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Red  river. 

Many  of  those  who  do  manage  to  keep  pace  with  this  high  pressure 
are  scarcely  less  unfortunate  than  those  who  fall  out  by  the  way.  A 
portion  of  them  endure  it  and  come  out  unscathed,  but  the  sharp- 
ened features  and  irritable  manifestations  of  not  a  few  of  them  speak, 
but  too  plainly,  of  the  long  continued  over-work  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected.  This  is  especially  true  of  our  daughters,  who  come 
out  of  school  bearing  an  honorable  diploma,  may  be,  but  whose 
bloodless  lips  and  wax-like  ears  tell  at  what  threatened  cost  their 
honors  have  been  won.  The  truth  is,  we  are  trying  to  do  too  many 
things  in  our  schools,  and  our  children  are  pushed  forward  into  high- 
er branches  of  study  before  the  natural  intellectual  development  war- 
rants it.  If  you  doubt  this,  I  ask  you  to  visit  some  school  of  the  in- 
termediate grade,  where  boys  and  girls  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of 
age  are  taught,  and  if  the  recitation  chance  to  be  in  arithmetic,  if 
you  do  not  find  those  boys  and  girls  struggling  with  the  analysis  of 
problems  that  will  baffle  three  out  of  five  of  you,  your  experience 
will  differ  from  mine.  If  the  lesson  shall  be  in  geography,  then  I 
think  you  will  be  amazed,  not  that  some  fail,  but  that  so  many  have 
memorized  the  text  of  the  author  and  are  able  to  pronounce  the 
stilted  and,  to  them,  meaningless  words  often  employed  in  descrip- 
tion. Do  you  ask  why  this  subject,  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
department  of  public  education,  is  presented  to  you?  I  answer:  It 
is  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  aid  in  removing  every 
obstacle  to  the  mental  and  physical  development  of  the  human  fami- 
ly ;  and  so  long  as  we  continue  to  place  men  upon  our  local  boards  .of 
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education  who  are  not  only  wholly  ignorant  of  the  whole  plan  of 
common  school  work,  but  who  have  no  special  fitness  for  it,  so  long 
will  there  be  work  for  you  to  do  in  this  direction.  Surely  that  which 
affects  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  integrity  of  the  children  of  to- 
day, who  are  to  become  the  citizens  of  to-morrow,  is  deeply  our  con- 
cern; for  remember,  it  is  our  duty  to  preserve  as  well  as  restore. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  making  unkind  criticisms  upon 
the  public  school  teachers  of  the  State.  I  know  well  the  difficulty  of 
their  task.  I  know  their  honest  desire  to  do  good  work,  and  it  is  out 
of  this  very  excellency  that  the  evils  I  speak  of  are  largely  born,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  born  of  our  school  work.  The  plan  of  our  work 
comes  of  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  It  comes 
of  the  high-pressure  plan  upon  which  business  in  general  is  conduct- 
ed, as  exemplified  in  the  mighty  rushing  train  that  almost  flies  across 
the  continent,  and  yet  our  restless,  impatient  people  clamor  for  great- 
er speed  and  less  halting,  as  seen  in  the -amusements  we  indulge  in 
and  the  recreations  we  affect,  and  it  is  time  to  cry  halt,  or  else  increase 
the  capacity  of  our  insane  hospitals  and  go  about  building  an  asylum 
for  idiots." 
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Fuller's  "  Worthies  of  Westmoreland "  draws  the  following  por- 
trait of  a  model  teacher  in  days  of  yore.  Ricliard  Mulcaster  was  ad- 
mitted into  King's  College,  Cambridge,  1548.  Such  his  proficiency 
there  that  by  general  consent  he  was  chosen  the  first  master  of  Mer- 
chant Tailors'  School  in  London,  which  prospered  well  under  his  care. 

The  merchant  tailors,  finding  their  scholars  so  to  profit,  intended  to 
fix  Mr.  M.  at  his  desk  to  their  school  till  death  should  remove  him. 
This  he  perceived,  and  therefore  gave  for  his  motto,  "  Fidelis  servus, 
perpetuus  asinus"  But  after  twenty-five  years  he  procured  his  free- 
dom, or  rather  exchanged  his  service,  being  made  master  of  Paul's 
school. 

His  method  in  teaching  was  this:  In  a  morning  he  would  exactly 
and  plainly  construe  and  parse  the  less 3ns  of  his  scholars;  which 
done,  he  slept  his  hour,  (custom  made  him  critical  to  proportion  it)  in 
his  desk  in  the  school;  but  woe  be  to  the  scholar  that  slept  the  while! 
Awaking,  he  heard  them  accurately;   and  Atropos  might    be  per- 
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suaded  to  pity,  as  soon  as  he  to  pardon,  where  he  found  just  fault. 
The  prayers  of  cockering  mothers  prevailed  with  him  as  much  as  the 
requests  of  indulgent  fathers — rather  increasing  than  mitigating  his 
severity  on  their  offending  child. 

It  may  be  said  truly  (and  safely  by  one  out  of  his  school)  that 
others  have  taught  as  much  learning  with  fewer  lashes.  Yet  his 
sharpness  was  the  better  endured  because  impartial,  and  many  excel- 
lent scholars  were  bred  under  him,  whereof  bishop  Andrews  was  most 
remarkable. 


Good  Advice  from  a  County  Superintendent. 

[We  are  pleased  to  print  and  commend  the  following  paragraphs 
of  a  circular  "  To  the  School  Boards  and  Friends  of  Education  of 
Kenosha  County/'  recently  issued  by  Supt.  D.  H.  Flett,  of  that 
county.  The  four  points  to  which  he  calls  attention  are  pretty 
nearly  "  the  whole  law  and  the  prophets"  of  successful  school  work, 
viz:  A  good  teacher;  a  well  appointed  school  house;  properly  condi- 
tioned grounds;  and  the  effective  plan  of  district  purchase  of  text- 
books:] 

1.  Securing  a  teacher. — Perhaps  the  most  important  duty  which 
devolves  upon  the  school  boards  is  the  employment  of  teachers.  The 
maxim,  "as  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school,"  may  be  accepted  as  an 
educational  axiom.  The  value  of  a  school  depends  entirely  upon  its 
quality.  The  greatest  care,  then,  should  be  exercised  in  the  choice 
of  a  teacher.  Some  teachers  are  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  one 
district,  some  to  another,  while  some,  I  am  sorry  to  say  cannot  do 
bood  work  anywhere.  And  yet  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that, 
through  the  influence  of  friends,  this  latter  class  secure  better  posi- 
tions and  a  higher  remuneration  for  their  services  than  those  who  are 
greatly  their  superiors  in  every  respect.  This  should  not  be.  Neither 
carelessness,  nepotism,  nor  favoritism  should  allow  school  officers  to 
treat  superiority,  mediocrity  and  inferiority  alike.  Demand  of  those 
whom  you  employ  credentials  of  success  in  the  schools  previously 
taught.  Take  care  to  secure  the  best  possible  teachers  to  be  found. 
This  is  alike  the  dictate  of  reason,  common  sense  and  true  economy. 

Again,  many  districts  make  an  effort  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
good  teacher  during  the  winter,  but  are  satisfied  with  one  of  very 
limited  qualifications  for  the  summer.      My  observation  leads  me  to 
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believe  that  this  is  a  mistake.  Not  unfrequently  the  latter  pulls 
down  as  fast  as  the  former  builds  up.  Secure  the  superior  teacher  for 
the  whole  time,  if  possible;  but  if  this  is  not  practicable,  it  were  bet- 
ter to  employ  one  of  medium  ability  for  the  year  than  thus  frequent- 
ly to  change.  I  am  glad  to  notice  that  the  plan  of  employing  by  the 
year  is  growing  in  favor.  Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  it 
again  at  this  time. 

2.  Condition  of  School  Grounds. — Another  matter  which  impera- 
tively demands  your  most  careful  consideration  is  the  condition  of 
the  school  premises.  Quite  a  number  of  the  yards  are  not  inclosed; 
in  many  cases  the  fences  are  broken  down  and  need  repairing;  in  still 
a  greater  number  of  instances  the  out-houses  are  in  a  disgraceful 
condition.  Obscene  representations  and  indecent  language  are  to  be 
found  on  every  available  place.  The  purity  and  future  welfare  of 
your  children  demand  that  these  buildings  be  put  in  proper  condition 
and  kept  in  proper  condition.  Let  these  houses  be  kept  in  a  good 
state  of  repair,  painted  both  on  the  outside  and  inside,  and  properly 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  close-board  fence,  and  one  of  the  fos- 
tering agents  of  rudeness  and  immorality  will  be  removed.  I  ask  you 
to  give  special  attention  to  this  matter,  as  the  only  way  in  which  the 
existing  evil  can  be  reached  is  through  the  district  boards. 

3.  Condition  of  the  School-houses.' — The  condition  of  the  school- 
houses  themselves  too  is  worthy  of  attention.  The  county  contains 
many  fine  buildings,  well  seated  and  arranged,  and  provided  with  a 
fair  amount  of  maps,  charts,  and  other  necessary  apparatus.  In 
many  others  these  conveniences  and  acknowledged  aids  are  in  a  very 
poor  condition,  or  are  entirely  wanting.  The  comfort,  health,  and 
best  interests  of  the  pupils  require,  in  a  few  cases,  that  new  houses 
be  erected;  in  more,  that  the  houses  be  replastered  and  reseated;  and 
in  still  more,  that  maps,  charts,  a  globe,  a  new  dictionary,  and  a  few 
books  of  reference,  as  well  as  suitable  ornamentation  for  the  school- 
room be  provided.  Money  cannot  be  better  expended  than  in  thus 
properly  furnishing  your  school-rooms. 

4.  Text  Books.— Perhaps  nothing  more  detracts  from  the  success 
of  many  of  our  schools  than  the  multiplicity  of  text-books  used.  In 
some  schools  books  may  be  found  from  a  dozen  or  more  different  se- 
ries. Thus  classes  are  multiplied,  lessened  in  numbers,  the  teacher's 
time  is  wasted,  and  the  healthy  stimulus  to  pupils  of  competition  in 
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larger  classes  is  lost.  The  legislature  of  the  State  recently  passed  a 
law  which  seems  destined  to  work  out  at  least  a  partial  solution  of 
the  text-book  question.  This  law  provides  that  "  the  qualified  elect- 
ors of  any  school-district  may,  by  legal  vote,  authorize  the  school- 
board  to  purchase  text-books  for  use  in  the  public  schools,  said  text- 
books to  be  the  property  of  the  district  so  purchasing,  and  to  be 
loaned  to  pupils,  or  otherwise  furnished  to  them  under  such  condi- 
tions and  regulations  as  the  aforesaid  school  authorities  may  pre- 
scribe." 

This  law  is  meeting  with  much  favor  from  the  people  wherever  its 
advantages  are  understood.  It  has  already  been  adopted  by  many 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  In  some  cases  the  books  are 
furnished  to  the  pupils  free;  in  others  at  cost  price;  and  in  others  at 
a  small  rental,  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  wear  and  tear  of  the 
books.  By  adopting  this  law,  uniformity  of  text-books  can  be  se- 
cured; pupils  can  be  classified  immediately  upon  entering  the  school, 
without  any  waste  of  time  in  securing  necessary  boooks;  those  mov- 
ingjfrom  one  district  into  another  can  be  supplied  with  books  with- 
out any  delay;  the  number  of  classes  can  be  greatly  reduced;  and  a 
great  saving  of  expense  can  be  effected.  By  making  proper  arrange- 
ments icith  publishers,  books  can  be  obtained  at  a  little  more  tlian  one- 
half  the  retail  price.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Canfield,  clerk  of  one  of  the  districts  in  Sauk  county: 
Ordinary  text-books,  43  per  cent,  below  retail  rates;  foolscap  paper, 
37£  per  cent,  below;  pencils,  pens  and  holders,  75  per  cent,  below; 
ink,  90  per  cent,  below.  I  earnestly  hope  that  at  least  a  few  of  the 
larger  districts  will  take  action  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  would 
recommend  that  those  districts  that  do  not  wish  to  take  action  at 
present,  appoint  a  committee  to  collect  facts  and  report  at  some  fu- 
ture time. 


Every  teacher  ought  to  be,  for  the  time  she  is  employed,  a  "  pro- 
fessional" teacher,  wholly  intent  upon  inspiring  the  children  with 
a  love  for  knowledge,  and  upon  studying  their  Various  capacities, 
habits,  and  tempers.  If  she  persists  in  such  efforts,  she  will  reap  a 
great  reward.  Nor  will  she  fail  to  accomplish  ultimate  good,  though 
she  teach  but  one  or  two  terms  in  the  same  school.  The  teacher 
who  "  wakes  up  "  a  single  pupil  to  a  true  idea  of  what  it  is  to  study, 
has  wrought  an  amount  of  good  which  figures  cannot  express. 
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OPINIONS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  There  is  a  boy  here,  aged  18,  a  foreigner,  can  he  attend  school? 

A.  There  is  no  provision  of  law  for  it,  but  it  is  better,  on  general 
principles,  that  he  be  admitted  than  excluded. 

Q.  Can  a  person  under  bonds  to  appear  at  court  hold  a  school-office  ? 

A.  It  is  not  illegal.  Being  indicted  is  not  being  "  convicted  of  an 
infamous  crime."    A  man  is  "  presumed  innocent  till  proved  guilty." 

Q.  Is  the  fact  of  previous  insanity,  fully  recovered  from,  a  sufficient 
reason  for  refusing  examination? 

A.  Not  in  and  of  itself. 

Q.  We  changed  our  annual  meeting  to  August,  but  neglected  to  file 
the  proceedings  with  town  clerk;  what  is  the  remedy? 

A.  Perform  the  filing  now;  that  will  legalize  future  meetings  in 
August. 

Q.  A  district  votes  to  buy  books  for  the  school,  but  not  how  they 
shall  be  furnished;  can  the  board  loan  them  free,  in  that  case? 

A.  It  would  be  justified  in  doing  so,  until  otherwise  instructed,  on 
the  presumption  that  that  was  intended. 

Q.  Can  a  district  board  establish  a  night  school? 

A.  The  law  of  custom  regulates  school  hours.  If  a  night  school 
is  thought  desirable,  let  the  district  first  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  Can  town  boards  release  a  railroad  from  payment  of  taxes? 

A.  I  should  suppose  not,  but  that  is  not  a  question  for  this  depart- 
ment. 

Q.  Can  license  money  be  applied  to  the  support  of  schools? 

A.  There  is  no  provision  of  law  to  that  effect.  It  goes  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  if  needed,  otherwise  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
town,  village  or  city. 

Q.  Three  electors  met  and  adjourned  the  annual  meeting  without 
first  calling  to  order;  was  the  adjournment  legal? 

A.  Yes,  the  formality  of  calling  three  persons  to  order  was  not 
essential  to  a  valid  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  if  it  was  so  voted 
and  recorded. 

Q.  A  man  owns  farms  in  two  districts,  and  pastures  his  stock  some- 
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times  on  one  and  sometimes  on  the  other;  can  the  assessment  on  the 
stock  be  divided  between  the  two  districts? 

A.  His  stock  is  to  be  assessed  in  the  district  where  he  lives,  except 
such  as  may  be  kept  permanently  on  the  farm  in  the  other  district. 

Q.  If  there  is  vacation  this  year  from  Christmas  till  New  Year's,  is 
not  New  Year's  to  be  counted  as  a  holiday,  for  school  and  teacher? 

A.  A  fair  way  would  be  for  the  board  to  order  a  vacation  for  one 
week;  this  would  include  New  Year's  in  the  next  school  week,  and 
not  in  the  vacation. 

Q.  Can  the  same  person.be  both  town  and  district  clerk? 

A.  The  two  offices  are  in  various  ways  incompatible.  No  person 
should  hold  them  both. 

Q.  Can  all  district  clerks  draw  pay,  under  the  law  of  last  winter? 

A.  No  clerk  can  draw  pay  unless  the  district  has  first  voted  it,  at 
annual  meeting. 

Q.  Can  a  district  vote  a  tax  at  annual  meeting,  and  require  the 
collection  of  it  to  be  postponed  till  October  in  the  year  ensuing? 

A.  Any  tax  voted  and  returned  to  the  town  clerk  is  to  be  assessed 
by  him  and  collected  in  the  usual  way. 

Q.  Can  a  school-board  make  a  rule  that  school  shall  be  kept  on 
holidays? 

Q.  No,  such  a  rule  is  against  public  policy.  Teachers  hired  in  the 
usual  way  would  not  be  bound  by  such  a  rule,  if  adopted.  It  may 
be  doubted  if  a  contract  to  teach  on  holidays  could  be  enforced. 

Q.  Has  a  district  which  has  lost  its  organization  any  legal  existence? 

A.  Certainly;  it  ceases  to  be  a  district,  only  when  extinguished  by 
attachment  to  other  districts. 

Q.  How  can  its  organization  be  restored? 

A.  By  the  action  of  the  town  board,  under  section  4;  the  district 
assembling  and  electing  officers  as  provided  in  section  31,  if  the  suc- 
cession of  terms  has  been  lost. 

Q.  If  a  new  district  is  formed  from  an  old  one  and  the  old  one 
withholds  consent,  does  an  appeal  lie  from  such  refusal? 

A.  No,  the  right  to  withhold  consent  is  positive;  and  until  three 
months  have  elapsed,  the  order  cannot  take  effect. 

Q.  Can  a  county  superintendent  issue  certificates  to  teachers  who 
attend  the  institutes  on  a  lower  standard  than  those  who  do  not? 

A.  The  standard  for  any  grade  must  beu  uniform." 

Q.  What  if  the  district  wont  pay  expressage  on  the  dictionary? 

A.  Pay  it  out  of  your  own  pocket  and  shame  them. 
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TAKE    NOTICE. 

As  usual  we  would  request  those  of  our  subscribers  who  do  not  wish  to  con- 
tinue for  1877,  to  so  inform  us  at  once. 


A  RETROSPECT. 

» 

At  the  close  of  a  year  it  is  well  to  note,  In  a  retrospective  glance,  its  success- 
es and  failures,  gains  and  losses.  Thereby  come  encouragement  and  warning 
that  shall  make  better  the  next  year's  record.  Centennial  year  in  Wisconsin, 
from  the  educational  stand-point,  has  been  one  fraught  with  at  least  a  fair 
amount  of  success.  Some  substantial  progress  has  been  made,  and  little  has 
appeared  to  dishearten  any  healthful  spirit.  We  will  briefly  refer  to  what  ap- 
pear to  be  some  manifest  gains. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  several  thousand  district  schools  of  the  State,  scattered  over  a  wide 
territory,  and  almost  exclusively  under  local  control,  it  is  difficult  to  observe 
in  any  given  year,  signs  of  improvement.  Yet  we  have  some  evidences  that 
lead  us  to  believe  these,  as  a  whole,  are  doing  better  work  to-day  than  ever  be- 
fore in  their  history.    We  cite  as  proofs : 

1st.  That  county  superintendents  have,  in  general,  during  the  year  been  offi- 
cers of  better  qualifications  than  before,  and  that  they  have  shown  greater 
impartiality  and  strictness  in  the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers.  The 
more  incompetent  teachers  have,  to  an  unusual  extent,  been  in  this  way  either 
prevented  from  reaching  the  positions  they  sought,  or  driven  from  those  they 
unworthily  held.  The  unusual  number  appealing  to  the  State  superintendent 
from  refusals  of  county  superintendents  is  only  one  of  several  indications  of 
the  increased  efficiency  in  county  supervision.  , 

2d.  A  larger  number  of  teachers  have  been  reached  and  Influenced  by  insti- 
tutes during  the  year  just  closing  than  ever  before  in  our  history,  and  that 
upon  the  whole  these  institutes  have  been  more  practical  and  useful  than 
hitherto. 

3d.  That  in  consequence  of  the  higher  character,  and  unusual  devotion  and 
earnestness  of  county  superintendents,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  the  nu- 
merous well  conducted  and  largely  attended  institutes,  there  has  been  an  ap- 
preciable advance  in  public  sentiment  respecting  the  worth  of  good  schools, 
and  the  necessity  of  good  teachers  to  secure  such  schools.  Evidences  of  this 
advance  have  reached  us  from  many  parts  of  the  State. 

4th.  That,  considering  thejextreme  depression  in  business,  a  surprisingly  large 

number  of  new  and  good  school-houses  have  taken  the  place  of  old  and  unfit 

buildings,  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
~    ~ol.  V " 
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5th.  That  there  are  encouraging  signs  of  wise  reform  in  the  matter  of  text- 
books.  Many  districts  have  secured  absolute  uniformity,  and  a  large  saving 
in  the  cost  of  school-books,  by  purchasing,  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the  need 
of  the  school,  directly  from  the  publishers.  One  of  the  most  potent  causes  of 
weakness  in  the  district  schools  is  in  this  way  in  process  of  sure  eradication. 

THK  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  can  be  said,  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  its  truthfulness,  that  in 
no  previous  year  have  the  Norma]  Schools  so  satisfactorily  justified  their  be- 
ing as  during  4876.  So  fully  have  they  won  popular  confidence,  that  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  successful  opening  of  the  fourth  school  at  Rirer 
Falls,  the  pressure  of  numbers  at  Whitewater  and  Oshkosh  rendered  necessary 
large  additions,  nearly  doubling  the  size  of  the  buildings  in  those  places.  The 
school  at  River  Falls,  which  recently  commenced  its  second  year,  has,  with 
its  large  attendance  and  its  efficient  connection  with  the  institute  system,  given 
vitality  and  impetus  to  educational  work  in  a  neglected  and  needy  portion  of 
the  State.  To  the  Centennial  year  may  be  referred  the  full  fellowship  of  this 
new  school  with  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  three  already  established.  To 
the  same  year  may  be  referred  the  completion,  equipment,  and  use  of  the  en- 
largement at  Whitewater,  anil  the  completed  exterior  of  the  addition  at  Osh- 
kosh. 

In  many  ways  during  the  present  one  have  th  eae  schools  moulded  educa- 
tional sentiment  and  practice  throughout  the  State,  to  an  extent  unknown  in 
any  previous  year.  They  have  drawn  pupils  from,  and  sent  teachers  to,  nearly 
every  county.  They  have  given  to  hundreds  of  young  people  their  first 
acquaintance  with  skillful  instruction,  and  with  orderly  and  impressive  school 
discipline,  and  have,  according  to  their  period  of  attendance,  endowed  these 
hundreds  with  more  or  less  of  solid  attainments.  They  have  had  foremost 
influence  in  the  institute  work  already  referred  to,  and  through  several  of  their 
graduates,  who  are  superintendents  of  counties,  are  indirectly  impressing 
their  methods  upon  hundreds  of  the  common  schools.  The  work  and  the 
growth  of  the  Normal  branch  of  our  educational  system  have  been  worthy  of 
the  Centennial  year. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Good  progress  can  be  fairly  said  to  have  been  made  during  the  year  in  sec- 
ondary or  high  school  instruction.  Such  instruction  has  received  encourage- 
ment not  only  from  law,  but  we  believe  from  an  improved  public  sentiment. 
Several  high  schools  in  cities  have  enlarged  their  courses  so  as  to  afford  to  all 
applicants  instruction  fully  preparatory  to  all  departments  of  the  University, 
and  numerous  graded  schools  in  villages  have  reorganized,  enlarged,  and  im- 
proved their  courses  so  as  better  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  localities,  and  in 
several  instances  even  to  afford  excellent  preparation  for  the  University. 
These  changes  have  been  stimulated  chiefly  by  the  new  High  School  Law. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Reaching  this  in  our  ascent  from  the  broad  foundation  of  the  common 
«chool8,  we  behold  here  a  most  gratifying  and  fruitful  activity.  Externally 
and  materially,  the  year  is  marked  by  the  completion  of  Science  Hall,  the  fifth, 
and  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  series  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  institu- 
tion. This  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  convenient  structures  ever  erected 
in  this  country  for  the  purposes  of  strictly  scientific  instruction.  Probably  no 
other  State  University  has  its  equal.  When  completely  finished  and  equipped, 
it  -will  be  worth  a  journey  across  the  State  to  see. 

Besides,  the  Regents  have  nearly  completed,  on  the  University  grounds,  a 
Magnetic  Observatory,  the  second  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  we  believe, 
the  only  other  being  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington.  This  observ- 
atory, which  is  entirely  underground,  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  in  the  mos 
substantial  manner,  with  double  walls  two  feet  apart  enclosing  an  air  space. 
Perfect  arrangements  have  been  made  for  ventilation,  for  a  water  supply,  and 
for  gas  light  as  perpetual  as  the  fire  of  Vesta.  The  observatory  is  to  be  imme- 
diately equipped  with  instruments  furnished  by  the  United  States  Coast  Sur- 
vey Department.  Among  other  results,  by  a  very  ingenious  means  of  photo- 
graphic self-registration,  a  continuous  recoid  of  the  variations  in  the  direction 
and  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force  will  be  secured.  Great  scientific 
interest  and  value  will  attach  to  this  novel  addition  to  the  University's  attrac- 
tions and  facilities. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  substantially  completed  the  present  year  for 
a  supply  of  water  and  gas  to  the  University  buildings.  A  six-inch  iron  water- 
pipe,  laid  twenty  feet  underground,  connects  Science  Hall  with  lake  Mendota. 
Another  pipe  leads  from  the  Hall  up  th  e  hill  to  an  iron  reservoir  just  beneath 
the  dome  of  University  Hall.  An  engine  beneath  thejnorth  wing  of  the  former 
will  draw  the  water  from  the  lake  and  force  it  up  into  the  reservoir,  whence 
gravity  will  carry  it  to  any  desired  room  or  spot  in  buildings  or  grounds.  The 
water  furnished  by  this  plan — marvelous  in  any  other  age  than  ours — will  be 
largely  used  for  sanitary  drainage  purposes,  for  which  the  most  complete 
arrangements  have  already  been  made  in  the  Ladies'  Hall  and  Science  Hall. 

Gas  pipes  have  been  extended  from  the  city  to  the  University  grounds,  and 
hereafter  at  least  the  two  buildings  last  named  will  be  lighted  with  gas. 

So  far  we  have  referred  only  to  material  improvements,  greater  than  have 
ever  been  made  in  a  single  year  before.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  adding 
that  no  previous  year  has  seen  more  real  prosperity,  and  more  satisfactory 
results,  in  the  interior  college  departments — the  true  University  of  teachers  and 
learners.  The  year  has  been  one  of  quiet,  honest,  strengthening  work,  marred 
by  surprisingly  few  unpleasant  incidents. 

With  high  schools  increasing  constantly  in  number  and  efficiency,  the  day 
is  near  at  hand  when  the  University  can  safely  relegate  to  the  former  all  pre- 
paratory work,  and  confine  its  energies  strictly  to  that  superior  grade  of  in- 
struction which  alone  its  founders  had  in  view.    The  achievements  of  the  pres- 
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cut  year  arc  a  long  step  in  this  direction.  The  greatly  enlarged  facilities  of 
the  institution  will  now  attract  to  it  many  in  our  own  and  adjoining  States 
who  otherwise  would  go  to  colleges  further  east.  Its  increasing  fame  will  stir 
up  within  many  a  boy  and  girl  in  our  district  and  high  schools,  an  ambition 
for  the  culture  it  affords.  High  schools  will  be  pressed  to  give  good  prepara- 
tion to  local  applicants.  The  halls  of  the  University  will  be  filled  with  young 
people  well  grounded  in  secondary  studies,  and  Jthe  seventy-two  "Sub-Freeh- 
men"  of  the  recently  issued  catalogue  will  soon  give  place  to  twice  that  num- 
ber of  Freshmen,  Sophomores,  etc.,  of  the  regular  classes. 

Such  are  in  this  department  of  our  State  system  the  suggestive  achieve- 
ments of  Centennial  year. 

THE  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBIT. 

This  retrospect  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the  representation 
«*f  our  school  system  and  work  at  the  recent  Exhibition.  That  representation, 
although  from  necessity  hastily  prepared,  and  not  large  in  amount,  was  vet,  ia 
the  judgment  of  critics,  entirely  creditable  to  our  State.    It  elicited  favorable 
opinions  from  all  who  examined  it,  and  received  an  honorable  award  from  the 
official  judges.     It  was  deficient  in  only  one  respect— the  small  number  of 
public  schools  in  the  State  at  large,  represented  by  their  histories,  by  illustra- 
tions of  the  buildings,  and  by  pupils*  work.      The  State  Department,  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Normal  Schools,  the  cities  of  Milwaukee,  Sparta,  and  Watertown, 
with  a  few  other  places,  were  well,  and  in  some  instances  admirably  presented. 
The  colleges  found  honor  in  their  special  history,  and  in  the  full  printed  rec- 
ord of  the  origin  and  growth  of  our  whole  school  system,  with  its  various 
branches,  we  were  undeniably  ahead  of  every  other  State.     It  is  also  unques- 
tionable that  our  chief  city  was  more  fully,  systematically,  and  satisfactorily 
represented  than  any  other  city  in  the  Union.     Upon  the  whole,  Wisconsin 
suffered  nothing  by  comparison,  educationally,  with  her  sister  States  in  the 
great  Centennial  Exhibition  just  closed. 


A  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  a  very  important  event  in  the  history  of  educational 
journalism  in  the  west.  Arrangements  have  been  perfected  to  unite  most  of 
the  north-western  school  journals  into  a  strong  weekly  publication  at  Chicago, 
similar  in  size  and  appearance  to  the  New  York  Nation,  and  in  some  other 
respects,  we  suppose,  to  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education,  whose  success- 
ful example  at  the  east  was  doubtless  the  immediate  inspiring  cause  of  this 
new  western  enterprise.  The  projectors  of  the  new  journal  are  Prof.  S.  B. 
Winchell,  of  Milwaukee,  and  Prof.  W.  L.  Klein,  of  Chicago;  its  name  is  to  be 
the  Educational  WeMy;  its  editor-in-chief  the  distinguished  head  of  tLe 
Whitewater  Normal  School,  President  Wm.  F.  Phelps ;  and  its  subscription 
price  $2.50  per  annum.    Two  or  three  well-known  and  able  educators  in  other 
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States  arc  to  be  permanent  editorial  contributors,  among  them,  we  believe, 
Prof.  Olney,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Each  State  chiefly  interested  is 
to  have  a  local  editor  of  its  own  department.  The  first  number  of  the  Weekly 
may  be  expected  to  appear  just  before  the  holidays.  The  new  paper  will  start 
under  many  favorable  auspices,  and  ought,  in  its  wide  and  comparatively  clear 
field,  to  achieve  abundant  success.  It  certainly  has  our  best  wishes  for  that 
result. 

We  have  been  earnestly  invited  to  join  in  this  enterprise  by  transferring  our 
subscription  list  to  the  new  journal ;  but  at  present  we  feel  unable  to  contrib- 
ute anything  more  than  our  good  will.    We  are  not  sure  but  a  monthly  journal, 
exclusively  devoted  to  State  interests,  furnished  at  a  low  price,  and  reaching 
thereby  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  and  school  officers,  is  what  is  most  de- 
sirable for  Wisconsin.     The  present  cordial  support  given  to  the  Journal  by 
teachers  and  superintendents,  the  goodly  number  of  school  officers  subscribing 
under  the  State  law,  the  need  of  an  organ  for  the  publication  of  the  volumin- 
ous semi-annual  proceedings  of  the  Association,  the  conviction  that   the 
Journal  has  hitherto  largely  aided  in  shaping  educational    sentiment  and 
legislation  in  the  State,  and  a  feeling  of  State  pride,— all  these  bid  ushctfitate, 
and  seek  to  know  the  sentiments  of  our  subscribers  before  yielding  to  the 
wishes  of  the  owners  of  a  paper  to  be  published  beyond  our  borders. 

Meantime  we  shall  welcome  the  new  Weekly  to  Wisconsin,  not  less,  we  hope, 
because  of  its  own  excellencies,  than  because  its  chief  editor  is  now  one  of  our 
own  number.    The  field  here  is  broad  enough  for  us  both. 


Executive  Session  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association, 
Madison,  December  27-28, 1876. 

PROGRAMME. 

Wednesday  Morning.  Dec.  21th. 
0.00.    Opening  Exercises. 
Reports  of  Committees: 

1.  Normal  Schools— J  as.  MacAlister,  A.  J.  Hutton,  M.  Kirwan. 
Discussion  of  the  report  opened  by  B.  M.  Reynolds,  Wm.  F.  Phelps. 

2.  Geological  Survey— Geo.  R.  Kleeberger,  G.  W.  Peckham,  W.  A.  Kellerman- 
Discussion  of  the  report  by  T.  C.  Chamberlain,  R.  Irving. 

3.  Teachers1  Examinations— A.  F.  North,  A.  Salisbury,  W.  H.  Beach. 
Is  the  Teacher's  Profession  Overstocked  ?— A.  Salisbury. 
Discussion  and  general  business. 

Wednesday  Ktening,  Ike.  21th. 
7:80.    State  Educational  System— Dr.  John  Bascom,  Chairman  Committee. 
Discussion  of  report  by  Edward  Searing,  James  MacAlister,  W.  H.  Chandler. 
W.  D.  Parker,  E.  B.  Wood. 
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Thursday  Morning,  Dec.  28M. 

9  KX).    Opening  Exercises. 
Reports  of  Committees: 

1.  Course  of  Study  for  Mixed  and  Graded  8ehoolb— A.  Salisbury,  ST.  C. Twi- 
ning, W.  B.  Minaghan. 

Discussion  opened  by  S.  Shaw. 

2.  Classification  and  Grading— J.  B.  Thayer,  L.  D.  Harvej,  J.  T.  Lunn. 

3.  Oral  and  Text-Book  Instruction,  and  Rhetorical  Exercises — G.  8.  Albee, 
W.  H.  Beach,  J.  H.  Terry. 

4.  Function  of  the  High  School— Albert  Hardy,  L.  W.  Briggs,  Lewis  Funk 

5.  Higher  Education  and  the  University— W.  C.  Whitford,  E.  H.  Merrill, 
A.  F.  North. 

Discussion  of  the  reports,  and  business. 

Thursday  Evening,  Dee.  28M. 

7 :30.    Reports  of  Committees : 

1.  Early  Withdrawal  of  Pupils  from  School— J.  Q.  Emery,  I.  N.  Stewart, 
W.  H.  Slack. 

Discussion  opened  by  O.  R.  Smith,  H.  C.  Howland. 

2.  Scientific  Institute— J  as.  MacAlister,  K.  W.  Burton,  S.  Shaw. 

Hotel  Rates.— Capital  House,  $1.50  a  day.  Park  Hotel,  $1.75  to  $3.50  a 
day,  fires  extra.    Vilas  House,  $2.00  a  day,  fires  extra. 

Railroad  Rates.— The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern,  the  Western  Union,  and  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  «fc  Western 
railways  will  sell  return  tickets  at  one  fifth  fare,  on  presentation  of  certificate 
properly  endorsed  by  the  Secretary. 

To  enable  members  to  attend  the  Superintendents1  Meetings,  there  will  be  no 
sessions  of  the  Association  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  afternoons. 

Meeting  of  the  executive  committee  at  4:30  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 

The  executive  session  has  been  styled  "the  working  meeting"  of  the  Associ- 
ation. To  keep  our  record  good,  we  would  ask  that  our  working  members  be 
present.  M.T.  Park,  President. 

L.  D.  Harvey,  Secretary. 

December  1.  1870.  H.  C.  Howland,  CVn  Er.  Com. 


CONVENTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  following  Circular  has  been  issued : 

A  convention  of  county  and  city  superintendents  will  be  held  in  Madison  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  December  27th  and  28th,  1876,  to  which 
you  are  cordially  invited.  This  conve  ntion  will,  as  last  year,  hold  sessions 
alternating  with  those  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  whose  Execu- 
tive Meeting  is  announced  for  the  forenoon  and  evening  of  the  same  days 
Subjects  of  much  importance  are  to  be  discussed  by  both  bodies.     Those 
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especially  needing  the  attention  of  tbe  superintendents  are  the  following, 
which  have  been  arranged  as  a  programme,  to  be  followed  unless  the  conven- 
tion otherwise  determines: 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

2:00.    Needed  Reforms  in  County  Supervision. 

4:00.    More  Accurate  Statistical  Reports  from  School  Officers. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

2 :00.    A  State  School-Tax. 

3 :00.    A  Course  of  Study  for  District  Schools. 

4:00.    Uniformity  of  Text-Books  and  Methods  of  Supply. 

Superintendents  will  have  the  usual  reduced  rates  of  fare  and  entertainment. 
A  full  attendance  is  earnestly  desired. 

Edward  Searing,  Supt.  Pub.  In*t. 


Good  Advice.— Supt.  Dean,  of  Polk  county,  gives,  in  substance,  the  follow- 
ing good  advice  to  the  people  of  each  district: 

1.  Purchase  a  supply  of  text-books,  under  chapter  315,  laws  of  1875. 

2.  Enforce  a  regular  attendance  of  children  at  school.  Irregularity  here  be- 
gets bad  habits,  deprives  the  child  of  instruction,  and  tends  to  destroy  the  gen- 
eral efficiency  of  the  school.  Let  a  love  of  your  children,  then,  urge  you  to  use 
every  opportunity  afforded  by  the  State  for  their  mental  training,  and  let  the 
value  of  good  government  prompt  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  that  the  State 
be  not  deprived  of  intelligent  citizens. 

3.  Make  your  school  house  comfortable,  and  ull  the  surroundings  pleasant. 
While  some  of  the  school-houses  in  the  county  are  an  ornament  to  the  districts 
in  which  the}'  are  situated,  others  are  unfit  to  bear  the  name  tbey  do,  and  in 
very  few  instances  are  the  school  ground*  as  pleasant  as  they  should  be,  and 
may  be  made  with  a  small  expenditure  of  time  and  labor. 

4.  Provide  Ample  black-board  space,  a  globe,  and,  us  soon  as  able,  add  out- 
Hue  maps,  etc. 

3.  Always  secure  the  best  teacher  possible,  regardless  of  cost.  High  wages 
will  not  transform  a  poor  teacher  into  a  good  one ;  but  if  the  principle  was 
established  that  ability  and  not  money,  worth  and  not  relationship,  would  de- 
termine who  should  teach  the  school,  it  would  wonderfully  stimulate  teachers. 

6.  Visit  your  school  to  encourage  teacher  and  pupils,  and  also  to  note  the 
icork  done  by  both  in  the  school-room. 

7.  Give  the  teacher  your  moral  support.  Let  it  be  understood  he  mutt  be 
obeyed.  Mismanagement  of  the  school  may  be  pointed  out  to  him  with  good 
effect;  but  speaking  disparagingly  of  his  efforts,  never. 

8.  I  would  recommend  that  the  district  clerk  be  instructed  to  subscribe  for 
the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  for  the  use  of  the  district. 
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OUR  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT. 

Respecting  Wisconsin's  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  Centennial,  we  nod  the 
following  in  a  couple  of  our  exchanges : 

[Milwaukee  sends]  "the  largest  amount  of  work  shown  from  any  city  in  the 
country.  And  this  presentation  is  not  one  of  mere  quantity.  The  excellence 
of  the  work  is  marked  in  almost  every  particular.  In  execution  it  vies  with 
Cincinnati.  The  penmanship  is  excellent  In  drawing,  the  Walter  Smith 
system  being  in  use,  we  are  not  sure  but  the  grammar  schools  of  Milwaukee 
excel  those  of  Boston,  not  in  variety,  perhaps,  but  in  excellence  of  work. 
Every  pupil  who  can  write,  and  every  school  is  represented  in  every  subject 
taught.  Supt.  Mac  A  lister,  his  teachers  and  pupils,  have  earned  a  medal  for 
well  directed  industry.  We  notice  particularly  a  volume  from  the  Milwaukee 
Normal  School  as  oi  special  interest,  contributing  essays  indicating  the  meth- 
ods followed  in  the  school. 

The  State  University  and  the  four  Normal  Schools  present  volumes  of  work. 
The  students  of  the  former  make  a  showing  that  to  our  mind  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  manuscript  work  of  that  ot  any  other  institution  of  like  rank. 

We  found  here  a  remarkable  volume  of  drawings  by  A.  8.  Kumlein,  student 
of  the  University,  consisting  of  complete  representations  of  natural  history 
objects — the  most  perfect  specimens  of  work  of  their  kind  in  the  educational 
department. 

We  examined  the*  volumes  of  work  from  the  Whitewater  Normal  School 
somewhat  carefully,  and  found  them  meritorious  in  the  best  sense." — Tf~  E. 
Crosby,  in  Indiana  School  Journal. 

"  Prominent  in  this  exhibit  are  the  schools  of  Milwaukee,  which  will  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  the  schools  of  the  large  cities.  *  *  The 
method  of  supervision  [in  the  State!  is  shown  by  a  volume  of  blanks  and  cir- 
culars used  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  the  entire  school  system  is  well 
illustrated  by  a  large  educational  map.  Photographs  of  fifteen  of  the  elegant 
school  buildings  of  Milwaukee  are  suspended  from  the  walls.  There  are  pho- 
tographic views  of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  Normal  School  at  OshkoshT 
and  some  admirable  specimens  of  Normal  School  work.  The  University  of  Wis- 
consin is  represented  by  plans  and  photographs,  and  specimens  of  students' 
work  in  natural  history,  botany,  engineering,  and  other  branches  of  study. 
The  University  also  sends  a  goodly  number  oi  volumes  written  by  members 
of  the  present  faculty,  including  Bascom,  Carpenter,  Anderson,  and  other 
well-known  authors.  The  exhibit  as  a  whole  does  not  do  justice  to  the  State: 
but  enough  is  shown  to  indicate  that  the  system  is  quite  complete,  and  the 
schools  in  a  flourishing  condition." — The  American  Bookseller  for  August. 


Schedler's  Map  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  published  by  E.  Steiger,  New 
York,  came  to  us  just  as  we  were  casting  about  for  some  reliable  map  of  the 
scene  of  the  present  eastern  complications,  and  proves  to  be  just  what  we  want- 
ed. It  is  compiled  from  the  latest  material,  is  correct  and  full,  giving  railroad 
lines,  and  even  small  streams.  It  comprises  the  whole  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
(including,  of  course,  Servia,  Herzegovina,  and  Montenegro),  Greece,  the 
Northwestern  and  Northern  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Caucasus,  the  Black 
Sea,  Southern  Russia,  Romania,  Southern  Hungary,  etc.  There  are  special 
maps  of  the  Black  Sea,  Constantinople,  and  the  Bosphorus.  The  map  is  care- 
fully lithographed  and  colored,  in  size  19x24  inches,  and  is  'furnished  folded 
and  in  covers  for  25  cents.  A  finer  edition,  printed  on  heavy  paper  and  with  a 
supplementary  map  showing  the  relative  preponderance  of  Nationalities  in 
Turkey,  is  issued  at  75  cents.  One  of  these  maps  should  be  in  every  school 
and  in  every  intelligent  family. 
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A  CORRECTION. 

The  Superintendent  regrets  an  unintentional  error  in  his  last  Annual  Report 
which  does  injustice  to  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  State.  Correction  will  be 
made  in  the  next  Report,  and  we  anticipate  it  here  by  the  publication  of  the 
following  letter,  recently  received,  which  officially  gives  the  facts  respecting  the 
institution,  and  corrects  the  mistake  referred  to.  The  last  two  catalogues,  re- 
ceived with  the  letter,  fully  confirm  its  statements,  and  show  this  school  to  be 
doing  much  higher  work  than  we  had  supposed,  and  to  be  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. The  error  could  not  have  been  made  if  the  officers  of  the  school  had 
officially  reported  to  the  State  Superintendent  during  the  past  two  years. 
We  trust  a  report  for  the  present  year  will  be  forwarded. 

Galbsyille,  Wis.,  8ept.  27, 1876. 
Hon.  Edward  Searing,  | 

Supt.  PuUic  Instruction,  Madison,  Wis.:  i 

Dear  Sir:— Allow  me  to  address  a  few  lines  to  you  respecting  your  Annual  ! 
Report.  While  I  am  greatly  delighted  with  a  perusal  of  this  official  report,  I 
am  sorry  to  find  a  very  erroneous  statement  in  regard  to  the  Galesville  Univer- 
sity, in  the  list  of  colleges  on  page  93.  The  institution  is  there  represented  as 
"doing  preparatory  work  only,  as  yet."  We  have  full  and  regular  courses  of 
study,  and  regular  classes  pursuing  them;  our  work  is  no  more  confined  to  the 
preparatory  department  than  that  of  other  colleges.  We  are  numerically 
Bmaller  than  many  others,  but  our  work  is  collegiate  as  well  as  preparatory. 

Will  send  you  our  catalogue,  from  which  you  may  gain  full  information  of 
tliis  university.  Were  somewhat  smaller  last  year  than  previous  years.  Grad- 
uates last  spring,  only  three ;  the  year  before,  seven.  Whole  number  of  grad- 
uates, about  thirty.  About  half  of  this  number  have  taken  the  classical  course. 
Besides,  there  have  been  quite  as  many  who  almost  completed  the  course,  but, 
who  from  a  want  of  means,  as  frequently  occurs  in  new  countries,  were  obliged 
to  enter  some  profession,  even  after  having  reached  the  senior  year.  Thus  the 
whole  number  of  graduates  hardly  tells  all  that  has  been  done  here. 

We  do  not  like  to  be  misrepresented ;  hence  have  written  these  lines.  Hoping! 
that  you  will  excuse  this  liberty,  I  am  very  sincerely  yours,  " 

H.  J.  Kickhoefer,  Prof.  GaUsciUe  Unicenity.    l 


The  American  Agriculturist  we  wish  might  be  read  by  every  family  in 
the  land.  It  is  adapted,  above  all  other  similar  publications  we  know,  to  footer 
an  intelligent  lore  of  country  life.  It  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  entire 
household,  as  well  as  to  practical  farming  and  gardening.  It  has  delight  and 
profit  for  children,  as  well  as  for  the  heads  of  families.  Every  number  con. 
tains  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  original  engravings  of  a  superior  character.  In 
commending  this  admirable  monthly  we  know  whereof  we  affirm,  having  been 
a  subscriber  for  years,  and  carefully  preserving  the  annual  volumes  in  substan- 
tial binding.  Send  $1.60,  the  price,  postage  prepaid,  for  one  year;  or  at  least 
send  15  cents  for  a  specimen  number,  to  the  publishers,  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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NEW    PUBLICATIONS 


Harper's  School  Geography,  with  Haps  and  Illustration*  prepared  expres* 
ly  for  the  Work  by  eminent  American  artists.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

This  long  looked-for  Geography  will  command  universal  attention.  Its 
most  salient  features  may  be  described  by  saying  that  it  contains,  though  in 
proper  distinction,  phyrical  and  political  geography,  preceded  by  so  much  of 
the  mathematical  part  of  the  subject,  and  by  such  general  definitions  as  are 
needed.  Each  of  these  two  main  parts  is  accompanied  with  appropriate  maps, 
exercises,  il lustrations,  descriptions,  and  questions,  and  is  complete  in  itself, 
and  may  be  so  taught,  if  thought  best.  "The  Geography  of  Commerce," 
which  has  intimate  relations  with  both  the  physical  and  political  sides  of  the 
subject,  is  also  a  prominent  feature,  and  famishes  to  the  intelligent  teacher  an 
admirable  back-ground  for  presenting  much  collateral  information.  Indeed, 
we  have  long  felt  that  with  such  a  teacher  and  with  access  to  works  of  refer- 
ence, and  to  a  good  miscellaneous  selection  of  books.  Geography,  thus  broad- 
ly and  philosophically  presented,  is  the  proper  seed-plat  for  the  elements  of 
all  the  natural  sciences,  so  far  as  our  common  schools  are  concerned.  We  have 
seen  no  similar  text-book  that  covers  so  much  ground  in  this  connection,  and 
covers  it  well,  as  the  one  before  us. 

The  great  distinctness  and  legibility  of  the  maps  and  the  letter-press  is  a 
most  important  secondary  feature;  and  what  is  more  important,  this  is  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  conciseness  and  clearness  of  the  matter  presented. 
The  result  is,  that  neither  the  eye  nor  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  confused  by 
unnecessary  details.  A  large  amount  of  space  is  given  to  illustrations;  hot 
when  it  is  remembered  that  that  which  is  presented  to  the  eye  makes  the  most 
vivid  and  lasting  impressions,  and  when  it  is  found  that  these  illustrations  are 
graphic  and  beautiful,  far  beyond^tbe  ordinary  grade  of  this  sort  of  thing  ia 
school  geographies,  the  space  will  not  be  thought  too  much ;  and  we  take  great 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  extraordinary  excellence  and  beauty  ot 
the  workmanship  of  the  book  in  every  particular.  In  paper,  printing,  binding, 
and  the  engraver's  work— everything  is  most  satisfactory. 

The  school-room  is  the  final  test  of  a  school  book,  but  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
by  an  examination  of  the  book,  the  result  is  not  doubtful.  The  work,  w* 
think,  is  to  have  a  great  success,  and  we  almost  envy  the  children  whose  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  the  great  world  that  lies  beyond  them  is  to  be  by  mean* 
of  so  beautiful  and  attractive  a  medium.  The  lavish  and  yet  judicious  outlay 
of  the  publishers  will,  we  think,  prove  a  good  investment.  The  copy  before 
us  is  without  a  specimen  of  the  local  and  special  geography  of  the  various 
natural  groups  of  states,  which  we  understand  is  to  be  a  feature  of  the  work. 
This  will  come  in  due  time,  and,  added  to  all  the  rest,  will  thoroughly  complete 
the  apparatus  needed  by  the  common  school,  so  far  as  a  text-book  in  geography 
is  concerned. 
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History  of  Madison.     (Illustrated.)     By  C.  K.  JojiK*.      Published  by  W.  J. 

Park  &  Co.    231pp.    Price  $  1.50. 

This  neat  and  attractive  volume  about  our  capital  city  is  wholly  a  Madison 
production,  except  the  "engravings.  Mr.  Jones  wields  a  racy  and  facile  pen, 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  similar  compilations,  and  has  made  good 
use  of  the  abundant  materials  within  his  reach.  Everything  in  and  about 
Madison  is  touched  upon  graphically,  and  a  large  amount  oi  information 
brought  within  a  small  compass.  Some  parts  of  the  book  will  be  more  inter- 
esting  to  old  citizens  than  to  others,  perhaps,  but  all  will  find  something 
attractive  in  it.  Our  celebrities,  from  Mrs.  Peck  down,  our  institutions,  hotel?, 
business,  surrouudings,  etc.,  are  duly  set  forth,  and  enough  is  said  of  the  "his- 
tory of  the  state  to  show  the  prominent  part  our  capital  has  played  in  its 
affairs.  No  small  city  of  the  west  is  so  well  known,  perhaps,  as  Madison,  and 
this  timely  publication  will  contribute  to  make  it  yet  more  widely  known. 
We  trust  Messrs.  Park  &  C#.  will  be  reimbursed  for  their  generous  outlay,  and 
therefore  bespeak  a  generous  patronage  both  within  and  without  the  city — 
from  citizens,  and  from  strangers. 

Le  Petit  Precevteuk,  or  First  8tep  to  French  Conversation.    By  F.  Grandi- 
neau,  late  French  Master  to  Queen  Victoria ;  and 

Le  Petit  Gr.vmmaikien,  or  First  Step  to  French  Reading.    By  T.  Pagliardino. 
Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

These  neat  little  manuals  turnish  a  very  convenient  and  inexpensive  appa- 
ratus for  beginners  in  French.  They  aie  so  small  and  compact  that  they  may 
be  put  in  the  pocket,  and  arc  thus  adapted  to  the  use  of  persons  who  can  com- 
mand but  fragments  of  time,  as  well  as  t«  pupils  who  dislike  heavy,  unwieldly 
books. 

Dek  Klein k  Lkhker,  </r  First  Steps  to  German  Conversation.      Same  Pub- 
lishers. 

This  is  in  the  same  style  and  on  the  plan  of  the  "Little  Preceptor,"  in  French. 

Pr^pe  75  cents  for  each  of  the  three  books. 

Lirriscorr\s  Magazine.— The  December  number  is  full  of  interest,  and 
closes  up  the  valuable  series  of  articles  on  the  Great  Exposition.  The  Janua- 
ry number  opens  the  nineteenth  volume.  The  past  record  of  this  sterling 
Magazine  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  future  excellence.  The  publishers 
aim,  and  that  most  successfully,  we  think,  to  furnish  the  public  with  literary 
entertaiument  of  a  refined  and  varied  character,  as  well  as  to  present  in  a 
graphic  and  striking  manner  the  most  recent  information  and  soundest  views 
on  subjects  of  general  interest.  The  forthcoming  volume,  among  other  special 
features,  will  continue  the  new  serial  story,  "The  Marquis  of  Lossie,"  by 
George  Macdonald,  author  of  "Malcolm,"  "Alec  Forbes,"  "Robert  Falconer," 
etc. ;  profusely  illustrated  series  of  sketches  of  Swedish  Scenery  and  Life,  by 
Prof.  Willard  Fiske,  of  Cornell  University,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  subject  from  personal  observation ;  a  series  of  popular  papers  on  Art  and 
Art  Matters,  by  Edward  Strahan  (Earl  Shinn),  author  of  "The  Great  South/1 
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etc.;  and  a  continuation  of  Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Hooper's  interesting  and  piquant 
Papers  and  Letters  from  Paris;  the  Beauties  of  the  Rhine  will  be  described  in 
a  richly  illustrated  series  of  papers.  The  new  serial,  "The  Marquis  of  i/ossie/' 
a  continuation  really  of  "Malcolm/'  will  be  eagerly  sought  by  all  who  have 
read  the  latter.  It  began  in  the  November  number,  which  issue,  with  the  De- 
cember part,  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  all  new  subscribers  for  1877.  Yearly 
subscription,  $4;  two  copies,  $7;  three  copies,  $  10;  five  copies,  16;  ten  copies, 
$30,  with  a  copy  gratis  to  the  person  securing  the  club.  Single  numbers,  35 
cents.  Address  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Publishers,  715  and  717  Market  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  aims  to  interpret  and  diffuse  the  result*  of 
scientific  research,  in  such  form  that  they  may  be  understood  by  all.  Every 
branch  of  natural  science  is  represented  in  its  pages.  But,  what  is  of  special 
importance,  the  relations  between  natural  science  and  modern  life,  as  involved 
in  the  questions  of  education,  morals,  domestic  economy,  sociology,  etc.,  are 
fully  and  freely  discussed.  Without,  by  any  means,  endorsing  seme  of  the 
ideas  propounded,  we  may  nevertheless,  as  of  special  interest  to  teachers,  ap- 
pend a  partial  list  of  articles  bearing  upon  the  questions  of  education  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly :  Nobility  of  Knowledge :  A  De- 
mand of  Modern  Education;  Mental  Discipline  in  Education;  The  Higher 
Education ;  Character  of  Modern  Knowledge ;  Our  Great  American  Universi- 
ty ;  American  Colleges  versus  American  Science ;  Lingual  Development  in  Ba- 
byhood; Science  Teaching  for  the  Young;  Reading  as  an  Intellectual  ;Pro- 
cess;  Artificial  Production  of  Stupidity  in  Schools;  Modern  Studies  in  Edu- 
cation; Place  of  Science  in  Education;  English  against  the  Classics;  Modern 
Literatures  in  the  Higher  Education;  Barbarism  in  the  English  Educatioo; 
Educational  Bias;  Education  in  New  England;  Observation  in  Education; 
Science  and  our  Educational  System;  Aims  ot  Scientific  Education;  Science 
in  Educational  Discipline;  Geography  in  Schools;  Scientific  Normal  Schools; 
Liberal  Education  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  Requirements  of  Scientific  Ed- 
ucation; Higher  Education  of  Women;  Education  and  Science;  New  Experi- 
ments in  Education.  Published  by  Appleton  A  Co.,  New  York;  $5  a  year, 50 
cents  a  number. 

The  Atlantic  for  December  is  an  excellent  number.  Among  its  articles 
are  "Municipal  Indebtedness,"  by  Charles  Hale,  of  special  interest  to  business 
men ;  "The  Canvasser's  Tale,"  a  ridiculous  but  of  course  interesting  story,  by 
Mark  Twain;  "A  Colorado  Road,"  by  H.  H.;  "Daniel  Deronda,  a  Conversa- 
tion," by  Henry  James,  Jr. ;  some  interesting  "Crumbs  of  Travel,"  by  J.  W. 
DeForest;  No.  XVII  of  ''Old  Woman's  Gossip";  a  fine  historical  article  by 
Francis  Parkman,  entitled  "Sir  William  Phip's  Attack  on  Quebec";  No.  Vof 
"Characteristics  of  the  International  Fair."  The  most  notable  of  the  poetical 
contributions  is  "An  Ode  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  1876,"  by  James  Russell 
Lowell,  which  the  Nation  calls  "a  singularly  fine  and  inspiring  poem."     The 
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publishers  offer  to  their  subscribers  for  the  coining  year  a  splendid  life-size 
portrait  of  William  Cuilen  Bryant,  a  companion  picture  to  that  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, offered  last  year.  Both  these  portraits  are  superb,  worthy  of  any  libra. 
ry,  and  extremely  appropriate  for  a  school  room.  They  are  sold  only  to  sub- 
scribers. Price  of  the  Atlantic  for  a  year,  with  either  portrait,  $5.00 ;  the 
Monthly  alone,  $400.    Hurd  &  Houghton,  Publishers,  New  York. 

The  Nursery  for  December  has  all  its  usual  attractions  "for  youngest 
readers."  For  that  class  this  magazine  is  absolutely  without  a  peer.  With  it 
the  children  learn  to  read  spontaneously,  from  love  of  it.  All  teachers  ought 
to  know  this  little  monthly,  and  to  recommend  it  to  families  where  there  are 
children  from  five  to  ten  years  old.  The  right  sort  of  home  residing  is  not  a 
whit  less  important  than  the  right  sort  of  school  teaching.  Which  is  the  more 
help  to  the  other,  and  the  more  potent  means  of  development  in  the  child,  it 
is  often  difficult  to  say.  For  specimen  number,  premium  list,  etc.,  address  the 
Publisher,  John  L.  Shorey,  86  Bromfield  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Subscription 
price,  $1.60  per  year,  in  advance;  a  single  copy  15  cents.  We  will  furnish  the 
Journal  and  Nursery  together  for  $2.25. 

St.  Nicholas  worthily  closes  up  the  year  with  a  fine  December  number. 
What  the  2fvrsery>  above  mentioned,  is  to  child jen  under  ten  or  twelve,  this 
superb  magazine  is  to  girls  and  boys  of  a  little  larger  growth.  We  think  upon 
the  whole  it  has  no  peer  of  its  kind.  The  boy  or  girl  that  will  not  be  made  a  read- 
er by  the  Nursery  and  St.  Nicholas,  each  in  due  season,  has  something  defective 
in  his  composition.  And  to  be  made  a  reader,  i.  e.,  interested  in  books  and 
papers,  is  to  be  put  on  one  of  the  high  roads  to  wisdom  and  happiness. 
Teachers  cannot  do  a  better  service  to  those  under  their  charge  than  to  kindle 
and  give  direction  to  a  taste  for  reading.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  do  it  is  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  children  and  youth  such  attractive  and  wholesome  pub- 
lications as  the  two  we  have  mentioned.  Scribncr  «fc  Co.,  Publishers,  New 
York.    Price  $3.00  a  year,  25  cents  a  number. 

The  Domestic  Monthly  for  December  is  the  last  of  the  four  double  num. 
bers  issued  during  the  year,  and  takes  the  same  complete  and  satisfactory  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  domain  of  Fashion  for  which  it  is  held  in  such  high  repute. 
The  literary  contents  are  varied  and  unusually  excellent.  The  principal 
attractions  are  the  opening  chapters  of  a  capital  story,  "Our  Governess,"  seve- 
ral poems  of  merit,  three  very  entertaining  sketches,  respectively  entitled 
uMy  Fortune,"  "How  Nellie  Lost  Her  Chance,"  and  "Shakelton  Grange,"  an 
interesting  paper  on  "Christmas,"  etc.  It  is  published  by  Blake  &  Company, 
849  Broadway,  New  York,  at  only  $1.50  per  year.  Specimen  copies  15  cents. 
Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

We  have  received  some  specimen  pages  of  the  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Education," 
by  Kiddle  and  Schem,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  E.  Steiger,  New  York. 
(See  advertisement  last  month.)  They  confirm  our  most  favorable  anticipations. 
We  hope  soon  to  review  the  work  at  some  length. 
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NOTES. 


Our  reader*  will  do  well  to  take  particular 
note  of  the  advertisement  of  LitttlV*  Living 
Age.  We  find  more  good  reading  in  it  than  in 
any  other  periodical  publication. 

Over  200  school  districts  in  this  State  are  re- 
ported as  purchasing  text-books.  We  have  yet 
to  hear  of  a  single  instance  in  which  the  plan 
of  district  purchase  has  not  given  satisfaction. 

Supt.&VENCKR,  of  Green  Lake  county,  writes : 
"  The  law  of  last  winter  providing  for  the  com- 
pensation of  school  district  clerks,  works  ad- 
mirably in  this  county.  Their  reports  are 
fuller  and  more  accurate  than  ever  before." 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Morrow,  now  Prof,  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  has  been 
elected  to  the  same  professorship  in  the  Illinois 
Industrial  University,  and  will  assume  the 
duties  of  his  chair  in  that  institution  on  the 
first  of  January  next.  Mr.  M.  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  Wfittrn-  Farmer %  at  Mad- 
ison, and  afterwards  with  the  Wttt'rn  Rural 
at  Chicago. 

The  village  ol  Brandon  is  disposed  to  estab- 
lish a  free  high  school.  It  has  about  two  hun- 
dred pupils  in  attendance  upon  the  graded 
school,  which  embraces  three  departments. 
The  upper  department  enrolls  seventy  pupils, 
und  is  under  Mr.  Kirk  Spoob,  who  holds  a 
State  certificate.  The  population  of  the  vll 
lage,  which  is  incorporated,  is  about  000. 

We  have  received  solutions  k  to  the  "Arith- 
metical Puzzle  "  in  the  October  number,  from 
the  following  persons:  Bertha  Baumgaertnor, 
Cassville;  Flora  Bacon.  Baraboo;  J.  M.  Bede- 
chek,Wauzeka;  H.  B.  B.,  Excelsior;  H.  W. 
B.,  Wonewoc:  S.  H.  C;  B.Dissmore,  Trem- 
peleau;  Geo.  L.  Grubb,  Oshkosh ;  G.  Hoberg, 
New  Holstein;  L.  G.  Jones,  Evansvllle;  M. 
M.Jones,  Boscobel:  J.  McElroy,  Benton;  R. 
J.  M.t  Sussex;  Elsie  Palmer,  Elk  Creek;  J.  M. 
Rait,  Sheboygan;  J.  H.  Rounds,  Pepin;  If. 
Severin,  New  Ilolsteln;  J.  J.  Simpson,  Apple- 
ton;  L.  Stewart,  Lloyd;  Lizzie  Stowe, Ironton ; 
A  Teacher,  Trempealeau ;  John  Wagner,  Lib- 
erty Ridge;  E.  8.  Williams,  Cambria-twenty- 
three  in  all.  We  print  those  sent  by  the  first 
two  named  persons.  Misses  Baiimgaertner  and 
Bacon,  and  the  one  by  G.  Hoberg.  Many  of 
the  solutions  not  inserted  were  as  good  as 
those  given,  but  we  have  not  room  for  all. 
Several  solutions  were  algebraic,  however,  and 
not  arithmetical. 


Mr.  Cheat*  k  Smith  hht  removed  from  Berlin 
and  is  in  charge  at  Winneconne. 


Tub  Pierce  County  Teachers1  Association 
was  to  hold  a  meeting  at  River  Fall*,  Dec.  9th. 
A  good  programme  is  prepared. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Kisu,  recently  of  Berlin,  Wis.,  and 
author  of  a  "Scheme  for  Plant  Analysis.'.  i« 
now  studying  in  Cornell  University. 

Hon.  T.  D.  Week?,  of  Whitewater,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  Normal  School 
Regent  at  that  pltfce,  rice  Hon.  S.  A.  Whitk. 
resigned. 

We  were  in  error  in  our  note  last  month  re- 
specting the  addition  to  the  Oshkoea  Normal 
8chool  building.  The  superstructure  is  en- 
closed, and  It  only  remains  tq  finish  the  interior. 


At  Cllntion  Junction,  Mr.  A.  B.  Horxixg, 
Principal,  is  energetically  organizing  the 
schools  Into  a  Graded  System.  His  course  of 
instruction  Is  simple,  complete  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  the  schools.  The  higher 
grades,  under  charge  of  Mr.  H.,  are  doing  ex- 
cellent work,  and  he  is  assisted  [by  several 
competent  enthusiastic  teachers  for  the  lower 
grades. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Curtis  is  in  charge  at  Milton 
Junction,  and  is  making  what  promisee  to  be 
the  first  successful  attempt  at  grading  the 
schools  in  this  place.  He  can  show  some  ex- 
cellent results  in  language  training  with  chil- 
dren ten  and  twelve  years  of  age.  While  th* 
pupils  show  interest  and  activity  in  other 
branches,  the  difficult  subject  of  '•  gramuur" 
is  also  successfully  presented. 

At  no  time  have  the  public  schools  of  Wau- 
kesha given  greater  promise  of  real  progress 
than  at  the  present.  Mr.  A.  A.  Miller,  the 
new  Principal  brings  to  this  position  excellent 
scholarship,  aptness  to  teach,  organizing  abil- 
ity, and  successful  experience.  The  people  of 
Waukesha  have  reason  to  hope  for  good  re- 
sults from  his  administration.  The  school' 
are  all  full,  and  the  Principal  is  aided  by  si* 
assistants.  He  proposes  to  put  into  permanent 
form  the  Course  of  Instruction,  rules,  regula- 
tions, etc.  Such  a  reform  is  greatly  needed  in 
many  schools  of  the  State. 


From  Principal  Kikmbt  we  have  a  printed 
report  of  the  Darlington  High  School  for  the 
quarter,  ending  November  24,  1876.  The  four 
classes  aggregate  an  attendance  of  64.  The 
figures  show  a  high  average  in  scholarship,  de- 
portment, punctuality,  and  attendance.  Mr. 
KryxET  is  now  on  his  second  year  as  principal, 
at  Darlington,  where  he  ha*  met  large  and  de- 
served success. 

The  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  four  Normal 
Schools,  about  the  middle  of  the  present  term, 
wss  as  follows : 

Normal.  Gram.  Int.  Prim.  Total 

Plattevllle 152 

Whitewater....  .288 

Oehkosh .244 

River  Falls 93 


Total. 
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Tar.  next  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Graduates  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Alba- 
ny, N,  Y.,  will  be  held  December  28th,  1678. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  addresses 
and  other  literary  exercises  for  the  afternoon. 
Re-unions  of  the  classes  of  each  three  or  five 
years  will  be  held  Thursday  morning;  literary 
and  business  meeting  Thursday  afternoon,  and 
general  re-union  Thursday  evening.  Refresh- 
ments will  bo  served  at  the  general  re-union. 
All  graduates  of  the  school  whose  post-office 
sddresses  are  not  on  the  Secretary's  register,  or 
who  have  changed  residence  in  the  past  year, 
are  requested  to  write,  by  postal  card  or  other- 
wise, to  C.  J.  Majoby,  Bloomfleld,  N.  J.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association.  Last  year  more  than 
fifty  of  the  sixty  classes  were  represented  at 
the  re-union. 
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According  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  just  published,  the  various  trust 
funds  of  the  State  were  increased  by  the  sale  of 
lands  daring  the  past  year,  as  follows: 

The  common  school  fund $4,108  81 

The  university  fund 227  71 

The  agricultural  college  fund 2,062  83 

Thenormal  school  fund 2,819  00 

The  drainage  fond 15,510  02 

The  following  answer  is  copied  verbatim  et 
HUratem*  tt  punctuatlm*  from  the  examina- 
tion papers  of  a  young  lady  who  recently  ap- 
pealed from  the  refusal  of  a  county  superin- 
tendent to  grant  her  a  certificate: 

Question.  Descrlbo  the  territory  and  tell 
how  acquired  by  the  United  States  since  the 
year  1800. 

Answer.  All  tbe  land  west  of  the  Mlsslp- 
pl  was  acquired  by  tbe  Missouri  Compro- 
mise. Cuba  and  Jamaica  by  purchase  Color- 
ado and  Nebraska,  and  are  now  fighting  for  the 
Indian  Lands,  Montana  and  Dakota. 

In  point  of  variety  and  accuracy  of  informa- 
tion, clearness  of  style,  and  adherence  to  the 
question,  we  think  the  above  is  a  model. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  specimens  of  the 
latest  edition  of  Prof.  J.  D.  Bond's  Red  Lined 
Copy  Book*,  These  Practice  Books  have  been 
published  only  nine  months,  yet  are  In  use  in 
over  forty  towns  and  cities  in  different  States. 
They  have  been  adopted  in  three  of  our  own 
State  Normal  Schools,  in  the  cities  of  Sparta, 
Oconomowoc,  Grand  Rapids,  La  Crosse,  etc. 
We  are  glad  to  note  tnis  result  of  the  Ingenuity 
and  enterprise  of  a  Wisconsin  man,  andv  from 
the  real  excellence  of  the  idea  embodied  in  the 
Books,  predict  that  he  is  only  yet  on  the 
threshold  of  his  success.  Prof.  Bono  is  still 
Superintendent  of  Penmanship  in  the  public 
schools  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  he  may  be 
addressed. 


Some  oi  the  young  people  of  Sun  Prairie 
have  organized  a  course  of  lectures  for  the  win- 
ter In  connection  with  the  school,  one  object  of 
which  Is  to  raise  money  to  purchase  an  organ 
for  the  school-room.  Mr.  Chandler  gave  the 
first  of  the  course,  a  very  interesting  talk  about 
matters  and  things  at  the  Centennial.  Presi- 
dent Whitford  lectures  on  the  "  Educations! 
Hirtory  of  Wisconsin.  State  Supt.  8 earing 
will  give  his  "  Mohammedanism,"  Dec.  16th. 
Who  are  the  other  speakers,  we  have  not  learn- 
ed. Mr.  Chandler  proved  to  be  so  full  of  inter- 
esting Centennial  recollections  that  the  Con- 
gregational church  society  Insisted  upon  a 
special  additional  talk  for  their  benefit,  Nov. 
24th.  For  most  of  the  above  we  are  indebted 
to  Principal  Rood,  whe  adds  that  the  enroll- 
ment of  his  school  is  about  150,  and  that  he  i* 
ably  assisted  by  Miss  Pieri-ont,  of  two  Rivers, 
and  Miss  Mann,  of  Sun  Prairie,  both  "  excel- 
lent teachers  and  thoroughly  in  earnest  In  their 
work  " 

An  interesting  caso  has  come  to  light  in  Port 
age  county.  At  a  school  meeting  in  one  of  the 
country  districts,  the  question  whether  they 
should  have  four  months  school  in  winter  and 
two  in  summer,  arose.  One  party  wanted  it  in 
that  way,  while  the  other  wanted  three  in  the 
winter  and  three  in  the  summer.  The  question 
came  to  a  vote,  the  chairman  calling  for  a  vote 
by  the  raising  of  the  right  hand.  The  vote  was 
a  tie.  Among  those  who  voted  in  favor  of  three 
months  winter  and  summer,  one  had  been  in  the 
army  and  lost  his  right  arm.  He  voted  left  hand- 
ed from  necessity.  A  partisan  of  the  other 
party  declared  his  belief  that  this  man's  vote 
was  illegal,  because  the  chairman  had  called  for 
a  right  hand  vote.  The  chair  sustained  the  ob- 
jection, and  decided  in  favor  of  the  four  months 
winter  school  party.  The  one  armed  man  Is 
now  anxious  to  find  out  whether  the  thing  was 
done  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  statute  in  such 
case  made  and  provided,  and  has  taken  counsel 
in  the  matter.  8trange  as  this  may  appear,  it 
is  a  fact.    Waupaca  Republican. 
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A  county  superintendent  in  Pennsylvania 
wirtee  for  information  respecting  oar  High 
School  system,  and  says: 

"  We  are  attempting  something  of  the  kind 
herein  Delaware  county,  Pa.;  and  would  like 
to  know  your  experience  in  the  matter.  We 
need  some  kind  of  high  schools  to  supplement 
our  district  scbools,lfor  these  are  really  becom- 
ing nothing  more  than  primary  schools." 


There  are  encouraging  signs  of  education 
al  progress  in  Eau  Claire  county.  The  super- 
intendent, Miss  Hosford,  has  had  no  requests 
from  school  officers,  this  Fall,  to  grant  special 
licenses  to  unqualified  teachers,  and  very  few 
from  such  teachers  themselves.  There  Is  a 
-tendency  to  uniformity  of  text-books  in  dis- 
tricts where  heterogeneity  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed. The  circular  issued  by  Miss  H.,  in  Oc- 
tober last,  to  the  school  officers  of  the  county, 
was  judicious  and  practical,  containing  just 
the  information  and  suggestions  of  most  use 
to  the  local  boards.  She  is  now  planning  the 
organization  of  a  Teachers'  Library  of  profes- 
sional books,  for  the  teachers  of  the  county. 
The  Board  of  Supervisors  very  recently  made 
an  appropriation  for  furnishing  a  room  in  the 
court-house  for  the  superintendent's  office— an 
example  for  others  to  follow.  Miss  Hosford 
has  proved  herself,  as  we  predicted,  one  of  the 
most  conscientious,  laborious,  and  successful 
superintendents  in  the  State,  clearly  demon- 
strating by  her  experience  the  fitness  of  a 
cultured  and  earnest  woman  for  the  work  of 
».'Xternal  school  supervision. 


We  arc  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Graded 
School  at  Bay  View  [is  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition  under  the  continued  supervision  of 
Mr.  Lewis  Fbank,  one  of*  the  early  graduates 
of  the  Platteville  Normal.  He  found  these 
schools  wholly  ungraded,  but  in  two  year's  time 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  them  into  form  and 
has  established  a  sensible  course  of  instruct- 
ion and  a  well  founded  system  of  grading. 
In  October  there  were  in  attendance  365  pupils, 
and  seven  assistant  teachers.  In  the  highest 
ip-ade  the  Principal  teaches  geometry,  general 
history,  algebra,  rhetoric,  physiology,  etc. 
One  matter  worthy  of  special  mention  is  the 
interest  taken  by  the  teachers  in  securing  a 
valuable  library  0/  reference  books  for  the 
more  advanced  classes,  who  frequently  con- 
sult their  encyclopedia,  etc.,  with  great  pleasure 
and  profit.  In  fact  the  pupils  as  well  as  teach- 
ers find  their  library  a  constant  source  of  in- 
spiration for  their  daily  work.  How  many 
schools  in  the  State  are  accumulating  valuable 
books  for  reading  and  reference? 


Supt.  Barer,  of  Pierce  county,  ia  aboat  rip: 
when  he  says  in  his  "  Educational "  in  ta* 
River  Falls  Journal;  "  Lack  of  ventilation  it 
the  worst  evil,  and  the  greatest  hindrance  ts 
learning,  in  our  winter  schools/1  He  also  sea* 
this  timely  and  pertinent  paragraph : 

"  Why  not  organize  a  debating  society  in  can 
noction  with  every  school !  Have  other  literary 
exercises  if  possible.  Adhere  strictly  to  parlia- 
mentary rules  In  all  respects,  and  get  a  Cook- 
ing's Manual,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  leara  * 

We  also  say  "  good  "  to  the  following  froo 
tho  same  source,  and  pass  them  along: 

"  Some  villages  have  yet  to  learn  that  ta« 
best  and  surest  way  to  build  up  a  ton,  sad 
get  a  good  kind  of  population,  is  to  have  as- 
perior  school  advantages." 

u  Those  clerks  who  ask  to  see  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate, before  they  even  talk  with  him  aboat 
anything  else,  are  doing  a  noble  work  in  rais- 
ing the  scholarship  of  teachers.  We  thank  yos 
for  your  assistance  in  that  work."* 

Supt.  Flett  writes  of  the  Institute  at  Wii- 
mot,  Kenosha  county: 

*4  It  was  a  complete  success.  The  attendance 
was  large— about  85  mem  be  is  being  present  ia 
a  county  that  requires  only  63  teachers.  A 
good  Interest  was  manifested  and  good  work 
accomplished.  We  are  under  special  obliga- 
tions to  Prof.  Salisbury.  He  more  than  menu 
his  enviable  reputation  as  an  institute  con- 
ductor. He  is  a  man  of  broad  and  liberal 
views,  a  thorough  scholar,  an  original  thinker, 
and  a  hard  worker.  He  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  the  teachers  of  Kenosha  county." 

From  the  Secretary's  report,  as  printed  ia 
tho  Kenosha  Telegraph,  we  learn  that  Supt. 
Flett  did  some  efficient  work  in  the  Institute, 
and.that  he  is  deservedly  popular  with  the 
teachers  for  the  intelligent  zeal  he  brings  to 
the  performance  of  all  his  official  duties.  We 
can  find  room  for  only  two  of  the  resolution* 
adopted  by  the  Institute,  and  published  in  the 
report  alluded  to: 

"  Resolved*  That  wo  have  been  greatly  bene- 
fitted by  the  efficient  instruction  otProf.  Albert 
Salisbury,  and  that  we  regard  him  not  only  at 
a  finished  scholar  and  gentlemau,  but  as  tJu 
model  Institute  instructor. 

"  Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  Sopt 
Flett  for  his  kind  assistance  in  securing  board- 
ing places ;  for  the  deep  interest  he  has  shows 
In  advancing  the  educational  interests  of  each 
member  of  this  Institute;  and  for  his  carefal 
and  thorough  Instructions  in  grammar  and  lan- 
guage lessons,  and  in  orthography." 

Prof.  Salisbury's  lecture  on  "The  Early 
History  of  Wisconsin,11  and  Prof.  Carpbxtss'8 
on  "  The  Moral  Element  in  Education/'  were 
highly  appreciated. 

Supt.  Jane,  of  La  Fayette  county,  says  ra 
his  special  annual  report  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent: 

"I  have  acted  as  county  superintendent  loaf 
enough  to  learn  that  popularity  Inthisofioe 
depends  more  on  school  visitation  and  the 
granting  of  good  certificates  to  everybody's 
baby  than  on  all  other  duties  combined." 


NOTES.  521 


Education  in  Turkey  was  long  neglected,  but 
in  18-47  a  new  system  was  introduced,  and  since 
then  schools  for  clemcutary  instruction  have 
been  established  throughout  the  empire,  and 
middle  schools  for  higher  education,  and  col- 
leges for  the  teaching  of  medicine,  agriculture, 
naval  and  military  science,  etc.  In  1870,  Con- 
fltantinople  had  415  public  schools,  attended  by 
24.000  pupils.  Thus  we  are  told  by  a  little  cir- 
cular, "  A  few  words  on  Turkey,"  i&sned  by  E. 
Steiger,  in  connoction  with  the  map  of  Turkey 
and  Greece,  elsewhere  noticed. 

It  is  said  that  seventy-six  new  Journals  and 
Tnapazlnes  were  established  within  the  empire 
of  Japan,  in  the  year  ending  in  June.  Of 
these  publications  flfty-flvc  were  started  at 
Ycddo. 

It  is  rumored  that  a  new  magazine  i»  soon  to 
be  established  In  Boston,  with  something  of 
the  general  style  and  character  of  Appleton's 
Journal. 


I  The  first  four  Normal  Schools  in  Massachu- 
setts were  opened  as  follows:  In  July,  1839; 
I  September,  1830;  September,  1840;  September, 
1 1854.  The  fifth  was  opened  in  Worcester 
,  in  1873,  and  one  in  Boston,  for  that  city,  about 
1872. 

J  A  copy  of  the  first  book  printed  in  America, 
the  "Bay  Psa'm  Book,"  was  lately.sold  in  Bos- 
ton, to  a  bookseller  of  Providence,  Mr.  Ryder, 

J  for  $1,025.    It  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  1640. 

Pnor.  Butler,  of  Madison,  this  w'nter  add* 
to  his  course  on  Italy.  Egypt,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  a  lecture  detailing  his 
personal  observations  in  Palestine,  entitled 
"The  Jewel  of  Jerusalem." 

Mb.  R.  W.  Putnam  has  left  the  service  of 

Brewer  &  Tileston  and  entered  that  of  the  Ap- 

|  pletons.     In  view  of  its  healthfulness,  beauty. 

I  and  accessibility  to  his  field  of  labor,  he  con- 

1  temp' at es  making  Madison  his  home. 


SPBIVCERIAN  BUS1NKAS  COLLEfiF,  Milwaukee,  Win. 
Students  can  enter  any  day     Circulars  free.    Address 


It.  C  SPENCER. 


#*£***. 


This  institution  embrafes  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments  : 

C0LLEQE  OF  AITS. 
Fife  Departments.    General  Science,  Agriculture,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  Military  SW'.nee. 

*  Q01LEQE  OF  LETTERS. 

Two  Departments*.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  is  equivalent 
to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country. 
MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SQI-f  RESHMEN  C00RSE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  University. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOON ER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Vacuity. 

The  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  the  Assay- 
ing of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  Alleghanles. 

A  QSARTITATIYE  LAI0RAT0RY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  Depart- 
u^ofSc.ence.  ^^ 

are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES. 

THE  CIRRtVT  EXFE1SES 

are  lees  than  in  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.   One  student  from  each  Assembly  district,  and  all 
graduates  of  graded  schools  ol  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  T8ITI0R. 

The  institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Professors  and  Teach- 
ers, and  la,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 
For  further  information,  apply  to  JOHN  B  ASCOM, 

MADrsON,  June  \  "876.  PrtH&ent. 


BRYANT 


LONGFELLOW. 

A  superb  llfe*»lze  portrait  or  either 
of  these  favorite  poet*  will  be  Mut 
with  the  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for 
1877  to  any  o»e  remitting;  $5.00  di- 
rect to  the  Pu  blither* 

THE  ATLA.N  f  10  for  1877 

Will  have  among  its  attractions— 
Ad  unusual  number  or  poems  by  L0R8FELL0W; 
poems  by  LOWELL,  WHITHER,  HOLMES ;  a 
new  story  In  three  parts,  by  J.  I.  ALDRICH  J 
two  stork*  in  dramatic  form  by  W.  D.  MBW- 
EILS;  frequent  contributions  from  MARK 
TWAIN  ;  paper*  on  Colonial  History  by  C.  F. 
ADAMS,  JR.,  description*  of  Egyptian  Life  by 
CHARLES  HALE;  and  MRS.  KEMILE'S  "Old 
Woman's  Gossip." 

ORIGINAL  MUSIC,  in  each  number,  by 
auch  composer*  sh  J.  A,  7\iine%  Geo.  L.  Os- 
good\  Julius  J-.VcAbere/i  'Dudley  7}hcA*% 
and  franc/*  Jfootf,  with  words  by  some  of 
the  best  Atlakt.c  i>oets. 

THE    CONTKIHUTORS    CLUB,    a  Ih-w   »1«- 
partment. 

Xoio  in  the  time  to  Subscribe. 

TERMS:  Single  or  tpfidmeu  numbers.  35 
eetit-*  Yearly  subscription.  $4*  pottage 
free;  with  llfe-sir.e  portrait  of  Bryant  or  Long- 
fellow, $5 

Remit  by  money-order,  draft,  or  registered 
letter,  to  H.  <).  Houghton  &  Co.,  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  Maas. 

H.  O.  HOUGHTON  AND  COMPANY,   Boston  ; 
HURD  AND  HOUGHTON,  New  York. 


WANTED. 

POSITION  AS  TEACHER, 

By  a  gentleman,  aged  forty-five,  married,  an 
experienced  and  successful  educator,  has  ample 
literary  qualification*,  and  possesses  undoubt- 
ed power  to  train  mind.  Han  had  twenty  years 
*ucce*tful  experience  a*  Principal  and  Presi- 
dent—a  considerable  part  of  that  time  as  Prin- 
cipal of  female  schools.  He  is  a  live,  practical 
and  earnest  teacher,  and  a  man  with  the  energy 
and  business  tact  to  ensure  success.  Would 
accept  a  salaried  position,  assume  the  charge 
of  an  established  school,  and  look  to  same  for 
compensation,  or  rent,  with  a  view  to  purchase 
school  buildings,  etc.  Address  "Principal," 
A.  M.,  box  22,  Warren,  Bradlev  couutv,  Arkan- 
sas. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

XaUbllshed  in  1837. 

aperlor  Bell*  or  Copper  and  Tin,  mounted 

lib  the  best  Rotary  Hanging;  for  ChureMee. 

School*,  Farms,  Factories,  Court-houeee,  Fire 

Alarm*.  Tower  Clock*,  etc.  Fully  Wmrrantcd. 

lllufttmed  Cnutogne  tent  Free. 
Ytnduzen  4  Tift.  10?  *  104  E.  Pecend  PL.tta. 
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THE  BEST  INK, 

THE  HARRISON  WRITING  INKS 

Are  now  the  most  popular  in  use.    over  $10,000  worth  told  at  retail  in  Xetv  York  City  aUme  dv 
the  pa*t  year,  among  the  leading  Banks  and  Commercial  Houses,  which  Is  evidence  of  theirs 
_    HARRISON'S  WRITING  FLUI 


black  color  soon  after  writiujr 


i  FLUID  does  not  mould,  flows  freely  becoming  a  \ 


HARRISON'S  LETTER  INK  gives  a  perfect  copy,  and  is  also  a  five  flowing  ink, 
sessiug  the  qualities  of  the  Writing  Kluid.  Harrison's  Carmine  Ink  tind  Mucilage  also  of  ftrsi  q 
ity.    Orders  for  any  quantity  promptly  attended  to.    8**nd  for  Price  List. 

HARBISON  MF'G  CO,, 

OFFICE  15  NORTH  NINTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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Japanese  Crayons  I 

Better  than  Steatite !    Cheaper  than  Chalk ! 

Strong  language,  but  we  mean  what  we  say.  Send  10  cents  for  sample  by  mall.  Give  them 
a  trial,  and  If  yon  desire  to  continue  their  use  (which  we  do  not  doubt,)  we  will  see  that  yon  arc 
supplied  by  your  own  bookseller,  or  will  make  terms  with  you  direct.  Ten  cents  is  a  smiil 
price  to  pay  for  permanent  exemption  from  that  school-room  nuisance  and  fruitful  source  of 
ill  health,  the  dust  of  common  chalk  crayon. 

HADLEY  BROS.  &  KANE, 

SCHOOL  FURNISHERS, 

63  &  65  Washington  St,  CHICAGO. 


BUCKEYE  BEIX  POUHOBT. 

MtaUUhtd  in  1887. 

Superior  Bella  of  Copper  and  Tin,  I  » 

mounted  with  tbe  best  HoUtryHanff-  I  fl  m' 

inffS,  for   CAurrAet,  Schools.  Farm*,  \      * 


UCKEYE  BELLS 


WoiTMted.  ^^       .Superior  Bell»  of  Copper  and  Tin.  mou 


It  lux  rated  Catalogue  sent  Frea. 
VANDVEEN  A  TIFT, 

UttaudHM  Kul  Second  8t.  .Cincinnati. 


„   fcstat.lialifrj  It  1*37. 

perior  Bells  of  Copper  and  Tin,  mounted  with  Eotarr  Hast- 
ings, for  Churchea,  School*.  Court-hou***,  Alarm*,  TtaNrRorta 
Chine*,  etc.    Kullr  warranted.     Ill  unrated  Catalofue  seal  fits. 
VAN UVlLX  *  TIFT.  HE  and  M4  Ea*t  Bawad St,  HedtaA 


WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  RAILROAD, 

BUILT  AND  OPERATED  BY  THE 

PHILLIPS  AND  COLBY  CONSTRUCTION:  COMPANY 

THE  DIRECT  LINE  TO  THE 

ense  Lumber  Regions  of  Wis., 


Is  in  operation,  and  trains  running  to 

&REEN  BAY,  MENASHA,  NEENAH,  WAUPACA,  STEVENS  POINT,  MARSH- 

FIELD,  SPENCER,  UNITY,  COLBY,  MEDFORD,  WEST- 

BORO  AND  WORCESTER. 

The  latter  point  266  miles  northwest  from  Milwaukee. 

Trains  Leave  froin  and  Arrive  at  the  Station  of  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul  Railway,  in  Milwaukee. 

Connecting  at  PLYMOUTH  with  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  Railway  for  She- 
boygan. 

Connecting  at  GREEN  BAY  with  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad  for  New 

London. 

Connecting  at  GREEN  BAY  with  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  for   the 

North. 

Connecting  at  DALE  with  fast  Stage  Line  for  New  London  and  Shawano. 

Connecting  at  AMHERST  JUNCTION  with  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad 

for  Grand  Rapids. 

Connecting  at  JUNCTION  CITY  with  Wisconsin  Valley   Railroad  for  Wausau. 
COMFORTABLE  SLEEPING  CARS  ON  ALL  NIGHT   TRAINS. 

E.  B.  PHILLIPS,   E.  BACON,   H.  PRATT,   J.  E.  FOLLET, 

Gen'l  Manager.         Superintends.    Gen'l  Ticket  Ag't.    Gen'l  Freight  Ag't. 


LAISTD!    LAND!    LAJSTD! 

This  Company  offers  for  sale  a  large  amount  of  Excellent 

FARMING    AND    TIMBER    LANDS, 

on  the  Line  of  its  Road,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 

I'ine,  Hemlock,  Oak,  Maple,  Beech  and  Elm. 
CHAS.  L.  COLBY,  Land  Commissioner, 

MILWAUKEE. 


CALIFORNIA! 

The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Bdhmy 

Embraces  under  one  management  the  Great  Trunk  Ball  way  Lines  of  the  Wes*  and  Rartfci 
and  with  its  numerous  branches  and  connections,  forms  the 

Shortest  and  Quickest  Route  between  CHICAGO  and  all  points  in 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Northern  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, CALIFORNIA,  and  the  Western  Territories. 

Ishpeming  Stevens  Post 

Negaunee  Oshkoidi 

Escanaba  Madison 

Green  Mat  Ailuraakw 

Menasha 

Are  all  on  the  line  of  this  Great  Road.  01  are  reached  by  this  Route  with  less  change* 
of  cars  than  by  any  other 

On  the  arriral  of  trains  from  the  East  or  South,  the  trains  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwwwi 
Railway  LEAVE  CHICAGO  as  follows: 

For  Council  BlnJIb*  Omaha  and  Cal- 
ifornia, Two  Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pull- 
man Palace  Drrwing  Room  and  Sleeping  Cars 
through  to  Council  Bluffs. 

For  St.  fanl  and  Minneapolis,    Two 

Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Palace  Cars 
attached  on  both  trains. 
For  Green  Bay   aad    Lake  Superior, 

Two  Trains  dally,  with  Pullman  Palace  Cars  at- 
tached, and  running  through  to  Marquette. 

For  *IMwaulc*e,  Four  Through  Trains 
daily.  Pullman  Cars  on  night  trains,  Parlor 
Chair  Cart  on  day  train*. 


Kan  Franelaeo 

Denver 

Minneapolis         Winona 
Cedar  Rapids      at,  Panl 

Sacramento 

Omaha 

Ogden 

Council  Bluffs 

Dubuque             Duluth 

Salt  Lake  city 

Yankton 

La  Crosse             Marquette 

Cheyenne 

Sioux  City 

Prairie  du  Chien  L'Anse 

For  Sparta  and  Winona,  and  point*  k 
Minnesota,  one  Through  Train  daily,  with  Pa> 
man  sleepers  to  Winona  

for  Dabnqnf.  via  Freeport,  Two  Threat 
Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Cars  on  night  trust 

For  Dubuque  and  I«a  «  ton*,  t  a  » "Ea- 
ton, Two  Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pa  law 
Cars  on  night  train  to  McGregor.  Iowa. 

For  Moox  City  and  Yank  ton,  T» 
Trains  daily.  Pullman  Cars  to  Missouri  Va&J 
Junction  i 

For  Lake  Geneva,  Four  Trains  daily. 

For  Rock  ford,  Merlinc,  Ken***** 
Janesvllle.  and  other  points,  you  can  eat* 
from  two  to  ten  trains  daily. 

Ail  trains  on  the  Michigan  Central,  Pittsburg  ft  Fort  Wayne,  Lake  Shore  ft  Michigan  Sonde?* 
and  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  Railroads  make  connection  with  this  Popular  Route  for  all  points  West,  Sank 
and  Northwest. 

All  Ex  pi  ess  Trains  on  this  route  are  equipped  with  WE8TINQH0VSB  PATE  ST  AH 
BRAKES  and  MILLER'S  SAFETY  PLATFORM  AND  COUPLE  R8-lh*  most  Perfect  Proa* 
tion  against  Accidents  known. 

This  popular  Route  is  unsurpassed  for  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safety.  The  Smooth,  well  Ballssud 
and  perfect  Track  of  Steel  Kails,  the  celebrated  PULLMAN  PALACE  Sleeping  Care,  toe  Perfect 
Telegraph  System  of  Moving  Trains,  the  Regularity  with  which  they  run,  the  admirable  amofe* 
ment  for  running  Through  Cars  from  Chicago  to  all  po  nts  West,  North  and  Northwest,  secure  to 
passengers  all  the  Comforts  in  Modern  Railway  Traveling. 

THE  HUMAn1  DRAWING  ROOM  AND  UEEP1N6  CARS,  such  as  run  on  this  Popular  Route,  a* 
so  constructed  as  to  combine  the  convenience  and  elegance  of  a  private  parlor  by  day,  and  the  em- 
forts  of  a  well  furnished  bed-chamber  by  night— clean  bedding,  thick  hair  mattrasses  thorough  ren- 
t  lation,  etc.,  etc.  Conductors  and  Porters  accompany  each  car  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  passenger* 

This  is  the  only  line  running  these  Cars  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  or  Chieag* 
and  Milwaukee. 

At  Omaha  our  Sleepers  connect  with  the  Overland  Sleepers  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  tor*11 
points  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Ask  any  Ticket  Agent  to  show  you  its  Maps  and  Time  Cards.  All  Ticket  Agents  can  Mil  J«« 
through  tickets  by  this  route. 

New  York  Office,  No.  415  Broadway;  Boston  Office.  No.  5,  State  Street:  Omaha  Office.  £9  Fun- 
ham  Street:  San  Francisco  Office,  121  Montgomery  Street:  Chicago  Ticket  Offices:  68  Clark  Street 
under  Sherman  House :  corner  Canal  and  Madison  Streets;  Klnzie  Street  Depot,  corner  W.  Kiosk •» 
Canal  8treets;  Wells  Street  Depot  corner  Wells  and  Kinzie  Streets. 

For  rates  or  information  not  attainable  from  your  home  ticket  t gents,  apply  to 
MARVIN  HUGHITT,  W.  H.  STENNETT, 

Oen.  Superintendent,  Chicago.  G*n*  Pass.  Agent,  Chicag* 
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Address  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

I  I  I  A  113,  New  York,  or  I  13  A  I  10,  State  St.,  Chicago. 

The  Cheapest,  Best,  and  Largest  Type  8hakespeare  ever  Published  In 
One  Volume.    Forty  Handsome  Illustrations.    Price, 
only  $6.00,  complete. 

THE  FIMStDI  SrtAK.iaP'iftftE. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OP 

WILLIAM   SHAKESPEARE. 

With  a  Full  and  Comprehensive  Life; 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE   EARLY  DRAMA:  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  EACH  PLAY;  THE  AM- 
INOS OP  FORMER  EDITIONS;  ULOSSARIAL  AND  OTHER  NOTES.  ETC..  ETC. 

FROM  THE  WORKS  OF 

COLLIER,        KNIGHT,        l»ICE,        DOUCE,        HILLIWRLL, 

HUVrBK,        RICH  *RDM>«,        %'EKPLANCK,  and  HTDiOS, 

l£diti»d  by  GKO.  LO.NU    DUYOK1NCK. 

At  a  great  expense  the  Publishers  have  determined  to  issue  a  Popular  Edition  of  our  grades* 
English  Poet.  The  type  is  the  largest  and  clearest  that  can  be  used  iu  a  volume  of  the  size,  »fldtf»* 
illustrations  are  from  the  world-renowned  artist.  Boydell.  and  others,  and  are,  for  beauty  and  ex- 
pression of  character,  unsurpassed  in  excellence.  The  paper  Is  of  flne  quality,  and  toned,  aodtto1 
presswork  is  done  ou  the  Caxton  Press  ol  Messrs.  Sherman  &  Co. 

Although  the  expanse  has  been  very  great,  we  have  concluded  to  make  the  experiment  of  pat- 
ting the  work  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  relying  on  large  sales  instead  of  large  profits. 

The  work  will  be  issued  in  20  fartu,  each  part  contain  ug  Two  Large  Handsome  II- 
luatratiouM,  at  30  ceuta  ptr  Pari. 

THE  PRICE  OF  THE  WORK  COMPLETE, 

In  Fine  Half  Turkey  Morocco  Hindi  ny%  with  (lilt  Stamp,  Marbled  Edye*%  in  only  $9.00 

THE  WORK  WILL  BE 

HOLD    ONLY     I*V     NUB-CRIPTION. 

Add  re«M  BAKER,  DA  VIM  6c  VO  , 

PHILADELPHIA* 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


THE  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL.  I 

Established  in  1801  by  the  late  Samuel  Warner. 
Is  published  monthly  at  CHICAGO.  ILL.,  at  $  I  00 
a  year.    I  us  contributors  are  the  best,  most  expe- 
rienced, and  successful  Apiarist?  in  America  and  ' 
Europe.    It  is  the  oldest,  largest,  best  and  most  j 
reliable  Bee  Paper  in  the  English  language. 

Address  ! 

THOJIAS  G.  NEWQAIV, 
1W  A  198  South  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO.  IL1 


•oooro  Terrftoiy 
At  once  for 

BARKS 


AGENTS 

Centenary  History 

OF  THE       *ITED  8TATIS, 

H»od«>tn<   vol  am©  of  7UO   V*&**      SursRM.r  Imnnuto- 
For  term,  addrew   the    FobuSm,    A.  8.  BARNft  » 

CO.,  I  IS  STATE  8TRUT,  ChlS*0?K 


WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  RAILROAD, 

BUILT  AND  OPERATED  BY  THE 

PHILLIPS  AND  COLBY  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

THE  DIRECT  LINE  TO  THE 

Immense  Lumber  Regions  of  Wis., 


Is  in  operation,  and  trains  running  to 

QUEEN  BAY,MENASHA,NEENAH,  WAUPACA,  STEVENS  POINT,  MARSH- 

FIELD,  SPENCER,  UNITY,  COLBY,  MEDPORD,  WEST- 

BORO  AND  WORCESTER. 

The  latter  point  266  miles  northwest  from  Milwaukee. 

Trains  Leave  from  and  Arrive  at  the  Station  of  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul  Railway,  in  Milwaukee. 

Connecting  at  PLYMOUTH  with  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  Railway  for  She- 
boygan. 

Connecting  at  GREEN  BAY  with  jBreen  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad  for  New 

London. 

Connecting  at  GREEN  BAY  with  Chicago  and   Northwestern  Railway  for    the 

North. 

Connecting  at  DALE  with  fast  Stage  Line  for  New  London  and  Shawano. 

Connecting  at  AMHERST  JUNCTION  with  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad 

for  Grand  Rapids. 

Connecting  at  JUNCTION  CITY  with  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad  for  Wausau. 
COMFORTABLE  SLEEPING  CARS  ON  ALL  NIGHT  TRAINS. 

IB.  B.  PHILLIPS,   E.  BACON,   H.  PRATT,   J.  E.  FOLLET, 

Gen'l  Manager.         Superintends.    Gen'l  Ticket  Ag't.    Gen'!  Freight  Ag't. 


LAND!    LAND!    LAND! 

This  Company  offers  for  sale  a  large  amount  of  Excellent 

FARMING    AND    TIMBER   LANDS, 

on  the  Line  of  its  Road,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 

Pine,  Hemlock,  Oak,  Maple,  Beech  and  Elm. 

BT"PA¥IT1ENTS  BABY. 

CHAS.  L.  COLBY,  Land  Commissioner, 

MILWAUKEE. 


CALIFORNIA!! 


The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Bailway 

Embraces  under  one  management  the  Oreat  Trunk  Railway  Lines*  of  the  West  ami  Nnrfnw** 

ami  wnh  us  numerous  bramuer-  and  connections,  forms  the 

Shortest  and  Quickest  Route  between  CHICAGO  and  all  points  a 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Northern  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,Ne- 
braska,  CALIFORNIA,  and  the  "Western  Territories. 


San  Francisco 

Sacrament) 
Optic  u 

Salt  Lake  City 
Cheyenne 


Denver 
Omaha 

Couiici-  Bluffs 
Yankton 
Sioux  Citv 


Minneapolis  Whiouu 

Cedar  Rapids       M.  Paul 
Dubuque  Duluih 

La  Crosse  >  arquetfe 

Prairie  du  Cuieu  L'Anse 


Ishpeming  Steven*  T*m 

Negaunee  Oshkue* 

Eseanaba  Madi*m 

Ureen  Hay  miiwumtu* 

Menasha 


Are  all  on  the  line  of  this  (Jreat  Road,  01  art-  reached  by  this  Route  with  lesb  changes 
of  cars  than  by  any  other 

On  the  arrival  of  trains  from  the  East  or  South,  the  trains  of  the  Chicago  and  Xortnwi«n 
Railway  LEaYE  CHICAGO  as  follows: 


For  Council  Rliiflft,  Omaha  and  Cal- 
ifornia, Two  Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pull- 
man Pal  ice  Drrwing  Room  and  Sleep  ng  Cars 
through  to  Council  Bluils. 

For  St.    fa ul   and  ITIIiineHp«»ll«,    Two 

Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Paace  Cars 
attached  on  both  trains. 
For  Ore  en  Bay    and    Lake  Superior, 

Two  Triins  daily,  with  Pullman   Palace  Oars  at- 
tached, and  running  through  to  Marquette. 

For  MHuaukPC,  Four  Through  Trains 
daily.  Pullman  Cars  on  night  trams,  Parlor 
(.hair  Cars  on  day  twin*. 


For  Sparta  and  Winona*  ami|»tt»» 
Minnesota,  one  Through  Tratu  daily,  with Puf* 
man  sleepers  to  Winona 

ror  Dubuque*  via  Freeport,  Two  iBr*** 
Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Curs  on  uifht  w* 

For  fftubiiquc  mid  La  «ro»»e.  v  a  iU»- 
ton.  Two  Thiough  Trains  daily,  with  Pb  am 
Cats  mi  night  train  to  McGregor.  Iowa. 

P*r  feloux  rliy  and  Yankton*  IjJ 
Trains  daily.  Pullman  Cars  to  Missouri  »•*? 
Junction 

For  Lake  Geneva,  Four  Trains  dulr. 

For  Bockford,  Sterling*  Enn^ 
Jaitenvllle.  and  other  points,  you  caa  tow 
from  two  to  ten  trains  daily. 

Ai'  trains  on  the  Michigan  Central,  Pittsburgh  Fort  Wayne.  Lake  Shore  A  Michigan  Sotlhtf* 
and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroads  make  connection  with  this  Popular  Route  for  all  points  Weat,Stflt 
and  Northwest. 

All  Express  Trains  on  this  route  are  equipped  with  WESTISVHOVSK  PATSXT  U* 
BRAKES  and  MILLER  s  SAFETY  PLATFORM  AXJ)  CoTPLERS-lhe  most  Perfect  Pn#* 
tion  against  Accidents  known. 

This  popular  Rot.tc  is  unsurpassed  for  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safety.  The  Smooth,  well  Ball*** 
au.\  perfect  Track  or  Steel  Kails,  the  celebrated  1'1'LLMAN  PALACE  Sleeping  Car*,  the  rwfrri 
Telegraph  System  of  Moving  Trains,  the  Regularity  with  which  they  run,  the  admirable  arrant* 
ment  for  running  Through  Oars  from  Chicago  to  ail  po  nts  West,  North  a ud  Northwest,  scnitffc 
passengers  all  the  Comfort*  in  Modem  Rail  way  Traveling. 

THE  PULLMAN  DRAWING  ROOM  AND  SLEEPING  CARS,  "ich  as  run  oc  this  Popular  BouM.  iff 

so  ron>rru'  ted  as  to  combine  the  convenience  and  elegance  of  a  private  parlor  bv  cfav,  aodiheN** 
forts  of  a  well  furnished  bed  chamber  by  irght— clean  bedding,  thick  hair  mattrasses*  thorotirt»rt' 
t  lution.  etc.,  etc.  i  ondueiors  and  Porters  accompany  each  car"  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  patwof*^ 

This  is  th*'  only  line  running  these  Cars  bettrttn  Chicago  and  St.  Ptntl  itT^hiwf 
and  Miliranhf. 

At  Omaha  our  Sleepers  connect  wijh  the  Overland  Sleepers  ou  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  for*3 
points  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Ask  any  Ticket  Agent  to  show  you  its  Maps  and  Time  Cards.  All  Ticket  Agents  can  Nil** 
through  tickets  by  tln>  route. 

New  York  Oflice.  No.  Uo  Broadwav;  Boston  Office.  No.  5,  State  Street;  Omaha  Office. 2SS Fan- 
ham  Street :  San  Francisco  Office,  v>\  Montgomerv  Street:  Chicago  Ticket  Offices :  6$  lUrkSOT* 
u.ider  Sherman  lions,.;  corner  Canal  and  Madison  Streets:  Kinzie  Street  Depot,  corner  W.  KiMie»» 
Canal  Streets;  Wells  Street  Depot   corner  \\  ells  ami  Kin/.ie  Streets. 

For  rates  or  information  not  attainable  from  your  home  ticket  agents,  apply  to 
MARVIN  HUGHITT,  W.  H.  STENNETT, 

Gtn.  SupwiiiteiidvHt,  Chicago.  Gtiu  Paw.  Agent,  Ckfaty 
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SinPLB  COPY  PR  BE. 

Address 

I  I  I  A  I  13  William  St.,  New  York,  or  113  A  I  IS,  State  it.,  Chleag*. 


The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 

One  Copy, %i.io  in  advance,  including  postage. 

Two  Copies, §2.10  in  advance,  including  postage. 

Three  Copies, $3  00  in  advance,  including  postage. 

Address, SEARING  &  PRADT,  Madison,  Wis. 

USE    THE 
CELEBRATED 

MODEL  PRESS. 

and  do  all  your  own  printing. 

I»i*ioe    from    #6.00    to    #35.00. 
BEST   IN  THE  WORLD 

Business  Men,  and  Young  Printers.     Thousands  in  use.     Send  two  3  retf 
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boygan. 

Connecting  at  GREEN  BAY  with  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad  for  New 

London. 

Connecting  at  GREEN  BAY  with  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  for   the 

North. 

Connecting  at  DALE  with  fast  Stage  Line  for  New  London  and  Shawano. 
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for  Grand  Rapids. 
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Are  all  on  the  line  of  this  Great  Road,  01  are  reached  by  this  Route  with  less  change* 
of  cars  than  by  any  other. 

On  the  arrival  of  trains  from  the  East  or  South,  the  trains  of  the  Chicago  and  BartbvuaUi 
Railway  LEAVE  CHICAGO  as  follows: 


For  Council  BluAe,  Omaba  and  Cal- 
ifornia, Two  Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pull- 
man PalHce  Drrwing  Boom  and  Sleeping  Cars 
through  to  Council  Blufls. 

For  ftt.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,    Two 

Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Palace  Cars 
attached  on  both  trains. 
For  Green  Bar   and   I*ake  So  perl  or, 

Two  Trams  dally,  with  Pullman  Palace  Cars  at- 
tached, and  ruuning  through  to  Marquette. 

For.  Milwaukee,  Four  Through  Trains 
daily.  Pullman  Cars  on  night  trains,  Parlor 
< J  hair  Cars  on  day  trains. 


For  Sparta  and  Winona,  andpatafcfc 
Minnesota,  one  Through  Train  dally,  wwnP*&* 
man  sleepers  to  Winona. 

for  Dubuqae.vla  Frecport,  Two 
Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Cars  on  night  £ 
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For  Moux  i'ttw  and   Tanktw 
Trains  daily.   Pullman  Cars  to  Misgojol  1 
Junction. 

For  Lake  Geneva,  Four  Trains  < 

For  Roekford*  Stirling*  at 
Janeayllle.  and  other  points,  you  i 
from  two  to  ten  trains  daily. 


are  equipped  with  WESTINGHOUSB  PATE9TJ0 
LATFOBM  AND  CO CPLEES-tbe  most  Perfect £&**> 


Ail  trains  on  the  Michigan  Central,  Pittsburg  &  Fort  Wayne,  Lake  Shore  h  Michigan n 

and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroads  make  connection  with  this  Popular  Route  for  ail  points  WeaV 
and  Northwest. 

All  Expiess  Trains  on  this  route 
BRAKES  and  MILLER'S  SAFETY  PLAT. 
tlon  against  Accidents  known. 

This  popular  Route  is  unsurpassed  for  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safety,  The  Smooth,  weJiBaStftod 
ana  perfect  Track  of  Steel  Ralls,  the  celebrated  PULLMAN  PALACE  Sleeping  Cars,  tea  RrtsS 
Telegraph  System  of  Moving  Trains,  the  Regularity  with  which  they  run,  the  admirable  amajft- 
ment  for  running  Through  Cars  from  Chicago  to  all  pouts  West,  North  .and  Northwest,  *Qa$M» 
passengers  all  the  Comforts  in  Modern  Railway  Traveling. 

THE  PBLLHAR  ORAWIRO  ROOM  ANB  SLEEPiRO  CARS,  such  as  run  on  this  Popular  Boot*  M  I 
so  constructed  as  to  combine  the  convenience  and  eiegance  of  a  private  parlor  by  day,  and  tfceea*-  j 
forts  of  a  well  furnished  bed-chamber  by  nfght— clean  bedding,  thick  hair  mattresses  tboroagir" 
tilation,  etc.,  etc.  Conductors  and  Porters  accompany  each  car  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  p 


This  is  the  only  line  running  these  Cars  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  &r  Ckksf$ 

and  Milwaukee. 

At  Omaha  our  Sleepers  connect  wljh  the  Overland  Sleepers  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  iB 
points  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Ask  any  Ticket  Agent  to  show  you  Its  Maps  and  Time  Cards.  All  Ticket  Agents  can  9*11  y« 
through  tickets  by  this  route. 
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Price    from    #0.00    to    $35.00. 
BEST   IN   THE   WORLD 

For  Teachers.  Business  Men,  and  Young  Printers.  Thousands  in  use.  Send  two  3  cent 
stamps  for  a  profusely  illustrated  60  page  catalogue  and  price  list  entitled  •*  How  f  Print.*' 
J.  w.  Daughaday  &  CO  .  Mfrs.  and  Dealers  in  type  and  printing  material,  431  and  436  Wal- 
nut street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

the  best  Ink. 

THE  HARRISON  WRITING  INKS 

Are  now  the  most  popular  in  use.  Over  $10,000  worth  sold  at  retail  in  New  York  City  alone  during 
the  past  yeary  anion?  the  leading  Banks  and  Commercial  Houses,  which  is  evidence  of  their  merits. 

HARRISON'S  WRITING  FLUID  does  not  mould,  flows  freely,  becoming  a  permanent 
black  color  soon  after  writing. 

HARRISON'S  LETTER  INK  gives  a  perfect  copy,  and  is  also  a  free  flowing  ink.  pos- 
sessing the  qualities  of  the  W  riting  Fluid.  Harrison's  Carmine  Ink  and  Mucilage  also  of  first  qual  ty. 
Orders  for  any  quantity  promptly  attended  to.    8end  for  Price  List. 

HARBISON  MFQ  CO., 

OFFICE  15  NORTH  NINTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


ste^gALTH-II  FT 


:-B5s 


CisF 


20 
mi  to  800 
„JP  Lbs. 
yr^y  Balanced 
with  only  5  Lbs, 


'I  hv  ('hM]ipi<i  im<\  Itc^f  -Weighs  is  lint  -Pfifk*i  in  a  Trunk  — 
i"jirjirMl.  Mi'TuL  ]5nr]ti(l»  Nickel  Pljtifi.  jMmibl<\aml  MrninnentJil 
f-r  1  nrlnr.  A  L'tllPLhTK  lilMMMrJl  fi»r  .11,1,  A  UK  II  Ml  Y 
i  till  IM.  l.n)iri..UM>.  Jf  l^n.ili/^  ijiu  i.iiciildUuu  u:  iilood 
—(.ives  Simultaneous.  Co-operaflfonud  lUtiuuiiiou*  Anion  to  all  the  Functions  of  Miml  w«j 
Body— Tones  the  Nerrons  System— Increases  Vltallly— Concentrates  Exercise  into  a  few 
mi  notes  per  day.  yet  DUtributes  it  over  the  Whole  Body—  Itrsta  and  Relieves  the  Mind  of  the 
Brain  Worker— Cures  the  Sick— Strengthens  the  Weak— Invigorates  the  Healthy— Doubles  the 
Strength  in  a  few  Month*.  ALL  INVALIDS  and  persons  of  Sedentary  Habits  should  have 
this  Best  Means  of  Exerclw  and  Health,  recommended  by  all  leading  men.  Send  for  full 
i  circular.    Agents  wanted.    Price,  with  Cross-bar  grasp,  $25 ;  with  Side  Handles,  $30. 

J.  VV.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers %  14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
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WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  RAILROAD, 

BUILT  AND  OPERATED  BY  THE 

PHILLIPS  AND  COLBY  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

THE  DIRECT  LINE  TO  THE 

Immense  Lumber  Regions  of  Wis., 

Is  ill  operation,  and  trains  running  to 

CMEEN  BAY,  MENASH  A,  NEENAH,  WAUPACA,  STEVENS  POINT,  MARSH. 

FIELD,  SPENCER,  UNITY,  COLBY,  MEDFORD,  WEST- 

BORO  AND  WORCESTER. 

The  latter  point  2G6  miles  northwest  from  Milwaukee. 

Trains  Leave  from  and  Arrive  at  the  Station  of  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul  Railway,  in  Milwaukee. 

Connecting  at  PLYMOUTH  with  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  Railway  for  She- 
boygan. 

Connecting  at  GREEN  BAY  with  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad  for  New 

London. 

Connecting  at  GREEN  BAY  with  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  for   the 

North. 

Connecting  at  DALE  with  fast  Stage  Line  for  New  London  and  Shawano. 

Connecting  at  AMHERST  JUNCTION  with  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad 

for  Grand  Rapids. 

Connecting  at  JUNCTION  CITY  with  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad  for  Wausau. 
COMFORTABLE  SLEEPING  CARS  ON  ALL  NICHT  TRAINS. 

E.  B.  PHILLIPS,       E.  BACON,       H.  PRATT,       J.  E.  FOL.LET, 

Gen'l  Manager.         Superintend'^  ,  Gen'l  Ticket  Ag't.    Gen'l  Freight  Ag't 


LAND!    LAND!    LAND! 

This  Company  offers  for  sale  a  large  amount  of  Excellent 

FARMING    AND    TIMBER    LANDS, 

on  the  Line  of  its  Road,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 

Pine,  Hemlock,  Oak,  Maple,  Beech  and  Elm. 
CHAS.  L.  COLBY,  Land  Commissioner, 

MILWAUKEE 


CALIFORNI 


The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Bailwaj 

Embraces  under  one  management  the  Great  Trunk  Railway  Lines  or  the  West  and  5  ©r*%« 
and  with  its  numerous  branches  and  connections,  forms  the 

Shortest  and  Quickest  Route  between  CHICAGO  and  all  poi 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Northern  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,No-: 
braska,  CALIFORNIA,  and  the  Western  Territories. 


San  Francisco 

Sacramento 

Ogden 

Salt  Lake  City 

Cheyenne 


Denver 
Omaha 

Council  Blnfls 
Yankton 
8ioux  City 


Minneapolis         Winona 
Cedar  Rapids      M.  Paul 
Dubuque  Duluth 

La  Crosse  Marquette 

Prairie  du  Chien  L'Anse 


Isbpemtag  Stevens  Pflkd;  | 

Negaunee  Oshkoaa 

Escanaba  Madison 

Green  Hay  nilnranft 

Menasba 


Are  all  on  the  line  of  this  Great  Road.  01  are  reached  by  this  Route  with  less  rhanges 
of  cars  than  by  any  other 

On  the  arrival  of  trains  from  the  East  or  South,  the  trains  of  the  Chicago  and  North* 
Railway  LEAVE  CHICAGO  as  follows: 


For  Council  BlafEfc,  Omaha  and  Cal- 
ifornia, Two  Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pull- 
man Palace  Drrwlng  Boom  and  Bleeping  Cars 
through  to  Council  Bluffs. 

For  St.  Irani  and  Minneapolis,    T*o 

Through  Trains  dally,  with  Pullman  Palace  Cars 
attached  on  both  trains. 

For  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Superior, 
Two  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Palace  Cars  at- 
tached, and  running  through  to  Marquette. 

For  Iff  11  wank  re.  Four  Through  Trains 
daily.  Pullman  Cars  on  night  trains,  Parlor 
Chair  Cart  on  day  (rains. 


For  aparta  and  Winona,  and  | 

Minnesota,  one  Through  Train  daily*  1 
man  sleepers  to  Winona 

for  Daboqae.  via  Freepon,  Two  V 
Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Cars  on  night! 

For  Dubuque  and  I*a  «*ro**e,  ?  r 
ton.  Two  Through  Trains  daily,  with  ft 
Cars  on  ntght  train  to  McGregor.  Iowa. 

For  Monx  «'lty  and  Yank  tea, 
Trains  daily.  Pullman  Cars  to  Missouri t 
Junction 

For  Lake  Genera,  Four  Trains  dailj 

For  Rockford,  Sterling,  Ke 
JFaneaTille,  and  other  points,  you  c 
from  two  to  ten  trains  daily. 


All  trains  on  the  Michigan  Central,  Pittsburg  ft  Fort  Wayne,  Lake  Shore  ft  Michigan  U_ 
and  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  Railroads  make  connection  with  this  Popular  Route  for  all  points  West,  1 
and  Northwest. 

All  Express  Trains  on  this   route  are  equipped  with  WESTiyOHOUSE  PATEXTJtt.  ' 
BBAKES  and  MILLER'S  SAFETY  PLATFORM  AND  COUPLERS-ihe  most  PerfectF 
tion  against  Accidents  known. 

This  popular  Route  is  unsurpassed  for  Speed,  romfort  and  Safety.    The  Smooth,  well  l_ 
anri  perfect  Track  of  Steel  Rails,  the  celebrated  PULLMAN  PALACE  Sleeping  Cars,  the] 
Telegraph  System  of  Moving  Trains,  the  Regularity  with  which  thej  run.  the  admirable  i~ 
ment  for  running  Through  Cars  from  Chicago  to  all  po  nts  West,  North  and  Northwest,  I 
passengers  all  the  Comforts  in  Modern  Railway  Traveling. 


•  Rome,  I 


THE  HUMAN  DRAWING  ROOM  AND  SLEEPING  CANS,  such  as  run  on  this  Popular  1 
so  constructed  as  to  combine  the  convenience  and  elegance  of  a  private  parlor  bv  day,  and  the'ttsV; 
forts  of  a  well  furnished  bed-chamber  by  n*ghtr-clean  bedding,  thick  hair  raattrasses  thorough  «r> ". 
t  lation,  etc.,  etc.  Conductors  and  Porters  accompany  each  car  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  paseoftftv 

This  is  the  only  line  running  these  Cars  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  or  Chksss 
and  Milwaukee. 

At  Omaha  our  Sleepers  connect  wljb  the  Overland  Sleepers  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  tori* 
points  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Ask  any  Ticket  Agent  to  show  you  its  Maps  and  Time  Cards.  All  Ticket  Agents  can  sill  J* 
through  tickets  by  this  route. 

New  York  Office,  No.  415  Broadway;  Boston  Office,  No.  5,  State  Street:  Omaha  Office.  8* ftf* 
ham  Street:  San  Francisco  Office,  121  Montgomery  Street:  Chicago  Ticket  Offices:  6« « lark 8n* 
under  Sherman  House:  corner  Canal  and  Madison  Streets;  Klnzie Street  Depot,  corner  W.  Kltutetii 
Canal  Streets;  Wells  Street  Depot  corner  Wells  and  Kinzie  Streets. 

For  rates  or  information  not  attainable  from  your  home  ticket  f  gents,  apply  to 
MARVIN  HUGHITT,  TV.  H.  STENNETT, 

Gen.  Superintendent,  Chicago.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  ChiecfC 
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$1.10  IN  ADVANCE. 


DEMOCRAT  CO.,  Piinteis. 
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ELOCUTIONIST'S     ANNUAL 

For  1876.  comprising  the  latest  popular  recita- 
tions and  dialogues,  with  a  variety  of  appropriate 

1876  CENTENNIAL  READINGS.  1876. 

190  pages.  Send  post-paid  on  receipt  of  35  emmm. 

J.  W.  SHOEM  \KER  A  CO  , 
National  School  of  Elocution  and  oratory, 
1418  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


An  agent  Just  cleared  QlW&Jirwt  8  weeks  «4 


1MI"^GSTQ^' 


Another  ffttt  first  6  d-yn.  Orer  SOy*99<* 
of  this  staaslar*  Lit*  of  toe  Veteran  Ii 
plorer  sold.  150,000  more  needs*  *l 
people.  A  book  of  mate/ties*  interest,  prana 
|jr  illustrated,  and  very  cAeap.  A  ftp 
ehanrs  for  agents.  For  proqf  and  ttrmt 
drees  HUBBARD  BROS.,  Philadelphia,  P».;fl 
cinnats,  O.;  Springfield.  Mass. 
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THE    BEST    INK.? 

THE  HARRISON  WRITING  INKS 

Are  now  the  most  popular  in  use  Over  $10,000  worth  sold  at  retail  if  JVste  York  City  aim*  MH 
the  pant  year,  among  the  leading  Bsnks  and  Commercial  Houses,  which  is  evidence  of  tiMsraff* 

HARRISON'S  WRITING  FLUID  does  not  mould,  flows  freely  becoming  a  perms* 
black  color  soon  after  wrttfnir. 

HARRISON'S  LETTER  IN  Knives  a  perfect  copy,  and  is  also  a  free  fiowmfiiitr* 
Messing  the  qualities  of  the  Writing  Fluid.  Harrison's  Carmine  Ink  and  Mucilage  also  of  teitq«i£ 
Orders  for  any  quantity  promptly  attended  to;    Send  for  Price  List.  

HARRISON  MFG  CO., 

OFFICE  t5  NOKTH  NINTH  STRKKT,  PHILADELPHIA. PA 
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rEXEft 


£?*=*•** 


C\SE 


i  y2d 

J  to  800 

w  * 

'Balanced 
'wfth  only  Site 


In-  I'hMjU'si  nit*]  Rp*t-  WVffhj  l^lln  Pack*  ft)  a  Trunk 
f'imrtrd.  Metal  llitttiHl.  XickH  l%r*«l  lt«niliH\and  tlfnaincfti 
'  .T  hftrior.     i  hijiiti-.tk  ^')hMl.il  u*r  il.L    \  RKAaOf 

K  ill  ALL  COM  PRISTS.    Ir  K*t»»H«"  itir  i  In  uutioii  of  Ulvud    "^  '  -^  I 

-Gives  Kimtilrniimint.  Oo-opemiiT   mid  Harnioniuai  Action  to  all  the  Functions  of  Hal isS 
Italy— Tones  th<*  Nervon*  Syitem— Inrre«:n*s  Vitality— Concentrates  Exercise  into  a  n* 

I  minutes  per  riav.  vet  DiNtrlhutes  ir  oxer  the  Whole  llody— Ileitis  and  Relf eves  the  Mind  of  th* 
ISrsIn  Worker— Cures  the  Sick—  Str-  •ntthens  J  he  W  eak— Invigorates  the  Healthy— ftoaMts  the 
Strength  in  a  fen  Month*.     Al.L   INVALIDS  and  persons  of  Sedentary  Habits  should  tan 

I  this  Best  Means  of  Exercls*  and  Health,  recommended  hy  all  leading  men*    Scad  f or  M 
_,~     Agents  wasted.    Trice,  with  (ToNs-bar  grasp,  $35 ;  with  Side  Handle*,  990. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers^  14  Bond  St.,  New  York 


1  circular. 


WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  RAILROAD, 

BUILT  AND  OPERATED  BY  THE 

PHILLIPS  AND  COLBY  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

THE  DIRECT  LINE  TO  THE 

f  

Immense  Lumber  Regions  of  Wis., 

Is  in  operation,  and  trains  running  to 

OREEN  BAY,  MENASHA,  NEENAH,  WAUPACA,  STEVENS  POINT,  MARSH. 

FIELD,  SPENCER,  UNITY,  COLBY,  MEDFORD,  WEST- 

BORO  AND  WORCESTER. 

The  latter  point  266  miles  northwest  from  Milwaukee. 

Trains  Leave  from  and  Arrive  at  the  Station  of  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul  Railway,  in  Milwaukee. 

Connecting  at  PLYMOUTH  with  Sheboygan  and  Fond  da  Lac  Railway  for  She- 
boygan. 

Connecting  at  GREEN  BAY  with  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad  for  New 

London. 

Connecting  at  GREEN  BAY  with  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  for   the 

North. 

Connecting  at  DALE  with  fast  Stage  Line  for  New  London  and  Shawano* 

Connecting  at  AMHERST  JUNCTION  with  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad 

for  Grand  Rapids. 

Connecting  at  J  UNCTION  CITY  with  Wisconsin  Yailey  Railroad  for  Wausaa. 
COMFORTABLE  8LEEPING  CARS  ON  ALL  NIGHT  TRAINS. 

f    B.  B.  PHILLIPS,       E.  BACON,       H.  PRATT,       J.  E.  FOLUET, 

OenM  Manager.         Superintends    Gen'l  Ticket  Ag't.    Gen'l  Freight  Ag*t 


JLAISTD!    LAND!    LAND! 

This  Company  offers  for  sale  a  large  amount  of  Excellent 

FARMING    AND    TIMBER   LANDS, 

on  the  Line  of  its  Road,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 

I'ine,  Hemlock,  Oak,  Maple,  Beech  and  Elm. 
CHAS.  L.  COLBY,  Land  Commissioner, 

MILWAUKEE. 


CALIFORNIA! 

•        — 

The  Chicago  eu&d  Northwester!  Railway 

Embraces  under  one  management  the  Great  Trink  Hallway  Lines  of  the  Writ  and  5orlaw^, 
and  with  its  numerous  branches  and  connections,  forma  the 

Shortest  and  Quickest  Route  between  CHICAGO  and  all  points  in 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Northern  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, CALIFORNIA,  and  the  Western  Territories. 

San  Francisco  Denver  Minneapolis         Winona  Ishpcming  Steven*  Fofit 

Sacramento  Omaha  Cedar  Rapids      *t.  Paul  Negaunee  Ostikooh 

Ogden  Council  Bluffs  Dubuque  Duluth  Escanaba  Madison 

Salt  Lake  City  Yankton  La  Crosse  Marquette  Grcc+a  Haf  fttUtvaaaet 

Cheyenne  Sioux  City  Prairie  dn  Cbien  L*Anse  Meuaaba 

Are  all  on  the  line  of  this  Great  Road,  or  'are  readied  by  this  Route  with  less  changes 
of  cars  than  by  any  other 

On  the  arrival  of  trains  from  the  East  or  South,  the  trains  of  the  Chicago  and  ^ortoimwi 
Railway  LEAVE  CHICAGO  as  follows: 


For  Council  Blnna,  Omaha  and  Cal- 
ifornia, Two  Through  Trains  dally,  with  Pull- 
man Palace  Drrwing  Room  and  Sleep  ng  Cars 
~ ' "  BTi- 


For  Apart  a  and  Winona,  and  pots*  u 
Minnesota,  one  Through  Train  dally,  witfi  r«U- 
man  sleepers  to  Winona 

*©r  Dubuque,  via  Fretjport,  Two  Tnroajfc 
Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Curs  on  nJgst  mvai 

For  Dubuque  and  JLa  t'roMie,  v  a  » "Ba- 
ton, Two*  Through  Trains  daily,  with  Patau 
Cars  on  n'gbt  train  to  McGregor.  Iowa. 

For  Moox  city  and  Ymtkton,  Tw 
Trains  daily.  Pullman  Cam  to  Missouri  Vilty 
Junction 

For  Lake  Geneva,  Four  Trains  dailr. 

For  Itockford,  tttrrltua?*  Keawluu 
Jaueavllle.  and  other  points,  you  ran  aim 
from  two  to  ten  trains  dolly. 


through  to  Council  Btufls. 

For  St.  JPaul  and  Minneapolis,    Two 

Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Pa' ace  Cars 
attached  on  both  trains. 
For  Green  Bay   and    Lake  Superior, 

Two  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Palace  Cars  at- 
tached, and  running  through  to  Marquette. 

For  tlllwankee.  Four  Through  Train* 
daily.  Pullman  Cars  on  night  trains,  Parlor 
Chair  Care  on  day  (rains. 

All  trains  on  the  Michignn  Central,  Pittsburg  &  Fort  Wayne,  Lake  Shore  ft  Michigan  Souilero 
and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroads  make  conuection  with  ibis  Popular  Route  for  ail  points  Wert.  North, 
and  Northwest. 

All  Expiess  Trains  on  this  route  are  equipped  with  WE8TIXGH0U8E  PATENT  AIR 
BRAKES  and  MILLEirs  SAFETY  PLATFORM  AND  COUPLERS -the  most  Perfect  rrolrc 
tion  against  Accidents  known. 

This  popular  Route  is  unsurpassed  for  Speed,  comfort  and  Safety.  The  Smooth,  well  Balloted 
and  perfect  Track  of  Steel  Rails,  the  celebrated  PULLMAN  PALACE  Sleeping  Can,  the  Perfect 
Telegraph  System  of  Moving  Trains,  the  Regularity  with  which  tbey  run,  the  admirable  amnfe- 
ment  for  running  Through  Cars  from  i  'hie  a  go  to  all  no  nta  West,  North  and  Northwest,  secure  to 
passengers  all  the  Comforts  in  Modern  Railway  Traveling. 

THE  PULLMAN  DRAWING  ROOM  AND  SLEEPINB  CANS,  such  as  run  on  tb's  Popular  Rom*,  i* 
so  constructed  as  to  combine  the  convenience  and  elegance  of  a  private  parlor  by  day.  and  tht» ef- 
forts of  a  well  furnished  bed  chamber  by  n'ght— clean  bedding,  thick  hair  inattra*wes  thorough  ra- 
t  lation,  etc.,  etc.  Conductors  and  Porters  accompany  each  car  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  passenger*. 

This  is  the  only  line  running  these  Cars  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  or  Cheap 
and  Milwaukee. 

At  Omaha  our  Sleepers  connect  wlih  the  Overland  Sleepers  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  for  ill 
points  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Ask  any  Ticket  Agent  to  show  you  its  Maps  and  Time  Cards.  All  Ticket  Agents  ran  Mil  nn 
through  tickets  by  this  route. 

New  York  Office,  No.  415  Broadway;  Boston  Office.  No.  5,  State  Street;  Omaha  OlHce  858 Fan$- 
ham  Street:  San  Francisco  Office,  121    Montgomery  Street:  Chicago  T.cket  Offices:  62  •  lark  Stmt 
under  Sherman  House :  corner  Canal  and  Madison  Streets;  Kinzie  Street  Depot,  corner  W.  Kimit  aatl    \ 
Cuual  Streets;  Wells  Street  Depot  coiner  Wells  and  Kinzie  Streets.  I 

For  rates  or  information  not  attainable  Horn  your  home  ticket  r  gents,  apply  to 

MARVIN*  HUGHITT,  W.  H.  STENNETT,  \ 

Gen.  Superintendent,  Chicago.  Gen.  Past.  Agent,  Chieagc 
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An  agent  just  cleared  $l&9.flr*l  3  weeks  *diiEj 


ini^gstcvnl 


Another  98<»  first  6  d  ys.  Over  »0,0>0  cap*? 
of  this  MlttiKl  »rd  Lite  or  the  Vet«ran  Ex- 
plorer sold.  15«SOOO  more  needed  by  tfe 
peop'e.  A  book  of  matches*  interest,  i*r*»f  m*- 
|y  lliu  irMfed,  and  fry  cheap.  A  royal 
elm ■•«-*'  for  agenr*.  For  proqf  and  UrmMtA 
.lr«*>  HUBBARD  BROS.,  Phflade  pbia.  Ph.:  cm- 
ciuoats.  O  ;  Springfield.  Mas*. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

BstafaUabed  la  1S97. 

Superior  Bcll»  or  Copfr  m*d  Tim,  vmmmk 
with  the  Iks*  Jtoorrp  Um»fi*9*.  tor  Camtr&m. 
5cAoU«,  Forma.  Fmeterkm,  Omritetiw.  ffrt 
AJftrw.  rmr  CTIcxAa  «#«.  F«Ot»  W«ii iiid 
I)lc*trat-d  Ciitlm*  Mat  Free. 

a  1MB, 


Yt»4«x«»*Tift.ieXJ 


iSMfc. 


A 


RE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAINT? 

Then  buy  the  N.  Y.  Enamel  Paint  Co.'s 


33  B£  IC 


INT! 


AND  SAVE  ONK-THIRD  THE  COST  OF  PAINTING,  and  get  a  paint  that  is  MUCH  HAND- 
SON  ER,  and  will  last  i  WICE  AS  LONO  as  any  other  paint.  Is  prepared  ready  for  nse  io 
WHITE  or  ANY  «  OLOR  desired  Is  on  many  thousand  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  country, 
inanv  of  which  have  been  painted  six  vears  and  now  look  us  well  as  when  first  painted  TWi 
i  HEMIC AL  PAINT  has  tafcen  KIRST iPREMIUMS  at  twenty  of  the  State  Fairs  of  the  Union. 
SAMPLE  <MRI>  OF  COLoltS  SENT  FREE.    Address, 

N.  Y.  ENAMEL  PAINT  CO.v  103  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y., 

or  MILLER  BRO'S,  IO0  Water  St..  Cleveland.  O. 


ii 


■ .  ■- 


ggArrH-LI  FT 


i£^i 


rEXERi 


bbni  t-^ 


'20 


i  JD        '    MPT'   Los* 

|       The  niaap+qf  jiwI  Bent- Welch*  1**  11m  —Pricks  in  a  Trunk       \\JJ[ 'A '  ''/^»%Wtx    \       -4 
I  Carpeted,  Jli-tal  Il-umd.    ",irkH  lJt;t[«ri.  niirahle.  and  OniumcnTal    BB^  BalanCM 

fur  Parlor.     A  (OMl'LUk  i,\n\  ISIL  «  f'.r   ILL— A  KEUKDY    !      I         with  anlv  =1  1  he 
,  NIB  ALL  COxTLAlMS.    It  KouallxeM  lue  <irrel*lio»  o.'  blood    ^  U     -V  J  LU^t 

—Gives  Sisjultaaeeaft,  Ce*operatlvo  and  Harm#ai»SH  Actios  to  all  the  tactions  of  Mlal  ud 
Body— Tones  the  Nerroas  Syatssj— Increases  Yltallty— Concentrates  Exercise  into  a  fcw 
mlnates  per  day.  yet  Mstrf  bates  it  over  the  Whole  Body— Rest  a  and  Believes  the  Mind  of  the 
Braf  a  Worker— Cures  the  Sick— 8tn»mrthen*  the  Weak— Invigorates  the  Healthy— Bossies  the 
Strength  in  a  few  Months.  ALL  INVALIDS  and  persons  of  Sedentary  Habits  ahonhl  ban* 
this  Best  Mesas  of  Exercise  and  Health,  rccemweeded  by  all  leading  men.  Send  for  full 
circular.    Ageata  wasted.    Price,  with  Cross-bar  grasp,  $25 ;  with  Side  Handles*  $90. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers,  14  Bond  St.,  New  Yoik 


ISGONSIN  CENTRAL  RAILROAD, 

BUILT  AND  OPERATED  BY  THE 

ILLIPS  AND  COY  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

THE  DIRECT  LINE  TO  THE 

intense  Lumber  Regions  of  Wis., 

Is  in  operation,  and  trains  running  to 

!EN  BAY,  MENASHA,  NEENAH,  WAUPACA,  STEVENS  POINT,  MARSH. 

FIELD,  SPENCIJR,  UNITY,  COLBY,  MEDFORD,  WEST- 

BORO  AND  WORCESTER. 

The  latter  point  266  miles  northwest  from  Milwaukee. 

ina  Leave  from  and  Arrive  at  the  Station  of  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul  Railway,  in  Milwaukee. 

necting  at  PLYMOUTH  with  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  Railway  for  She- 
boygan. 

necting  at  GREEN  BAY  with  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad  for  New 
London. 

necting  at  GREEN  BAY  with  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  for   the 
North. 

necting  at  DALE  with  fast  Stage  Line  for  New  London  and  Shawano. 

necting  at  AMHERST  JUNCTION  with  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad 
for  Grand  Rapids. 

necting  at  JUNCTION  CITY  with  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad  for  Wausau. 
COMFORTABLE  SLEEPING  CARS  ON  ALL  NIQNT  TRAINS. 

B.  PHILLIPS,       E.  BACON,       H.  PRATT,      J.  E.  FOLLET, 

Gen'l  Manager.        Superintends    Gen'l  Ticket  Ag't    Gen'l  Freight  Ag't 


LAND!    LAND!   LAND! 

This  Company  offers  for  sale  a  large  amount  of  Excellent 

ARMING    AND    TIMBER   LANDS, 

on  the  Line  of  its  Road,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 

r^ine,  Hemlock,  Oak,  Maple,  Beech  and  Elm. 

lar-PAYABNTS  BAAY. 

CHAS.  L.  COLBY,  Land  Commissioner, 

MILWAUKEE. 


CALIFORNI 


The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Bath 


Embraces  under  one  management  the  Great  Trunk  Railway  Lines  of  the  WrM  aid  *« 
and  with  Its  numerous  branches  and  connections,  forms  the 

Shortest  and  Quickest  Route  between  CHICAGO  and  all] 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Northern  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ic 
braska,  CALIFORNIA,  and  the  Western  Territories.  I 


San  Francisco 

Sacramento 

Ogden 

Bait  Lake  City 

Cheyenne 


Denver 
Omaha 
Council  Bluffs 
Yankton 
Sioux  City 


Minneapolis         Winona 
Cedar  Rapids      M.  Paul 
Dubuque  Duluth 

La  C  ros«»e  M  arq  nette 

Prairie  dn  CMen  L'Anse 


Isbpemlng 
Negannee 
Rscanaba 
Green  Hay 

Menasba 


Are  all  on  the  line  or  this  Great  Road,  or  are  reached  by  this  Route  with  less  rl 
of  cars  than  by  any  other 

On  the  arrival  of  trains  from  the  East  or  South,  the  trains  of  the  Chicago  and  2 


Railway  LEAVE  CHICAGO  as  follows: 

For  Council  Blufla,  Omaha  and  Cal- 
ifornia, Two  Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pull- 
man Palace  Drrwlng  Boom  and  Sleeping  Oars 
through  to  Council  Bluffs. 

For  St.  Fan!  and  Minneapolis,   Two 

Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Pa' ace  Cars 
attached  on  both  trains. 
For  Green  Bay  and    Lake  ft  a  per  I  or. 

Two  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Palace  Cars  at- 
tached, and  running  through  to  Marquette. 

•For  Milwaukee,  Pour  Through  Trains 
dally.  Pullman  Cars  on  night  trains,  Parlor 
Chair  Cart  on  day  trains. 


For  Sparta  and  %»  laona*  hsj 

Minnesota;  one  Through  Train  daily,  r" 
man  sleepers  to  Winona 

tor  Do  bonne,  via  Freeport,  fwol 
Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Can  on  m 

For  Oabafie  and  l*a  «  ro***.  I 
ton'.  Two  Throujrh  Trains  daily,  vt*  I 
Cars  on  night  train  to  McGregor.  lows.  [ 

For   Moux    « Ity    and    Yanklr 
Trains  daily.    Pullman  Cars  to  Mb 
Junction 

For  Lake  Genera,  Four  Trala*  4 

For  Rock  ford,  aterlinc,  M 
Janeevllle*  and  other  po!nts,  you  < 
from  two  to  ten  trains  dally. 

Ail  trainB  on  the  Michigan  Central,  Pittsburg  A  Fort  Wayne.  Lake  Shore  A  Michigan  t" 
and  Baltimore  A  Ohio  Railroads  make  ponneotlon  with  this  popular  Route  for  ail  point*  War 
and  Northwest. 

All  Express  Trains  on  this   route  are  equipped  with  WE8TINQH0VSE  PATH 

BRAKES  and  MILLER'S  SAFETY  PLATFORM  AND  COUPLER  8 -the  most 

tlon  against  Accidents  known. 

This  popular  Route  is  unsurpassed  for  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safety.  The  Smooth.  veH  1 
and  perfect  Track  of  Steel  Rails,  the  celebrated  PULLMAN  PALACE  Sleeping  <  ar*»  » 
Telegraph  System  of  Moving  Trains,  the  Regularity  with  which  they  run.  the  admtraftk 
ment  for  running  Through  Cars  from  Chicago  to  all  po  nts  West,  North  and  NortbrwV 
passengers  all  the  Comforts  in  Modern  Railway  Traveling. 

THE  PULLMAN  DRAWING  ROOM  ANO  SLEEPING  CARS,  »uch  as  run  on  tb?s  Popular  ft 
so  constructed  as  to  combine  the  convenience  and  elegance  of  a  private  parlor  by  dav,  ibJ 
forts  of  a  well  furnished  bed-chamber  by  night— clean  bedding,  th'Cic  hair  manrasaes"  Uww 
t  lation,  etc.,  etc.  Conductors  and  Porters  accompany  each  car  to  provide  for  ibesrantNofn* 

This  is  the  only  line  running  these  Cars  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  ft 
and  Milwaukee. 

At  Omaha  our  Sleepers  connect  wiih  the  Overland  Sleepers  on  the  Union  Pacific  Ibflm 
points  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Ask  any  Ticket  Agent  to  show  you  Its  Mnpa  and  Tune  Cards.  AI!  Ticket  Agento  «* 
through  tickets  by  this  route. 

New  York  Office,  No.  415  Broadway;  Boston  Office,  No.  ft.  State  Stn»et^Omiiji  OAK** 
ham  Street:  San  Francisco  Office,  121  Montgomery  Street:  Chicago  T  ckeVCMBres:«8  Wl 
under  Sherman  House:  corner  Canal  and  Madison  Streets;  Kinzie  Street  Depot. comer W. O 
Canal  Streets;  Wells  Street  Depot  corner  Wells  and  Kinzie  Streets. 

For  rates  or  Information  not  attainable  from  your  home  ticket  r  gents,  apply  lo 
MARVIN  HUGHITT,  TV.  H.  STEXSETT, 

Gen.  Superintendent ,  Chicago.  Gen,  Pass.  Agent  CW 
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SEARING  &  FRADT,  Publishers 


CONTENTS. 


Original  A rtici.es— 

President's  Ad(lret*K, 

'•  Natural  Scic»cei<  in  the  Schools," 

State  Certificate*  and  Normal  Diplomas, 

Centennial  Musing*— I  IF, 
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Anecdote  of  Unirereitv  of  Virginia, 

Short  Article*, 
Official  Department — 

Opinions.  -  .   - 

State  Association— 

Proceedings, 

Committees  for  Next  Meeting, 
Editorial,       - 
New  Publications,       - 
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One  Copy $/./o  in  advance,  including  postage. 

Two  Copies $2.10  in  advance,  including  postage. 

Three  Copies $3>oo  in  advance,  including  postage. 

Any  larger  number,  paid  for  In  advance,  at  the  same  rate  as  per  three  copin 
Six  m«»nthH,  on  tiial,  commencing  with  July,  for  50  cents,  post-paid. 
'Specimen  Numbers  sent  to  any  person,  on  applicatino. 

Address  SEARING  &  PKADT,  Madison,  Wk 


msa-u  FT 


Balane«f| 
with  only  5  Lbi 


The  Chcaifat  and  RMt-Wridi*  IS  fas  —Pucks  in  a  Trunk—  ^ 
Carpetttd,  Mi-Tnl  ttmirul.  Nickel  PNiti'd.  humble,  and  nniiiinMiuil 
1.  r  Parlor  A  (OMIM.rTK  hYlMMlW  fur  ALL—A  HKUKDV 
nnulUimriAhh  li  biim  Mara  the  CI  mil. it  Ion  of  Mood 
— iiivi^  KIiunlraueonH.  Cn-operatiio  mid  HariuuHitiuM  Action  lo  all  tl;a  Functions  Of  JUidaW; 
Uody— Tones  the  Nerroa*  Hrnt em—  Increases  Vitality— Concentrate*  Exercise  Into  a  ft* 
miaates  per  day,  yet  D|H«rit»iftes  it  over  the  Whole  Body— ttesta  and  Relfofe*  the  Mind  of  the 
I! rain  Worker— Cures  the  Sick— Strf*n<rthcns  the  Weak— Invigorates  the  Healthy— Doaales  the 


Strength  in  a  few  Moat  a*.     ALL  _ 
I  this  Best  Means  of  Exercise  and  Heal 

circular. 


INVALIDS  and  persons  of  Sedentary  Hafctta  should  hs" 
lit**  recommended  by  all  leading  men.    Send  for  full 
Agent*  wanted.    Price,  with  (foaa-bar  grasp,  $26 ;  with  Kid*  Haadlea,  $80. 


L 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers,  14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


TljlSfAPEi\IS  KEPT  ON  FILE" 

1     AT  THE  OFFICE  OF, 

Afar 


733  Sikh  St,  PHILADELPHIA, 


Who  are  oar  aai*erls»d  acenta,  and  will 

rewire  AdTertiaementa  at  our 

LOWEST  CASH  BATES. 


AGENTSWANTED** 

Dictionary  of 

Christian  Antiquitm 

In  Caatlaaatlaa  o  f  the  «  WHUmmrj  »r  lh«  Blair."  By  Sr.  fa. 
Batik.  300  Illustration*.  Circulars  and  full  laforatatiM  a» 
Addrcm  A.  6.  MBTTLBTOR  A  GO.  Chloaf«,lli.  or  Ctaetauil,* 

BUCK£Yfi  BELL  FOITICDbX 

MttaUUh«d  m  lSST. 
Superior  Bella  of  Copper  aad  Th, 
muuutcd  with  tac  bMtBotary  Etor 
Jug*,  for  CkurcMM,  SdmU.  t*m. 
/Yirtonc*.  CYw*  JTmom,  nm*** 
r.nrrr    <Y<w*«,    Ckh***,  «C     Iwf 

Warranted. 

lliufcirausl  Catalafoe  atat  rxn. 

tanoc»:!«  *titt, 

lO'i  and  liM  l^tSccauU  Sl.CiucswA 


WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  RAILROAD, 

BUILT  AND  OPERATED  BY  THE 

PHILLIPS  AND  COLBY  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

THE  DIRECT  LINE  TO  THE 

Immense  Lumber  Regions  of  Wis., 

Is  iii  operation,  and  trains  running  to 

GREEN  BAY,  MSNASH A,  NEENAH,  WAUPACA,  STEVENS  POINT,  MARSH. 

FIELD,  SPENCER,  UNITY,  COLBY,  MEDFORD,  WEST- 

BORO  AND  WORCESTER. 

The  latter  point  266  miles  northwest  from  Milwaukee. 

Trains  Leave  from  and  Arrive  at  tke  Station  of  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul  Railway,  in  Milwaukee. 

Connecting  at  PLYMOUTH  with  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  Railway  for  She- 
boygan. 

Connecting  at  GREEN  BAY  with  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad  for  New 

London. 

Connecting  at  GREEN  BAY  with  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  for   the 

North. 

Connecting  at  DALE  with  fast  Stage  Line  for  New  London  and  Shawano. 

Connecting  at  AMHERST  JUNCTION  with  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad 

for  Grand  Rapids. 

Connecting  at  JUNCTION  CITY  with  Wisconsin  Valley   Railroad  for  Wausau. 
COMFORTABLE  SLEEPING  CARS  ON  ALL  NICHT  TRAINS. 

E.  B.  PHILLIPS,   E.  BACON,   H.PRATT,  J.  E.  FOLLET, 

Gen'l  Manager.        Superintends    Gen'l  Ticket  Ag't    Gen'l  Freight  Ag't 


JLAISTD!   LAJOTD!   LAND! 

This  Company  offers  for  sale  a  large  amount  of  Excellent 

FARMING    AND    TIMBER   LANDS, 

on  the  Line  of  its  Road,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 

Pine,  Hemlock,  Oak,  Maple,  Beech  and  Elm. 

|9~FAlTIttfiNT8  EASY. 

CHAS.  L.  COLBY,  Land  Commissioner, 

MILWAUKEE. 


CALIFORNIA! 


The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  j 

Embraces  under  one  management  ibe  Great  Trunk  Kali  way  Lines  of  the  Wet*  and  Aa>rtMM* 
and  with  its  numerous  branches  and  connections,  forme  the  i 

Shortest  and  Quickest  Route  between  CHICAGO  and  all  points* 
Illinois,  Wisconsin.  Northern  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, CALIFORNIA,  and  the  Western  Territories. 


Han  Francisco 

Sacramento 

Ogdeu 

Salt  Lake  City 

Cheyenne 


Denvrr 
Omaha 

Council  Blufls 
Yankton 
Sioux  City 


Minneapolis         Winona 
Cedar  Rapid*      St.  Pa  a  I 
Dubuque  Duluth 

La  Crosse  Marquette 

Prairie  Uu  Cbien  L'Anse 


Ishpemlng  8teve>ns  Pe* 

Negann«e  . Oahkoafc 

Escanaba  Mad  won 

Green  Bay  nflwaafctt 

Meuasha 


•  Are  all  on  the  line  of  this  Great  Road,  or  are  reached  by  this  Boute  with  leas  rfcmngn 

of  cars  than  by  any  other  j 

On  the  arrival  of  trains  from  the  East  or  South,  the  trains  of  tae  Chicago  and  Kortnrast 
Railway  LEAVE  CHICAGO  as  follows: 


For  Council  Bluffe,  Omaha  and  Cal- 
ifornia* Two  Through  Trains  dally,  with  Pull- 
man Palace  Drrwing  Room  and  Sleeping  Cars 
through  to  Council  Blun>. 

For  St.  Faul  and  ITIInneapolU,    Two 

Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Palace  Cars 
attached  on  both  trains. 
For  Green  Bay   and    Lake  Superior, 

Two  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Palace  Cars  at- 
tached, and  running  through  to  Marquette. 

For  *lllnraokee.  Four  Through  Trains 
daily.  Pullman  Cars  on  night  trains,  Parlor 
(J  hair  Carton  day  Ira  inn. 


For  Sparta  and  Winona*  nod  pan  ft 

Minnesota,  one  Through  Train  daily,  wita  fifr  j 
man  sleepers  to  Winona  j 

for  Dubuque,  via  Freeport,  Two  ThraaV 
Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Cars  on  nirhttfi     ' 

For  Dubuqnc  and  La  «  ro**rk  %  •  < 
ton,  Two  Through  Trains  daily,  with  r«" 
Cars  on  n'ght  train  to  McGregor.  Iowa. 

For  sloux  tity  aud  Yauktoa 
Trains  daily.  Pullman  Cars  to  Missouri 
Junction 

§Ti»r  Lake  Geneva,  Four  Trains  tfadr. 

For  Bock  ford,  Merlin*-,  ■ 
JaneaYllle.  and  other  potato,  yira 
from  two  to  ten  trains  daily. 


AH  trains  on  the  Michicun  Central,  Pittsburg  A  Fort  Wayne.  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Ma# 
and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroads  make  connection  with  this  Popnlar  Route  for  ail  points  WTeA,5tf* 
and  Northwest. 

All  Expiess  Trains  on  this  route  are  equipped  with  WE8TIXQH0FSE  PATEST M 
BRAKE*  and  MILLER'*  SAFETY  PLATFORM  AXD  COUPLE  RS-lb*  moat  Perfrrt  Pwttf 
tiou  against  Accidents  known. 

This  popular  Route  is  unsurpassed  for  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safety.  The  Smooth,  well  Baltefc* 
an»t  perfect.  Truck  of  Steel  Kails,  the  celebrated  PULLMAN  PALACE  Sleeping  Cars,  the  ftnVt 

Telegraph  System  of  Moving  Trains,  the  Regularity  with  which  they  ran,  the  admirable    

ment  for  running  Through  Cars  from  Chicago  to  all  po  nts   West,  North  and  Northwest,! 
passengers  all  the  Comforts  in  Modern  Railway  Traveling. 

THE  PULLMAN  DRAWING1  ROOM  AND  SLEEPIUfi  CARS,  such  as  ran  on  tb<s  Popular  Root*,  iff 
so  constructed  as  to  combine  the  convenience  and  elegance  of  a  private  parlor  by  day,  and  U* »► 
forts  of  a  well  furnished  bed-chamber  by  n-ght— clean  bedding,  th  cr  hair  mattraa*es  tbtirousfi »*• 
t  lation,  etc.,  etc.  Conductors  and  Porters  accompany  each  car  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  pas**?**- 

This  is  the  only  line  running  these  Cars  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  wChfap 
and  Milwaukee. 

At  Omaha  our  Sleepers  connect  wljh  the  Overland  Sleepers  on  the  Union  PaciOc  Hallnadtar*11 
points  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Ask  any  Ticket  Agent  to  show  you  its  Maps  and  Time  Cards.  All  Ticket  Agents  ran  vtlra 
through  tickets  by  this  route. 

New  York  Office,  No.  415  Broadway;  Boston  Office.  No.  5.  State  Street;  Omaha  Oftce. 255 ftn- 
ham  Street:  San  Francisco  Office,  121  Montgomery  Street:  Chicago  Tcket  Offices:  8*  <  lirkSn"»* 
under  Sherman  House:  corner  Canal  and  Madison  Street*-;  Kinzie Street  Ltepot,  corner W.  KinxieaaJ 
Canal  Streets;  Wells  Street  Depot,  corner  Wells  and  Kinzie  Streets. 

For  rates  or  infonnation  not  attainable  from  your  home  ticket  r gents,  apply  to 


MARVIN  HUGHITT, 

Gen.  Superintendent,  Chicago. 


W.  H.  STENNETT, 

Or  i.  Pats.  Agent,  Chiaif 
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One  Copy $/./o  in  advance,  including  postage. 

Two  Copies $2.io  in  advance,  including'  postage. 

Three  Copies $3*oo  in  advance,  including  postage. 

Any  larger  Dumber,  paid  for  in  advance,  at  ihe  same  rate  as  per  three  copies. 
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Address  SEARING  &  PRADT,  Madison,  Wii 


A 


RE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAIHT 

Then  Buy  MILLER  SRC'S 

Chemical  Faint 


and  save  one-third  the 
a  paint  that's  much  hand 
as  Utng  as  any  other 
for  use  In  white  or  any 
many  thousands  ■  f  the 


cost  qf  paiitiiMy 
somer,  and  will  I 


I* 

I  an  tew 
paint.  I*  prepared  ready 
color  desired.  Is  a*  a 
flnwt  buildings  of  d* 


country,  many  of  which  have  been  painted  six  veam,  and  now  look  as  well  as  when  arans* 
ed  This  CHEMICAL  PAINT  lias  taken  First  Premiums  at  twenty  of  the  State  Iain  of  lie 
VnUm.ylSample  cards  of  colors  sent  free.    Address 

M ILLKB  BRO.'S,  100  Water  St..  Cleveland,  OaJa. 

or  N.  Y.  ENAMEL  PAINT  CO.,  10$  Chasten  St.,  N.  T. 


WISCONSIN  JOUR.  OF  EDUCATION. 

THIS  TAPER  IS  OX  FILE  WITH 


Where  Advertising  Contracts  can  he  mode 


TljlSfAPEi\IS  KEPT  ON  FILE" 

1     AT  THE  OFFICE  OF, 

733  Saisom  St,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Who  •*©  oar  aatkarlxed  areata,  and  will 

reeelve  Advertisements  at  oar 

1,0  WEST  CASH  BATES. 


THE  GREATEST  SBLLTNG  CENTKNMALW&* 

Our    Country 

AND    ITS    RESOURCES. 

Not  only  complete  in  our  thrilling  hWarr«' 
!•  O  year*'  growth,  but  grand  in  da«nt>* 
tlou*  of  our  great  Lakes*  Utters.  Jfswa** 
Cities.  Curiosities.  Natural  Wondcrw>A»n<® 
Mighty  Resources  In  Agriculture,  Csmmtr* 
Mineral*,  Manufactures*  form  of  Gt&nusW' 
etc.     HlHTOttlT  and  UaiUCBIPTIfM 

ahkkic;a)8    aheatknt    nitmw 

and  the  Centennial  «  eleoratloo.  j>rtf«*§ 
Illustrated.  No  equal  extant.  0««rltjt 
page*,  with  a  *«Century*»  tn »p  aDdi*BW> 
Eye  View"  Ore*.  Agents  are  making  Nt» 
1*120  weekly.  4000  mor*-  wanted  fsm* 
RIG  terms.  Address  HUBB*Bi)BBOS,ai&, 
Phlla..  Pa.;  Clnn.,  O.;  Chicago,  111 ;  Sprint** 
Muss. 

AGENTS  WANTED^ 

Dictionary  of 

Christian  Antiquitiei 

|  lnCMtt■■stt«■ortheMmHlna*7■rta«a9A1,,'  Byfc*t 

1  Salt*.  SDO  Illustration*.    Circular*  ud  sat  tasxaBialM 

Addrwa  A.  G.  HETTLETOH  *  CO.  Coteaa«tIIL«  ChrawlA 


WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  RAILROAD, 

BUILT  AND  OPERATED  BY  THE 

HILLIPS  AND  COLBY  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

THE  DIRECT  LINE  TO  THE 

ense  Lumber  Regions  of  Wis., 


Is  in  operation,  and  trains  running  to 

REEN  BAY,  MENASHA,  NEENAH,  WAUPACA,  STEVENS  POINT,  MARSH. 

FIELD,  SPENCER,  UNITY,  COLBY,  MEDPORD,  WEST- 

BORO  AND  WORCE8TER. 

The  latter  point  266  miles  northwest  from  Milwaukee. 

Prains  Lieave  from  and  Arrive  at  the  Station  of  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul  Railway,  in  Milwaukee. 

Connecting  at  PLYMOUTH  with  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  Railway  for  She* 

boygan. 

Connecting  at  GREEN  BAY  with  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad  for  New 

London. 

Connecting  at  GREEN  BAY  with  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  for   the 

North. 

Oounecting  at  DALE  with  fast  Stage  Line  for  New  London  and  Shawano. 

Connecting  at  AMHERST  JUNCTION  with  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad 

for  Grand  Rapids. 

Connecting  at  JUNCTION  CITY  with  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad  for  Wausau. 
COMFORTABLE  8LEEPING  CAR8  ON  ALL  NIQHT  TRAIN8. 

J3.  B.  PHIULIPS,       E.  BACON,       H.  PRATT,       J.  E.  FOIXET, 

Gen'l  Manager.         Superintends    Gen'l  Ticket  Ag't    Gen'l  Freight  Ag't 


LA]SHD!    LAND!    LAND! 

This  Company  offers  for  sale  a  large  amount  of  Excellent 

FARMING    AND    TIMBER   LANDS, 

on  the  Line  of  its  Road,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 

Pine,  Hemlock,  Oak,  Maple,  Beech  and  Elm. 

iar PAYMENTS  EAST. 

CHAS.  L.  COLBY,  Land  Commissioner, 

MILWAUKEE. 


CALIFORNIA! 


The  Chicago  aid  lorthwestera  Railway 

Embracen  under  one  management  the  Great  Trunk  Railway  Lines  of  the  We*i  and  >onliw«  *■• 

and  with  its  numerous  branches  and  connections,  forms  the 

Shortest  and  Quickest  Rotite  between  CHICAGO  and  all  points  in 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Northern  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, CALIFORNIA,  and  the  Western  Territories. 

Stevens  Point 
Oshkosh 
Madison 
mil\«nulirr 

Are  all  on  the  line  of  this  Great  Road,  01  are  reached  by  this  Route  with  less  change 
of  cars  than  by  any  other 

On  the  arrival  of  trains  from  the  East  or  South,  the  trains  of  the  Chicago  and  Northweinei  n 
Railway  LEAVE  CHICAGO  as  follows: 


San  Francisco 

Denver 

Minneapolis         Winona 

Isbpeming 

Sacramento 

Omaha 

Cedar  Rapids       *t.  Paul 

Negaunee 

Ogden 

Council  Bluffs 

Dubuque               Duluth 

Eseanaba 

Salt  Lake  City 

Yankton 

La  Crosse              Marquette 

Green  Hal 

Cheyenne 

Sioux  City 

Prairie  du  Cbien  L'Anse 

Menasha 

For  Council  Blnflfc,  Omaha  and  Cal- 
ifornia, Two  Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pull- 
man Palace  Drrwing  Boom  and  Sleeping  Cars 
through  to  Council  B lulls. 

For  St.  Fanl  and  RI1nneap<»ll»,    Two 

Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Pa'ace  Cars 
attached  on  both  trains. 
For  Green  Bay   and    Lake  Superior* 

Two  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Palace  Care  at- 
tached, and  running  through  to  Marquette. 

For  tlllwaukee.  Four  Through  Trains 
dally.  Pullman  Cars  on  night  trains,  Parlor 
Chair  Cart  on  day  train*. 


For  Sparta  and  Winona,  and  points  in 
Minnesota,  one  Through  Train  dull?,  with  Pull- 
man sleepers  to  Winona 

t-or  Dubuque  via  Freeport,  fwo  Throueb 
Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Curs  on  night  tra  uV 

For  Dnnuque  and  l*a  *  ro*»«*  v  a  i'lin- 
ton.  Two  Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pu  litian 
Cars  on  n'ght  train  to  McGregor.  Iowa. 

For  Moux  «  Hy  ana  Yaimton,  Two 
Trains  daily.  Pullman  Cars  to  Missouri  Valley 
Junction 

For  Lake  Geneva,  Four  Trains  daily 

For  Bock  ford,  wt^rlintc,  Keno»liM. 
JanewTllle.  and  other  points,  you  can  have 
from  two  to  ten  trains  daily. 


All  trains  on  the  Mlchignn  Central,  Pittsburg  &  Fort  Wayne,  Lake  Shore  A  Michigan  Sum  hem 
and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroads  make  connection  with  this  Popular  Route  for  all  points  West,  North, 
and  Northwest. 

All  Expiess  Trains  on  this  route  are  equipped  with  WE8TIXQH0TJ8E  PATENT  AIR 
BRAKES  and  MILLER'S  SAFETY  PLATFORM  AND  COUPLERS-lhe  moat  Perfect  Protec- 
tion against  Accidents  known. 

This  popular  Route  is  unsurpassed  for  Speed,  romfort  and  Safety.  The  Smooth,  well  Ballasted 
and  perfect  Track  of  Steel  Kails,  the  celebrated  PULLMAN  PALACE  Sleeping  tars,  the  Perfert 
Telegraph  System  of  Moving  Trains,  the  Regularity  with  which  they  run,  the  admirable  arrange- 
ment for  running  Through  Cars  from  Chicago  to  all  po  nts  West,  North  and  Northwest,  secure  to 
passengers  all  the  Comfort*  in  Modern  Railway  Traveling. 

THE  rlLLMAN  QRAWIRB  ROOM  AND  SLEEPIM  CARS,  such  as  run  on  th's  Popular  Route,  are 

so  constructed  as  to  combine  the  convenience  and  eiegance  of  a  private  parlor  by  day,  and  the  com- 
forts of  a  well-furnished  bed-chamber  by  night— clean  bedding,  tlrc«  hair  lnattratftnw  thorough  vt*n- 
t  lation,  etc.,  etc.  Conductors  and  Porters  accompany  each  car  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  passenger*. 

This  is  the  only  line  running  these  Cars  between  Chicago  and  8t.  Paul  or  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee. 

At  Omaha  our  Sleepers  connect  wiih  the  Overland  Sleepers  on  the  Union  Pari  tic  Railroad  for  a'  I 
points  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Ask  any  Ticket  Agent  to  show  you  its  Maps  and  Time  Cards.  All  Ticket  Agents  ran  sell  you 
through  ticket*  by  this  route. 

New  York  Office,  No.  415  Broadway;  Boston  Office.  No.  5,  State  Street:  Omaha  Office.  968  Farn- 
ham  Street:  San  Francisco  Office,  121  Montgomery  Street:  Chicago  Tcket  Offices: 6*  <  lark  Strwf 
under  Sherman  House:  corner  Canal  and  Madison  Street*;  KinzieStreet  I'epot,  corner  W.  Kinzit*  und 
Canal  Streets;  Wells  Street  Depot,  corner  Wells  and  Kinzle  Streets. 

For  rates  or  information  not  attainable  from  your  home  ticket  rgeuts,  apply  to 
MARVIN  HUGHITT,  Vf.  H.  STBNNETT, 

Superintendent,  Qe>u  Pass*  Agent ',  Chitagc 
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Who  ore  nnr  authorized  ag^nto,  and  1 
TrN-lve  AdTcnduveineiitai  at   our 
LOWEST  CASH  HATES* 


WISCONSIN  JOUR.  QF'EDUCATIQN. 


THIS  PAPER  IS  ON  FILK  WITH 


Where  AdvertUlug  Contracts  cmv  t*e  muili 


I    S   1  I    I    1     S    S     B     I 

To  the  Working  C  !»*■.— Wfc  can  furukh 
you  employment  at  which  you  can  make  very  ■ 
large  pay,  in  your  own  localities,  without  bHng 
a  way  from  home  over  night.  Agents  wanted  In 
every  town  and  county  totaite  subserlo+r*  r**r  ihr 
Centennial  Record,  the  largest  publication  in  th*- 
United  State* -16  pages.  64  columns  Ei-unmlv 
Illustrated;  Terras  only  $1  per  year.  The  Record 
is  devoted  to  whatever  is  of  interest  fionn acted 
wi  h  the  Centennial  year  The  Great  Exhibition 
at  Philadelphia  is  fully  illustrated  in  demii  Ev- 
ervbodv  wants  it.  The  whole  people  reel  great 
interest  In  their  Country's  Centennial  Btrtbday, 
and  want  to  know  all  about  It.  An  ek-jjunt  put  ri- 
ot It*  crayon  drawing  premium  picture  b  presented 
free  to  each  subscriber.  It  is  entiflni.  u  in  n •■ 
membrance  of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  Stat  ■  -  Bile, 
21  by  $0  inches  Any  one  can  become  n  snret'S* 
fill  agent,  for  but  show  the  paper  ami  picture  and 
hundreds  of  subscr.  bers  are  easily  obtai  ued  even 
where.  There  is  no  business  that  wilt  pa?  like 
this  at  present.  We  have  many  agcrc1-:  who  are 
making  as  high  as  820  per  day  and  upward*,  Nuw 
is  the  time:  don't  delay.  Reineiijh  i  ||  ftrau 
nothing  to  give  the  business  a  trial.  Send  for  our 
circular  terms  and  sample  copy  of  paper,  which 
an*  sent  free  to  all  who  apply  ;do*it  t"  any  Com* 
plete  outtlt  free  to  those  who  decide  to  engage 
Farmers  and  mechanics,  and  their  s«uis  mid 
daughters  make  rhe  verv  best  of  agents 
Address  THE  CENTENNIAL  RE  OHD, 
Portland,  Maine, 


f  PUBUC^PRIVATE 

*-*  BUILDINGS 


Cincinnati  onm 


¥i  n  n  i  n  n  H,  T  aw  r  r  i  r**d,  *>)  1  \f  Wftrmn  t  *d .    C 
C i v > u f>  j 1 1 1 )  pjit r T 1  r  u  ta rfk  pn r i**,  et  Q     p*- n  i  f r*w 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO 
&5*tnijyiW*#t  Eijrblli  St.iinHBi 


THE 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

IS  THE  VERY  BE8T  ROUTE  TO 

CHICAGO,  NEW    YORK,  NEW    ENOLANl>,  THE  CAN  AD  AS, 
and  all  EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  POINTS. 


It  is  the  only  Northwestern  Line  connecting  in  same  depot  in  Chicago 
with  any  of  tlie  great  Eastern  or  Southern  Lines,  and  is  the  most  con- 
veniently located  with  reference  to  reaching  any  Depot,  Hotel  or  Place  of 
business  in  that  city. 

Chicago  Depot: — Corner  Canal  and  West  Madison  Sts*  Horse  Cars 
and  Stage  Lines  for  all  parts  of  the  City,  constantly  passing* 

Chicago  City  Office: — 61  and  63  Clark  Street* 


This  is  the  only  line  via  Milwaukee  to  Chicago*,  and  the  only  line  to  St* 
*aul  and  Minneapolis  through  the  valley  of  the 

UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER, 

tamous  for  its  grand  scenery;  or,  via  Prairie  du  Chien  and  the  splendid 
:%untry  of 

Northern  Iowa  and  Central  Minnesota. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  MADISON. 

EASTERN  TRAINS: 

LEAVE.  ARMV& 

Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Express   -  1:50  a.  M.  1:40  a*  m» 

k4  u  ...    7:30  a.  M*  6:10p.M. 

44  11:00  a.  m.  9.45  p.m. 

WESTERN  TRAINS* 

LEAVE*  AfeRlVE* 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Express         -        -        1:50  a.m.        1:40  a.m. 
Prairie  du  Chien  Express  -        -        -        -    6:30  p.  m.      10:50  A.  m. 

MADISON  AND  PORTAGE  LINE, 
For  Sparta,  La  Crosse,   Winona,  and   River  Towns,  to  St.  Paul  and 

Minneapolis: 
Leave  3:15  p.  m.  Arrive  10:05  a.  m. 


This  road  is  provided  with  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for  safety  and 
comfort  in  cars;  with  steel  rail  track,  heavy  gravel  ballast,  and  ample 
motive  power. 

A.  V.  H.  CARPENTER, 

L.  I>.  STONE,  Agent,  Madison.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 


CALIFORNI 


Thi  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Eoilwsj | 

Embraces  under  one  management  the  6reaft  Trank  Railway  Lines  of  the  WmI  am 
aud  with  its  numerous  branches  and  connections,  forms  the 

Shortest  and  Quickest  Route  between  CHICAGO  and  all  ] 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Northern  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa»K«| 
braska,  CALIFORNIA,  and  the  Western  Territories. 


San  Francisco 

Denvfr 

•acramenlo 

Oibaha 

0^  dun 

Council  Bloffo 

Salt  Lake  City 

Yankton 

Cheyenne 

»ioux  City 

Minneapolis         Winona 
Cedar  Rapids      St.  Paul 
Pohnqne  Duluth 

La  Crosse  Marqnelte 

Prairie  dn  Cbien  L'Anse 


Isbpemlng  Xie*ew?i 

Kegaunee  l)gfek<»k 

Escanaba  Mads* 

Creen  Bay  flllli 

Menasba 


Are  all  on  the  line  of  ibis  Great  Road,  01  are  reached  by  this  Route  with  tea»  tbaBga 
of  cars  than  by  any  other 

On  the  arriral  of  trains  from  the  East  or  South,  the  trains  of  the  Chicago  and  5ortfi 
Railway  LEAVE  CHICAGO  as  follows: 

For  Council  Rlfiflft,  Omaba  and  Cal- 
ifornia. Twer  Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pull- 
man Palace  Drrwing  Room  and  Steeping  Cars 
through  to  Council  JBlufls. 


For  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Tvro 
Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Pa'ace  Cam 
attached  on  both  trains. 

For  Green  Bay   and    Luke  Superior, 

Two  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman   Palace  Care  at- 
tached, and  running  through  to  Marquette. 

For  Milwaukee.  Four  Through  Trains 
daily.  Pullman  Cars  on  tight  trains,  Parlor 
('hair  (.'art  on  day  train*. 


For  "part*  and  Winona,  ndl 

Minnesota,  one  Through  Train  daily,  awfl 
man  sleepers  to  Winona 

for  Dubuque,  via  Freeport,  nro  1 

Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Cars  on  afcj»« 

For  Dubuque  and  I*a«TO**«*** 
ton,  Two  Through  Trains  dally,  wits  W 
Carson  night  tram  to  McGregor.  Iowa. 

For  Moox  city  and  Y»nkt»ft£ 
Trains  daily.  Pullman  Care  to  Mi**>im* 
Junction. 

For  Lake  Genera,  Four  Train*  W- 

For  Rock  ford,  aterltusv  IU*W 
Janeavllle.  and  other  points,  you  »' 
from  two  to  ten  trains  daily. 


Al'  trains  on  the  Michigan  Central,  Pitt>burg  &  Fort  Wnvne,  Lake  Shore  A  Michigan  fc«S* 
and  Baltimore  A  Ohio  Railroads  make  connection  with  this  Popular  Route  for  ail  points  W*-*  w 

and  Northwest. 

All  KxpiesH  Trains  on  this  route  are  equipped  with  WFSTIXGI/oCSE  PATENT  J 
RRAKEs  and  MILLER'*  SAFETY  PLATFORM  AND  COUPLER8-Vbemoa\?vtt*rt?n 
thin  against  Accidents  known. 

This  popular  Route  is  unsurpassed  for  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safety.  The  Smooth,  well  I  . 
an.',  perrect  Track  of  Steel  Hail?,  the  celebrated  PULLMAN  PA  LACK  Sleeping  Caw,  the  W 
Telegraph  System  of  Moving  Trains,  the  Regularity  with  which  they  ruu,  the  admirablrirtH 
mem  for  running  Through  Cars  from  Chicago  to  all  po  uts  West,  North  and  NorthwwU <*l' 
passengers  all  the  Comtortf  In  Modern  Railway  Traveling. 

THE  PULLMAN  DRAWIHB  ROOM  AND  SLEEP  HI  G  BARS,  such  a*  run  on  this  Popular  *<«'< 
so  constructed  as  to  combine  the  convenience  and  elegance  of  a  private  parlor  bv  dar,  airfrtf  * 
forts  of  a  well  furnwhed  bed  chamber  by  night— clean  bedding,  thick  hair  mattraases*  throwf*'1 
t  lation,  etc.,  etc.  <  onduetors  and  Porters  accompany  each  car  to  provide  for  the  wantaof  [aft*** 

This  is  the  only  line  running  these  Cars  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  ori'M* 
'irtd  Milwaukee. 

At  Omaha  our  Sleepers  connect  wijh  the  Overland  Sleepers  on  the  Union  Pacific  HallroWfr 
points  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Ask  any  Ticket  Agent  to  show  you  its  Maps  and  Time  Card*.  All  Ticket  Agents  nin«^' 
through  tickets  by  this  route. 

New  York  Office,  No.  415  Broadway;  Boston  Office,  No.  5,  State  Street;  Omaha  Office,  *&» 
ham  Street:  San  Francisco  Office,  121  Montgomery  Street:  Chicago  Ticket  Offices: 88 <  Jut *" 
uader  Sherman  Hou.se;  corner  Canal  and  Madison  Streets;  Kinzie Street  Depot,  corner  V.  »u«jl 
Caual  Streets:  Wells  Street  Depot  corner  Wells  and  Kinzie  Streets. 

For  rates  or  information  not  attainable  from  yonr  home  ticket  agents,  apply  to 

MARVIN  HUGHITT,  W.  H.  8TENKETT, 

Superintendent,  Gen  Past.  Agent,  ChiMp 


>YEMBER,  1876. 
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BKUWrrD — 

President  Angpire  Lecture, 

Modern  tocography* 
CJrrtcUL  Dipahtmi 

Opinion  a. 

ElOTOKlAL, 

New  Publications. 

N  mm  s. 


Journal  of    Education, 

One  Copy ,$/./o  in  advance,  including  p. 

Two  Copies $2*iq  in  advance,  including  pask 

Three  Copies . $j.oo  in  advance,  including1  f 

Any  larger  number,  pit  id  Tor  in  advance,  at  ihe  same  rale  as  per  rti 
Six  months  on  iiial,  coinutejic-ing  with  Julv,  Tor  50  cents,  post-paid. 
ty  Specimen  Numbers  sent  to  any  person,  on  application* 

Address  \sEAKING  &  PKADT,  Madis 


WISCONSIN  JOUR.  OF  EDUCATION. 


THIS  PAPER  IS  ON  FILE  WITH 


Where  Ad vertlsiog  Contracts  can  Im  ihuUv 


t  o  the  H  or  Ins  ria«a,-Wti  arc  im^ 
prepared  to  furnish  all  classes  whh  cmisUm 
employment  »t  home,  the  whole  **r  the  time,  or 
for  their  spare  moments.  Business  u*w.  li^hi 
and  profitable.  Persons  of  either  «ex  wsllj 
earn  from  50  cents  to  $5  per  event  u^.  nnd  a  pro 
portional  sum  by  devoting  their  whole  lime  to 

the  bus! nes«.    Bovs  and  girl*  ettn srly  a* 

much  as  men.  That  all  who  sea  this  miike 
may  send  their  address,  and  test  riu«  bnsme^r.-. 
we  make  thisnnp  trnlleled  offer:  Timiir.li  nsure 
not  well  satisfied  we  will  send  on-  dollar  to  p*J 
for  the  trouble  or  writing.  Full  pnrileiilar*, 
samples  with  several  dollars  to  coinmeDru 
work  on.  and  a  copv  of  Home  .mil  Fireside.  o»e 
of  the  largest  and  best  Illustatcd  PnbHcill  f  On*. 
all  sent  free  by  nitil.  Reader,  tf  you  wunt  per- 
manent and  profitable  work.  ariMrena 

Uk  uoE  Stixs  n  &  l'o  .  Port  hi  nd,  Mnlne. 


TlJlSf  AP0\1S  KEPTON  niX 

AT  THE  OFFICE  OF, 

WRTISJK 

733Sahso»St.,PHILADELP« 

U  ho  nrc  our  authorised  lurcm*  si 
Ytieetvfe   Advert  ben  enc*   Hi  * 
I.OW -ICST  CASH  KATKS. 


ft  f1  fill  ^  ,ln  r  l)<-  made  by  ««verv  n^enJ  every 
C II II II  month  in  the  biisine**  we  furnish. 
■VbIbIbI  ,M,t  lnoi?c  wlllinir  to  work  can  t  m>:!  . 
"UUU  earn  a  dozen  dollars  h  *T*iv  right  lit 
their  own  localities.  Have  no  mum  t<i  explain 
hero  Business  pleasant  and  hoimnjh1^  wom- 
en, and  boys  and  girls  do  hs  well  ..-  men.  We 
will  famish  you  a  complete  Owltii  fhte.  The 
business  pays  belter  than  anything  cW  We 
will  bear  expense  of  shirting  von.  PnNiciihirs 
free.  Write  and  see.  Farmer**  and  tnvchanlc^ 
their  sons  mid  daughters,  and  ill  cta**es  m 
ncid  ol  paying  work  at  home,  vhoii'it  urlUi  to 
us  and  learn  sll  about  the  work  at  nne,  Ktiw 
is  the  time  Don't  delay.  Addren-  Tuns  A  ('.. 
Augusta,  Maine. 


THE 


.icago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

A  IL.WAY, 

IS  THE  VERT  BEST  ROUTE  TO 
[ICAGO,  NEW    YORK,  NEW    ENGLAN1>,  THE   CAN  ADAS, 
and  all  EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  POINTS. 


[t  is  the  only  Northwestern  Line  connecting;  in  same  depot  in  Chicago 
\h  any  of  tlie  great  Eastern  or  Southern  Lines,  and  is  the  most  con- 

liently  located  with  reference  to  reaching  any  Depot,  Hotel  or  Place  of 

siness  in  that  city. 

Chicago  Depot: — Corner  Canal  and  West  Madison  Sts.    Horse  Cars 
|d  Stage  Lines  for  all  parts  of  the  City,  constantly  passing. 

Chicago  City  Office:— 61  and  63  Clark  Street. 


This  is  the  only  line  via  Milwaukee  to  Chicago,  and  the  only  line  to  St. 
|l\\1  and  Minneapolis  through  the  valley  of  the 

T7FPJSR  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER, 

Imous  for  its  grand  scenery;  or,  via  Prairie  du  Chien  and  the  splendid 
}untry  of 

Northern  Iowa  and  Central  Minnesota. 


TIMETABLE  FOR  MADISON. 

EASTERN  TRAINS: 

liiwaukee  and  Chicago  Express   - 

1  U  44  44  44 

U  44  44  44  _ 

WESTERN  TRAINS. 

It.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Express 
prairie  du  Chien  Express  - 

MADISON  AND  PORTAGE  LINE, 
for  Sparta,  La  Crosse,  Winona,  and  River  Towns,  to  St.  Paul  and 

Minneapolis: 
Leave  3:15  p.  m.  Arrive  10:05  a.  m. 


leave. 

arrive. 

1:50  a.m. 

1:40  a.  m, 

7:30  a.  m. 

6:10  p.  m. 

11:00  j   m 

9:45  p.  m. 

LEAVfc. 

ARRIVE. 

1:50  a.  m. 

1:40  a.m. 

6:30  p.  m. 

10:50  a.  m. 

This  road  is  provided  with  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for  safety  and 
[comfort  in  cars;  with  steel  rail  track,  heavy  gravel  ballast,  and  ample 
notive  power. 

A.  V.  H.  CARPENTER, 
L.  I>.  STONE,  Agent,  Madison.  Gin.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 
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CALIFORNIA! 


The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway 

Embraces  under  one  management  the  Great  Trunk  Railway  Uow  of  toe  West  aad  Norttaw* 

and  with  Its  numerous  branches  and  connections,  forms  the 

Shortest  and  Quickest  Route  between  CHICAGO  and  all  points  in 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Northern  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, CALIFORNIA,  and  the  Western  Territories. 


Kan  Fraaeleco 

Sacramento 

Ogdeii 

Salt  Lake  City 

Cheyenne 


Denvrr 
Omaha 

Council  Bltrifi) 
Yankton 
Sioux  City 


Minneapolis         Winona 
Cedar  Rapids      St.  Pail 
Dubuque  Dulutb 

La  Crosse  Marquette 

Prairie  dn  Calen  L*Anse 


Isbpemtag 
Negaunee 
Escanaba 
Green  Bay 

Menasba 


Stevens  Point 
Qshkobh 
Madison 
SIllwaakM 


Are  a1 1  on  the  line  of  this  Great  Boad.  01  are  reached  by  this  Boole  with  less  changes 
of  cars  than  by  any  other 

Onthearriral  of  trains  from  the  East  or  Souths  the  trains  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwester n 
rtallway  LEaVE  CHICAGO  as  follows: 


For  Sparta  and  Winona,  and  points  la 
Minnesota,  one  Through  Train  dally,  with  Pull- 
man sleepers  to  Winraa 

for  Dubaque.  via  7reeport,Two  Through 
Trains  dally,  with  Pullman  Cars  on  night  trams. 

For  Dubuque  and  ft*a  «,ro»»e«  v  a  Clin- 
ton, Two  Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pu  Iraan 
Cars  on  night  train  to  McGregor.  Iowa. 

For  Mou  tltjr  and  Y  a  it*  ton.  Two 
Trains  daily.  Pullman  Cars  to  Missouri  valley 
Junction 

For  Lake  Geneva,  Four  Trains  daily. 

For  Rocltford,  Sterliit*;,  Kenosha* 
Jan  ear  I  He.  and  other  points,  you  can  have 
from  two  to  ten  trains  daily. 


For  Council  BluAa,  Omaha  and  Cal- 
ifornia Two  Through  Trains  dally,  with  Pull- 
roan  Pal h re  Drrwing  Room  and  Sleeping  Cars 
through  to  Council  Bluffs. 

F«*r  At-   f  anl  and  Minneapolis,    Two 

Through  Train*  daily,  with  Pullman  Pa' ace  Cars 
attached  on  both  trains. 
For  Greet i  Bay   and   Lake  Superior, 

Two  Trains  dully,  with  Pullman  Palace  Cars  at- 
tached, and  running  through  to  Marquette. 

For  Milwaukee,  Four  Through  Trains 
rt>U'Y.  Pull  man  Cars  on  night  trains,  Parlor 
Chair  Cars  on  day  (rains. 

Al  trains  on  the  Michigan  Central,  Pittsburg  &  Fort  Wayne,  Lake  Shore  A  Michigan  Boat  here 
and  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  Railroads  make  connection  with  this  Popular  Route  for  all  points  West,  North, 
and  Northwest. 

All  Ex  pies*  Trains  on  this  route  are  equipped  with  WE8TIN0H0USE  PATENT  AIR 
BRAKES  and  MILLER'S  SAFETY  PLATFORM  AND  COUPLERS-\h*  most  Perfect  Protec- 
tion against  Accidents  known. 

This  popular  Route  is  unsurpassed  for  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safety.  The  Smooth,  well  Ballasted 
afri  perfect  Track  of  Steel  Kails,  the  celebrated  PULLMAN  PALACE  Sleeping  Cars,  the  Perfect 
Toljgraph  System  of  Moving  Trains,  the  Regularity  with  which  they  run,  the  admirable  arrange- 
ment for  running  Through  Cars  from  Chicago  to  all  po  nts  West,  North  and  Northwest,  secure  to 
passengers  all  the  Comforts  in  Modern  Railway  Traveling. 

THE  PULLMAN  DRAWMB  ROOM  AND  SLEEP  IN  8  CARS,  such  as  run  on  th's  Popular  Route,  are 
ho  cousf rucifd  as  to  combine  the  convenience  and  elegance  of  a  private  parlor  by  day,  and  tb«  com- 
lorts  of  a  well  furn  sbed  bed  chamber  by  n>ght— clean  bedding,  thick  hair  mattresses  thorough  ven- 
t  hit i"ii.  etc  ,  etc.     onductors  and  Porters  accompany  each  car  to  provide  for  the  wauts  of  passenger*. 

This  is  the  only  line  running  tfiese  Cars  between  Chicago  and  St.  Pavl  or  Chicago 
and  Mihraiikee. 

At  Omaha  our  Sleepers  connect  wijh  the  Overland  Sleepers  on  the  Union  Pacitic  Railroad  for  all 
points  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Ask  miiv  Ticket  Agent  to  show  you  its  Maps  and  Time  Cards.  All  Ticket  Agents  can  sell  you 
through  tickets  by  this  route. 

New  York  Otlce.  No.  415  Broadway;  Boston  Office.  No.  5,  State  Street:  Omaha  Office.  253  Faro- 
hum  Street:  San  Francisco  Office,  121  Montgomery  Street:  Chicago  Ticket  Offices:  62  Clark  Street. 
Lii-ler  8  leruiiUk  House;  corner  Canal  and  Mudison  Streets;  Kinzie Street  Depot,  corner  W.  Kinzie  and 
Cutial  Streets:  *  ells  street  Depot  comer  We  Is  and  Kiuzie  Streets. 

F  »r  rate*  or  inforination  not  attainable  from  your  home  ticket  rgents,  apply  to 
MARVIN  HUGHITT,  V9.  H.  STENNETT, 

Superintendent,  Qe*i  Pass   Agent,  Chicago 
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CALIFORNIA! 


Thi  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway 

Embraces  nnder  one  management  the  Great  Trunk  Railway  Lines  of  the  West  and  North  weal* 
and  with  Its  numerous  branches  and  connections,  forms  the 

Shortest  and  Quickest  Route  between  CHICAGO  and  all  points  in 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Northern  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, CALIFORNIA,  and  the  Western  Territories. 


*an  Pranelaeo 

Sacramento 
Off  den 

Bait  Lake  City 
Cheyenne 


Denver 
Omaha 

Council  Blnfls 
Yankton 
Sioux  City 


Minneapolis         Winona 
Cedar  Rapids      M.  Panl 
Dnbuqne  Duluib 

La  Crosse  Marquette 

Prairie  do  Cblen  L'Anse 


Ishpeming 
Negaunee 
Escanaba 
Green  Bay 

Menasha 


8teven*  Point 
Oshkoah 
Madison 
Milwaukee 


Are  all  on  the  tine  of  this  Great  Road.  01  are  reached  by  this  Route  with  less  changes 
of  cars  than  by  any  other 

On  the  arrival  of  trains  from  the  Bast  or  South,  the  trains  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railway  LEaVE  CHICAGO  as  follows: 


Fur  Council  Bluflk,  Oaaana  and  Cal- 
Ifornla,  Two  Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pall- 
man  Palace  Drrwlng  Room  and  Sleeping  Cars 
through  to  Couocil  Biufls. 

Por  Hi.  fanl  and  ffllnneannll**   Two 

Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Palace  Cars 
attached  on  both  trains. 
Por  Gieen  Buy   and    Lake  flnneiior, 

Two  Train*  dailv.  with  Pullman  Palace  Cars  at- 
tached, aud  running  through  to  Marquette. 

Por  *lllwauk«e«  Four  Through  Trains 
dally.  Pullman  Car*  on  night  trains,  Parlor 
Chair  Cars  on  day  train*. 


Por  9narta  and  Winona,  and  points  in 
Minnesota,  one  Through  Train  daily,  with  Pull- 
man sleepers  to  Winona 

vor  Dubuque,  via  Freeport,  Two  Through 
Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Curs  on  night  trains. 

Por  Dnbnqne  and  I»a  «  ro«*»«.  v  a  Clin- 
ton, Two  Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pu  lmau 
Cars  on  night  train  to  McGregor.  Iowa. 

Vor  Mo  ax  «  liy  and  Yaukton,  Two 
Trains  dally.  Pullman  Cars  to  Missouri  Valley 
Junction 

Por  Lake  Geneva,  Four  Trains  daily. 

Por  Rock  lord,  ai«*rl  •■•*-,  Menu*nau 
JaneaTllle.  and  other  points,  you  can  have 
from  two  to  ten  trains  daily. 


At  trains  on  the  Michigan  Central,  Pittsburg  A  Fort  Wayne,  Lake  Shore  ft  Michigan  Southern 
nod  Baltimore  A  Ohio  Railroads  make  connection  with  this  Popular  Route  for  ail  points  West,  North, 
and  Northwest. 


with  WE8TTXQH0USK  PATENT  A1B 
AND  C0UPLEB8-ihe  most  Perfect  PrUee- 


AII  Express  Trains  on  this  route  are  equip 
BRAKES  and  MILLER' 8  8AEETY  PLATFOM 
tion  against  Accidents  known. 

This  popular  Route  is  unsurpassed  for  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safety.  The  Smooth,  well  Ballasted 
an.\  perrect  Track  of  steel  Kails,  the  celebrated  PULLMAN  PALACE  Sleeping  Cars,  the  Perfect 
Telegraph  System  of  Moving  Trains,  the  Regularity  with  which  they  ran,  the  admirable  arrange- 
ment for  running  Throusrh  Cars  from  Chicago  to  all  po  nts  West,  North  and  Northwest,  secure  to 
passengers  all  the  ComforU  in  Modern  Railway  Traveling.  • 

TMIFUUMAM  OBAWWO  ROM  AID  SUIMI  OAIS,  such  as  mo  011  this  Popular  Route,  are 
mi  constructed  as  to  com  bine  the  convenience  and  elegance  of  a  private  parlor  by  day,  and  the  com- 
forts of  a  well  furnished  bed-chamber  by  night— clean  bedding,  thick  hair  mattresses  thorough  ven- 
1  lation.  etc.,  etc.  -  onduciors  and  Porters  accompany  each  car  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  passengers. 

Thi*  is  the  only  line  running  these  Care  between  Chicago  and  St.  Pavl  or  Chicago 
and  Miltrankee. 

At  Omaha  our  Sleeper*  connect  wlih  the  Overland  81eepers  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  for  all 

points  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Ask  any  Tick  ft  Atrent  to  show  you  its  Maps  and  Time  Cards.  All  Ticket  Agents  can  sell  yov 
through  ticket*  by  this  route. 

New  York  office.  No  415  Broadway:  Boston  Office,  No.  5,  State  Street;  Omaha  Office.  258  Farn- 
htim  Street:  *>an  Francisco  Office,  121  Montgomery  Street:  Chicago  Ticket  Offices:  69  Clark  Street. 
r.i.ler  Sherman  Hon***:  corner  (anal  and  Madison  Streets;  Kinzie  Street  Depot,  corner  W.  Kinsie  and 
t'atial  street*;  Well*  street  Depot,  corner  Wells  and  Kinzie  Streets. 

For  rate*  or  Information  not  attainable  from  your  home  ticket  agents,  apply  to 


MAKVIN  HUGHITT, 

Superintendent, 


\f.  H.  STENNETT, 

Oen  Past  Agent,  Chicago 


THE 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

IS  THE  VERT  BEST  ROUTE  TO 

CHICAGO.  NEW    YORK,  NEW    ENGLAND,  THE   CANAI>AS» 
and  all  EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  POINTS. 


It  is  the  only  Northwestern  Line  connecting  in  same  depot  in  Chicago 
with  any  of  the  great  Eastern  or  Southern  Lines,  and  is  the  most  con- 
reniently  located  with  reference  to  reaching  any  Depot,  Hotel  or  Place  of 
business  in  that  city. 

Chicago  Depot: — Corner  Canal  and  West  Madison  Sts.  Horse  Cars 
and  Stage  Lines  for  all  parts  of  the  City,  constantly  passing. 

Chicago  City  Office: — 61  and  63  Clark  Street 


This  is  the  only  line  via  Milwaukee  to  Chicago,  and  the  only  line  to  St 
*aul  and  Minneapolis  through  the  valley  of  the 

UJMPEIfc  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER, 

famous  for  its  grand  scenery;  or,  via  Prairie  du  Chien  and  the  splendid 
!  tuntry  of 

NortliLeMiL  Iowa  andCentral  Minnesota. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  MADISON. 

EASTERN  TRAINS: 

LEAVE.  ARRIVE. 

Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Express   -  1:50  a.m.        1:40  a.m. 

"  u  -  7:30  a.m.        6:10  p.m. 

14  u  ll:00i  m.        9:45  p.m. 

WESTERN  TRAINS. 

LEAVE.  ARRIVE. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Express         -        *        1:50  a.m.        1:40  a.  m. 
Prairie  du  Chien  Express  -        -        -        -    6:30  p.  m.      10:50  a.  m. 

MADISON  AND  PORTAGE  LINE, 

For  Sparta,  La  Crosse,  Winona,  and   River  Towns,  to  St.  Paul  and 

Minneapolis: 
Leave  3:15  p.  m.  Arrive  10:05  a.  m. 


This  road  is  provided  with  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for  safety  and 
comfort  in  cars;  with  steel  rail  track,  heavy  gravel  ballast,  and  ample 
motive  power. 

A.  V.  H.  CARPENTER, 

L.  I>.  STONE,  Agent,  Madison.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 
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JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA. 

A  SCIENTIFIC  AND  PBMLAC  TIEASURY  OF  M0WLED8E, 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  MAPS,  PLANS  &  ENGRAVINGS. 


This  work  is  styled  "  The  Specialist's  Cyclopaedia,"  because  it  is  so 
largely  prepared  by  special  contributors,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each 
special  article  will  be  found  the  name  of  the  person  who  wrote  it,  as 
a  guarantee  of  its  accuracy  and  reliability.  The  plan  of  the  work  is 
both  minute  and  comprehensive;  every  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  as  far  as  known,  is  written  up.  In  our  own  country  every 
State  and  Territory,  every  county  and  township,  every  city  and  vil- 
lage, of  over  one  thousand  inhabitants,  with  its  manufacturing  and 
business  interests,  its  churches,  colleges,  seminaries  and'  public- 
schools,  is  described  and  written  up  by  a  specialist.  Every  depart- 
ment of  science  is  represented  by  a  man  who  stands  at  the  head  of 
his  profession.  President  Woolsey,  of  Yale  College,  has  charge  of 
International  Law,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  ablest  thinker  and 
writer  on  that  subject  in  the  world.  Municipal,  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tional Law  is  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  D wight,  Commissioner  of  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Department  of  Chemistry  is  in 
the  hands  of  Prof.  Chandler,  one  of  the  ablest  Chemiats  living.  At 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Botany.  Vegetable  Physiology,  and 
Natural  History,  stands  the  well-known  name  of  Asa  Gray,  of  Har- 
vard College.  Foreign  and  Physical  Geography  is  edited  by  Prof. 
Guyot,  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  Geographer  living.  The  De- 
partment of  Medicine  is  in  the  care  of  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  of  Colum- 
bia College.  Every  disease  to  which  the  human  flesh  is  heir  is  des- 
cribed, and  a  remodv  prescribed  by  the  ablest  physicians. 

Want  of  space  renders  it  impossible  to  give  the  balance  of  the 
briallant  corps  of  editors  in  charge  of  this  great  work;  but  they  are 
in  every  respect  equal  to  those  above  given.  The  work  also  has  nu- 
merous contributions  from  writers  of  distinguished  eminence  in  every 
department  of  Letters  and  Science  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
The  work  is  beautifully  bound,  and  has  over  one  thousand  illustra- 
tions. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Publishers, 

N  ew  York.  >r 

It.  B.  WILLIAMS,  General  Agent  tor  Wisconsin.  M^tUron.  Wis.   J 
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VERY  YEAR,  as  it  rolls  by,  wiinesst-B,  iri  this  j 
land  of  invention,  many  improvements  in  arti-  j 
cles  of  household  comfort.    But  nothing  hns    ! 
yet  been  developed  which  contributes  more  t" 
the  health  and  comfort  of   the  average   mail 
than  the  well-known 

"$uttefl"  |wm  fiw  |ittrw. 

The  proprietors  of  this  origins!  and  useful 
invention,  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  ex- 
pense in  perfecting  It  from  year  to  year — until 
1876  witnesses,  in  the  various  lines  of  the 
Company's  goods,  the  embodiment  of  all  the 
really  valuable  improvements  which  eight 
years  of  successful  manufacturing  have  devel 
oped  from  any  source. 


IT  IS  EASILY  DISTINGUISHED 

from  the  imitations  by  the  handsome  wire  cords  woven  into  the  close 
mesh  double  weave  fabric,  at  intervals  of  about  six  inches. 

Our  Imprmd  Adjustable  Mattress  for  1876 

i  is  the  Bed  of  Beds — par  excellence.  The  public  are  cautioned  against 
i  Infringing  Imitations,  advertised  as  "  An  Improvement  over  all  others,*' 
; 4t  The  Best,"  and  kindred  superlatives. 


i 


Our  wire  fabric  exceeds  in  weight,  strength  and  elasticity  anjr  of  the  4tso 
called"  woven  wire  mattresses.  Our  "  Double  Weaving"  produces  a 
mesh  exactly  twice  as  close  hs  that  of  any  other  mattress.  It  is  the  only  mattress 
in  the  market  wherein  "triple"  or  "quadruple"  weaving  is  used  to  sus- 
tain extraordinarily  heavy  persons,  or  couples  of  very  unequal  weight. 
Our  device  for  regulating  the  tension  is  the  neatest  and  most  effective  in  use. 

Our  long  tried  goods  are  Absolutely  the  Best,  and  fully  warranted. 
At  our  salesrooms,  Nos.  152  and  153,  Michigan  Avenue  "(°PP-  the  Expo 
sition,)  a  large  stock  of  the  various  lines  of  our  goods  is  kept  on  hand, 
and  will  be  cheerfully  shown  by  attentive  salesmen.  Any  article  of  our 
manufacture  will  be  sold  singly  at  our  retail  price.  You  are  cordially 
invited  to  call  and  examine.     Yours  Respectfully, 


Sfcg^L. 


Woven  Wire  Mattress  Co. 

WILLIAM  A.  LeROW 

CHICAGO,  ILL 


Manager.    35 1 


An  Indispensable  Requisite 


-FOH  EVEBY 


Tearher,  Advanced  Student,  Intelligent  Fatu- 
ity, Library  and  Professional  Person  is 

THE  BEST  EHGLISHMCTIOHAEY 


Webster's  Unabridged 

••The  Best  Practical  knrlisfi  Dictionary 
EXTANT.''  London  Quarterly  Review,  October, 
1S7S. 

"  Every  farmer  should  jtIvh  tvs  sons  two  or  three 
square  rods  of  ground,  wel  prepared,  with  the 
avails  «»f  which  they  muy  buy  It.  Every  mechan- 
ic should  put  a  receiving  box  in  some  conspicuous 
place  in  the  house,  to  catch  the  stray  pennies  for 
th«  like  purpose. 

Lay  it  upon  your  table  by  the  side  of  the  Bible 
-  it  is  a  better  expounder  than  many  which  claim 
to  be  expounders. 

It  is  a  great  labor-saver  it  has  saved  us  time 
enough  In  one  year's  use  to  pay  for  Itself;  and 
tha-  must  be  deemed  good  property  which  will 
clear  itself  once  a  year  If  you  have  any  doubt 
about  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  clear%  in 
the  last  sentence,  look  at  Webster's  nine  deflni- 
tionsof  the  v.  t." — Massachusetts Life  Boat. 

lafReceuMv  added,  four  pages  of 

COLORED  ILLUSTRATIONS 

engraved  expressly  for  the  work  at  large  expense. 
4 Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


ERASER  "CATECHISM." 


Have  you  ever  seen  a  perfect  Eraser*  Have 
you  tried  the  "  Magic?"  The  "  Triangular?"  The 
♦•Reversible?"  The  "Common  School?"  The 
"  Higgles?"  The  "Common' Wool?"  Have  you 
found  any  of  them  satisfactory?  Don't  the  han- 
dles of  the  "  Adjustable  "  and  "  Reversible  "  get 
loose?  Don't  the  carpet  gather  dust  when  new. 
and  wear  smooth  when  old?  Is  not  the  wool  in- 
tolerably dusty?  Have  you  become  entirely  dls 
gusted?  Are  you  wil  ing  to  try  another?  Some- 
thing new?  clean  y?  cheap?  durable?  Did  you 
ever  see  au  Eraser  with  a  surface  near  ]4  inch  in 
thickness,  made  of  hair  and  wool  in  such  propor- 
tion that  it  will  neither  wear  smooth  orget  dusty? 
An  eraser  lighter  than  any  other?  cleaner  thau 
any  other?  In  short,  did  you  ever  seethe  JAP- 
ANESE ERASER?  If  not.  don't  you  want  to? 
Don't  you  wan't  to  try  one?  If  you  do.  won't  you 
send  us  25  cents  for  a  sample?  Price,  $2  50  per  doz. 
Respectfully. 

HADLEY  BRO'S  &  KANE 

School  Furnishers. 
63  Sc  65  Washington  St..  Chicago. 


Combined  Papers— Fortt-8ixth  Year. 

The  Country   GentlemaD. 

POKTAGFS  KKKE  FOR  1876. 

The  Country  Gentleman  is  published 
Weekly  on  the  following  terms,  when  paid 
strict  ly  In  advance :  One  Copy,  one  year.  $2  50} 
Four  Copiks,  $10,  and  an  additional  copy  for 
the  year  free  to  the  sender  of  the  C7i/6,*Ten 
Copies,  $20,  and  an  additional  copy  for  the 
year  free  to  the  sender  qf  the  Club. 

The  Country  Gentleman  possesses  an  une- 
qualed  Corps  of  Correspondents,  regular  and 
occasional,  among  the  Best  Farmers  of  all 
Parts  of  the  Country,  and  constantly  reflects 
the  practical  condition  and  progress  of  the 
husbandry  of  every  section  of  the  United  States 
and  civilized  world. 

The  »  ountry  Gentleman  gives  in  its  Hor- 
ticultural Department  a  continuous  variety 
of  information  and  suggestions,  equal  or  supe- 
rior in  the  aggregate  to  what  is  obtained  in  the 
monthly  numbers  of  most  magazines  devoted 
to  Horticulture. 

The  Country  Gentleman  has  probably 
done  as  much  as  all  other  Journals  combined, 
to  introduce  and  disseminate  Inproveu  Stock 
of  every  kind  through  the  couutry;  and  com- 
mands to  a  greater  degree  than  any  contempo- 
rary, the  confidence  and  support  of  breeders 
ana  purchasers. 

The  Country  Gentleman  contains  unusu- 
ally full  and  trustworthy  Market  Reports, 
and  devotes  special  attention  to  them  and  to 
the  Prospects  of  the  Crops,  as  throwing  light 
upon  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  ques- 
tions— When  to  Buy  and  When  to  Sell. 

The  Country  Gentleman  embraces  numer- 
ous minor  departments  of  a  practical  character, 
such  as  the  Dairy,  the  Poultry  Yard,  the  Apia- 
ry, the  Vineyard,  and  so  on,  and  weeklv  pre- 
sents a  column  or  two  for  the  Housewife,  and 
an  iuteresting  variety  of  Fireside  Reading.  It 
contains  a'  well  edited  Review  of  Current 
Events,  and: Its  advertising  pages  furnish  a  di- 
rectory! of  all  the  principal  agricultural  and 
horticultural;establishments  in  the  country. 

latf  BPkciMBN  Copies  Fr»b.    Address 
LUTHER  (TUfKEHt  *  RON,    Pub- 
lisher*, ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Secure  Territory 

At  Once  for 

BARNES* 


AGENTS 

Centennial  History 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  * 

Handannra   volume  of    700    P«***»      Suphm-y    fLLrPTSATBD. 
For   tcrim   «Mre«    th«    Publlihm,    A.   8.    BARNES  4t 

CO.,  I  15  STATE  STREET,  Chicago,". 


is  the  m«>Ht  beHiitilul  work  or  the  kind  in  the 
world  li  corn. litis  nearh  150  pages,  hundred  *  >>f 
Hue  illustrations,  and  four  Chrorno  Plates  of 
Flower*,  beautifully  drawn  and  colored  from  na- 
ture. True  :J5  cent*  lu  paper  covers;  65  cent* 
bound  in  elepttii  eoth 
Vick's  Floral  Guide.  Quarterly,  25  cents  a  v**,ar. 
Address,         JAMES  VR'K   Rochester,  N\  Y. 


THE  JOURNAL  "1876," 


•  ♦• 


With  the  December  number,  the  Journal  of  Education  closes  its 
Fifth  Volume  in  the  present  series,  it  having  been  revived  in  January, 
1871. 

For  the  coming  year,  and  thereafter,  the  Journal  will  exhibit  many 
improvements;  it  will  be  furnished  with  a  new  engraved  and  tasteful 
°over,  will  be  issued  in  the  usual  magazine  style  with  uncut  leaves, 
(whicn  is  much  better  for  binding,)  and  inside  will  be  found  more 
legible  type,  more  variety  of  matter,  more  original  articles,  we  hope, 
and  especially  a  greater  number  of  general  and  local  items  of  informa- 
tion. 

The  Official  Department  will  be  continued,  in  an  abridged  and  mod- 
ified form.  Important  questions  will  be  answrered,  and  synopses  of 
some  of  the  more  important  decisions  of  the  State  Superintendent,  in 
the  past  and  in  the  future,  will  also  be  given. 

The  Editorial  Department  will  aim  to  discuss  timely  and  important 
topics,  and  especially  the  improvements  needed  in  our  system  of  Com- 
mon Schools.  The  interests  of  other  schools  and  of  higher  education 
will  not  be  overlooked. 

The  price  of  the  Journal  will  be  reduced  so  as  to  bring  it  within 
the  reach  of  all.     The  following  is  the  scale  adopted: 

One  Copy, $1.10  in  advance ',  including  postage. 

Two  Copies, $  2.10  in  advance,  including  postage. 

Three  Copies, §3  00  in  advance,  including  postage. 

Any  larger  number,  paid  tor  uv  advance,  at  the  same  rate  as  per 
three  copies.  Single  subscriptions,  after  three  months,  $1.25;  after 
six  months,  $1.50.  Please  remember  these  conditions,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

Subscriptions  for  less  than  one  year,  10  cents  a  month,  in  advance. 
The  January  No.  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents,  and  if  a  further 
subscription  is  ordered,  that  amount  may  be  deducted. 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  business  of  offering  premiums  of 
chromos,  napkin  rings,  etc.,  to  our  subscribers,  having  neither  time 
nor  taste  for  it.  We  propose  to  send  them  simply  the  Journal,  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate.  We  ask  all  teachers  and  school  officers  to  aid  us 
by  their  subscriptions,  by  their  exertions,  and  by  their  contributions  to 
our  columns,  in  sustaining  a  "Journal  of  Education"  that  shall  be  a 
credit  to  the  State. 

SEARING  &  PRADT, 

Madison,  Dec,  1875.  Editors  and  Publishers. 


,   The  National  Series. 

THIS  SERIES,  numbering  nearly  400  volumes,  is  the  most  extensive,  the  most 
complete  in  every  branch  of  instruction,  the  most  uniformly  excellent,  and  the 
most  universally  popular  Series  of  School  and  College  Text  Books  ever  issued  by  a 
single  publishing  house.    It  includes  among  others  the  following: 

Standard  Books  of  National  Series.   I    Newest  Books  of  National  Series. 

Parker  &  Watson's  National  Readers.  Watson's  Independent  Readers. 

Parker  &  Watson's  National  Spellers.  Watson's  Independent  Spellers. 

Monteith  ft  AtcNally's  Geographies.  Monieith's  Independent  Geography. 

Davies'  Complete  Mathematics  Peck's  Short  Arithmetics. 

Clark's  English  Grammars.  !        Clark's  Brief,  and  Normal  Grammar. 

Emma  Wil lard's  Histories.  ~  *   ~ "  "    "  '     " 


Beers's  Round-hand  Penmanship. 

Peck's  Ganot's  Philosophy. 

Jarvis's  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health. 

Porter's  Chemistries. 

Wood's  Botanies. 

Cleveland's  Compendlums  of  Literature. 

Pujol's  French  Course. 

Chapman's  American  Drawing. 


Barnes's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States. 

Steele's  14  Weeks  Course  in  each  Science. 

Wood's  Botanist  and  Florist. 

Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy. 

Worman's  French  Echo. 

Worman's  German  Series. 

Searing's  Virgil's  -fineid. 

Jepson's  Music  Readers. 

Folsom's  Logical  Book-keeping.   . 

The  whole  crowned  by  the  unique  collection  of  professional  manuals  known  as 

THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  LIBRARY, 

In  30  volumes,  headed  by  Page's  **  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 

A  Descriptive  catalogue  and  Price  List  or  all  A.  s.  Barnes  ft  Co.'s  Publications  will  be  sent 
free  to  the  address  of  any  Teacher  or  School  Officer  applying  for  it. 

The  •* National  Teachers'  Monthly"  commands  in  its  editor  and  contributors  the  best  profes- 
alonal  talent  the  country  affords.    Subscription,  $1.00  per  annum. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  Educational  Publishers, 

HI  Sc  113  William  Street*  113  &  115  State  Street,  112  Camp  Street, 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  MEW  ORLEANS. 
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This  institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments  : 

60LLE6E  OF  ARTS. 

Five  Departments.    General  Science,  Agriculture,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  Military  Science. 

60LLEBE  OF  LETTERS. 

Two  Departments.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  is  equivalent 
to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country. 

MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SUB-FRESHMEN  COURSE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  Instruction  In  the  University. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Judge  P.  L.  8POONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  the  Assay- 
lag  of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  Alleghanles. 

A  QUANTITATIVE  LABORATORY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  Depart- 
ments of  Science* 

LIBRARIES, 
are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES. 

THE  CORRERT  EXPENSES 
are  leas  than  In  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.    One  student  from  each  Assembly  district,  and  all 
graduates  of  graded  schools  ot  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TUITION. 

The  Institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Professors  and  Teach- 
ers, and  Is,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 
For  further  information,  apply  to  JOHN  B  ASCOM, 

MaDI.<0\.  .11  u*    ,  •£•«:..  President. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Oshkosh,  Winter  Term  opens  Tuesday,  Jan.  4. 
Whitewater,  "  "  «  .       Jan.  4. 

Platteyille      "  "  "         Jan.  4. 

River  Falls,    "  "  "         Jan.  4. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regulations 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representative*  in 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which  any 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the  nomi- 
nation shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such  candi- 
dates may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodily 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  cer- 
tificate setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  such 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board. 

3.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  in 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  History  and 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  School 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  as  the 
President  may  lequire  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  subscribing  to 
following  declaration : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  tho 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the*  Presi- 
dent of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  such 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

The  Terms  of  Hoard  at  each  locality  are  moderate. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  rat 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 

President  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville.    President  Oliver  Abet,  at  Whitewater, 
^resident  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh.    President  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River  Fill* 


THE  "LIGHT  RUNNING" 

"DOMESTIC 


BEST 
to 

USE 
easiest 

to 
SELL. 

This  machine  combines  the  good  qualities  of 
other  machines  and  leaves  out  their  faults.  It  has 
more  room  under  the  arm,  is  durable  and  quiet, 
has  large  bobbin,  runs  easy,  does  all  kinds  of 
work.    A  child  can  use  it.    It  combines  every 

EXCELLENCE 

essential  to  the  perfect  machine,    a  trial  of  its 
merits  will  convince  any  one  of  its  superiority. 

Machines  sold  on  Easy  Monthly  Payments,  Rent- 
ed, or  Exchanged.    Address 

"Domestic"  Sewing  Machine  Co.. 

Cor.  Broadway  and  Fourteenth  St., 
NEW  YORK, 


"Domestic"  Paper  Fashions. 

THE  BEST  EVER  MANUFACTURED, 

Their  Superiority  over  all  other*  la  no 
longer  questioned. 

Elegant  Style,  Perfect  Fit,  and 
Simplicity, 

Are  the  three  characteristics  of  the  "Domestic" 
Paper  Fashions.  They  embody  the  best  features 
in  the  latest  Parisienne  styles,  adapted  to  the 
American  taste  by  the  most  skillful  and  practical 
modistes.  Every  pattern  is  carefully  fitted  before 
It  is  presented  to  the  public.  The  explicit  direc- 
tions which  accompany  each  pattern  mane  their 
use  easy  to  the  most  Inexperienced.  No  patterns 
are  so  well  qualified  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  fam- 
ily. In  sales,  the  best  evidence  of  popular  favor, 
they  are  rapidly  outstripping  every  competitor. 
A  single  trial  makes  every  one  a  regular  custom- 
er. We  send  our  handsomely  illustrated  cata- 
logue, post-paid,  to  any  address.   Address 

"DOMESTIC"  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

NEW  YORK. 


TO  DRESSMAKERS. 

If  you  have  not  seen  the  Elegant  ••  Domestic  * 
Fashion  Plate,  send  for  a  copy  at  once.  The  hand- 
somest and  most  stylish  published.  Single  copies 
$1.00,  or  $8.00  per  annum.  Autumn  styles  Just  out. 
Address, 

"  Domestic"  Sewing  Machine  Co.  New  York. 


"Unquestionably  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Fashion  Journal 
ever  published  in  America." 


if 


THE 

DOMESTIC"    MONTHLY, 

A  JOURNAL  OP 

Fashion,  Literature,  and  Art 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PNESS. 

44  How  a  Journal  of  Fashion  can  combine  fash- 
ion and  literature  at  very  low  terms  is  well  shown 
by  this  periodical.  The  May  number,  besides  a 
colored  Fashion  Plate,  has  thirty-six  pages,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  on  the  fashions  of  costumes  for 
ladies  and  children,  seasonable  fabrics,  trimmings* 
millinery,  lingerie,  coiffures,  and  domestic  art.  and 
yet  with  all  this  there  is  room  for  poems  and  tales, 
by  popular  authors,  notices  of  new  books,  etc.,  and 
the  price  of  all  this  matter  is  only  $150  per  an- 
num. Take  it  all  in  all,  we  know  of  no  periodical 
of  which  readers  get  so  much  for  their  money  as 
those  of  the  4  Domestic  *  Monthly."—^,  t. Even- 
ing Mail. 

*'  If  one  wishes  the  latest  information  concern- 
ing the  latest  fashions,  the  'Domestic'  Monthly 
is  ready  with  the  intelligence,  aided  by  abundant 
illustrations.  It  does  not,  however,  neglect  cur- 
rent literature,  as  It  contains  poems,  a  serial  story, 
some  interesting  miscellany,  and  art  notes."— If. 
Y.  World. 

**  It  combines  literary  merit  with  a  great  deal 
of  Information  in  regard  to  ladies'  costumes,  fab- 
rics, toilettes,  etc.  It  is  plentifully  illustrated  in 
its  fashion  articles,  and  its  list  of  contributions  is 
deserving  of  much  praise  "--JV.  T.  Commercial 
Advertiser. 

••  A  far  better  periodical  than  many  of  the  so- 
called  weekly  papers  "—Terrebonne  Republican 
Houma,  La. 

**One  of  the  best  Fashion  Magazines  that  comes 
to  our  office."—  Clarendon  Press,  Manning,  S.C. 

44  The  most  delightful  or  the  Fashion  Magazines." 
— American  Standard^  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

**  We  can  heartily  recommend  it.M— Fort  Modi" 
son  (Iowa)  Demon  at. 


TERMSs 

Postage  free  to  all  Subscribers  in  the  United  States, 

One  Copy*  One  Tear,  $1.5#. 

THE  PRACTICAL  PREMIUM 
of  ONE  DOLLAR  in  the  celebrated  "Domestic" 
Paper  Fashions  is  given  to  every  subscriber. 

A  cento  Wanted  Everywhere. 

Better  terms  offered  than  by  any  other  publish- 
ers.   Send  for  Circular. 

Specimen  copy,  15  cents  If  not  to  be  had  of  your 
newsdealer,  remit  the  amount  to  us.   Address, 

"DOMESTIC  "  MONTHLY. 

NEW  YORK. 


THE 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 


e~a.      .a.      9 

IS  THE  VEKY  BEST  KOUTE  TO 
CHICAGO,  NEW    YORK,  NEW    ENGLAND,  THE   CANTADAflk 
and  all  EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  POINTS. 


It  is  the  only  Northwestern  Line  connecting  in  same  depot  in  Chicago 
with  any  of  the  great  Eastern  or  Southern  Lines,  and  is  the  most  con- 
veniently located  with  reference  to  reaching  any  Depot,  Hotel  or  Place  of 
business  in  that  city. 

Chicago  Depot: — Corner  Canal  and  West  Madison  Sts.  Horse  Can 
and  Stage  Lines  for  all  parts  of  the  City,  constantly  passing. 

Chicago  City  Office: — 61  and  63  Clark  Street. 


This  is  the  only  line  via  Milwaukee  to  Chicago,  and  the  only  line  to  St 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  through  the  valley  of  the 

UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER, 

famous  for  its  grand  scenery;  or,  via  Prairie  du  Chien  and  the  splendid 
country  of 

Northern  Iowa  and  Central  Minnesota. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  MADISON. 

EASTERN  TRAINS: 

leave.  arrive. 

Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Express    -  1:50  a.m.  1:45  a.m. 

"  "  ...    7:30  a.m.  6:10  p.m. 

"  "...      11:00  a.m.  9:45  p.m. 

WESTERN  TRAINS. 

LEAVE.  arrive. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Express         -        -        1:55  a.m.        1:40  a.m. 
Prairie  du  Chien  Express  -        -        -        -    6:30  p.  m.      10:50  a.  m. 

MADISON  AND  PORTAGE  LINE, 

For  Sparta,  La  Crosse,  Winona,  and  River  Towns,  to  St.  Paul  and 

Minneapolis: 

Leave  2:45  p.  m.  Arrive  10:45  a.  m. 


This  road  is  provided  with  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for  safety  and 
comfort  in  cars;  with  steel  rail  track,  heavy  gravel  ballast,  and  ample 
movtie  power. 

A,  V.  H.  CARPENTER, 
I*  D.  STONE,  Agent,  Madison.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent 
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Mew  and    Valuable  School  SSooks. 

American  -Tiduoational  Jtleaders. 

COMPLETE  IN  FIVE  BOOKS,  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL, 

THE  CHEAPEST,  THE  BEST  GRADED  and 

THE  MOST  DURABLE,  THE  BEST. 

THE  WHOLE  SERIES  COSTS  ONLY  $3.05- 


RETAIL   PRICES. 

FIRST  READER,  -----      64  pages.  Price,  35  cento. 

SECOND  READER,     -  -  -  -  124    "  "       40      " 

THIRD  READER, 176    "  "       50      " 

FOURTH  READER     -----         240    "  "       70      " 

FIFTH  READER,  -  -  -    886    "  "    1.20      " 


SWINTON. 

"  The  most  remarkable  School  Books  of  the  present  day." 

SWINTON'S  HISTORIES. 

PRIMARY  U.  8.  HISTORY. 

For  Intermediate  Classes  in  Graded  Schools,  -  Retail  Price,  80  cents. 
CONDENSED  U.  S.  HISTORY. 

For  Grammar  School  Classes  and  for  District  Schools,  Retail  Price,  $1.25. 
OUTLINES  OF  THE  WORLD'S  HI8TORY. 

For  High  School  and  College  Classes,  -  -  Retail  Price,  $2.00 

SWINTON'S  WORD  BOOK  SERIES. 
"Founded  on  Common  Sense." 

THE  WORD  PRIMER. 

A  Spelling  Book  for  Primary  Classes,  -  -       Retail  Price,  20  cents. 

THE  WORD  BOOK. 

A  Speller  for  Advanced  Classes,  -  -  -    Retail  Price,  25  cents. 

THE  WORD  ANALYSIS. 

A  Book  of  Word  Studies  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  Retail  Price,  40  cents. 

SWINTON'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  COURSE. 
"  A  New  Era  in  Geographical  Teaching." 

ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Complete  Shorter  Course,         -  Retail  Price,  $1.20. 

COMPLETE  GEOGRAPHY. 

Physical  &  Industrial,  with  Special  Geography  for  each  State,  Retail  Price,  $2.00. 

ROBINSON'S  SHORTER  COURSE  ARITHMETICS. 

u  A  Complete  Course  in  Oral  and  Written  Arithmetic  in  two  Books." 
FIRST  BOOK  IN  ARITHMETIC,  -  -  168  pages.      Price  50  cents. 

COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC,  -  -  -      508     "  "    1.40    " 


Specimen  copies  to  leathers  or  school  officers  for  examination  with  a  view  to  in- 
troduction, mailed  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price. 
The  usual  discount  for  first  introduction. 

""""•    IVISON.  BLAKEMAN.  TAYLOR  k  CO., 

Or,  EDWARD  COOK, 

133  &  135  State  Street,  CHICAGO. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

The  Best  Books  at  the  Lowest  Prices 

JcGufTey's  Readers  and  Speller,  Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies,  Hepburn's  Rhetoric, 

larvey's  Readers  and  Speller,  Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship,  Pinneo's  Composition, 

ay's  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  Venable's  U.  S.  History,  Evans's  Geometry, 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics,  Eclectic  Classical  Series,  Norton's  Physics, 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics,  Duffet's  French  Method,  Brown  s  Physiology, 

Harvey's  Language  Lessons.  Andrews's  Constitution  of  U.  S.,  §chvler  s  Logic, 

Harvey's  English  Grammars.  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners,  Thalheimer's Histories. 

Descriptive  Oirculara  and  Prioe-Lirts  to  any  address. 
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NOW  READY. 

PAYNE'S  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

Chapter  on  School  Supervision.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Superintend- 
ence; Grading;  Arranging  Course  of  Study;  Preparation  and  U».  of 
Blanks,  Records  and  Reports;  Examinations  for  Promotions,  etc 
12  mo.,  216  pp.    Price  SI. 25. 

This  is  the  first  and  only  work  ever  published  an  the  Art  of  School  Su- 
pervision. It  is  invaluable  to  Boards  of  Education,  Superintendents, 
Principals  and  Teachers,  and  is  a  complete  text-book  for  Students  in 
Normal  and  other  schools  who  are  preparing  for  school  work. 


HABVETS  LAHQUABI LKSOFS. 

Prices:    Retail,  80  cent*;  Introduction  and  Sample  Copy,  22  cento;  Exchange,  15  eeate. 

u  It  hits  the  mark  exactly.    In  my  opinion  it  has  no  «gua/."-8UP'T  Roberts,  Rochester,  Minn. 
**The  best  yet  published,  Harvey  bas  struck  the  *  lead.' "— Sup't  Waller,  Lima,  0. 

'*  The  very  book  we  need  in  our  primary  schools.  The  works  on  composition  aim  too  high.  Hith- 
erto I  have  seen  nothing  that  comes  down  to  the  comprehension  of  children."  -G.  M.  Colyin,  Supl 
Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 

"  It  seems  Just  the  thing  so  long  needed  for  both  teacher  and  pupil.'1— F.  R.  CoRNETT,  SupH  Oray- 
$on  Co.,  Ky. 

"I  regard  Has  the  'one  thing  needful'  in  our  public  schools.  A  perfect  gem."  A.  K.  Wray, 
SupH  Barton  Co.,  Ky. 

"  Admirable.  I  have  seen  nothing  more  simple  and  satisfactory  for  the  first  years  of  training  in 
the  English  Language."- SUP'T  Tarbell,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 

"  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  What  we  need  so  badly  in  primary  departments  Is 
graded  and  systematic  work."— JNO.M.  McGee,  SupH  Brown  Co.,  Ind. 

I  "  regard  it  an  Invaluable  text-book  for  young  would-be  grammarians  in  primary  departments."— 
HON.  R.  M.  LUSHER.  Agent  Peabody  Fund,  La. 

"  Just  what  I  have  wanted  for  a  long  time.  These  lessons  are  adapted  to  the  very  little  ones,  and 
not  only  grammarians  but  teachers  fall  here ;  but  with  the  help  or  this  little  book  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  make  grammar  an  Interesting  and  pleasant  study  for  my  little  class  before  they  are  aware  of 
it.— R.  CRAWFORD,  North  East,  Pa. 

"  An  admirable  little  book,  and  its  proper  use  is  well  calculated  to  make  the  study  of  grammar  In- 
teresting and  profitable  to  the  beginner/'— Thos.  B.  Lane,  Supt.  Matthew*  Co.,  Va. 

44  The  attractive  style  of  the  work  renders  it  a  delight  all  the  way  through."— P.  J.  ASHBURff, 
W.  Union,  W.  Va. 

"  Have  read  Harvey's  Language  Lessons  carefully,  and  must  say  I  consider  it  by  far  the  best  work 
on  the  subject  for  beginners  I  have  seen."— D.  P.  Powers,  Co.  Supt,  ScotUwille,  Pa. 

"  The  method  is  a  happy  way  of  teaching  children  the  use  of  words,  and  to  express  thought  In  an 
easy  and  natural  manner.  -J.  A.  Mitchell,  Supt.  London  Tenn. 

"  It  is  what  I  have  long  considered  the  one  thing  need  Ail  in  the  school-room."— O.  W.  Armstrong, 
Supt.,  Warwick  Co.,  Ind. 

"  I  pronounce  Harvey's  Language  Lessons  the  book  needed  for  beginners.  It  can  not  fail  to  in- 
terest, while  it  instructs."— WM.  Algbo,  Ousley's  Oap,  W.  Va.,  late  Co.  Supt, 

"  I  think  it  superior  to  any  other  work  I  have  seen  on  the  same  subject."— A.  C.  Crouch,  Supt., 
Newburg,  Ind. 

"  I  am  ready  to  pronounce  it  the  best  of  any  I  have  seen. "—Geo.  A.  Robertson,  Principal  Bloom* 
Held  Academy,  Ohio. 

WILSON,  HINKLE&CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


LATEST  PUBLICATIONS. 

MACNIE'S  ALaEBRAICAL  EQUATIONS. 

A  work  of  high  merit  and  value,  serving  as  a  complement  to  the  more  advanced  treatises  on  Alge- 
bra. It  presents  succinctly  the  general  theory,  giving  special  attention  to  the  analysis  and  solu- 
tion of  equations  with  numerical  coefficients.  Dr.  Church,  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  says  the 
author  particularly  excels  in  the  treatment  of  cubic  equations,  and  the  modern  theorems.  Price  $9.50. 

PENDLETON'S  SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE. 

A  text-book  for  colleges  and  schools;  treats  of  the  following  topics:  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
Plants;  Agriculture;  Meteorology;  Soils  as  related  to  Physics:  Chemistry  of  the  Atmosphere; 
Chemistry  of  Plants;  Chemistry  of  Soils;  Fertilizers  and  Natural  Manures;  Animal  Nutrition;  Appen- 
dix.   By  E.  M.  Pendleton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Georgia.    Price  $2.50. 

MARTIN'S  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

AN  admirable  summary,  by  Prof.  Martin,  of  Massachusetts  State  Normal  School.    It  is  expressly 
sutable  as  a  text  book  by  reason  of  (1)  its  full  Statement  of  Principles,  (2)  its  Comprehensive 
Plan,  (8)  its  Historical  Method,  (4)  its  Topical  Arrangement,  and  (5)  its  Omission  of  Details.  Price  $1.25. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SINGER. 

Small  Quarto,  Prioe  35  ots. 

HERE  we  have  a  perfect  little  gem  of  selections  for  school  singing.    The  arrangement  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  children  of  intermediate  grades,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  to  have  the 
songs  possess  such  features  of  interest  as  will  Oil  the  pupil  with  enthusiasm. 

PECK'S  MANUAL  OF  ALGEBRA. 

BY  Dr.  W.  G.  PECK,  of  Columbia  College.  Bringing  the  methods  of  Bourdon  within  the  range  of 
the  Academic  Course.  This  author's  nigher  works  are  now  used  with  approval  in  the  great  uni- 
versities, Yale.  Harvard,  Cornell,  Princeton,  etc.  His  Arithmetics  are  becoming  standard  In  the 
common  schools.  This  Algebra  and  the  Geometry  (in  preparation)  will  complete  the  course  by  ac- 
ceptably uniting  the  elementary  and  the  advanced  series.    Price  $1.60. 

WATSON'S  PRIMARY  READER. 

ALTERNATIVE  to  the  "  Independent  First  Reader,"-  to  afford  a  choice- either  being  a  sufficient 
preparation  for  the  regular  Second  Reader  of  the  series.    Pronunciation  Is  indicated  by  strictly 
Websterian  markings.    Beautifully  illustrated.    Price  25  cents. 

THE  TEACHER'S  HAND  BOOK. 

BY  WM.  F.  Phelps,  Principal  of  Minnesota  State  Normal  School.  Embracing  the  objects,  History, 
Organization  and  Management  of  Teacher's  Institutes,  followed  by  Methods  of  Teaching,  in  de- 
tail, for  all  the  fundamental  branches.  Every  young  teacher,  every  practical  teacher,  every  experi- 
enced teacher,  even,  needs  this  book.    $1.60  post-paid. 

POOIaER'S  TEST  SPELLER. 

THE  best  collection  or  "  hard  words  "  yet  made.  The  more  uncommon  ones  are  fully  defined,  and 
the  whole  are  arranged  alphabetically  for  convenient  reference.  The  book  is  designed  for 
Teacher's  Institutes  and 4*  Spelling  Schools,  and  is  prepared  by  an  experienced  and  well  known  con- 
ductor of  Institutes.    Post-paid,  90  cents. 

SCHOOL  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK 

EDITED  bv  J.  D.  Babtley,  Principal  of  the  Concord  (N.  H.)  High  School.  A  selection  of  appro- 
priate Hymns,  of  an  unsectarian  character,  carefully  classified  and  set  to  popular  and  "  singa- 
ble" Tunes,  for  opening  and  closing  exercises.  The  National,  Anniversary  and  Parting  Hymns  form 
a  valuable  feature.    Price  75  cents. 

CLARK'S  EASY  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE. 

PRIMARY  to  all  Grammars.    For  the  very  youngest  children,  as  a  foundation  for  the  proper  use  of 
words.    Beautifully  illustrated.    Designed  to  make  a  pastime  of  study.    Price  35  cents. 

TAVERNER-GRAHAM'S  REASONABLE  ELOCUTION. 

THE  first  presentation  in  book  form  of  the  method  of  this  very  successful  teacher.  It  Is  bssed  upon 
the  axiom  that  ••  Elocution  is  Ihe  right  interpretation  of  Thought;"  hence,  "  Mental  Perception 
must  be  the  basis  of  all  -Reasonable  Elocution.  "  Almost  all  previously  published  methods  par- 
tially or  wholly  ignore  this,  and  by  a  set  of  merely  mechanical  rules  produce  our  automatic  readers 
and  speakers.    Price  $1.26. 

A.  S.  BARNES  A  COMPANY, 

111  A 113  WILLIAM  ST.,  11.3  &  115  8TATE  ST.,  112  CAMP  STREET, 

NEW   YORK.  CHICAGO.  NEW   ORLEANS 


HARPER'S  SCHOOL  HISTORIES 

OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 
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A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  David  B. 
Scott.    With  Maps  and  Engravings.    $1.50.     Introduction  price,  $1.00. 

A  SMALLER  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By 
David  B.  Scott.  With  Maps  and  Engravings.  $1.00.  Introduction 
price,  60  cents.  

The  attention  of  teachers  and  school  officers  is  invited  to  the  following 
features  of  the  above-named  popular  text-books. 

1st.  The  attractive  style.  They  are  written  in  clear,  simple,  but  effect- 
ive language,  giving  a  concise  statement  of  the  principal  events,  omitting 
all  useless  and  wearisome  details. 

2d.  The  mechanical  execution.  They  are  amply  furnished  with  reliable 
maps,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  and  accurate  engravings. 

3d.  The  general  reflections.  Each  important  period  is  followed  by  in- 
teresting and  instructive  general  reflections.  In  these  are  outlined,  in  the 
form  of  generalizations,  the  habits,  industries  and  character  of  the  people, 
the  growth  of  the  country,  and  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  most  promi- 
nent events  in  its  history. 

THEIR  PLACE  IN  SCHOOL. 

I.  The  a  School  History  "  is  intended  for  a  thorough  course,  requiring 
one  school-year  or  more. 

II.  The  u  Smaller  History  "  is  .a  brief  and  complete  course  that  can 
be  easily  finished  in  one  or  two  terms  of  school. 

This  book  is  the  special  favorite  of  ungraded  schools. 


COMMENDATIONS: 
Hon.  J.  (j.  McMynn,  late  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Wisconsin,  says: 

The  engravings  are  excellent.  They  not  only  illustrate  the  text,  but 
they  aid  in  fixing  the  facts  in  the  memory.  The  maps  are  also  admirably 
adapted  to  their  purpose. 

The  habits,  occupations,  and  character  of  the  people  are  described  and 
discussed  in  a  manly  and  catholic  spirit  that  deserves  special  mention. 

Wm.  F.  Allen,  Professor  of  History,  Wisconsin  State  University*  says: 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  especially  good  in  the  clear,  consecutive  statement 
of  events,  presenting  them  in  sucn  a  manner  as  to  give  a  broad,  general 
view,  not  distorted  or  interfered  with  by  irrelevant  matter. 

From  Albert  Earthman,  If  her  Falls  Normal  School: 
I  give  it  as  my  candid  opinion  that  the  book  is  equal  to  any  other  now 
in  use,  and  superior  to  a  large  number  of  what  are  called  text-books  on 
United  States  History. 

Liberal  terms  for  first  introduction.  Copies  for  examination  with  a 
view  to  introduction,  sent  to  teachers  and  school  officers  on  receipt  of 
half  the  USUAL  price.     Address  W.J. BUTTON,  Agent, 

117  A-  119  Mate  ft.,  ClilC.ifO,  :  2. 


Price  1*1  st  of  School  Supplies. 

HE  ABLET  BROS.  &  KANE,  CMca 

We  Furniah  Everything:  in  the  line  of  School  Mevehandlee. 


Geographical. 

"  Gu*ot*s  Maps  are  incomparably  superior." 

W  — AGASSlZ. 

Guyot's  Primary  Series,  Physical  and  Political, 

10  in  set,  with  key.    Portfolio . $18  00 

Guyot's  Common  School  Series,  with  key.    On 

rollers,  in  neat  wooden  case,  10  in  set 25  00 

Guyot's  Intermediate  Series,  o  Maps  and  key, 

very  large  and  fine,  per  set 88  50 

Guyot's   Large  Series,   with  key.     Over  800 

square  feet  of  surface.    Perset 7100 

Any  map  from  the  last  two  series  sold  separately. 
Guyot's  Classical  Series.    Size  of  each  6x8  feet. 

No.  1— •  Roman  Empire 15  00 

••    2— Ancient  Greece,  including  Athens...  15  00 

•*    8— Italia,  with  map  of  Ancient  Rome. 15  00 

The  only  classical  maps  published  in  America. 

Camp's  New  Outline  Maps,  portfolio 25  00 

'•  "  "         "      on  rollers 80  00 

Camp's  Small  Series, portfolio 15  00 

44       44       on  rollers 20  00 

Jfonteith's  School  Mans  44       20  00 

National  Outline  Maps*  4*       12  00 

Cotton's  Geographical  Cards,  colored..........    8  00 

Victor  Globes. 

Mounted  on  Durant's  Patent  Globe  Stand— Maps  are 
new  and  lately  revised. 

8  inch,  full  Meridian  and  Horizon.... $15  00 

9  "  *»  •»  16  00 

12 4*  ••  ,4  80  00 

We  ship  these  Globes  in  hingtd  caws  which  may 
be  screwed  to  the  wall,  and  in  which  the  Globes  are 
safely  kept  when  not  in  use.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant feature. 

Holbrook's  Globes. 

8  inch,  brass  stand $12  00 

12"  "         86  00 

Plain  Stand  Globes. 

No  Meridian  or  Horizon. 
6  inch,  wood  stand $  5  00 

8  44  4*  8  00 

9  44  «         10  00 

9    "    bronze  stand 12  00 

12  "  "  20  00 

Penmanship. 

Spenesrian  Charts,  writing  and  drawing $4  50 

44  Manual  of  Penmanship ......  1  75 

*•  Charts.  47  charts,  on  rollers 6  50 

Payson,  Dutton  A  Scribner's  Writing  Tablets 4  50 

Payson,  Dutton  &  Scribner's  Manual  of  Pens'p  1  25 

Physiological. 

Cutter's  New  Anatomical  Charts $18  00 

Same,  half  set,  5  in  No 10  00 

These  charts  are  entirely  new  and  alone  show  com- 
parative human  and  animal  anatomy.  Chart  No.  1 
(The  Osseous  System)  sent  by  Mail  as  a  sample  on 
receipt  of  75  cents.    Money  refunded  when  chart  is 

Primary  Charts. 

Sheldon's  New  Graded  Reading  Charts,  10 .$  5  00 

Schofield's  Tablets  and  Color  Chart 8  00 

44  Color  Chart,  alone 2  50 

Edward's  &  Webb's  Primary  Charts 5  00 

McGuffey's  New  Primary  Charts 5  00 

Watson'*  Phonetic  Tablets,  8  in  set 10  00 

PhUbrick's  Primary  School  Tablets 12  00 

History. 

Hawei' Historical  Chart,  since  creation,  cloth, 
3x4Ufset $  6  00 

Hawer  Synchronology  815  pages 860 

Centennial  Maps  U.  S.,  1776  &1B76,  with  His- 
torical Chart  of  U.  S.  Cloth,  2x6,  with  key.    8  50 
The  entire  set,  Chans,  Maps,  A  Synchronology  12  00 


Charts— Miscellaneous. 

Tenney*s  Nat.  Hist.  Tablets,  rollers,  doth.... $12  00 

Prang's  Nat.  History  Series -  10  00 

Knight's  War  Chart $  3  00 

Sanders'  Elocutionary  Chart 6  00 

Bade's  Permutation  Reading  Case 10  00 

Page's  Normal  Chart 8  75 

War  Chart,  Knight's  Historical 5  00 

Clark's  Grammatical  Chart 8  75 

Henslow's  Botanical  Charts,  6  in  set,  with  key,  IS  00 

Youmans' Chemical  Chart 10  00 

Davies'  Mathematical  Chart 1  00 

Davies'  Botanical  Chart 100 

Haps— Miscellaneous. 

44  The  Washington,"  County  Map  of  U.  S.  cloth 

6x6  feet....! . $10  00 

"Excelsior  "  County  Map  of  U.  S.,  cloth,  46x66 

inches.    Best  for  the  price ,6  00 

Blanchard's  New  R.  R.  Map  of  U.  S.,  Western 

States  on  back,  42x54.    (Not  County) 4  00 

Western  States,— Town  and   R.  R.,— Double, 

44  The  World  "  on  reverse  side,  80x40 2  50 

Relief  Map  of  United  States 1  00 

Wall  Maps  of  Palestine $4  00, 7  00, 10  00,  15  00 


State  Maps. 


Paper.    Cloth. 


Illinois,  9  miles  to  inch $3  00 

Indiana,  New  Sectional,  large 2  00 

Iowa,  44  40x«). 

Missouri,        *4  40x40 

Wisconsin, 

Minnesota, 

Kansas, 

Nebraska, 

Michigan, 


80x40. 
80x40.. 
80x40.. 
82x46.. 


125 
150 
125 
125 
125 
126 
125 


85  0* 
400 
250 
400 
250 
250 
2  50 
250 
250 


Blackboards,  Slating,  &c- 


Adamantine  Liquid  Slating ;  Best  in  use. 
Pts.,  $.1  50,  Qts.,  $2  OoVtfaU  Gal.,  $4  50,  Gal., $8  00 

GRBBN. 

Pts.,  $1  75,  Qts..  $2  75,  Half  Gal.,  $5  25,  Gal.,  $10  00 
Blackboards,  slate  J,  both  sides,  hard  wood  frames. 

24x36  inches .S3  50  ,  42x6 »  inches $  9  50 

80x42     '4      5  25    48x72       "     12  00 

36x54     44      7  00  I 

Slated  Paper,  any  length,  per  sqr.  yd.,  black. ...21  00 
44         l%  u  4*  green....  1  25 

Portable  Blackboards,on  rollers. 

3x4  feet $2  00  |  3x5  feet $3  25 

4x5    *4 3  00  |  4x6    "   3  60 

Blackboard  Erasers. 
Higgins'  Patent  3  sided,  No.  1,  $4  00 ;  No,  2,  $5  00 

Charles'      "      Triangular 6  00 

Wool,  best 3  50 

The  Japanese— "  The  Coming  Eraser." 2  50 

Sample,  post  paid  for  25  cents. 

Libraries  and  Books  of  Reference. 

Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders,  20  volumes.. $25  00 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  ,leather 10  00 

Lippincott's  Biographical  Dictionary,  leather..  15  00 

Chambers  Encyclopedia,  leather.  10  vols 47  50 

Hayden's  Dictionary  of  Dates,K  Russia 11  00 

Mitchell's  Grand  Atlas  of  the  World 10  00 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  of  Wonder  library. 

Mathematical 

Numeral  Frames,  100  Balls $  125 

44       144    *4    150 

Cube  Root  Blocks  for  two  places 75 

••  three    "    1  10 

Harrington's  Geometrical  Blocks,  in  box 10  00 

Geometrical  Forms  with  Arithmetidal  Solids..    8  00 

44  44       larger 4  00 

Object  Teaching,  forms  and  solids 8  25 

Dissected  Cone,  No.  L    Colored.... *" 

4*      No.2,    Plain 

Arithmeticial  Chart,  Bade's r 


AstronomioaL 

Geared  Tellurian— Brass,  with  Compass  Co* 

Wheel  Morement $»  00 

Geared  TelluriantBrass,  No.  1 "00 

"      No.  2 15  00 

Planetarium  or  Orrery,  Bra**,  No,  1— ^ 20  00 

••       No.2 18  00 

"  "        Wood,  No.  1 15  00 

Celestial  Sphere,  Btass,  No.  1: 15  00 

"       No.2 12  00 

Gyroscope,  Brass,  3  Rings,  Improved,  No.  1...  15  00 

-  ■*       2      ••  »4         No.2...  12  00 

Chart  of  Solar  System,  Johnson's  Indestructible    4  00 

Whitall's  Movable  Planisphere,  e»ch 8  50 

Philosophical. 

Johnson's  Philosophical  Charts,  on  black  enam- 
eled cloth,  printed  by  hand  In    white  lines. 
A  complete  substitute  for  Philosophical  Appa-  • 
rat  tin,  adapted  toany  Philosophy,  sise,  82x56, 
10  Charts,  600  Diagrams..,....; ;..l..  20  00 

Johnson'*  Philosophy  and  Key' to  Charts 4 4.00 

Chart  of  Solar  System,  88x42. ......    4  00 

Japanese  Crayons. 

DUSTLESS. 

Better  than  Steatite— Cheaper  than  Chalk. 

White,  per  single  gross $      60 

Assorted  Colors,  single  gross .... , 2  50 

White,  per  case,  48  gross 22  00 

**.       per  V4  case  24  crass 12  00 

£*T*For  10  cents  we  will  send  samples  post  paid , 

Miscellaneous. 

Horse  Shoe  Magnets 25,50,  75,$  100 

Polutin?  Rods,  rubber,  tipped,  each 25 

Ink  Wells,  Metallic,  non  corrosive,  per  doz 8  00 

White  Crayons,  per  gross 25 

ColVd        *•  *        125 

Steatite      "  «*         150 

Webster's  Dictionary,   Unabridged 12  00 

Hobart's  School  Government $1  50  and    2  50 

Webb's  Dissected  Cards r 8  00 

Thermometers— Best 50  cts.   to    1  00 

Call  Bells,  silvered.     No,  8000. $1.50  ;  No. 3400. 

$1.75;  No.  1400,  $2.75  ;  No.  1000 3  00 

,   Hand  Bells,   Brass $1  00  to    8  00 

Hobart  s  School  Mottoes,  20  in  set 1  00 

Gollca   School    Mottoes, 6  in   set.     Illuminated 

letters,  finest   published* 100 

Microscopes — French,  in  box,  best  for  price 5  00 

ho  hart's  chkomo  helps  to  school  management. 
Scri-s,  Per  Box. 

1st,  7M  tickets,  20  reward  cards, 5  chromos $1  50 

2d,  7'>0        »4      40  chromos 2  50 

3d,  7i»0        "      50        »        [lOlarge] 5  00 

Samples  free  by  Mail. 

Articles  Essential  in  the  School 
Room 

Blackboards— Full    printed    directions   are  sent 

with  Liquid  Slating.     S^e  List. 

Japanese  Crayons,  per  gross 60 

"        Erasers,  per  doz 2  50 

A  Victor  Globe— See  Special  Globe  Circular. 
Guyot's  Wall  Maps.— See  Special  Map  Circular. 
A  Programme  Clock.     **         **        Clock        •■ 

A  Set  of  Sheldon's  Primary  Charts 5  00 

A  Numcr.il  Frame $1  25  to    150 

A  Set  of  Cube  Root  Blocks 75  to    119 

A  Hemisphere  Globe    2  25 

A  Call   Bell 1  50  to    3  00 

A  Magnet 25  to    2  00 

A  Good  State  Map—See  List. 

A  Good  County  Map  of  the  U.  S.— See  List. 

Set  ofPhysiolo^ica I  Charts,  see  list,.. 1 10  00  to  18  00 

A  Set  of  Writing  Charts 4  50  to    6  50 

Cook's  Combined   Register   and  Class 

Book 1  25and2  00 

Rubber  Tipped  Pointing  Rods,  per  doz 8  00 

Blackboard  Erasers.    See  List. 

School  Mottoes,  Hobart's,  or  Golden 1  00 

A  Color  Ch-irt 2  50 

Webb's    Dissected  Cards,  large    $14  00,   small  8  00 

Bade's  Reading  Case 10  00 

Cokon's  Geographical  Cards 8  00 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary 12  00 

**         National  Pictorial  Dictionary 5  00 


School  and  Church  Bells. 


steel  CompossnofL. 
Weight,  lbs.  180      176     825    876      BOO 

809    «69 

Diameter  in.   20       24       26       28       82 

36       46 

Prices $20     $38     $50     $66     $95 

Sis*  $rn 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

The  Victor  Folding  and  Lock    Desk 

By  Dur  ant's  Patent  Method  of  dowbltkg  the  "wood 
and  iron  together  we  are  enabled  to  dispense  emiidj 
with  screws.  Jt  is  utterly  impossible  J  or  tkets  extr 
to  give  way  or  get  rickety.  This  has  been  the  strong- 
est objection  to  all  modern  furniture.  No  matser 
how  they  are  braced  or  how  well  made,  all  desks  pat 
together  with  screws  must  sooner  or  later  give  way. 

By  the  use  of  Chili*'  Patrnt  Four  jnc  Dbsk,wk 
have  a  noiseless  folding  top  which  enables  us  to  pro- 
tect the  books  from  dust  and  damage  and  when  die 
seat  is  folded  up  and  the  top  is  folded  down,  the  Desk 
occupies  a  space  of  less  than  ten  inches,  giving  a  space 
of  two  feet  between  the  Desks. 

By  the  use  of  the  lock  which  is  at  the  end  of  the 
seat,  being  attached  to,  and  a  part  of  the  iron  am 
supporting  the  lid,  and  furnishing  keys  only  for  teach- 
ers and  janitors,  we  are  enabled  to  afford  absolcts 
protection  to  the  books.  This  feature  akne, 
will  in  one  year  more  than  pay  the  difference  betweea 
ours  and  the  cheapest  furniture  in  the  market. 

t#  We  give  orders  careful  personal  attention  sad 
fillthem  promptly.  Correspondence  earnestly  solici- 
ted. In  ordering,  describe  each  article  fully,  grrinf 
price  from  this  list.  Give  full  shipping  directions,  u 
not  ordered  C.  O.  D.,  state  how  and  urban  pajaiertl 
will  be  made. 


Clocks. 

Estell's  Programme  Clock,  No.2  ,  6  in.  dial $14  C6 

-  "     No.  1,10      "       1*» 

"    Regulator  No.0, 12    "       ..i.  25  OP 

Marine  Clocks from  $5  00  to  16  01 

Registers,  Glass  Books,  Blanks,  && 

Cook's  Combined  Reg.  and  Class  Boom,  No.   2,  $1 25 
"  "  *^  ••       •*       doth  %  2  Of 

"       Classification    Grade  Blank,  per    doa..  1» 
Monthly  Reports,  Teachers  to  Co.  Supts.,per  100  1 69 
Cook's  Monthly  Report  Cards,  Teachers  to  Par- 
ents.   Something  new  and  popular.-    Samples 

free.    Per  100 16* 

Adams'  Union  Sjiribs. 

Union  School  Registers.  No.  5,  Cloth 1 69 

No.  +«     "    ^  1  :*        I 

"  4t  «*  No.  3,  Boards 1  25 

«*  ••  **  No.  2,      4*       100 

Recitation  Records  or  Class  Books.  No.  1 .     61 

Recitation  Records.  Pocket  Sue,  Cloth 61 

Examination  Records  for  High  Schools 2  01 

"  "  Common  Schools..-..  2  69 

Books  and  Blanks  for  Illinois. 

District  Record * 6  61 

School  Enumeration  Record _ 4  69 

District  Record  for  School  Directors S  39 

District  Order  Book,  100  Orders 1  01 

Township  Treasurer's  Record . 6  69 

Treasurers'  Cash  and  Loan  Book 6  61 

Township  Account  Book  with  School  Districts..  6  61 

County  Superintendents'  Record.... — ..-  6  61 

Books  and  Blanks  for  Indiana. 

Township  Trustee's  General   Record 106) 

Township  General  Account  Book . 11  S3 

Teachers*  Contracts  and  Reports .. f  5i 

School  Enumeration  Record . 7  86 

Township  Trustee's  Receipt  Book,  large  size.   . .  6  00 

Township  Librarian  s  Book 5  M 

Township  Trustee's  Sheep  Record 5  «"6 

County  Superintendent's  Record .....  6  09 

Books  and  Blanks  for  Iowa. 

District  Township  Record 6  69 

District  Township  Account  Book . 5  SO 

School  Enumeration  Record 5  00 

District  Township  Treasurers'  Book 5  36 

District  Township  Order  Book 1  OB 

Sub-District  School  Records H  00 

County  Supt's  Record 6  00 


HADLE Y  BROTHERS  it  KANE.  Chicago. 


Dva&t's  hid  Method  of  lowig  Wool  and  Iron  together ! 

IS  YEBY  MUCH  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENT  EVEB 


APPLIED  TO  SCHOOL.  FURNITURE, 


v"    ^  x^  A#    &    C  . 


3pte  ^Ltdm  Riding  \%fl4t  f^$& 

^  ^  .^^  CJalds' 

DURANT'8 


S^USt 


fttatt    Jrrifittt 

Patent  Method  of 
Doweling  Wood  and 
Iron  together.  J  ""  "  ^— »^^        Pattot  fok  Looc  A*- 

CL08BD%  AS  SBTTBB.  OPKM.  IUBO  FOX. 


After  reading  tbe  preceding  page  will  you  please  read  the  following 
questions  mentally  answering  each  one  as  you  read? 

SCREWS. 

Is  it  possible  for  Desks  put  together  with  screws  to  remain  solid  ?  Are 
not  "rickety"  Desks  in  the  school-room  a  nuisance?  Do  you  think  it  is 
possible  for  wood  and  iron  doiveled  together  by  Durant's  method  ever  to  give 
way  or  get  loose  ?  If  furniture  constructed  in  this  way  can  be  bought  at 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  price  as  that  fastened  only  with  screws,  would 
it  not  be  folly  to  purchase  the  latter,  knowing  that  it  cannot  remain  firm. 

FOLDING  TOPS  AND  FOLDING  SEATS. 

Do  not  School  Desks,  with  both  seats  and  tops  folding,  afford  twice  as 
much  room  for  ingress,  egress  and  sweeping  as  when  the  seats  alone  are 
folded  ?  Does  not  the  folding  top  enable  us  to  have  a  closed  and  locked 
book-box  when  books,  paper,  &c,  are  secure  from  dust  and  damage  ?  Are 
not  these  important  advantages,  and  more  specially  in  school-rooms  which 
are  sometimes  used  for  assembly  purposes? 

LOCKS. 

Are  not  books,  slates,  paper,  &c,  expensive,  and  are  they  not  worth  pro- 
tecting? Can  you  think  of  any  better  means  of  protection  than  locking 
them  up  ?  As  the  lid  arm  fits  close  to  the  body  of  the  Desk,  is  not  between 
the  irons  the  proper  place  for  the  Lock?  By  placing  the  Lock  here  cannot 
it  be  let  into  and  made  a  part  of  the  iron  arm,  being  riveted  to  it,  and  then 
by  its  peculiar  construction  and  position  (the  key-hole  being  through  the 
arm)  be  made  perfectly  secure?  Cannot  the  teacher  or  janitor  pass  along 
the aisle  and  lock  or  unlock  the  Desks  very  rapidly?  As  the  teacher  and 
janitor  alone  have  keys  can  they  not  take  care  of  the  books  and  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  them  ? 

TO  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TEACHERS. 

We  will  gladly  reciprocate  any  favors  you  may  show  us  by  calling  the 
attention  of  school  officers  and  those  who  may  desire  to  purchase  furniture 
to  the  merits  of  the  Victor  Desk.  If  you  have  not  seen  it  and  do  not  wish 
to  recommend  it  until  you  have  seen  a  sample,  write  us  and  we  will  see  to 
it  that  one  reaches  you.     We  will  cheerfully  remunerate  you  for  any  trouble 

or  expense  you  may  incur.  

TO  AGENTS. 

Before  engaging  to  sell  either furniture  or  apparatus,  will  you  not  write 
us  for  special  circulars  and  terms?  We  control  this  market  for 
many  of  the  best  and  most  popular  articles  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  price 
list  and  are  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  live  active  agents. 

TO  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Will  you  not  at  least  see  and  examine  the  Victor  Folding  and  Lock 
Desk  before  purchasing  furniture  ?  If  you  desire  to  see  a  sample,  write  us 
and  we  will  ship  one  to  your  address  to  be  held  subject  to  our  order. 

HADLEY  BROS.  &  KANE,  68  d  65  Washington  SU  Chicago, 
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Have  You  Seen  Them? 

SHELDON'S  READERS. 

A  NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  SERIES, 
Prepared,   by  £>r>of.   M.  Ji.    SSJSLDON, 


PUBLISHED  BY 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.Y. 

SUPERBLV  ILLUSTRATED  WITH    OVER   360  ENGRAVINGS 
FROM    ORIGINAL    DESIGNS. 


SHELDON'S  PRIMER,  84  pp.,        •      -  -       Pw*,    50c. 
SHELDON'S  FIRST  READER,  80  pp..       -       -        "      25c. 

SHELDON'S  SECOND  READER.  192  pp..  -       -    "      50c, 
SHELDON'S  THIRD  READER,  224  pp.,     -       -        "       75c. 

SHELDON'S  FOURTH  READER.  320  pp„  -       -    "  91.25 

*g    SHELDON'S  FIFTH  READER,      432  pp.  -       '       h&O 


ADOPTED  FOR  USE,  in  whole  or  In  part,  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  Of 

NEW  YORK, 

BROOKLYN, 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

ELIZABETH.  N.  J, 

MANCHESTER.  IOWA. 
RATH,  ME. 
^____  &c-  &c,  &c 

Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as iJ  THE  BEST  "  by 

j.  W.  ARMSTRONG,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Frtdonia,  N.  Y. 
Jt   H.   HOOSE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Court  land,  N.  Y. 

M.   McVICAR,   Principal  of  Normal  School  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
CHAS-  D.  McLEAN.   Principal  of  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N-  Y. 
WM.  J.  MILNE,  Principal  of  Normal  School.  Gen eseo,  N    V. 

HENRY   B.  BUCKI-1AM,   Principal  of  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 

ALSO  RECOMMENDED    BY 

SEVENTEEN    PRINCIPALS   OF   BROOKLYN   SCHOOLS  I 

AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  EDUCATORS. 


Copies  will  be  sent  poet-paid  for  examination  or  introduction,  on  receipt 
of  two-thirds  retail  price. 

THOMAS  CHARLES, 

Care  Had  ley  Biothers,  BookaeHen, 

[See  peit  page.]  63  k  65  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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Tenney's  Elemeuc*  of  Zoology  [newj Price  $2.50 


Standard  Textbooks* 

PUBLISHED   BY 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 

*  GUYOT'S   GEOGRAPHIES. 

FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY:  Small  quarto,  fully  illustrated.  Price,      7^. 
GUYOT'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPITY.  Quarto,  fully  illus.    -      $2.50  g 

^  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  -  , 

2      GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Royal  quarto,  elegantly  illustrated  5. 

MJ  with  100  cuts  and  38  maps,  of  which  6  are  double  page  maps.  124  pages.  Price,    $s.*s        •    I 

INDEPENDENT    BOOKS. 


00 


GUYQT'S  INTRODUCTION.    Admirably  6tted  to  be  a  text  book   for  oral 


<fc                 lessons.     118  pages, Price,  $1.00 

^      GUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY -  s%oo 

^      GUYOT'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  This u  Guyot's last  and 

best  book,for  Normal  Schools  and  High  Schools.  Maps  &  text  entirely  new,    M  a.00 

FELTER'S  ARITHMETICS. 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  The  most  popular  ever  published,  Prion,      %oc 

_      FELTER'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC. "         fcc.  ~ 

^      FELTER'S  NgW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.      By  S.  H.  Peabody.  ^ 

W.  An  entirely  new  book, **    $x.oo  ""\ 

^  This  is  the  only  series  of  Arithmetics  in  which  mental  and  written  exer-  *• 

S  cises  are  successfully  combined  throughout.  ^ 

HADLETS    GRAMMARS.  L» 

_  HADLEVS  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.    An  Introduction  to  the  study 

<V.  of  English  Grammar.     Treats  practically  punctuation,  use  of  capitals,  tt 

^  composition-writing,  letter  writing  and  correction  of  errors  in  speech...  Price,     60c  ^& 

J;  HADLEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    Designed  for  an  advanced  course....     "    $x.oo  g: 

Jo  These  books  teach  the  science  of  the  language  through  the  aw  of  it,  JJ 

qo  rather  than  the  use  of  the  language  through  the  science  of  it. 

^  Williams  &  Soutlierland's  Patent 

Copy  Books. 

PRIMARY  SERIES,  FIVE  BOOKS, Prion,  ioc.  eack.       S 

ADVANCED  SERIES,  THREE  BOOKS "     15c  each.      £ 

Vera  Foster's  Series  of  Drawing"  Books.    * 

■O             The  only  books  on  the  subject  used  by  the  English  and  Irish  National  Schools- 
.g       Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York. Price,  15c.  per  book. 

COOLEY'S  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

COOLEY'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,. Price,       75c 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY, "    $1.00 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, -      1.50 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY "      1.00 

^      COOtEY'S  ADVANCED  CHEMISTRY u      x.a$ 

g      COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY,  (in  preparation.) 

5         TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORIES* 

-fc      TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS Price,  $»-oo 

«g      TENNEY'S  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY, "        3^0 

-<  These  books  are  illustrated  with  over  500  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  animals 


I 


.^ 


HENRY  N.  DAY'S  WORKS. 

DAY'S  YOUNG  COMPOSER,. Prion,  $1.00 

DAY'S  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, "         1.30 

DAY'S  ART  OF  DISCOURSE "         1.50 

DAY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC,     u         1.50 

DAY'S  ENGLISH   LITERATURE, "        e^s 


IpyThe  most  of  the  above  books  are  new,  fresh,  and  up  with  the  times,  and  we  cordially 
invite  educators  to  compare  them  with  others.    Sent  for  examination  or  introduction  00  re- 
ceipt of  two-thirds  retail  price,  and  for  exchange  at  one-half  retail  price. 
For  circular*,  catalogues  and  boo  Its,  address 

THOMAS  CHARLES, 

Cue  Hadlbt  Siothib,  Booleieljen,  63  &  65  WuMngtoa  St,  CHICAGO. 
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Delightful  Books  fora*  Spring  Term 

Do  not  fail  to  see  them  before  organizing  New  Classes. 

.  Miss   Youman's     excellent 

Touman's  First  Book  of  Botany. 

Price,  $1.00. 


Youman's  Second  Book  of  Botany. 

Price  $1.50. 


Henslow's  Botanical  Charts. 

Price  per  set,  with  Key,  $18.00. 


works  on  Botany  are  already 
too  well  known  to  need  any 
new  praise.  They  have  attain- 
ed an  unprecedented  popular- 
ity wherever  thev  have  been 
used,  and  have  demonstrated 
unequivocally  the  superiority 
of  the  observational  plan  of 
study,  as  first  introduced  and 
successfully  developed  in  these 
books.  They  are  commended  in 
unqualified  terms  by  the  best 
educators  in  the  country. 

Morse's  First  Book  of  Zoology. 

By  Pr©f.  Edward  S.  Morse,  Ph.  D. 
Price,  $1.25. 

A  CHARMING  BOOK  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Three  Editions  already  sold. 

WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  IT. 

*4 1  admire  very  much  both  tbe  substance  of  ibe  book  and  its  gettlug  up.— From  Professor 
Asa  Gray. 

"Morse's  'Ftret  Book  of  Zoology*  comes  nearer  my  ideal  of  such  a  work  than  anything  I 
have  yet  seen."— From  Prqf.  Samuel  Aughey,  A.  M .,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Neb.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

••.Best  primary  book  on  science  I  have  yet  seen  ""—From  Supt.  U.  T.  Curran,  Sandusky,  O. 

'*  Admirably  adapted  to  Interest  the  young  in  the  study."— Portland,  (Me.)  Transcript. 

44  Has  popularized  the  subjects  which  he  treats."— Boston  Daily  Globe. 

14  Tells  what  to  study,  where  to  find  it,  how  to  investigate  the  structure  and  observe  the  habit* 
of  animals.11— yew  England  Journal  of  Education.      • 

*4No  better  guide  to  the  rudiments  of  zoology  can  easily  be  found  than  its  lucid  teachings."— 
N.  Y.  Daily  Ttibune,  October  5,  1875. 

4*  It  is  one  of  the  few  books  whose  tendency  is  to  develop  thoughtfulness  and  habits  of  inves- 
tigation."— From  Wm,  M.  Jackson,  Friends'  Academy.  Richmond,  Jnd. 

44  Have  ordered  enough  for  all  mv  classes  on  the  subject— one  hundred"— From.  Hon.  E.  A. 
Apgar,  State  Supt.  qf  Schools,  New  Jersey. 

*•  Its  author  has  not  gone  to  books  or  to  art.  but  to  Nature,  for  a  key  to  the  best  method  f 
Instructing  children,  and  he  has  obtained  it  triumphantly."-  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  18.  1875. 

14  It  Is  a  gem  of  a  book.*—  From  Wm.  L.  Balentine,  Prest.  Board  qf  Education  Mahonsy 
City,  Pa. 

"  It  is  the  only  good  work  for  beginning  classes.  It  Is  magnificent. "—From  J.  N.  Mansfteld, 
Professor  qf  Natural  Science,  and  Vice  Pre*.  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Mount  Pleasant,  la, 

•*  Please  order  three  dozen  for  me  at  the  earliest  possible  date."  -From  If.  B.  Furness,  Supt. 
of  Public  Schools,  and  Member  of  State  Board  qf  Examiners,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

"So  beautiful  and  Interesting  as  to  insure  the  attention  of  a  large  class  of  curious,  active- 
minded  youth."— From  D.  F.  De  Wo{f,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

44  It  is  by  far  the  best  book  I  have  seen  for  beginners."— Dr.  J.  \Y.  Armstrong,  Pres.  State 
Normal  School,  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 

*4  Would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  it."—  From  John  Hancock,  Supt.  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Dayton,  Ohio. 

•4This  charming  little  book  will,  we  Imagine,  be  immensely  liked  by  young  people."— Amer- 
ican Naturalist,  Salem.  n  \U* 

44  Prof.  Morse  has  caught  something  of  the  very  trick  that  Nature  herself  has  of  teaching— 
never  formally  didactic,  but  always  suggestive,  inviting  further  research,  with  practically  end- 
less treasures  to  display."—  From  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  in  Bod  and  Gun,  Octobers,  1X75.       ■»,« 

44  It  is  a  book  of  the  proper  sort  to  teach  young  people  to  see  and  to  think."— Am.  Agrlcult'st. 

44  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  tbat  this  book  furnishes  by  far  the  best  introduction  to.the 
study  of  zoology  tbat  has  yet  been  published  in  this  country."— National  Teacher. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  this  cbarming  volume  in  terms  of  restrained  moderation.11—  Th* 
Christian  Register.  

Sample  copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  class  use,  will  be  mailed  to 
Teachers  or  School-Officers,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  one-half  price. 

Address  C.  E.  LANE,  Agent, 

117,  State  Street,  Chicago. 


A  CAPITAL  TEXT-BOOL  FOR  THE  CENTENNIAL   YEAR 


POLITICS  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICANS 

By  CHARLES  NORDHOFF. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers. 

School  Edition,  12mo,  Half  Leather,  $1.00. 

IEAD  THESE  MMMEMATiaU. 

From  Hon.  Edward  Searing,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Wis.: 

I  wish  a  copy  of  NordhofTs  "  Politics  for  Young  Americana  "  were  in  tk* 
hands  of  evey  teacher  and  high  school  pupil  in  the  State.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  service  of  training  up  good  citizens. 

From  Dr.  A.  L.  Chapin,  President  Beloit  College: 

I  have  looked  it  ("  Politics  for  Young  Americans,'1)  over  with  much  aalisfac 
tion,  and  judging  from  the  interest  which  my  son,  a  dot  of  18,  takes  in  reading 
and  commenting  on  it,  I  must  think  the  author  has  adapted  his  work  well  to 
the  class  for  whom  It  was  intended.  I  wish  it  might  have  a  circulation  among 
some  of  the  older  Americans  also,  for  there  is  wisdom  in  it  for  them. 

From  Prof.  Robert  Graham,  Oshkosh  Normal  School: 

II  is  admirably  calculated  for  our  schools,  and  fills  a  place  not  occupied  by 
any  text-book  to  my  knowledge.    I  trust  you  may  introduce  it  generally. 

From  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler,  Normal  School  Regent: 

As  a  foundation  and  preparation  for  the  study  of  "Constitutions,"  as  well  at 
for  information  in  the  practical  duties  and  rights  of  citizenship,  it  is  without 
a  rival  in  my  knowledge,  and  is  worthy  of  great  praise. 

From  Prest.  Q.  S.  Albee,  Oshkosh  Normal  School: 

I  believe  this  or  a  very  similar  work  should  be  taught  in. every  school  that 
attempts  to  impart  beyond  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography 
history  and  penmanship. 

The  necessity  imposed  by  law  upon  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin,  is  preparing 
them  to  appreciate  and  wisely  use  such  a  work  as  Mr.  NordhofFs. 

From  Prop.  A.  F.  North,  Pewaukee: 

I  know  no  exercise  in  our  schools  better  calculated  to  make  good  intelligent 
citizens,  than  a  careful  reading  of  "  NordhofTs  Politics.1'    It  should  be  found 
in  the  higher  classes  of  our  common  schools,  and  In  any  grade  of  the  high 
schools. 
From  Prof.  A.  Hardy,  Principal  Milwaukee  High  School: 

The  " Politics"  is  an  excellent  book,  and  we  hope  to  use  it. 
From  Prof.  E.  H.  Merrill,  JRipon  College,  Wis.: 

I  regard  the  work  as  one  of  superior  merit,  and  should  expect  that  it  would 
be  extensively  introduced  into  the  high  schools  and  academies. 
From  Prof.  S.  H.  Carpenter,  Wis.  State  University: 

While  written  primarily  for  the  young,  it  is  also  adapted  to  those  of  riper 
years,  who  have  not  given  particular  attention  to  these  subjects,  and  will  amply 
repay  even  the  maturest  thinker  for  time  spent  in  its  perusal.  Its  style  is  clear 
and  incisive,  and  the  ideas  are  so  presented  as  to  fix  themselves  in  the  mind. 

Specimen  copies  sent  pre-paid  for  fifty  cents. 
J^TLiberal  terms  for  first  introduction.    Address 

W.  J.  BUTTON, 
117  A  1 10  State  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


INTEODXrCTOEY  PRICE  LIST. 


^«T.   H.    BUTLEE   &CO.,| 

**"  Jtfo.  723  Chestnut  Street,  (Philadelphia.  SS 


NOTE 


ia(J3 


This  first  column  of  figures  gives  the  It B TAIL  price. 

The  second  column  give*  the  JA'TH 07J  UC1 IOW price  for  *  first  supply  when  l  _  . 

__      , ,  corresponding  book  of  another  series  /«  use  is  given  in  exchange.  & 

The  third  column  elves  the  IJV1BO&VC1 tOJTvvte*  fox*  first  supply  when  no  A 

corresponding  book  is  given  In  exchange.  W 

A  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  001 MBUCATIOH*  WILL  IE  SENT  IN  APPLICATION.  £. 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


Mitchell's  New  First  Lessons  in  Geography, 
•>  Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography, 
<g  Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography, 
2  Mitcheirs  New  Physical  Geography, 

jg  HISTORIES. 

^  Goodrich's  Amer.  Child's  Pict.  Hist,  of  the  U.  8., 
S  Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States, 
T|  Goodrich's  Parley's  Com.  Sen.  Hist,  of  the  World, 

♦Butler's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States, 

READERS. 


Introduction 

s 

Retail 
Price. 

Price. 

With 

WIth't 

old 

old 

Book. 

Book. 

« 

50 

25 

34 

80  ;       40 

54 

* 

1  80  1      90 

1  20 

1  88     .    94 

1  25 

9 

a 

84 
1  75 
1  75 


42 

88 
88 


1  50        75 


56  T\ 

1  17  §? 
1  17  g 

5 

100$ 


0 
P 


s 


1 

1 

I 


The  New  American  First  Reader, 
The  New  Americun  Second  Reader, 
The  New  American  Third  Reader, 
The  New  American  Fourth  Reader, 
The  New  American  Fifth  Reader 

20 
30 
50 
60 
90 

10 
15 
25  , 
30 
45  : 

14 
20 
34 
40 
60 

SPELLERS. 

The  New  American  Primary  Speller, 
The  New  American  Pronouncing  Speller 

20 
30 

10  , 

15  | 

14 
£0 

GRAMMARS. 

I 

Smith's  English  Grammar, 
Bingham's  English  Grammar, 

56 

84 

28  1 
44  1 

38 
56 

ETYMOLOGY. 

The  Scholar's  Companion,         .... 
Sargent's  School  Etymology,         - 
The  New  American  Etymological  Reader, 
American  Elocutionist.           - 

1  00 

90 

1  50 

1  65 

50  i 
45  : 
75 

83  1 

67 

60 

1  00 

1  05 
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•Obhkosh  Statb  Normal  School,  January  81, 1876.  jfj 

"  BUTLER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  U.  S.  is  just  the  thing  for  onr  schools,  in  type,  JJ: 

matter  and  arrangement.    I  trnst  it  may  have  a  large  circulation  in  our  schools,  as  it  ^ 

most  certainly  deserves.  ROBERT  GRAHAM/'  a 

For  terms  of  introduction,  address  X 

HI.  B.  KEEGAN,  457 12th  St.,  Chicago,  7* 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL,  SERIES. 

The  Best  Books  at  the  Lowest  Pvii 

McGuffey's  Readers  and  Speller,  Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies,  Hepb«rn'«  Rhetoric, 

Harvey's  Readers  and  Speller,  Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship,  Pmneo  s  Compo?  Itioa, 

Ray's  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  Venable's  U.  S.  History,  Event's  Geometry, 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics.  Eclectic  Classical  Series,  Norton  s  Physics, 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics.    Duffefs  French  Method,        m  Brown  $  Physiology. 

Harvey's  Language  Lessons,  Andrews's  Constitution  of  U.  S.,  Schyler  s  Logic, 

Harvey's  English  Grammars.  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners,  Thaiheimer  s  Histories. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  Prioe-Lists  to  any  address. 


NOW  READY. 

PAYNE'S  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

Chapter  on  School  Supervision.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Superintend- 
ence; Grading;  Arranging  Course  of  Study;  Preparation  and  Us.  of 
Blanks,  Records  and  Reports;  Examinations  for  Promotions,  etc 
12  mo.,  216  pp.    Price  SI. 25. 

This  is  the  first  and  only  work  ever  published  on  the  Art  of  School  Su- 
pervision. It  is  invaluable  to  Boaras  of  Education,  Superintendem* 
Principals  and  Teachers,  and  is  a  complete  text-book  for  Students  in 
Normal  and  other  schools  who  are  preparing  for  school  work. 

HARVEY'S  LAHQUAQE  LESSONS. 

Prices:    Retail,  30  cento;  Introduction  and  Sample  Cony,  22  cento;  Exchange,  1*  cento. 

"  It  hits  the  mark  exactly.    In  my  opinion  it  has  no  equal."  -SUP'T  Roberts,  RochetUr,  Jfi«* 

44  The  best  yet  published.  Harvey  has  struck  the  *  lead.    — Scp't  Waller,  Lima*  O. 

'*  The  very  book  we  need  Id  our  primary  schools.  The  works  on  composition  aim  too  blgn.  Hd- 
erto  I  have  seen  nothing  that  comes  down  to  the  comprehension  of  children."  — G.  M.  COLVi5,£*l 
Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 

44  It  seems  just  the  thing  so  long  needed  for  both  teacher  and  pupil."— P.  R.  Corntttt,  SmpH  Gr*r 
eon  Co.,  Ky. 

'•  I  regard  it  as  the  *  one  thing  needful'  in  our  public  schools.  A  perfect  gem.'1  A.  K.  Till, 
Bvp't  Barton  Co.,  Ky. 

41  Admirable.  I  have  seen  nothing  more  simple  and  satisfactory  for  the  first  years  of  training  hi 
the  English  Language."-  Srp'T TARBELL,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 

44  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  What  we  need  so  badly  in  primary  department!  n 
graded  and  systematic  work."— J  NO.  M.  McGee,  Hup't  Brown  Co.*  Jnd. 

I  "  regard  it  an  inva'uable  text-book  for  young  would-be  grammarians  in  primary  departmeott."- 
HON.  R.  M.  Ll/SHER.  Agent  Peabody  Fund.  La. 

44  Just  what  I  have  wanted  for  a  long  time.  These  lessons  are  adapted  to  the  very  Mtt'e  ones,  an! 
not  only  grammarians  but  teachers  fail  here ;  but  with  the  be  p  of  this  little  book  I  think  I  snail  te 
able  to  make  grammar  an  interesting  and  pleasant  study  for  my  little  class  before  they  are  awartat 
it.— R.  Crawford  Xorth  East,  Pa. 

44  An  admirable  little  book,  and  its  proper  use  is  well  calcu'ated  to  make  the  studv  of  grammar  in- 
teresting and  profitable  to  the  beginner/'— Tiios.  B.  Lane,  Supt.  Matthews  Co..  Va. 

44  The  attractive  style  of  the  work  renders  it  a  delight  all  the  way  through/*— F.  J.  ASHBTE5, 
W.  Union,  W.   Va. 

"  Have  read  Harvey's  Language  Lessons  carefully,  and  must  say  I  consider  It  by  far  tae  best  vat 
on  the  subject  for  beginners  I  have  seen."— D.  P.  Powers,  Co.  Supt.,  ScottsvilU.  Pa. 

"  The  method  is  a  happy  way  of  teaching  children  the  use  of  words,  and  to  express  thought  1b  u 
easy  and  natural  manner."-  J.  A.  Mitchell,  Supt.  London  Tenn. 

"  It  is  what  I  have  long  considered  the  one  thing  needful  in  the  school -room."— C.  W.  AajtSTBOXC, 
Supt.,  Warwick  Co..  I  rid. 

4*  I  pronounce  Harvey's  Language  Lessons /A  <»  book  needed  for  beginners.  It  can  not  ndl  to  in- 
terest, while  it  instructs  "— wm.  Algeo,  Ou*/ey's  Gap,  W.  Va.,  late  Co.  Supt. 

44 1  think  it  superior  to  any  other  work  I  have  seen  on  the  same  subject."— A.  C.  CRorcH,  £i*f- 
Newburg,  lud. 

44 1  am  ready  to  pronounce  it  the  best  of  any  I  have  seen."— Geo.  A.  Robertson,  Principal  Bleem- 
fold  Academy,  Ohio. 

WILSON,  HINKLE&CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  Nm  York. 


VERY  YEAR,  as  it  rolls  by,  witnesses,  in  this 
trad  of  invention,  many  improvements  in  arti- 
cles of  household  comfort.  But  nothing  has 
yet  been  developed  which  contributes  more  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  average  man 
1 1 1  in  the  well-known 

*|artfwd"  |oYB&  fire  |attww. 

The  proprietors  of  this  original  and  useful 
mention,  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  ex- 
use  in  perfecting  It  from  year  to  year— until 
76  witnesses,  in  the  various  lines  of  the 
impany's  goods,  the  embodiment  of  all  the 
really  valuable  improvements  which  eight 
its  of  successful  manufacturing  have  devel- 
oped from  any  source. 

IT  IS  EASILY  DISTINGUISHED 

the  imitations  by  the  handsome  wire  cords  woven  into  the  close 
double  weave  fabric,,  at  intervals  of  about  six  inches. 

(tar  Improved  Adjustable  Mattress  for  1876 

is  the  Bed  of  Beds — par  excellence.  The  public  are  cautioned  against 
Infringing  Imitations,  advertised  as  "An  Improvement  over  all  others,'* 
'•  The  Best,"  and  kindred  superlatives. 


from 
mesh 


Our  wire  fabric  exceeds  in  irright,  utrtngth  and  ttastirity  any  of  the  "so 
called**  woven  wire  mattresses.  Our11  Double  Weaving"  produces  a 
mesh  f.™<i!tf  Ueieea*  dkm  as  that  of  any  other  mattress.  It  is  the  mtty  mattress 
in  I  lie  market  wherein  "triple  1]  or  *l  quadruple  "  weaving  is  uaed  to  sus- 
tain extraordinarily  heavy  persons,  or  couples  of  very  unequal  weight. 
Our  device  for  regulating  the  tension  is  the  neatest  and  most  effective  in  use. 

Our  lone  tried  goods  are  Absolutely  the  Best,  and  fully  warranted. 
At  our  salesrooms,  Nos.  152  and  153,  Michigan  Avenue  (opp.  the  Expo 
sition,)  a  large  stock  of  the  various  lines  of  our  goods  is  kept  on  hand, 
and  will  be  cheerfully  shown  by  attentive  salesmen.  Any  article  of  our 
manufacture  will  be  sold  singly  at  our  retail  price.  You  are  cordially 
invited  to  call  and  examine,     lours  Respectfully, 

Woven  Wire  Mattress  Co. 

WILLIAM  A.  LeROW,  Manager, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Oshkosh,  Spring  Term  opens  Tuesday,  March  28. 
Whitewater,  "  "  «  April  2. 

Rlyer  Falls,    "  "  "  April  18. 

Platteville      "  «  "  April  25. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION". 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regulation 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representatives  is 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which  sat 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President  sad 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the  nomi- 
nation shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such  candi- 
dates may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodflj 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  cer- 
tificate setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  snci 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board. 

3.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  ii 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  History  aad 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  School 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  as  tie 
President  may  lequire  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  subscribing  to 
following  declaration : 

I, -,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  this 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  such 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

The  Terms  of  Hoard  at  each  locality  are  moderate. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 

President  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville.    President  Oliver  Aret,  at  Whitewater. 
President  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh.    President  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River  Falls. 


The  National  Series. 

^PHIS  SERIES,  numbering  nearly  400  volumes,  is  the  most  extensive,  the  most 

±    complete  in  every  branch  of  instruction,  the  most  uniformly  excellent,  and  the 

-most  universally  popular  Series  of  School  and  College  Text-Books  ever  issued  by  a 

single  publishing  house.    It  includes  among  others  the  following: 


Standard  Books  of  Motional  Series. 

Parker  6  Watson's  National  Readers. 
Parker  ft  Watson's  National  Spellers. 


Newest  Books  of  National  Series. 

Watson's  Independeat  Readers. 
Watson's  Independent  Spellere. 
Monielth's  Independent  Geography. 


Montettb  A  JlcNally's  Geographies. 

Dairies*  Complete  Mathematics  j        Peck's  Short  Arithmetics. 

Clark's  English  Grammars.  Clark's  Brief,  and  Normal  Grammar. 

Emma  Wiiiard's  Histories.  I        Barnes's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States. 

Beers's  Round-hand  Penmanship.  Steele's  14  Weeks  Course  in  each  Science. 

Peck's  Ganot's  Philosophy.  I        Wood's  Botanist  and  Florist. 

Jarvls's  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health.  Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy. 

Porter's  Chemistries.  I       Worm  an' s  French  Echo. 

Wood's  Botanies.  ]        Worm  an*  s  German  Series. 

Cleveland's  Compendlnms  of  Literature.  i        Searing's  Virgil's  jBneld. 

Pujol's  French  Course.  Jepson*8  Music  Readers. 

Chapman's  American  Drawing.  I        Folsom's  Logical  Book-keeping. 

The  whole  crowned  by  the  unique  collection  of  professional  manuals  known  as 

THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  LIBRARY. 

In  30  volumes,  headed  by  Page's  *'  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 
A  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  all  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co.'s  Publications  will  be  sent 
free  to  the  address  of  any  Teacher  or  School  Officer  applying  for  it. 

The  ••  National  Teachers'  Monthly"  commands  in  Its  editor  and  contributors  the  best  profes- 
sional talent  the  country  affords.    Subscription,  $1.00  per  annum. 

A.  S.  BARNES  d  COMPANY,  Educational  Publishers, 

111  &  113  William  Street,  113  &  115  State  Street,  112  Camp  Street, 

NEW  TORI.  0HICA00.  HEWSRLEAHS. 


*£#$#£& g  *f  Wfatt**!** 


This  institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments  : 

00LLEQE  OF  ARTS. 

Five  Departments.    General  Science.  Agriculture,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  Military  Science. 

00LLEQE  If  LETTEIS. 

Two  Departments.    ANCIENT  CLAS8ICAL  Department,  In  which  the  course  of  study  Is  equivalent 
to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country. 

MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SIB-FRESHMER  ORIBSL 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  University. 

LAW  S0H0SL 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  the  Assay- 
ing of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  Allegnanies. 

A  (IAHTITATIVE  LABSRATORY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  Depart- 
ment* of  Science. 

LIBRARIES. 
are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES. 

THE  6NRRERT  EXPENSES 
are  less  than  in  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.    One  student  from  each  Assembly  district,  and  all 
graduates  of  graded  schools  of  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TIITIBR. 

The  institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Professors  and  Teach- 
ers, and  is,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 
For  further  Information,  apply  to  JOHN  B  ASCOM, 

M  ADISON,  June  X  J875.  PreHdsnt. 


THE 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

RAIL^WTAY, 

IS  THE  VERY  BEST  ROUTE  TO 
CHICAGO,  NEW    YORK,  NEW    ENG£AN1>,  THE   CANADA^ 
and  all  EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  POINTS. 


It  is  the  only  Northwestern  Line  connecting  in  same  depot  in  Chicago 
with  any  of  the  great  Eastern  or  Southern  Lines,  and  is  the  most  con- 
veniently located  with  reference  to  reaching  any  Depot,  Hotel  or  Place  of 
business  in  that  city. 

Chicago  Depot: — Corner  Canal  and  West  Madison  Sts.  Horse  Cars 
and  Stage  Lines  for  all  parts  of  the  City,  constantly  passing. 

Chicago  City  Office: — 61  and  63  Clark  Street. 


This  is  the  only  line  via  Milwaukee  to  Chicago,  and  the  only  line  to  St 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  through  the  valley  of  the 

TURNER,  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER, 

famous  for  its  grand  scenery;  or,  via  Prairie  du  Chien  and  the  splendid 
country  of 

Northern  Iowa  and  Central  Minnesota. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  MADISON. 

EASTERN  TRAINS: 

LEAVE.  ARRIVE. 

Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Express    -        -        -        1:50  a.  m.         1:45  a.  m. 

u  "  ...    7:30  a.m.        6:10  p.m. 

fc "  11:00  a.m.        9:45  p.m. 

WESTERN  TRAINS. 

LEAVE.  ARRIVE. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Express  -        -        1:55  a.m.        1:40  a.m. 

Prairie  du  Chien  Express  -      '  -        -        -    6:30  p.  m.       10:50  a.  m. 

MADISON  AND  PORTAGE  LINE, 
For  Sparta,   La  Crosse,  Winona,  and  River  Towns,  to   St.  Paul   and 

Minneapolis: 
Leave  3:15  p.  m.  Arrive  10:05  a.  m. 


This  road  is  provided  with  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for  safety  and 
comfort  in  cars;  with  steel  rail  track,  heavy  gravel  ballast,  and  ample 
movtie  power. 

A.  V.  H.  CARPENTER, 

I*  I>.  STONE,  Agent,  Madison.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent 
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Have  You  Seen  Them? 
SHELDON'S  READERS. 

A  NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  SERIES, 
cPrepcureAl   by  tprof.   E.  j£.    SHELDON, 

,3P*lT»«i1ya  of  «t«.ta ITiii  inal  ■cTiciol.  < 


PUBLISHED  BY 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.Y. 

SUPEKBLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH   OVER  260  ENGRAVINGS 
FROM    ORIGINAL   DESIGNS. 


SHELDON'S  PRIMER.  64  pp.,  -  -  -  Pria.  20c. 
SHELDON'S  FIRST  READER,  80  pp..  -  -  "  25c. 
SHELDON'S  SECOND  READER.  192  pp..  -  -  "  60c. 
SHELDON'S  THIRD  READER,  224  pp..  -  -  "  76c. 
SHELDON'S  FOURTH  READER.  820  pp..  -  '  -  "  81.25 
SHELDON'S  FIFTH  READER.     432  pp.        -       -       1.50 

ADOPTED  FOR  USE,  in  whole  or  in  part,  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 

NEW  YORK, 

BROOKLYN, 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

ELIZABETH,  N.  T. 

MANCHESTER,  IOWA. 
BATH,  ME. 

mC..  OTC,  JBC» 

Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as  "  THE  BEST  "  by 

J.  W.  ARMSTRONG.  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Fredotria,  N.  Y. 
J.  H.  HOOSE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Courtland.  N.  Y. 

M.  McVICAR,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
CHAS.  D.  McLEAN,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
WM.  J.  MILNE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  B.  BUCKHAM,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ALSO  BECOMMBNDBD   BY 

SEVENTEEN   PRINCIPALS  OF  BROOKLYN  SCHOOLS! 

AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  EDUCATORS. 


Copies  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  examination  or  introduction,  on  receipt 
of  two-thirds  retail  price. 

THOMAS  OHAWT.HB, 

Care  Haolxv  Brothers,  Booksellers, 

[See  next  page.]  63  k  65  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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Tcnney '•  Elements  of  Zoology,  (new) Prito  $f  *f  • 


CD 
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Standard  Text*B©aksu 


PUBLISHED  BY 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 


^      GUYOT'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY:  Small  quarto,  folly  illustrated.  Price,     75c 
2?      GUYOT'S  NEWTNTERMEDIA TE  GEOGRAPHY.  Quarto,  fully  T         "      ~ 


e§  OTTYOTS  GEOGRAPHIES. 

FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS, 

rilluK ,      ,„_ 

'  fflus.    M      $1.50 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
**      GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Royal  quarto,  elegantly  illustrated 
^*  with  100  cuts  and  38  maps,  of  which  6  are  double  page  maps.  134  pages.  Price,    $e^a$ 

g     '.  INDEPENDENT    BOOKS.  s 

-j      GUYOT'S  INTRODUCTION.    Admirably  fitted  to  be  a  text  book  for  oral  g 

•fc  lessons,    x  18  pages, Price,    $i.oo 

^      GUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY "  *jom 

OUYOTS  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  This  is  Guyot's last  and 

best  book,for  Normal  Schools  and  High  Schools.  Maps  &  text  entirely  new,    M         swot 

FELTER  S   ARITHMETICS. 

FILTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  The  most  popular  ever  published.  Price,      30c 

FELTER'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC, **         ioc.  >< 

_      FILTER'S  NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.      By  S.  *H.  Peabody.  «* 

k.  An  entirely  new  book, *    $&«o  "^ 

^  This  is  the  only  series  of  Arithmetics  in  which  mental  and  written  exer-  *• 

X  cises  are  successfully  combined  throughout.  ^ 

S  HADLETS    GRAMMARS.  | 

%      HADLEY'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.    An  Intuodoctiok  to  the  study  ^ 

^  of  English  Grammar.      Treats  practically  punctuation,  use  of  capitals, 

■*"n  ition -writing,  letter  writing  and  correction  of  errors  in  speech . . .  Price,     60c 


HADLEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    Designed  for  an  advanced  course. . 

These  books  teach  the  science  of  the  language  through  the  use  of  it, 
rather  than  the  use  of  the  language  through  the  science  of  it. 


Williams  to  Soutlierland's  Patent 
Copy  Books. 

5s     PRIMARY  SERIES,  FIVE  BOOKS Price,  10c  each.       2 

^      ADVANCED  SERIES,  THREE  BOOKS, "     15c  each.      £ 

Ve*4  Foster's  Series  of  Drawing"  Books.    & 

The  only  books  on  the  subject  used  by  the  English  add  Irish  National  Schools- 
Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York Price,  15c  per  book. 

COOLEY'S  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

COOLEY'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,. Price,       75c 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY "    $1.00 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY *      1.50 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY, *»      1.00         o5 

W      COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  CHEMISTRY *•      i.«S         3 

g      COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY,  (in  preparation.)  9 
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S         TENNEYS  NATURAL  HISTORIES. 

TENNERS  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS, Price,  $ax» 

^      TENNEY'S  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY M         3.00 

«jjfc  These  books  are  illustrated  with  over  500  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  inimsls 

§  HENRY  N.  DAY'S  WORKS.  § 

DAY'S  YOUNG  COMPOSER,. Price,  $1.00  § 

DAY'S  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, ••         1.50  "" 

DAY'S  ART  OF  DISCOURSE "         1.50  3. 

DAY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC M         1.59  §" 

DAY'S  ENGLISH   LITERATURE, •*        s.*s  § 

§ 

_ "The  most  of  the  above  books  are  new,  fresh,  and  up  with  the  times,  and  we  cordially      9 

invite  educators  to  compare  them  with  others.    Sent  for  examination  or  introduction  oan-      £• 
ceipt  of  two»rhlrds  retail  price,  and  for  exchange  at  one-half  retail  price. 
For  circulars,  catalogues  and  books,  address 

Thomas  Charles, 

Care  Hadlvt  Broths**,  Booksellers,  63  &  63  Washington  St,  CHICAGO. 
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THE  JOURNAL  "1876." 

»♦  • 

With  the  January  number,  the  Journal  of  Education  entered 
upon  its  Sixth  Volume  in  the  present  series,  it  having  been  revived  in 
January,  1871. 

For  the  coming  year,  and  thereafter,  the  Journal  will  exhibit  many 
improvements;  it  will  be  furnished  with  a  new  engraved  and  tasteful 
cover,  will  be  issued  in  the  usual  magazine  style  with  uncut  leaves, 
whicn  is  much  better  for  binding,)  and  inside  will  be  found  more 
legible  type,  more  variety  of  matter,  more  original  articles,  we  hope, 
and  especially  a  greater  number  of  general  and  local  items  of  informa- 
tion. 

The  Official  Department  will  be  continued,  in  an  abridged  and  mod- 
ified form.  Important  questions  will  be  answered,  and  synopses  of 
some  of  the  more  important  decisions  of  the  State  Superintendent,  and 
of  the  Supreme  Court  (touching  school  matters),  will  also  be  given. 

The  Editorial  Department  will  aim  to  discuss  timely  and  important 
topics,  anil'  especially  the  improvements  needed  in  our  system  of  Com- 
mon Schools.  The  interests  of  other  schools  and  of  higher  education 
will  not  be  overlooked. 

The  price  of  the  Journal  will  be  reduced  so  as  to  bring  it  within 
the  reach  of  all.     The  following  is  the  scale  adopted: 

One  Copy, $i.jo  in  advance ',  including  -postage. 

Two  Copies, $2.10  in  advance,  including  postage. 

Three  Copies, $j  00  in  advance,  including  postage. 

Any  larger  number,  paid  for  in  advance,  at  the  same  rate  as  per 
three  copies.  Single  subscriptions,  after  three  months,  $1.25;  after 
.,six  months,  $1.50.  Please  remember  these  conditions,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

Subscriptions  for  less  than  one  year,  10  cents  a  month,  in  advance. 
The  January  No.  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents,  and  if  a  further 
subscription  is  ordered,  that  amount  may  be  deducted. 

Wj^onot  propose  to  go  into  the  business  of  offering  premiums  of 
I  cfo^^^^^kin  rings,  etc.,  to  our  subscribers,  having  neither  time 
no^^^^^^K  We  propose  to  send  them  simply  the  Journal,  at  the 
1ow«J|^|Pk  rate.  We  ask  all  teachers  and  school  officers  to  aid  us 
by  theirsuDScriptions,  by  their  exertions,  and  by  their  contributions  to 
our  columns,  in  sustaining  a  "Journal  of  Education"  that  shall  be  a 
credit  to  the  State. 

SEARING  &  PRADT, 
Madison,  Jan.,  1876.  Editors  and  Publishers. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Oshkosh,  Spring  Term  opens  Tuesday,  March  28. 
Whitewater,  "  "  «  April  2. 

Kiver  Falls,    "  "  "  April  18. 

Platteville      "  "  "  April  25. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regulation? 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representatives  ic 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which  any 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President  aa^ 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the  nomi 
nation  shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such  candi 
dates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodilr 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  e*r 
tificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  sact 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Seat 
tary  of  the  Board. 

3.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Nonn*! 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  ia 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  History  and 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Norma]  School 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  as  the 
President  may  lequire  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  subscribing  to 
following  declaration : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  ihe 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  bj'  the  Presi 
dent  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  «ch 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deaontd. 

■  -       '•■ 
The  Terms  of  Hoard  at  each  locality  are  mod4i*&tm4*-*- " 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  lilliljljutff  &** 

Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 

President  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville.    President  Oltver  Arey,  at  Whitewater. 

President  George  S  Albee,  at  Oshkosh.    President  VV.  P.  Parker,  at  River  Falls. 


JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

A  MIHTIFIC  AW  MMLAR  TREASON  IF  (MWIEDK, 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  MAPS,  PLANS  &  ENGRAVINGS. 


We  have  just  bad  the  pleasure  of  examining  the  first  and  second  volumes  of 
"Johnson's  New  Universal  Cyclopaedia,"  a  scientific  and  popular  treasury  of 
useful  knowledge,  illustrated  with  maps,  plans  and  engravings,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  in  pronouncing  it  one  of  the  greatest  literary  productions  of  the  age. 
In  looking  over  the  title  page,  the  first  names  to  attract  our  attention  are  those 
of  the  editors-in-chief,  President  Barnard,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
and  Arnold  Guyot,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  College  of 
New  Jersey,  supported  and  aided  by  twenty. seven  associate  and  five  assistant 
editors,  each  gentleman  being  of  the  highest  order  of  talent  in  his  profession, 
among  whom  we  find  such  names  as  Woolsey  and  Trowbridge,  of  Yale; 
Dwight,  Parker  and  Newbury,  of  Columbia ;  Gray,  of  Harvard  and  Seeley,  of 
Amherst.  The  work  also  has  numerous  contributions  from  writers  of  distin- 
guished eminence  in  every  department  of  letters  and  science  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe.  There  are  in  these  two  volumes  3,500  pages,  and  nearly 
40,000  subjects  treated,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  special  article  will  be  found 
the  name  of  the  person  who  wrote  it,  thus  securing  personal  responsibility. 
All  the  latest  and  reliable  facts  and  statistics  are  given  in  the  smallest  space 
compatible  with  accuracy  and  completeness,  and  a  rigid  econemy  of  room  is 
secured  by  persistant  avoidance  of  redundance  of  words,  and  a  positive  rejec- 
tion of  all  conjecture  and  opinion.. 

It  is  not  a  wordy  booh  but  one  of  clear  ideas  and  fresh  facts,  condensed  under  hy- 
draulic pressure. 

In  looking  over  the  agent's  subscription  book,  we  were  pleased  to. see  a  long 
list  of  our  most  prominent  and  influential  citizens.  We  hope  those  of  our  cit- 
izens who  have  not  already  subscribed  for  this  valuable  work,  will  not  permit 
this  opportunity  to  pass  without  getting  the  series.  There  is  not  a  person  on 
the  face  of  the  earth;  who  reads  even  a  newspaper  or  goes  into  society  who 
does  not  feel  the  pressing  need  of  such  a  work.  In  all  the  various  professions, 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  conversation  within  the  family  circle,  and  outside 
of  it,  important  questions  are  constantly  springing  up  in  the  mind,  which  no 
person,  whether  well  informed  or  not,  can  possibly  always  answer  correctly; 
therefore  such  a  work  is  in  every  family,  and  in  every  office,  a  necessity  as  well 
'  as  a  luxury,  and  every  one  can  get  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  from  it,  upon 
almost  every  conceivable  subject,  all  in  the  smallest  possible  compass,  and  at  a 
price  which  places  the  work  within  the  reach  of  nearly  every  family. 

The  work  will  not  exceed  four  volumes,  including  the  appendix. 

Below  will  be  found  some  testimonials  from  some  of  our  prominent  citizens: 

Madison,  December  13, 1875. 
I  have  examined  with  some  care  the  first  volume  of  Johnson's  New  Univer- 
sal Cyclopaedia,  and  am  prepared  to  express  my  cordial  approval  of  both  its 
general  scope  and  the  faithful  character  of  its  execution  in  details.  In  the 
number  of  its  articles,  the  clearness,  accuracy  and  satisfactory  length  of  its 
definitions  and  explanations,  its  fine  mechanical  execution  and  its  comparative 
cheapness,  this  Cyclopaedia  is  without  a  rival  in  the  English  lauguage.  As  a 
popular  work  of  reference,  it  must  immediately  win  for  itself,  by  its  great  and 
obvious  merits,  a  national  reputation  and  use. 

Edward  Searing,  SupH  Public  Instruction. 
I  heartily  concur  in  the  above  endorsement. 

S.  Shaw,  City  SupH  of  Schools. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Publishers, 

!N"ew  York. 

R.  B.  WILLIAMS,  General  Agent  for  Wisconsin.  Madison,  Wis. 


OF^rfc' 

VERY  YEAtt.  a*  it  rolls  by,  witnesses,  in  this 
land  of  invention,  many  improvements  in  at  ti- 
des of  household  comfort.  But  nothing  has 
«*  yet  been  developed  which  contributes  more  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  average  man 
than  the  well-known 

"gutiNi"  f  wa  fin  gi&tnif. 

The  proprietors  of  this  original  and  usvful 
invention,  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  ex- 
pense in  perf  c.in^  it  from  year  to  year — until 
1876  witnesses  in  the  various  lines  of  the 
Company's  goods,  the  embodiment  of  all  the 
really  valuable  improvements  which  eijhi 
gear*  of  successful  manufacturing  have  devel 
oped  from  any  source. 

IT  IS  EASILY  DISTINGUISHED 

from  the  imitations  by  the  handsome  wire  cords  woven  into  the  close 
mesh  double  weave  fabric,  at  intervals  of  about  six  inches. 

Our  Improved  Adjustable  Mattress  for  1876 

is  the  Bed  of  Beds — par  exc*lleiicj.  T'.\e  public  are  cautioned  against 
Infringing  Imita  ions,  advertised  a-*  uAn  Improvement  over  all  others," 
'•The  Best,"  and  kindred  supeilatives. 


* 


Our  wire  fabric  exceeds  in  weight ,  strength  and  elasticity  my  of  the  "so  ; 
called"  woven  wire  mattresses.  Our  "Double  Weaving"  produces  a  i 
mesh  exactly  ttcice qs  close  as  that  of  any  other  mattress.  It  is  i\\i>  only  matt re>s  I 
in  the  market  wherein  ''triple"  or  "quadruple"  weaving  is  u>ed  to  sus-  j 
tain  exTiordinarily  heavy  persons,  or  couples  of  very  unequal  weight,  j 
Our  device  for  regulating  the  tension  'h  the  neatest  and  most  iff /dive  in  use.  j 

Our  long  tried  goods  ar«*  Absolutely  the  Best,  and  fully  warranted,  j 
At  our  salesrooms,  Nos.  152  and  153.  Michigan  Avenue  ("pp.  the  Expo  I 
sit  ion.)  a  largu  stock  of  the  various  lines  of  our  goods  is  kept  on  hand,  j 
and  will  be  cheerfully  shown  by  attentive  salesmen.  Any  article  of  our; 
manufacture'  will  be  sold  singly  at  our  retail  price.  You  are  cordially  j 
invited  to  call  and  examine.    Yours  Respectfully,  \ 


|SW:< 


Woven  Wire  Mattress  Co. 

WILLIAM  A.  LkROW,  Manager. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


anager.    J[ 
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INTRODUCTORY  PRICE  UST. 


I 


JVo.  723  Chestnut  Street,  (Philadelphia. 


BTJTLEE   &CO.,| 

S= 

i 

o 
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NOTE 


This  first  column  of  figures  gives  the  HE  TAIL  price. 

The  second  column  gives  the  WTHOJiUVI  1 OA* price  for  a  flr*l  supply  when  a 

corresponding  book  or  another  series  in  use  is  given  in  exchange. 
The  third  column  elves  the  IJVlltOVUCZ  iOJVV*\<&  for  iftrtt  supply  when  no 

corresponding  book  is  given  in  exchange. 

A  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  OUR  POILICATIOIS  WILL  IE  SEIT  01  APPLICATION 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


8 


OB 
4? 
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5 
t 

i 
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Mitchell's  New  First  Lessons  in  Geography, 
.Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography, 
Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography, 
Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geography, 

HISTORIES. 

Goodrich's  Amer.  Child's  Pict.Hist.  of  the  U.  S., 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States, 
Goodrich's  Parley's  Com.  Sch.  Hist,  of  the  World, 

♦Butler's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States, 

READERS. 

The  New  American  First  Reader, 
The  New  American  Second  Reader, 
The  New  American  Third  Reader, 
The  New  American  Fourth  Reader, 
The  New  American  Fifth  Reader 

SPELLERS. 

The  New  American  Primary  Speller, 
The  New  American  Pronouncing  Speller 

GRAMMARS. 

Smith's  English  Grammar,         .... 
Bingham's  English  Grammar, 

ETYMOLOGY. 

The  Scholar's  Companion,         .... 
Sargent's  School  Etymology,         - 
The  New  American  Etymological  Reader, 
American  Elocutionist,  • 


Retail 
Price. 


50 

80 

1  80 

1  88 


20 
30 
50 
60 
»0 
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Book. 
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40 
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♦Ohhkosii  State  Normal  School,  January  81, 1876.  »^ 

"  BUTLER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  U.  8.  ie  just  the  thing  for  our  schools,  in  type,  2 

matter  and  arrangement.    I  trust  it  may  have  a  large  circulation  in  our  schools,  as  it  " 

most  certainly  deserves.                                                              ROBERT  GRAHAM."  A 

For  term*  of  introduction,  address  ^ 

M.  B.  KKBOAN,  457  12th  St  ,  Cbtcaffo,  ^ 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

The  Best  Books  at  the  Lowest  Prices 

McGuffey's  Readers  ami  Speller,  Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies,  Hepburn's  Rhetoric, 

Harvey's  Readers  and  Speller.  Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship,  Pinneo's  Composition, 

Ray's  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  Yenable's  U.  S.  History,  Evans's  Geometry, 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics,  Eclectic  Classical  Series,  Norton  s  Physics, 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics.    Duffet's  French  Method,  Brown's  Physiology, 

Harvey's  Language  Lessons,  Andrews's  Constitution  of  U.  S.,  Schvler  s  Logic 

Harvey's  English  Grammars.  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners,  Thafheimef  s Histories. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  Prioe-Liats  to  any  address. 


NOW  READY. 

PAYNE'S  SCHOOL  SUPERYISIQN. 

Chapter  on  School  Supervision.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Superintend- 
ence; Grading;  Arranging  Course  of  Study;  Preparation  and  Usivof 
Blanks,  Records  and  Reports;  Examinations  for  Promotions,  etc. 
12  mo.,  216  pp.     Price  SI. 25. 

This  is  the  first  and  only  work  ever  published  on  the  Art  of  School  Su- 
pervision. It  is  invaluable  to  Boards  of  Education,  SuperintemlenU, 
Principals  and  Teachers,  and  is  a  complete  text-book  for  Students  in 
Normal  and  other  schools  who  are  preparing  for  school  work. 


HABVBTS  LANQVAQI LSSSOVS. 

Prices*    Retail,  80  cents;  Imtrod action  and  Sample  Copy,  22  cents;  Exchange,  15  cents. 

•'  It  hits  the  mark  exactly.    In  my  opinion  it  has  no  #ffwa/."— 8UPT  Roberts,  Rochester*  Mi**. 

44  The  best  yet  published.  Harvey  has  struck  the  *  lead.'"— SUP'T  Waller,  Lima*  0. 

*'  The  very  book  we  need  Id  our  primary  schools.  The  works  on  composition  aim  too  high.  HinV 
erto  I  have  seen  nothing  that  comes  down  to  the  comprehension  of  children."  —  G.  M.  Colvin,  Supt 
Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 

14 It  seems  just  the  thing  so  long  needed  for  both  teacher  and  pupil."— F.  R.  CoRNETT,  Sup't  Gt+f- 
son  Co.,  Ky. 

"I  regard  it  as  the  'one  thing  needful*  in  our  public  schools.  A  perfect  gem."  A.  K.  WZAT, 
Sup't  Barton  Co.,  Ky. 

**  Admirable.  I  have  seen  nothing  more  simple  and  satisfactory  for  the  first  years  of  training  in 
the  English  Language." -Sup't  Tarbell.  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 

"  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  What  we  need  so  badly  in  primary  departments  is 
graded  and  systematic  work."— JNO.M.  McGee,  Sup't  Brown  Co.,  Ind. 

I %t  regard  it  an  invaluable  text-book  for  young  would-be  grammarians  in  primary  department*."— 
HON.  R.  M.  LUSHER.  Agent  Peabody  Fund.  La. 

"  Just  what  I  have  wanted  for  a  long  time.  These  lessons  are  adapted  to  the  very  little  ones,  awl 
not  only  grammarians  but  teachers  fall  here ;  but  with  the  help  of  this  little  book  I  think  I  snail  te 
able  to  make  grammar  an  interesting  and  pleasant  study  for  my  little  class  before  they  are  aware  of 
it.— R.  Crawford.  North  East,  Pa. 

"  An  admirable  little  book,  and  its  proper  use  is  well  calcu'ated  to  make  the  study  of  grammar  ia- 
terestlng and  profitable  to  the  beginner/'— Thos.  B.  Lane,  Supt.  Matthews  Co.,  Ta. 

"The  attractive  style  of  the  work  renders  it  a  delight  all  the  way  through,"— F.  J.  ASHBCRN, 
W.  Union,  W.  Va. 

**  Have  read  Harvey's  Language  Lessons  carefully,  and  must  say  I  consider  it  by  far  the  best  wort 
on  the  subject  for  beginners  I  have  seen."— D.  P.  Powers,  Co.  Supt.,  Scottsville,  Pa. 

"  The  method  is  a  happy  way  of  teaching  children  the  use  of  words,  and  to  express  thought  in  ait 
easy  and  natural  manner."— J.  A.  Mitchell,  Supt.  London  Tenn. 

"  It  is  what  I  have  long  considered  the  one  thing  needful  in  the  school -room."— C.  W.  ARMSTRONG, 
Supt.,  Warwick  Co.,  Ind. 

**  I  pronounce  Harvey's  Language  Lessons  the  book  needed  for  beginners.  It  can  not  nil  to  In- 
terest, while  it  Instructs ."— Wm.  Algeo,  Ousley's  Gap,  W.  Va.,  late  Co.  Supt. 

"  I  think  it  superior  to  any  other  work  I  have  seen  on  the  same  subject."— A.  C.  Crouch,  Svpt- 
Nevoburg,  Ind. 

"  I  am  ready  to  pronounce  it  the  best  of  any  I  have  seen."— Geo.  A.  ROBERTSON,  Principal  Bloom- 
Aeld  Academy,  Ohio. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


Jfew  and    Valuable  School  $ooks. 


.American  -Ciducational  Keaders. 

COMPLETE  IN  FIVE  BOOKS,  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL, 

THE  CHEAPEST,  THE  BEST  GRADED  and 

THE  MOST  DURABLE,  THE  BEST. 

THE  WHOLE  SERIES  COSTS  ONLY  $3.05- 

RETAIL  PRICES. 

FIRST  READER,  -  -  -  -  -      64  pages.    Price,  25  cents 

SECOND  READER,     -  -  •  -  -  ^      » 

THIRD  READER,  .... 

FOURTH  READER     - 

FIFTH  READER,  -  - 
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40 

176 
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50 

240 
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70 

336 
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SWINTON. 

*4  The  most  remarkable  School  Books  of  the  present  day." 
SWINTON'S  HISTORIES. 

PRIMARY  U.  S.  HISTORY. 

For  Intermediate  Classes  in  Graded  Schools,  -  Retail  Price,  80  cents. 
CONDENSED  U.  S.  HISTORY. 

For  Grammar  School  Classes  and  for  District  Schools,  Retail  Price,  $1.25. 
OUTLINES  OF  THE  WORLD'S  HI8TORY. 

For  High  8chool  and  College  Classes,  -  -  Retail  Price,  $2.00 

SWINTON'S  WORD  BOOK  SERIES. 

"Founded  on  Common  Sense/9 
THE  WORD  PRIMER. 

A  Spelling  Book  for  Primary  Classes,  -  -       Retail  Price,  20  cents. 

THE  WORD  BOOK. 

A  Speller  for  Advanced  Classes,  -  -  -    Retail  Price,  25  cents. 

THE  WORD  ANALYSIS. 

A  Book  of  Word  Studies  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  Retail  Price,  40  cents. 

SWINTON'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  COURSE. 
tt  A  New  Era  in  Geographical  Teaching.71 
ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Complete  Shorter  Course,         -  Retail  Price,  $1.20. 

COMPLETE  GEOGRAPHY. 

Physical  &  Industrial,  with  Special  Geography  for  each  State,  Retail  Price,  $2.00. 

ROBINSON'S  SHORTER  COURSE  ARITHMETICS. 

*  A  Complete  Course  in  Oral  and  Written  Arithmetic  in  two  Books.9 
FIRST  BOOK  IN  ARITHMETIC,           -           -  168  pages.      Price  50  cents. 

COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC,  -      508     "  "    1.40    " 

Specimen  copies  to  teachers  or  school  officers  for  examination  with  a  view  to  in- 
troduction, mailed  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price. 
The  usual  discount  for  first  introduction. 

*•    IVISON.  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO, 

Or,  EDWARD  COOK, 

133  &  135  State  Street,  CHICAGO. 


HARPER'S  SCHOOL  HISTORIES 

OP  THE 

UNITED  STATES, 

A  SCHOOL  HTSTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Da>ti» 
B.Scott.  With  Maps  and  Engravings.  $1.50.  Introduction  price  $100. 

A  SMALLER  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
By  David  B.  Scott.  With  Maps  and  Engravings.  $1.00.  Intro- 
duction price,  60  cents. 

The  attention  of  teachers  and  school  officers  is  invited  to  the  fol- 
lowing features  of  the  above-named  popular  text-books: 

1st,  The  attractive  style.  They  are  written  in  clear,  simple,  but 
effective  language,  giving  a  concise  statement  of  the  principal  events, 
omitting  all  useless  and  wearisome  details. 

2d.  The  mechanical  execution.  They  are  amply  furnished  with 
reliable  maps,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  and  accurate  engravings. 

3d.  The  general  reflections.  Each  important  period  is  followed  by 
interesting  and  instructive  general  reflections.  In  these  are  outlined, 
in  the  form  of  generalizations,  the  habits,  industries  and  character  of 
the  people,  the  growth  of  the  country,  and  the  causes  and  effects  of 
the  most  prominent  events  in  its  history. 

THEIR  PLACE  IN  SCHOOL. 

I,  The  "  School  History"  is  intended  for  a  thorough  course,  re- 
quiring one  school-year  or  more. 

II.  The  "  Smaller  History  "  is  a  brief  and  complete  course  that 
can  be  easily  finished  in  one  or  two  terms  of  school. 

This  book  is  the  special  favorite  of  ungraded  schools. 

COMMENDATIONS. 
Hon.  J.  G.  McMynn,  late  State  Superintendent  of  Puplic   Institu- 
tion, Wisconsin,  says: 

The  engravings  are  excellent.  They  not  only  illustrate  the  text, 
but  they  aid  in  fixing  the  facts  in  the  memory.  The  maps  are  also 
admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose. 

The  habits,  occupations,  and  character  of  the  people  are  described  and 
discussed  in  a  manly  and  catholic  spirit  that  deserves  special  mention. 
Ww.  F.  Allen,  Professor  of  History,  Wis.  State  University,  says: 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  especially  good  in  the  clear,  consecutive  state- 
ment of  events,  presenting  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  groad, 
general  view,  not  distorted  or  interfered  with  by  irrelevant  matter. 
From  Albert  Earthman,  River  Falls  Normal  School: 

I  give  it  as  my  candid  opinion  that  the  book  is  equal  to  any  other 
now  in  use,  and  superior  to  a  large  number  of  what  are  called  text- 
books on  United  States  History. 

Liberal  terms  for  first  introduction.  Copies  for  examination  with 
a  view  to  introduction,  sent  to  teachers  and  school  officers  on  receipt 
of  half  the  USUAL  PRICK.    Address  W.  J.  BUTTON,  Agent, 

117  A  1 10  State  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  National  Series. 

THIS  SERIES,  numbering  nearly  400  volumes,  is  the  most  extensive,  the  moat 
complete  in  every  branch  of  instruction,  the  most  uniformly  excellent,  and  the 
most  universally  popular  Scries  of  School  and  College  Text  Books  ever  issued  by  a 
single  publishing  house.    It  includes  among  others  the  following: 


Standard  Books  of  National  Series, 

Parker  6  Watson's  National  Readers. 
Parker  A  Watson's  National  Speller*. 


Newest  Books  of  National  Series. 

Watson's  Independent  Readers. 
Watson's  Independent  Spellers. 


Montelth  &  McN  ally's  Geographies.  Monieiih's  Independent  Geography. 

Davies'  Complete  Mathematics  Peck's  Short  Arithmetics. 

Clark's  English  Grammars.  Clark's  Brief,  and  Normal  Grammar. 


Emma  Wiifard's  Histories.  Barnes's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States. 

Beers's  Round-hand  Penmanship.  Steele's  14  Weeks  Course  in  each  Science. 

Peck's  Ganot's  Philosophy.  ,        Wood's  Botanist  and  Florist. 
Jarvls's  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health.  Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy. 

Porter's  Chemistries.  !        Worman's  French  Echo. 
Wood's  Botanies.  Worman's  German  Series. 


Cleveland's  Compendlums  of  Literature.  Searing's  Virgil's  <£neid. 

Pujol's  French  Course.  I        Jepson's  Music  Readers. 

Chapman's  American  Drawing.  I        Folsom's  Logical  Book-keeping. 

The  whole  crowned  by  the  unique  collection  of  professional  manuals  known  as 

THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  LIBRARY. 

In  30  volumes,  headed  by  Page's  •*  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 
A  Descriptive  catalogue  and  Price  List  of  all  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co.'s  Publications  will  be  sent 
free  to  the  address  of  any  Teacher  or  School  Officer  applying  for  it. 

The  "National  Teachers'  Monthly"  commands  in  its  editor  and  contributors  the  best  profes- 
sional talent  the  country  affords.    Subscription,  91.00  per  annum. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  Educational  Publishers, 

111  Sc  113  William  Street,  113  &  115  State  Street,  112  Camp  Street, 

■EW  YORK.  CHICA80.  NEW  ORLEAIS. 


*l*r*#$if g  *$  WistfMusW, 


This  institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments  : 

COLLEIE  OF  ARTS. 

Five  Departments.    General  Science.  Agriculture,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  Military  Sclwnce. 

00LLE0E  OF  LITTERS. 

Two  Departments.   ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  is  equivalent 
to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country. 

MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department   French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SOS-FRESHMEN  000RSE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladles  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  University. 

LAW  SCHOOL 

Judge  P.  L.  BPOONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  the  Assay- 
ing of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  Allegnanies. 

A  QOAITITATIVE  LAR0RAT0RY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  Depart- 
ments of  Science. 

LIRRARIIS. 
are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES, 

THE  60RREIT  EXPENSES 

are  leas  than  in  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.    One  student  from  each  Assembly  district,  and  all 
graduates  of  graded  schools  ol  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  T0ITI0H. 

The  institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Professors  and  Teach- 
ers, and  is,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  

For  further  information,  apply  to  JOHN  BASCOM, 

Madison,  Juno  1,  ?875.  Presidtnt. 


H 


THE 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 


IS  THE  VERY  BEST  ROUTE  TO 
CHICAGO,  NEW    YORK,  NEW    ENGJLAND,  THE   CANADAS, 
and  all  EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  POINTS. 


It  is  the  only  Northwestern  Line  connecting  in  same  depot  in  Chicago 
with  any  of  the  great  Eastern  or  Southern  Lines,  and  is  the  most  con- 
veniently located  with  reference  to  reaching  any  Depot,  Hotel  or  Place  of 
business  in  that  city. 

Chicago  Depot: — Corner  Canal  and  West  Madison  Sts.  Horse  Cais 
and  Stage  Lines  for  all  parts  of  the  City,  constantly  passing. 

Chicago  City  Office: — 61  and  63  Clark  Street. 


This  is  the  only  line  via  Milwaukee  to  Chicago,  and  the  only  line  to  St 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  through  the  valley  of  the 

UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER, 

famous  for  its  grand  scenery;  or,  via  Prairie  du  Chien  and  the  splendid 
country  of 

PJorthei**!  Iowa  and.  Central  Minnesota* 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  MADISON. 

EASTERN  TRAINS: 

leave.  arrive. 

Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Express    -  1:50  a.m.  1:45  a.m. 

"  "  ...    7:30  a.m.  6:10  p.m. 

"         "  "..-      11:00  a.m.  9:45  p.m. 

WESTERN  TRAINS. 

LEAVE.  ARRIVE. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Express         -        -        1:55  a.  m.        1:40  a.  x 
Prairie  du  Chien  Express  -        -        -        -    6:30  p.  m.      10:50  a.  m. 

MADISON  AND  PORTAGE  LINE, 
For  Sparta,  La  Crosse,  Winona,  and  River  Towns,  to  St.  Paul  and 

Minneapolis: 
Leave  3:15  p.  m.  Arrive  10:05  a.  m. 


This  road  is  provided  with  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for  safety  and 
comfort  in  cars;  with  steel  rail  track,  heavy  gravel  ballast,  and  ample 
movtie  power. 

A.  V.  H.  CARPENTER, 

Lu  IX  STONE,  Agent,  Madison.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent 
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Have  You  Seen  Them? 
SHELDON^  READERS. 

A  NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  SERIES, 
^r&pcured.   ~by  £>rof.   JS?.  jl.    SHELDON, 

Fdnelpal  of  aKe,t*  XToxramX  UoTnnrn,  Omnrrmgo,  W.  TT. 


PUBLISHED  BY 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.Y. 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH    OVER   260  ENGRAVINGS 
FROM    ORIGINAL    DESIGNS. 


SHELDON'S  PRIMER.  64  pp.,       -      -      -  Price,    20c. 
SHELDON'S  FIRST  READER,  80  pp..      -      -        "      25c. 

SHELDON'S  SECOND  READER.  192  pp..      -  -    "      50c. 
SHELDON'S  THIRD  READER,  224  pp.,     -      -        "      75c. 

SHELDON'S  FOURTH  READER,  320  pp..     -  -    "  $1.25 

SHELDON'S  FIFTH  READER.     482  pp,        -  -       1.60 

ADOPTED  FOR  USE,  in  whole  or  in  part,  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 

NEW  YORK, 
t*|  BROOKLYN, 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

ELIZABETH,  N.  T. 

MANCHESTER,  IOWA. 
BATH,  ME. 
Ac,  Ac,  Ac 

Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as  "  THE  BEST  "  by 

L  W.  ARMSTRONG,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
J.  H.  HOOSE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Courtland,  N.  Y. 

M.  McVICAR,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
CHAS.  D.  McLEAN,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Brockport.  N.  Y. 
WM.  J.  MILNE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  B.  BUCKHAM,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ALSO  RECOMMENDED   BY 

SEVENTEEN   PRINCIPALS  OF  BROOKLYN  SCHOOLS  I 

AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  EDUCATORS. 


Copies  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  examination  or  introduction,  on  receipt 
«/  two-thirds  retail  price. 

THOMAS  CHARLES, 

Care  Hadlxy  Brothbxs,  Bookssllcn, 

[See nett  page.]  63  &  65  Washington  Stmt,  CHICAGO. 
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Teoney's  Element  a  oi  Z  olo^y  [new] •Price  $a.$o 


Standard  Text-BQQfcs. 

PUBLISHED   BY 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.  Y.      <s 

^  GUTOTS   GEOGRAPHIES. 

C  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

£*      GUYOT'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY:  Small  quarto,  folly  illustrated.  Price,      75c 

3      GUYOT'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.  Quarto,  fully  illus.    "      $1.59         g 

^  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

2      GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Royal  quarto,  elegantly  illustrated  & 

MJ  with  100  cuts  and  38  maps,  of  which  6  are  double  page  maps.  124  pages.  Price,    %*j*s      • 

90  INDEPENDENT    BOOKS.  §• 


O 


GUYOT'S  INTRODUCTION.    Admirably  fitted  to  be  a  text  book  for  oral  g 


QC  lessons.    1 18  pages, Price,    $1.00      g» 

O      GUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY "  -  —      s 

^      GU YOTS  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  This  is  Guyot'slast  and 
best  book,for  Normal  Schools  and  High  Schools.  Maps  &  text  entirely  new, 

FELTER'S  ARITHMETICS. 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  The  most  popular  ever  published.  Price,      joe.      & 

FELTER'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC, u         Soc.    k- 

^      FELTER'S  NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.      By  S.  H.  Peabody. 

W,  An  entirely  new  book, "    $x.oo 

^  This  is  the  only  series  of  Arithmetics  in  which  mental  and  written  exer- 

^  - —  are  successfully  combined  throughout.  q. 

g  HADLETS    GRAMMARS.  ~ 

^  HADLEVS  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.    An  Introduction  to  the  study  ^} 

<*.  of  English  Grammar.     Treats  practically  punctuation,  use  of  capitals,     _  ~ 

^  composition-writing,  letter  writing  and  correction  of  errors  in  speech...  Price,     00c 

^  HAD LfiY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    Designed  for  an  advanced  course,. . .    **    $1^0  j.. 

2f  These  books  teach  the  science  of  the  language  through  the  use  of  it,  JJ 

e*  rather  than  the  use  of  the  language  through  the  science  of  it. 

^  Williams  <fc  SoutherlancTs  Patent 

Copy  Books.  S 

^-    PRIMARY  SERIES,  FIVE  BOOKS Price,  10c.  each,      A 

^      ADVANCED  SERIES,  THREE  BOOKS, "     15c.  each.       _ 

&    Vera  Foster's  Series  of  Drawing  Books.    *■ 

■o             The  only  books  on  the  subject  used  by  the  English  and  Irish  National  Schools- 
-g       Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York. Price,  15c.  per  book. 

1    COOLEY'S  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

"      COOLEY'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE, Price,      75c 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY M    $1.00 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, "      1.5. 

COOLERS  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY,        "      1.00        g* 

V.      COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  CHEMISTRY "      t.»S         3 

g      COOLERS  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY,  (in  preparation.) 3 

£         TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORIES. 

>      TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS, Price,  *s.eo 

§      TENNEY'S  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY "        3.00 

«*:  These  books  are  illustrated  with  over  500  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  animals. 

HENRY  N.  DAY'S  WORKS.  g 


** 

!? 


DAY'S  YOUNG  COMPOSER,. Price,  $1.00 

DAY'S  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, "        i.*> 

DAY'S  ART  OF  DISCOURSE,  "         1.50 

DAY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC,    "         1.50     g 

DAY'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE «*s      § 

c* 

g 

t3T"The  most  of  the  above  books  are  new,  fresh,  and  up  with  the  times,  and  we  cordially  g 

invite  educators  to  compare  them  with  others.    Sent  for  examination  or  introduction  oa  re*  <* 

ceipt  of  two-thirds  retail  price,  and  for  exchange  at  one-half  retail  price.  * 

For  circulars,  catalogues  and  books,  address 

THOMAS  CHARLES. 

Care  fraXY  Bftonisu,  Bookaehen,  63  4  65  Washington  gt,  CHICAGO. 

-   -    ■      -  W 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Oshkosh,  Spring  Term  closes  Thursday,  June  15. 
WMtewater,  "  "  *  June  22. 

Biyer  Falls,    "  "  «  June  22. 

Plattevflle      "  "  "  June  29. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regulations 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representatives  in 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which  any 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the  nomi- 
nation shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such  candi- 
dates may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodily 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  cer- 
tificate setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  such 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  in 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  History  and 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  School 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  as  the 
President  may  lequire  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  subscribing  to 
following  declaration : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  such 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

The  Terms  of  Hoard  at  each  locality  are  moderate. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 

President  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville.    President  Oliver  Abet,  at  Whitewater. 
President  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh.    President  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River  Falls. 


THE 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

RAIL-WAY, 

IS  TH^VERY  BEST  ROUTE  TO 
CHICAGO,  NEW    YORK,  NEW    ENGJLANI>,  THE   CANADAS, 
and  all  EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  POINTS. 


It  is  the  only  Northwestern  Line  connecting  in  same  depot  in  Chicago 
with  any  of  the  great  Eastern  or  Southern  Lines,  and  is  the  most  con- 
veniently located  with  reference  to  reaching  any  Depot,  Hotel  or  Place  of 
business  in  that  city. 

Chicago  Depot: — Corner  Canal  and  West  Madison  Sts.  Horse  Cars 
and  Stage  Lines  for  all  parts  of  the  City,  constantly  passing. 

Chicago  City  Office: — 61  and  63  Clark  Street. 


This  is  the  only  line  via  Milwaukee  to  Chicago,  and  the  only  line  to  St 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  through  the  valley  of  the 

UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER, 

famous  for  its  grand  scenery;  or,  via  Prairie  du  Chien  and  the  splendid 
country  of 

IVortliern  Iowa  and  Central  Minnesota. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  MADISON. 

EASTERN  TRAINS: 

LEAVE. 

Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Express    -        -        -        1 :50  A.  m. 

4 "  ...    7:30  a.m. 

"  u  11:00  a.m. 

WESTERN  TRAINS. 

LEAVE. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Express  -        -        1:50  a.m. 

Prairie  du  Chien  Express     .  -        -        -    6:30  p.  m. 

MADISON  AND  PORTAGE  LINE, 

For  Sparta,   La  Crosse,  Winona,   and  River  Towns,  to   St.  Paul  and 

Minneapolis: 
Leave  3:15  p.  m.  Arrive  10:05  a.  m. 


ARBIVX» 

1:40  A- M. 
6:10  p.  M. 
9:45  p.  m. 

ABBTOB. 

1:40  JuM. 

10:50  a.  ». 

This  road  is  provided  with  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for  safety  and 
comfort  in  cars;  with  steel  rail  track,  heavy  gravel  ballast,  and  ample 
movtie  power. 

A.  V.  H.  CARPENTER, 

L..  I>.  STONE,  Agent,  Madison.  Gen.  Pass,  aid  Ticket  Agent 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

For  one  of  the  Most  Popular  and  Beautiful  Books  Published. 

Vto  Hrt«?y  «i%tt Q«uitfy» 

From  its  Discovery  by  Columbus  to  the  Celebration  of  its  Centen* 
nial  Anniversary  of  its  Declaration  of  Independence:  j 

—  ■mbeaoiho —    .  ( 

An  account  of  its  Discovery,  Narratives  of  the  struggles  of  its  ear- 
ly Settler*,  Sketches  of  its  Heroes,  the  History  of  the  War  for 
Independence  and  the  War  for  Nationality,  its  Industrial  Vic- 
tories and  a  Record  of  its  Whole  Progress  as  a  Nation. 

The  Book  is  divided  into  two  parte.  Part  I  is  "The  Story  of  the 
Colonies,  from  Iniancy  to  Independence."  Part  II  is  "The 
8tory  of  the  Nation :  its  Birth,  Conflicts,  and  Triumphs." 

Written  in  a  Picturesque  and  Winning  style 

BY  ABBY  SAGE  RICHARDSON. 

Published  by  H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Boston.    The  Riverside  Press,  8 
Cambridge,  Mass.  o 

The  demand  for  this  book  shows  it  to  have  hit  the  mark.  Three  £* 
editions  already  sold.  It  is  beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated  ** 
b)r  upwards  of  300  original  engravings  by  the  best  artists  in  the  M 
world.  The  engravings  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  Buildings  5 
and  Grounds  are  full  and  complete.  ^ 

The  book  contains  over  600  royal  octavo  pages,  clearly  printed  M 
on  toned  super-calendered  paper  and  superbly  bound  by  the  cele-  ^ 
brated  "Riverside  Press.9'    It  is/ar  superior  to  roost  subscription 
books,  the  paper  alone  costing  twice  that  ordinarily  used.  Q 

It  is  a  work  that  all  teachers  will  endorse.  It  is  already  en-  8 
dorsed  and  highly  recommended  by  leading  educators,  and  the  a^ 
religious  and  secular  press.  There  is  no  history  of  our  country 
similar  to  this  in  style  and  arrangement.  The  author,  like  "Peter  S 
Parley  "  strikes  a  popular  chord,  and  the  style  Is  so  fascinating  ^" 
that  all,  both  old  and  young,  who  begin  the  work,  refuse  to  lay  *m 
it  down  until  it  is  completed.  It  has  been  written  with  enthusl-  n 
asm :  is  animated  and  truthful,  and  as  attractive  as  a  bright  story  Q 
or  romance. 

Bui  no  description  here  can  do  justice  to  the  work.  Send  at  ^ 
once  for  circulars.  Agents  find  it  the  book  to  sell.  One  reports  q 
28  orders  in  31  calls;  another  105  in  150  calls.  A  lady  teacher  in  fg 
a  western  College  took  14  orders  the  first  day,  then  threw  op  h*>r  pi 
situation  to  devote  her  full  time  to  the  canvass.  Another  sold  52  * 
in  a  village  of  1000.  A  minister  65  years  of  age  in  three  days  sold  Rfo 
40  copies,  calling  on  50  persons,  etc.,  etc.  rjl 

We  want  teachers  and  others  capable  of  appreciating  a  beauti-  = 
fnl,  good  book,  to  engage  with  us  in  the  sale  of  the  work.    For 
full  information— terms,  territory,  &.,  address 

W.  M.  STARR  &  CO., 

116  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Publishers  for  the  Northwest. 
Wfr*P.  8.  Read  carefully  the  other  pagcJtfM 


OPINIONS  OF  DiSTrNGUtetfED  SCHOLARS,  EM  INKKT  LITER- 
ARY MEN  AND  EDUCATORS  UPON  THE  MERITS 
OF  THE  WORK. 

From  Bon.  John  D.  Phtlbrlck,  LD.  D.,  late  8upt.  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Van. 

"In  my  f  udgment  it  is  nothing  Jess  than  a  m  astkbpiecb  of  j>QVtz 
ularhistorv.  Ii  combines  ia  the  moH  remarkable  degree  the 
qualities  desirable  in  a  hivtory  of  our  country  designed  for  alt 
classes  of  readers.  It  is  a  substantial,  distinct,  and  compact  narra- 
tive of  our  national  life.  Such  a  happy  power  of  bringing  togeth- 
er arid  arranging  the  materials  could  have  come  only  from  fullness 
of  information  exactness  of  knowledge,  and  a  clear  couception 
of  the  subject.  The  story  fs  told  with  such  masterly  skill  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  attract  and  charm  both  the  old  and  young,  the  on- 
learned  and  persons  of  cultivated  taste.  As  a  new  instrumentali- 
ty in  the  right  education  of  the  people,  I  could  wish  it  might  find  a 
place  in  every  American  household.  It  is  a  genuine  family  book.0 

From  Prwf.  D.  B.  Hsgar,  A.M.,  Principal  Stats  Normal  Bchool,  Salsm,  Shut. 

**I  nave  examined  the  "History  of  Onr  Country/ which  yoohave 
just  published,  and  I  lake  great  pleasure  in  saying  teat  I  am  de- 
lighted with  it.  The  style  of  the  book  is  admirable.  I  am  sure 
the  work  will  prove  acceptable  alike  to  young  and  old.  I  wonld 
especially  recommend  it  to  teachers  of  history  in  common  schools** 
affording  in  convenient  lorm  just  what  is  needed  to  supplement 
the.  ordinary  text-hooka  of  history/' 

From  Prof.  Reuben  A.  Guild,  LL   D. ,  Librarian  Brown  University,  Providence,  B.I. 

"I.  have  just  finished  reading  Mrs.  Richardson's  'History  of  Our 
Country/ and  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  it  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  capital  book,  well  written,  hand- 
somely printed,  and  fully  illustrated.  From  the  eagerness  which 
my  own  boys  manifest  to  peruse  its  life-like  pages,  I  conclude 
that  it  must  be  a  favorite  with  the  youth  of  our  land." 

From  Arthur  Oilman,  A.M.,  antfcor  of  "First  Steps  ia  English  Literature,"  "First  8tcpsu 
General  History." 

"I  have  read  the  book  with  much  pleasure.  .  .  .  The  author's 
lively  style,  and  accuracy  of  statement,  fix  the  attention  while 
thev  instruct.  I  have  been  particularly  struck  by  the  vividness 
with  which  ihe  author  paiuts  her  pictures  without  sacrificing  ex- 
actness of.  narrnlive." 

From  Rev.  Edward  Abbott,  D.  D  ,  Edftbr  of  CongregationaHst,  Boston,  Mass. 

"It  is  a  work  of  varied  and  uncommou  excellencies.  It  seems 
to  me  to  possess  in  a  marked  degree  those  qualities  which  the  peo- 
ple stipulate  tor  in  such  a  history  at  such  a  time  as  this;  and  to 
carry  such  credentials  as  mustoomtnand  for  it  a  hearty  reception.'' 

From  Pro/.  David  Swing,  D.D.,  Editor  AlUaooaan*  Pastor  8.  Prosby terlashOauma,  Onlftasjo. 

"Mr*.  Richardson  has  just  concluded  a  work  of  very  great  val- 
ue—*  history  of  our  country  from  its  discovery  to  the  present 
year*  The  talented  authoress  declares  the  book  is  written  and 
published  for  the  young,  but  this  must  have  been  only  an  excuse 
for  avoiding  that  lofty  and  cold  style  that  characterises  the  histo- 
ries that  come  from  proud  intellects.  .  .  .  With  the  .Riverside 
Press,  and  the  engraver's  art  to  act  as  vehicles  of  her  own  best 
thoughts,  this  writer  may  be  assured  that  she  has  done  our  whole 
land  a  service.  The  home  and  the  school  may  thank  her  for  a  vol- 
ume that  will  make  study  a, pleasure." 

Froin  Rev.  H.  W.  Thomas,  ».  D.,  late  Pastor  of  First  M.  E.  Chnrch,  Onieago. 

"A  good. work,  and  deserviug  of  a  general  patronage  by  the 
American  people.* 

'•   9G&*We  might  produce  many  other  equally  flattering  testimonials 
did  space  permit.  '-•'"  ,  .  .       -    , 


VALUABLE  TESTIMONY. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  both  Webster  and  Worcester,  and  the  latter 
more  frequently  for  formal  points,  like  pronunciation. 

JOHN  BABCOM,  Preside?* 
While  T  have,  from  the  force  of  habit  made  use  of  "Webster's  Unabridged,"  I 
regard  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary  as  in  many  respects  superior.    Worcester 
is  always  satisfactory  as  an  authority  in  definitions  and  etymol  gy. 

ALEXANDER  KEliR,  Prof.  Greek  language  and  Literature. 

It  has  always  been  my  practice  to  refer  to  Worcester's  Dictionary  as  the  au- 
thority in  spelling  and  punctuation,  and  I  have  always  found  it  satisfactory  in 
definitions.  WlLUAM  F.  ALLEN,  Prof,  of  Latin  and  History. 

I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  following  the  or. 
thography  and  pronunciation  of  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary,  and  of  recom- 
mending it  to  my  students  as  the  standard  work  in  this  respect. 

STEPHEN  H.  CARPENTER,  Prof,  of  Logic  and  Eng.  Lit. 

I  consider  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  stands  first  among  the  dictionaries  of 
the  English  language.  In  the  many  respects  in  which  it  excels,  its  definitions 
are  especially  to  be  commended  lor  iheir  entire  fairness  and  accuracy.  The 
book  is  impartial,  and  carefully  abstains  from  doing  injustice  to  the  opinions 
or  beliefs  of  any  person,  pariy  or  sect.  Worcester  needs  only  to  be  examined 
to  be  approved.  JAMES  J.  DICK,  Xitpt.  Bestcer  Dam  City  Schools. 

Worcester's  Dictionary  is  our  standard.  For  its  orthoepy,  orthography,  ety- 
mology, or  definitions,  we  greatly  prefer  it  to  any  other. 

GEORGE  M.  EVERtiART,  D.  D.  Rector  of  Kemper  ITaU  Kenosha. 

I  have  used  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary  constantly  since  its  publication 
sixteen  years  ago,  and  I  regard  it  as  furnishing  the  best  authority  on  matters 
in  pronunciation,  orthography  and  etymology.  I  cheerfully  recommend  it  as 
an  invaluable  work.  W.  C.  WHITFORD,  President  MiUon  College. 

Office  Sup't  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Wisconsin. 

One  of  my  first  official  acts  on  assuming  the  duties  of  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  was  the  purchase  of  Worcester's  Quaito  Dictionary  for 
the  office.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  valuable  book  for  reference,  and  while  I  would 
not  advise  an  exchange,  yet  would  cheerfully  recommend  to  High  and  Graded 
Schools  the  purchase  of  the  book  as  a  companion  volume  lo  Webster.  I  find 
in  Worcester  definitions  and  distinctions  in  the  use  ot  words  which  I  do  not 
find  in  other  works.  The  giving  of  opinions  of  oiher  lexicographers  in  words 
of  disputed  pronunciation  is  a  feature  of  value  to  the  pupils  of  our  public 
schools  and  to  the  general  student.  EDWARD  fcEAR.NG. 

BREWER  &  TTLESTON,  Pab'igh*rs,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

R-    W.    PUTNAM,    AGENT, 

113  Sc  115  MTAT  i  H TKBET,  CHICAGO. 


THE  GKKATEST  SELLING  CENTENNIAL  BOOK  IS  I  WISCONSIN  JOUR.  OF  EDUCATION 

Our    Country 


AND    IT8   RESOURCES. 

Not  only  complete  In  our  thrilling  blsforjr  of 
ltiO  years9  growth,  but  grand  in  descrip- 
tion* of  our  qreat  Lakes,  Biters,  Mountain*. 
Cities,  Curiosities.  Xatural  Wonders,  and  all  our 
Mighty  Resource*  in  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Mineral**  Manufactures,  form  of  Gorernment. 
etc.  HISTORY  and  INSCRIPTION  of 
AMERICA'S  OKEATBMT  NATION 
and  the  Centeuiital  <  eleoratlon*  profusely 
Illustrated.  No  equal  extant.  Over  1900 
pages,  with  a  *  Century"  itilp  and  a  "  Bird's- 
Eye  View"  free.  Agent*  are  making  $40  to 
9130  weekly.  4000  more  wanted  quickly. 
BIG  terms.  Address*  HUBB  A  RD  BROS.,  pubs., 
Phila.,  Pa.;  Clnn.,  O.;  Chicago,  111.;  Springaeld, 
Mass. 


An  agent  just  cleared  9109  first  3  weeks  selling 


'I^YNaSTONL 


Another  $8o  first  6  d*ys.  Over  50,000  copies 
of  this  standard  Life  of  the  Veteran  fex- 

plorer  sold.  150,000  more  needed  by  the 
people.  A  book  of  matchless  interest,  profuse- 
ly Illustrated,  and  very  cheap.  A  royal 
chance  for  agent*.  For  proof  and  terms  ad- 
dress HUBBARD  BROS..  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Cin- 
cinnati, O. ;  Springfield,  Mass. 


THIS  TAPER  IS  OK  FILE  WITH 


CHRONICS 


JISEASE8CURED.- 

New  paths  marked  out  by  that 
plainest  of  all  books—1*  Plain 
Home  Talk  and  Medical  Common  Sense,"— near- 
ly 1,000  pages,  200  illustrations,  by  Dr.  E.  B 
Foote.  of  ISO,  Lexington  Ave.,  N  Y.  Purchas- 
ers of  this  book  are  at  liberty  to  consult  its  au- 
thor, either  »n  person  or  by  mail.  free.  Price  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid.  $3  25.  Contents  tables 
free.  AKEXTS  WAXTED.  MURRAY  HILL 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  (John  P.  Jewett,  Man- 
ager,) 1:0  East  38th  Street,  New  York. 

BOYS  k  GIRLS  K«s 

jolly  good  fun  and  pictures.  After  reading,  you 
wUI  know  us  much  about  your  bodies,  inside  and 
out,  as  the  doc  tors  can  tell  you  Send  for  con- 
tents table,  aud  find  out  all  about  it.  Free  to  all, 
postage  paid  A  splendid  Book  for  Agents. 
murhay  Hill  Publishing  Co.,  )29  East  28th  St  , 
New  York. 

IlocutiQBduri"eCeateaftial 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OP 

ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY, 

1418  C lies! nut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

For  Clergymen,  Lawyers,  Teachers.  Business 
Men,  and  all  classes  of  advanced  Student*  At- 
tention to  Conversation  and  Oratory  as  well  as  to 
Vocal  Culture.  Reading  and  Recitation.  Char- 
tered March.  1873.  Grants  Diplomas.  Both  sexes 
admitted.  Spring  term,  opens  April  24;  Summer 
term,  opens  Julv  3.    Send  for  catalogue. 

J.  W.  SHOEMAKER,  A.  M..  Principal. 


Where  Advertising  Contracts  esus  be 


O  T     WATER 


-on- 


LOW    PRESSURE  STEAM: 


THB  MAPBST,  IflOST  RELIABLE, 

CONSTANT,  CLEANLY,  AUD 

HEALTHFCL  MEANS  OF 

PROVIDING 

H  EAT, 

IN  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BUILQIItGS. 

CRANE,  BREED  A  CO., 
683-715  W.  Eighth  St  ,  Cincinnati,  •« 

BUCKEYEBELL  FOUBDRY- 

Rstabliafaed  in  1887. 

Superior  Bell*  of  Copper  and  Hm,  mm***- 
with  the  beat  Motor?  HangiHf,  far  Qwdw. 
SeAoote,  Farm*.  FaetarUm.  Cmrrt  !•■■■.  Ftn 
Alarm*.  To**r  Clock*.  *tc.   /Wlyyiinin 

Illiutrmted  C*t»tafrne  hbk  Frw. 
Yaaducen  *  Tift,  10S  *  1(H  K.  Seeaa*  Sfc.Oa. 


FOR 


AGENTSWANTED^ 

Dictionary  of 

Christian  Antiquities 

ioCMU«BiO!Mortfce"IH«tWMr7«rU*Ra>l».'*  By  BVw  ««, 
SMlta.  MO  Illustrations.  CircnUrs  and  Ml  Ufcr»*«—  Sm 
Address  A.  6.  HKTTLKTOH  a  CO.  CMMfO,DL  or  OtadUkiLfr 


THE 

ELOCUTIONIST  >S 


AKNTTAL 


For  1876.  comprising  the  latest  popular  recita- 
tions and  dialogues,  with  a  variety  of  appropriate 

1876  CENTENNIAL  READINGS.  1876. 


190  pages.  Send  post-paid  on  receipt  of  SS  < 
J.  W.  SHOEMAKER  A  CO  , 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION  AMD  ORATOSY, 

1418  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


WISCONSIN  JOUR.  OF  EDUCATIOl 

SI  .10  In  advance* 
Address  SEARING  A  PRADT,  ****** 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES: 

JEM  BODYING   THE  BEST  TEACHING   METHODS;  INDORSED  BY 
LEADING  EDUCATORS;  USED  IN  THE  BEST  SCHOOLS. 

The  Best  Books  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

3ffcGuffey's  Readers  and  Speller,  Harvey *h  Language  Letwona,  Hepburn's  Rhetoric, 

Harvey's  Readent  and  Spel  er,  Harvey's  English  Grammars.  Pinneo's  Composition. 

Hay's  Arithmetic  and  Algebras,  Eclectic  8ystem  of  Penmanship,  Evan's  Geometry, 

Kay's  Higher  Mathematics,  Venable's  U.  8  History,  Norton's  Physics, 

'White's  Graded  School  Arlthme-  Eclectic  Classical  Series,  Brown's  Physiology, 

tics.  Duffet's  French  Method,  Schuyler's  Logic, 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra,  Andrews's  Constitution  of  United  Thalhelmer's  Histories, 

Schuyler's  Trigonometry,  Stales,  Tayne'i    School  Super- 

Kcleotic  Series  of  Geographies,  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners.  vision. 


Introduction. 

Exchange. 

.$1.13 

«  .75 

1.13 

1.13 

IMPORTANT  PUBIICATTONS  JUST  ISSUED. 

|3P"Tlie  Prices  quoted  are : 

I.  regular  Retail  Price.  If.  Introduction  Price— For  first  introduction  into 
schools  where  not  already  In  use.  III.  Exchange  PRICE  {one- half  retail  pHce)-For  first 
introduction  into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  books  of  other  series  in  use  in 
the  schools. 

Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent  poet-paid  by 
rnall.  to  teachers  or  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  Price. 

SCHUYLER>S  GEOMETRY. 

Elements  of  Geometry;  With  Exercises  for  Students,  and  an  In- 
troduction to  Modern  Geometry.  By  A.  Schuyler,  LL.,  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Baldwin  University,  Author  of  Complete  Algebra,  &c.  12mo., 
cloth,  372  pp.    $1.50. 

Retail  Price. 
Schuyler' a  Complete  Algebra  Key  $1.25)         -  $1.50 
Schuyler's  ft  lenient*  of  Geometry*        -  1*50 

Schuyler's  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration,  1.50 

BUFFET'S  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Extracts  from  French  Literature:  Select  Readings  to  accompany 
the  Authors  French  Method.  By  F.  Duffet,  Professor  of  Languages, 
Member  of  the  "  Association  Polytechnique,"  Paris. 

The  selections  are  carefully  made,  with  a  view  of  interesting  the  reader,  and 
also  of  introducing  Li  in  to  the  best  French  literature — both  prose  and  poetry; 
of  acquainting  hi  in  with  its  beauties,  and  with  those  delicate  shades  of  expres- 
sion which  render  the  French  language  so  elegant.  Abridged  biographical 
sketches  and  lists  of  the  best  works  of  each  author  represented.  12  mo.,  cloth, 
168  pp.    $1.00. 

OUFFET'S  FRENCH  COURSE. 

DvJTet'fi  French  method  Part  I, 
nutlet's  French  Method  Pari  II, 
Key  to  Buffet'*  French  Method,  I  and  II, 
Duflefs  French  Literature, 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  BLANKS. 

A  number  of  Blank  Forms  and  Reports  recommended  in  Payne's  Chapter's 
on  School  Supervision  have  been  published  separately  for  the  use  of  Teachers, 
Principals  and  Superintendents.    Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  Price-List. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


Retail. 

Introduction. 

Exchange. 

*i.oe 

.75 

.50 

l.OO 

.75 

.50 

•75 

.75 

l.OO 

.75 

The  National  Series. 

rPHIS  SERIES,  numbering  nearly  400  volumes,  is  the  most  extensive,  the  n&as 
X  complete  in  every  branch  of  instruction,  the  most  uniformly  excellent,  and  & 
most  universally  popular  Series  of  School  and  College  Text* Books  ever  issued  by* 
single  publishing  house.    It  includes  among  others  the  following: 

Standard  Books  of  National  Series.   \    Newest  lh"ks  of  National  Series. 

Parker  ft  Watson's  National  Readers.  Watson's  It      pendent  Reader*. 

Parker  ft  Wateon's  National  Spellers.  Watson's  L    ependent  Spellers. 

Montelth  ft  McNallv's  Geographies.  Monielth's  -^dependent  Geography. 

Davles'  Complete  Mathematics  Peck's  Sbort  Arithmetics. 

Clark's  English  Grammars.  Clark's  Brief,  and  Normal  Grammar. 

Emma  Milliard's  Histories.  Barnes's  Brief  History  of  the  United  Sta;**. 

Beera'8  Bound-band  Penmanship.  Steele's  14  Weeks  Course  in  each  P-nens* 

Peck's  Ganot's  Philosophy.  Wood's  Botanist  and  Florist. 

Jarvls's  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health.  Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy. 

Porter's  Chemistries.  Worm  an' s  French  Echo. 

Wood's  Botanies.  Worman's  German  Series. 

Cleveland's  Compendium*  of  Literature.  Searing's  Virgil's  ^Eneld. 

Pujol's  French  Course.  J e peon's  Music  Readers. 

Chapman's  American  Drawing.  I        Folsom's  Logical  Book-keeping. 

The  whole  crowned  by  the  unique  collection  of  professional  manuals  known  a* 

THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  LIBRARY. 

In  SO  volumes,  headed  by  Page's  *4  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 
A  Descriptive  catalogue  and  Price  List  of  all  A.  8.  Barnes  ft  Co.* a  Publications  will  bexa 

free  to  tbe  address  of  any  Teacher  or  School  Officer  applying  for  it. 
The  u National  Teachers'  Monthly"  commands  la  its  editor  and  contributors  the  t»e*tprote- 

tional  talent  the  country  affords.    Subscription,  $1.00  per  annum. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY, .Educational  Publishers, 

111  *  113  William  Street,  113  *  115  State  Street,  112  Caaip  Stmt, 

NEW  YORK.  0HI0A00.  1CW  ULEM. 
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This  Institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments  : 

00LLE0E  OF  ARTS. 

Five  Departments.    General  Science.  Agriculture,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  Mining  tat 
Metallurgy,  Military  Science. 

00LLE0E  OF  LETTERS. 

Two  Departments.    ANCIENT  CLA8SICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  i*  equirato1 
to  that  In  the  best  classical  colleges  in  tbe  country. 

MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SUR-FRESHMEH  BOURSE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladles  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  University. 

LAW  SCHOOL 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  th?  Air- 
ing of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

A  QOARTITATIVE  LABORATORY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  Deparr- 
ments  of  Science. 

LIBRARIES. 
are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SBVEXTT  THOUSAND  VOLUMES. 

THE  60RRERT  E1PERSES 

are  less  than  in  other  Institutions  of  equal  grade.    One  student  from  each  Assembly  district,  sad  lJ 
graduates  of  graded  schools  of  the  Slate  who  pass  tbe  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  T0ITI0R. 

The  Institution  Is  under  the  Immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Professors  and  Teach- 
ers, and  is,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  ^^ 
For  further  information,  apply  to                                                     JOHN  B ASCOM. 
Madison,  June  i,  ?87r..  Pr*Mdt%L 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES: 

EMBODYING   THE  BEST  TEACHING  METHODS;  INDORSED  BY 
LEADING  EDUCATORS;  USED  IN  THE  BEST  SCHOOLS. 

The  Best  Books  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

McGufley'e  Readers  and  Speller,  Harvey's  Language  Lessons,  Hepburn's  Rhetoric, 

Harvey's  Readers  and  Spel  tr,  Harvey's  English  Grammars,  Ptnneo's  Composition, 

Ray's  Arithmetic  and  Al*      as,  Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship,  Evan's  Geometry, 

Ray's  Higher  Matbematlc   •  Venable's  U.  S.  History,  Norton's  Physics, 

White's  Graded  School  *  ithme-  Eclectic  Classical  Series,  Brown's  Physiology, 

tics.  Buffet's  French  Method,  Schuyler's  Logic, 
Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra,  Andrews's  Constitution  of  United  Thalheimer's  Histories, 
Schuyler* 8  Trigonometry,                       States,  Payne's   School  Super- 
Eclectic  8eries  of  Geographies,  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners.  vision. 


IMPORTANT  PUBLICATIONS  JUST  ISSUED. 

tVThe  Prices  quoted  are : 

I.  REGULAB  Retail  Price.  IT.  Introduction  PRICE— For  flret  introduction  into 
schools  where  not  already  in  use.  III.  Exchange  Price  (one-ha(f  retail  price)— For  flrst 
introduction  into  schools  in  exchange  fur  the  corresponding  old  books  of  other  series  in  use  in 
the  schools. 

Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  Introduction,  sent  post-paid  by 
mail,  to  teachers  or  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  Price. 

SCHUYLER'S  GEOMETRY. 

Elements  of  Geometry;  With  Exercises  for  Students,  and  an  In- 
troduction to  Modern  Geometry.  By  A.  Schuyler,  LL.,  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Baldwin  University,  Author  of  Complete  Algebra,  &c.  12mo., 
cloth,  372  pp.    $1.50. 

Retail  Price.  Introduction.       Exchange. 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra  Key  $1.85)           $1.50  $1.13                   «  .75 

Schnyler'iiB  lenient*  of  Geometry*        -             1.50  1.13 

Behuyler'a  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration,  1.50  1*13 

BUFFET'S  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Extracts  from  French  Literature:  Select  Readings  to  accompany 
the  Author's  French  Method.  By  F.  Duffet,  Professor  of  Languages, 
Member  of  the  "  Association  Polytechnique,"  Paris. 

The  selections  are  carefully  made,  with  a  view  of  interesting  the  reader,  and 
also  of  introducing  him  to  the  best  French  literature — both  prose  and  poetry; 
of  acquainting  him  with  its  beauties,  and  with  those  delicate  shades  of  expres- 
sion which  render  the  French  language  so  elegant.  Abridged  biographical 
sketches  and  lists  of  the  best  works  of  each  author  represented.  12  mo.,  cloth, 
168  pp.    $1.00. 

OTJFFET'S  FRENCH  COURSE. 

Dvnet'n  French  REethod  Part  I, 
Duflet'M  French  method  Part  II, 
Key  to  Du Het's  French  Method*  I  and  II, 
Dnflet's  French  Literature, 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  BLANKS. 

A  number  of  Blank  Forms  and  Reports  recommended  in  Payne's  Chapter's 
on  School  Supervision  have  been  published  separately  for  the  use  of  Teachers, 
Principals  and  Superintendents.    Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  Price-List. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


Retail. 

Introduction. 

Exchange. 

81.04 

•75 

•50 

l.OO 

.75 

•50 

.75 

.75 

1.00 

.75 

JOHNSON'S  NEW 

UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

A  Scientific  and  Popular  Treasury  of  Knowledge, 
ILLUSTRATED  WITH 

MAPS,  PLAN8   A  ENGRAVINGS. 

"Johnson's  New  Universal  Cyclopaedia"  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  literary  productions  of  the  age. 
The  editors-in-chief  are  President  Barnard,  of 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  Arnold  Guyot, 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Phys'cal  Geography, 
College  of  New  Jersey,  supported  and  aided  by 
twenty-seven  associate  and  five  assistant  editors. 
The  work  also  has  numerous  contributions  from 
writers  of  distinguished  eminence  in  every  de- 
partment of  letters  and  science  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

It  is  not  a  wordy  book,  but  one  of  clear  ideas 
and  fresh  facte ,  condensed  under  hydraulic  press- 
ure. 

The  work  will  not  exceed  four  volumes,  Includ- 
ing the  appendix. 

••  In  the  number  of  its  articles,  the  clearness, 
accuracy  and  satisfactory  length  of  its  definitions 
and  explanations,  its  fine  mechanical  execution 
and  its  comparative  cheapness,  this  Cyclopedia 
Is  without  a  rival  in  the  English  language.  As  a 
poDular  work  of  reference,  it  must  immediately 
win  for  Itself,  by  its  great  and  obvious  merits,  a 
national  reputation  and  use.— Edward  Searing, 
Sup't  Public  Inst. 

A.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK. 

R.  B.  WILLIAMS,  of  Madison,  General  Agent 
for  Wisconsin. 


jPITDAIVITP  DISEASES  CURED-- 
I  i  H  I!  I  I  1 1 1  j  New  paths  marked  out  by  that 
Villi* VI!  IV  piaine8t  0f  all  books-"  Plain 
Home  Talk  and  Medical  Common  Sense,"— near- 
ly 1.0  0  pages,  200  illustrations,  by  Dr.  E.  B. 
FOOTE.  of  120,  Lexington  Ave.,  N  T.  Purchas- 
ers of  this  book  are  at  liberty  to  consult  its  au- 
thor, either  in  person  or  by  mail,  free.  Price  by 
mall,  postage  prepaid.  $3.25.  Contents  tables 
free.  AGENTS  WANTED.  MURRAY  HILL 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  (JOHN  P.  Jewett,  Man- 
ager,) U9  East  28th  Street,  New  York. 

BOYS&GIRLS  MHW& 

jolly  good  fun  and  pictures.  After  reading,  you 
will  know  as  much  about  your  bodies,  inside  and 
out,  as  the  doctors  can  tell  you  Send  for  con- 
tents table,  and  find  out  all  about  it.  Free  to  all, 
postage  paid  A  splendid  Book  for  Agents. 
Murray  Hill  Publishing  Co.,  129  East  28th  St  , 
New  York. 


WISCONSIN  JOUR.  OF  EDUCATION. 


THIS  PAPER  IS  ON  FIXK  WITH 


Where  Advertising-  Contracts  can  be 


Preservation  without  Mutilation, 
Transportation  and  Protec- 
tion from  Contagion,  Se- 
cured only  by  the  use  of 

IMPEOYED 
patent    $ttaHi8    Jarial  \w 

AND   CASKETS, 

TRIMMINGS  &  ORNAMENTS^ 

HEARSES. 

CRANE,  BREED  &  CO., 
673-710  West  Eighth  Street, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


^k-^^r 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Established  in  1837. 
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AGENTS 

Centenary  History 

OF  THIjai-niO  STATES,  ^^ 

Hud**™  Tolmns  of  70O,,W»-  ^V'SJSSSS^t 
For  Uttm  sddraM  t^   ™H*m,   A.  *•  BARNES  A 

OO..  I  IS  STATE  STREET.  Chloa«o»  Ilk 


Elocutio&'^'Ce&te&nial. 

NATIONAL.  SCHOOL  OF 

ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY, 

1418  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

For  Clergymen,  Lawyers,  Teachers,  Business 
Hen,  and  all  classes  or  advanced  Students  At- 
tention to  Conversation  and  Oratory  as  well  as  to 
Vocal  Culture.  Reading-  and  Recitation.  Char- 
tered March.  1875.  Grants  Diplomas.  Both  sexes 
admitted.  Spring  term,  opens  April  84;  Summer 
term,  opens  Julv  8.    Send  for  catalogue. 

J.  W.  SHOEMAKER,  A.  *.,  Principal. 


THE 

ELOCUTIONIST'S     ANNUAL 

For  1876,  comprising  the  latest  popular  recita- 
tions and  dialogues,  with  a  variety  of  appropriate 

1876  CENTENNIAL  READINGS.  1876. 

190  pages.  Send  post-paid  on  receipt  of  35  cent*. 

J.  W.  SHOEMAKER  ft  CO., 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION  AHD  ORATOST, 
1418  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 


WISCONSIN  JOUR.  OF  EDUCATION. 

$1.10  In  advance. 
Address  SEARING  A  PRAOTv  Madia*. 


Delightful  Books  forthe  Spring  Term 

Do  not  fail  to  see  them  before  organizing  New  Classes. 

Miss   Youman's     excellent 


Youman's  First  Book  of  Botany. 

Price,  $1.00. 


Youman's  Second  Book  of  Botany. 
Price  $1.50. 


Henslow's  Botanical  Charts. 

Price  per  set,  with  Key,  $18.00. 


works  on  Botany  are  already 
too  well  known  to  need  any 
new  praise.  They  have  attain- 
ed an  unprecedented  popular- 
ity wherever  thev  have  been 
used,  and  have  demonstrated 
unequivocally  the  superiority 
of  the  observational  plan  of 
study,  as  first  introduced  and 
successfully  developed  in  these 
books.  Thev  are  commended  in 
unqualified  terms  by  the  best 
educators  in  the  country. 

Horn's  First  Book  of  Zoology. 

By  Pr«f.  Edward  S.  Morse,  Ph.  D. 
Price,  $1.25. 

A  CHARMING  BOOK  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Three  Editions  already  gold. 

WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  IT. 

•*  1  admire  very  much  both  the  substance  of  the  book  and  Its  getting  up.— From  Professor 
Asa  Gray. 

"Morse' s*  First  Book  of  Zoology*  comes  nearer  my  ideal  of  such  a  work  than  anything  I 
have  yet aeen."~-From  Prof.  Samuel  Aughey,  A.  M .,  Ph.  D..  University of  Neb.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

*\Best  primary  book  on  science  I  have  yet  seen  "—From  Supt.  U.  T.  Curran,  Sandusky,  O. 

'•Admirably  adapted  to  interest  the  young  in  the  study.  "—Portland,  (Me.)  Transcript. 

"  Has  popularized  the  subjects  which  he  treats/'-- Boston  Daily  Globe. 

44  Tells  what  to  study,  where  to  find  it,  how  to  investigate  the  structure  and  observe  the  habits 
of  animals/1—  Hew  England  Journal  of  Education. 

44  No  better  guide  to  the  rudiments  of  zoology  can  easily  be  found  than  Its  lucid  teachings."— 
N.  T.  Daily  Tribune,  October  5,  1875. 

44  It  is  one  of  the  few  books  whose  tendency  Is  to  develop  thoughtfniness  and  habits  of  inves- 
tigation."— From  Wm,  M.  Jackson,  Friend**  Academy,  Richmond,  Ind. 

44  Have  ordered  enough  for  all  mv  classes  on  the  subject— one  hundred-"—  From.  Hon.  E.  A. 
Apgar,  State  Supt.  of  School*,  New  Jersey. 

^  Its  author  has  not  go\w  to  books  or  to  art,  but  to  Nature,  for  a  key  to  the  best  method  f 
instructing  children,  and  he  has  obtained  It  triumphantly."-  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  18, 1875. 

*4  It  is  a  gem  of  a  book/1— From  Wm.  L.  Balentine,  Prest.  Board  of  Education  Mahonty 
City,  Pa. 

*' It  is  the  only  good  work  for  beginning  classes.  It  Is  magnificent  ."--^Vow  J.  N.  Mansfield, 
Professor  of  Natural  Science,  and  Vice  Pre*.  lotva  Wesleyan  University,  Mount,  Pleasant,  la. 

14  Please  order  three  dozen  for  me  at  the  earliest  possible  date."  -From  H.B.  Furness*  Supt. 
of  Public  Schools,  and  Member  of  State  Board  of  Examiner*,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
'    "So  beautiful  and  Interesting  as  to  Insure  the  attention  of  a  large  class  of  curious,  active- 
minded  youth/'—  From  D.  F.  De  Wolf,  Sunt.  Public  Schools,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

44  It  Is  by  far  the  best  book  I  have  seen  for  beginners.0— Dr.  J.  W.  Armstrong,  Pres.  State 
Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  T. 

44  Would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  it."—  From  John  Hancock,  Suj)t.  Public  Instruc- 
tion* Dayton,  Ohio. 

•4This  charming  little  book  will,  we  Imagine,  be  Immensely  liked  by  young  people."— Amer- 
ican Naturalut,  Salem. 

44  Prof.  Morse  has  caught  something  of  the  very  trick  that  Nature  herself  has  of  teaching— 
never  formally  didactic,  but  always  suggestive,  Inviting  further  research,  with  practically  end- 
less treasures  to  display."— From  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  in  Bod  and  Gun,  October 28, 1875. 

44  It  is  a  book  of  the  proper  sort  to  teach  young  people  to  see  and  to  think."—  Am.  AaricuWst. 

44  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  book  furnishes  by  far  the  best  Introduction  to.the 
study  of  zoology  that  has  yet  been  published  in  this  country."— National  Teacher. 

"  it  Is  difficult  to  speak  of  this  charming  volume  in  terms  of  restrained  moderation."—  The 
Christian  Register.  

Sample  copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  class  use,  will  be  mailed  to 
Teachers  or  School-Officers,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  one-half  price. 

Address  C.  E.  LANE,  Agent, 

117,  State  Street,  Chicago. 


INTRODUCTORY  PRICE  LIST. 


se- 


ll.   BUTLEE   &COJ 

JV0.  725  Chestnut  Street,  (Philadelphia.  *- 


NOTE. 

This  first  column  of  figures  gives  the  HE  TAIL  price. 

The  second  column  gives  the  ItfTftOtJUClIOA'vric*  tot*,  first  supply  when  a 

corresponding  book  of  another  series  in  use  Is  given  in  exchange. 
The  third  column  gives  the  JW  Z  It  O&l/CZ/O A*  price  for  a  first  suppfy  when  mo 

corresponding  book  is  given  in  exchange. 

A  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  DDR  PDIUCATIONS  WILL  IE  SEHT  01  APPLICATION 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


Retail 


!  Price. 


Mitchell's  New  First  Lessons  in  Geography, 
•*  Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography, 
3R  Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography, 
gj  Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geography, 

J  HISTORIES. 

—  Goodrich's  Amer.  Child's  Pict.  Hist,  of  the  U.  S., 
S  Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States, 
•S  Goodrich's  Parley's  Com.  Sen.  Hist,  of  the  World, 

£  *Butler's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States, 

"C  READERS. 

OC  The  New  American  First  Reader, 
r*4  The  New  American  Second  Reader, 
^3  The  New  American  Third  Reader, 
gj  The  New  American  Fourth  Reader, 
jS  The  New  American  Fifth  Reader 


SPELLERS. 

The  New  American  Primary  Speller, 
The  New  American  Pronouncing  Speller 

GRAMMARS. 

Smith's  English  Grammar, 
Bingham's  English  Grammar, 

ETYMOLOGY. 

The  Scholar's  Companion, 

Sargent's  School  Etymology, 

The  New  American  Etymological  Reader, 

American  Elocutionist. 
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*Orhkosh  State  Normal  School,  January  81. 1876. 
"BUTLER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  U.  S.  Is  Just  the  thing  for  onr  schools.  In  type, 
matter  and  arrangement.    I  trust  It  may  have  a  large  circulation  |n  onrKbools,  as  it 
most  certainly  deserves.  ROBERT  GKAliAM. 

For  term*  of  introduction,  address  ^  m 

HI.  R.  KEEGAN,  457 12th  St.,  Chicago. 
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A  CAPITAL  TEXT-BOOK  FOB  THE  CENTENNIAL  YEAR. 


POLITICS  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICANS. 

By  CHARLES  NORDHOFF. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers. 

School  Edition,  12 mo,  Half  Leather,  $1.00. 

READ  THESE  60MMEMATI0M. 

From  lion,  Edward  Searing,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Wis.: 

I  wish  a  copy  of  NordhofTs  "  Politics  for  Young  Americans  n  were  in  the 
hands  of  evey  teacher  and  high  school  pupil  in  the  State.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  service  of  training  up  good  citizens. 

From  Dr.  A.  L.  Chapin,  President  Beloit  College: 

I  have  looked  it  (u  Politics  for  Young  Americans,")  over  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, and  judging  from  the  interest  which  my  son,  a  boy  of  18,  takes  in  reading 
and  commenting  on  it,  I  must  think  the  author  has  adapted  his  work  well  to 
the  class  for  whom  it  was  intended.  I  wish  it  might  have  a  circulation  among 
some  of  the  older  Americans  also,  for  there  is  wisdom  in  it  for  them. 

From  Prof.  Robert  Graham,  Oshkosh  Normal  School: 

It  is  admirably  calculated  for  our  schools,  and  fills  a  place  not  occupied  by 
any  text-book  to  my  knowledge.    I  trust  you  may  introduce  it  generally. 

From  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler,  Normal  School  Regent : 

As  a  foundation  and  preparation  for  the  study  of  "  Constitutions,"  as  well  as 
for  information  in  the  practical  duties  and  rights  of  citizenship,  it  is  without 
a  rival  in  my  knowledge,  and  is  worthy  of  great  praise. 
From  Prest.  G.  S.  Albee,  Oshkosh  Normal  School: 

I  believe  this  or  a  very  similar  work  should  be  taught  in  every  school  that 
attempts  to  impart  beyond  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography 
history  and  penmanship. 

The  necessity  imposed  by  law  upon  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin,  is  preparing 
them  to  appreciate  and  wisely  use  such  a  work  as  Mr.  NordhofPs. 

From  Prof.  A.  P.  North,  Peicaukee: 

I  know  no  exercise  in  our  schools  better  calculated  to  make  good  intelligent 
citizens,  than  a  careful  reading  of  "  NordhoflPs  Politics."    It  should  be  found 
in  the  higher  classes  of  our  common  schools,  and  in  any  grade  of  the  high 
schools. 
From  Prof.  A.  Hardy,  Principal  Milwaukee  High  School: 

The  u  Politics  "  is  an  excellent  book,  and  we  hope  to  use  it. 
From  Prof.  E.  H.  Merrill,  Ripon  CoUege,  Wis.: 

I  regard  the  work  as  one  of  superior  merit,  and  should  expect  that  it  would 
be  extensively  introduced  into  the  high  schools  and  academies. 
From  Prof.  S.  H.  Carpenter,  Wis.  State  tjniversity: 

While  written  primarily  for  the  young,  it  is  also  adapted  to  those  of  riper 
years,  who  have  not  given  particular  attention  to  these  subjects,  and  will  amply 
repay  even  the  maturest  thinker  for  timei>pent  in  its  perusal.  Its  style  is  clear 
and  incisive,  and  the  ideas  are  so  presented  as  to  Ax  themselves  in  the  mind. 

Specimen  copies  sent  pre-paid  for  fifty  cents. 
J2TLiberal  terms  for  first  introduction.    Address 

W.  J.  BUTTON, 

117  A  1 19  State  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

B.AIIj'WAT', 

IS  THE  VERY  BEST  ROUTE  TO 
CHICAGO,  NEW    YORK,  NEW    ENGJLAN1>,  THE   CAKADA8, 
and  all  EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  POINTS. 


It  is  the  only  Northwestern  Line  connecting  in  same  depot  in  Chicago 
with  any  of  the  great  Eastern  or  Southern  Lines,  and  is  the  most  con- 
veniently located  with  reference  to  reaching  any  Depot,  Hotel  or  Place  of 
business  in  that  city. 

Chicago  Depot: — Corner  Canal  and  West  Madison  Sts.  Horse  Cars 
and  Stage  Lines  for  all  parts  of  the  City,  constantly  passing. 

Chicago  City  Office: — 61  and  63  Clark  Street. 


This  is  the  only  line  via  Milwaukee  to  Chicago,  and  the  only  line  to  St 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  through  the  valley  of  the 

UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER, 

famous  for  its  grand  scenery;  or,  via  Prairie  du  Chien  and  the  splendid 
country  of  * 

Northern  Iowa  and  Central  Minnesota. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  MADISON. 

EASTERN  TRAINS: 

LEAVE.  ARRIVE. 

Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Express    -        -        -        1 :50  a.  m.  1 :45  a.  m. 

1 kfc             -                     7:30  a.m.  6:10  p.m. 

"                       "...      11:00  a.m.  9:45  p.m. 

WESTERN  TRAINS. 

LEAVE.  ARRIVE. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Express         -        -        1:55  a.m.  1:40  a.m. 

Prairie  du  Chien  Express           -        -        -        -    6:30  p.  m.  10:50  a.  m. 

MADISON  AND  PORTAGE  LINE, 
For  Sparta,  La  Crosse,  Winona,  and  River  Towns,  to  St.  Paul  and 

Minneapolis: 
Leave  3:15  p.  m.  Arrive  10:05  a.  m. 


This  road  is  provided  with  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for  safety  and 
comfort  in  cars;  with  steel  rail  track,  heavy  gravel  ballast,  and  ample 
movtie  power. 

A.  V.  H.  CARPENTER, 

L.  I>.  STONE,  Agent,  Madison.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent 


The  National  Series. 

THIS  SERIES,  numbering  nearly  400  volumes,  is  the  most  extensive,  the  most 
complete  in  every  branch  of  instruction,  the  most  uniform! v  excellent,  and  the 
most  universally  popular  Series  of  School  and  College  Text-Books  ever  issued  by  a 
•ingle  publishing  house.    It  includes  among  others  the  following: 

Standard  Books  of  National  Series. 

Parker  A  Watson's  National  Readers. 
Parker  &  Watson's  National  Spellers. 


Newest  Books  of  National  Series. 

Watson's  Independent  Readers. 
Watson's  Independent  Spellers. 
Montettb's  Independent  Geography. 
Davies'  Complete  Mathematics.  Peck's  Short  Arithmetics. 


Monteltb  &  JftcNally's  Geographies. 
Davies'  Complete  Matbemar' 
Clark's  English  Grammars. 


Emma  WlUard's  Histories. 

Beers's  Round-hand  Penmanship. 

Peck's  Ganot's  Philosophy. 

Jarvis's  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health. 

Porter's  Chemistries. 

Wood's  Botanies. 

Cleveland's  Compendlums  of  Literature. 

Pujol's  French  Course. 

Chapman's  American  Drawing. 


Clark's  Brief,  and  Normal  Grammar. 

Barnes's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States. 

Steele's  14  Weeks  Course  in  each  Science. 

Wood's  Botanist  and  Florist. 

Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy. 

Worm  an' s  French  Echo. 

Worman's  German  Series. 

Searing's  Virgil's  JEueld. 

Jepson^s  Music  Readers. 

Folsom's  Logical  Book-keeping. 


The  whole  crowned  by  the  unique  collection  of  professional  manuals  known  as 

THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  LIBRARY. 

In  SO  volumes,  headed  by  Page's  ••  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 
A  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Pkige  List  of  all  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.'s  Publications  will  be  sent 
free  to  the  address  of  any  Teacher  or  School  Officer  applying  for  it. 

The  ••  National  teachers'  monthly"  commands  la  its  editor  and  contributors  the  best  profes- 
sional talent  the  country  affords.    Subscription,  $1 .00  per  annum . 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  Educational  Publishers, 

111  *  113  William  Street,  113  *  115  State  Street,  112  Camp  Street, 

NEW  YORK.  6HI8A80.  NEW  ORLEANS. 


$£#*${*, 


This  institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments  : 

00LLE0E  OF  ARTS. 

Five  Departments.    General  Science,  Agriculture,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  Military  8cl<*nce. 

00LLE0E  OF  LETTERS. 

Two  Departments.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  is  equivalent 
to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  In  the  country. 

MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SOR-FRESHMEH  60UNSE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladles  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  University. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  the  Assay- 
ing of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  Alleghanles. 

A  QUANTITATIVE  LABORATORY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  Depart- 
ments of  Science. 

LIBRARIES. 
are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES. 

THE  CURRENT  EXPENSES 
are  less  than  in  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.   One  student  from  each  Assembly  district,  and  all 
graduates  of  graded  schools  of  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TUITION. 

The  institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Professors  and  Teach- 
ers, and  is,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 
For  further  information,  apply  to  JOHN  B  ASCOM, 

Madison,  June  1,  !87&.  PrtsUUnt. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Oshkosh,  Spring  Term  opens  Tuesday,  March  28. 
Whitewater,  "  "  «  April  14. 

River  Falls,    "  "  "  April  18. 

Platteville      "  "  "  April  25. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regulations 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representatives  in 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which  any 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the  nomi- 
nation shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such  candi- 
dates may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodily 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  cer- 
tificate setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  such 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board. 

3.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  in 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  History  and 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  School 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  as  the 
President  may  lequire  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  subscribing  to 
following  declaration : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  such 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

The  Terms  of  Hoard  at  each  locality  are  moderate. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 

President  E.  A.  Chablton,  at  Platteville.  President  Oliver  Arey,  at  Whitewater. 
President  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh.    President  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River  Falls. 


Have  You  Seen  Them? 
SHELDON'S  READERS. 

A  NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  SERIES, 
J      Prepared.   ~by  <Prof.   JS.  JL.    SMELDON, 
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PUBLISHED  BY 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.Y. 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH    OVER   850  ENGRAVINGS 
FROM    ORIGINAL    DESIGNS. 


,    SHELDON'S  PRIMER.  64  pp.,       -      -  -       Price,  20c. 

§    SHELDON'S  FIRST  READER,  80  pp..       -      -        "  25c. 

g    SHELDON'S  SECOND  READER.  192  pp..  -      -    "  50c. 

SHELDON'S  THIRD  READER,  224  pp..     -      -        "  75c. 
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5    SHELDON'S  FOURTH  READER.  820  pp..     -      -    "  81.25 
^    SHELDON'S  FIFTH  READER.     482  pp,        -       -       1.50 

ADOPTED  FOR  USE,  in  whole  or  in  part,  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 

-^    NEW  YORK, 
to  BROOKLYN, 

.§  CLEVELAND,  O. 

t§  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

§  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 
5  MANCHESTER,  IOWA. 

^  BATH,  ME. 

.  45  &£••  &c.,  &c. 

^  ________________ 

Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as  "  THE  BEST  "  by 

5  J.  W.  ARMSTRONG,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
*  J.  H.  HOOSE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Courtland,  N.  Y. 

Co  M.  McVICAR,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

f*  CHAS.  D.  McLEAN,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
S  WM.  J.  MILNE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

^  HENRY  B.  BUCKHAM,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Bu&do,  N.  Y. 

^  ALSO  RECOMMENDED   BY 

I     SEVENTEEN  PRINCIPALS  OF  BROOKLYN  SCHOOLS  I 

AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  EDUCATORS. 


Copies  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  examination  or  introduction,  on  receipt 
of  two-thirds  retail  price. 

THOMAS  OHARLE8, 

Care  Hadlby  Brothers,  Bookseller*, 

[See  »ezt  page.]  63  k  65  Washington  Stmt,  CHICAGO^ 
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Standard  Text-Books. 


PUBLISHED   BY 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 

GTHrOTS  GEOGRAPHIES. 

FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY:  Small  quarto,  fully  illustrated.  Price,      79c 
GUYOT'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.  Quarto,  fully  illus.    "      $1.50 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Royal  quarto,  elegantly  illustrated 

with  100  cuts  and  98  maps,  of  which  6  are  double  page  maps.  1x4  pages.  Price,    %aj*s 

INDEPENDENT    BOOKS. 

GUYOT'S  INTRODUCTION.    Admirably  fitted  to  be  a  text  book   for  oral 

lessons.    118  pages, Price,    $1.00 

GUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY M  nxso 

GUYOT'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  This  tsGuyot's  last  and 

best  book,for  Normal  Schools  and  High  Schools.  Maps  &  text  entirely  new,    M  a-oo 

FELTER'S   ARITHMETICS. 


FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  The  1 


ular  ever  published.  Price, 


FELTER'S  NEW  iNTERMEDYATE  ARITHMETIC.  ............     ...  -^- 

FELTER'S  NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.      By  S.  H.  Peabody. 

An  entirely  new  book, **    $t.oo 

This  is  the  only  series  of  Arithmetics  in  which  mental  and  written  exer- 
cises are  successfully  combined  throughout. 

HADLETS    GRAMMARS. 

HADLEVS  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.  An  Ihtroduction  to  the  study 
of  English  Grammar.  Treats  practically  punctuation,  use  of  capitals, 
composition-writing,  letter  writing  and  correction  of  errors  in  speech  . .  Price,      60c 

HADLEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    Designed  for  an  advanced  course....     "    $1.00 
These  books  teach  the  science  of  the  language  through  the  use  off  it, 

rather  than  the  use  of  the  language  through  the  science  of  it. 

Williams  Sc  Soutlierland's  Patent 
Copy  Books. 

PRIMARY  SERIES,  FIVE  BOOKS Price,  10c 

ADVANCED  SERIES,  THREE  BOOKS, "     15c 

Ve**  Foster's  Series  of  Drawing*  Books. 

The  only  books  on  the  subject  used  by  the  English  and  Irish  National  Schools- 
Adopted)  by  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York. Price,  15c.  per  book* 

COOLEY'S  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

COOLEY'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,. Price,       75c 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY, "    $xib 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY M      1.50 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY,        "      1.00 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  CHEMISTRY, M      t^5 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY,  (in  preparation.) 

TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORIES. 

TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS, Price,  $au>» 

TENNEY'S  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY "         yoo 

These  books  are  illustrated  with  over  500  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  animals 

HENRY  N.  DAY'S  WORKS. 

DAY'S  YOUNG  COMPOSER, Price,  $1.00 

DAY'S  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, "         i.ee 

DAY'S  ART  OF  DISCOURSE, "         1.50 

DAY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC M         «.*> 

DAY'S  ENGLISH   LITERATURE T -        a^s 
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•VThe  most  of  the  above  books  are  new,  fresh,  and  up  with  the  times,  and  we  cordially 
invite  educators  to  compare  them  with  others.    Sent  for  examination  or  introduction  on  re- 
ceipt ef  two-thirds  retail  price,  and  foe  exchange  at  one-half  retail  price. 
For  circulars,  catalogues  and  books,  address 

THOMAS  CHARLES, 

CuiBiiurBniDn,BHbiUm.  83  &  65  WuMaftM  8t_  CHICASO. 
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Teaney's  Elements  of  Zoology  (new) .Price  $2.50 


E.  Steiger, 

±2  &  24  Frankfort  St., 
New  York, 

has  in  press,  and  will  shortly  issue: 

KIDDLE  and  SCHEM'S 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  EDUCATION. 

One  volume  of  the  stylo,  sizo,  uml  price  of  Ap;  Moris  American  Cyclopa*diu. 

This  is  iho  only  work  of  the  kind  yet  published  iu  English;  it  ia  the  only  work  in  which  Educa- 
tional subjects,  both  general  and  particular  (with  special  reference  to  the  United  States). 
are  treated  in  a  comprehensive  mauner,  both  theoretically  and  practically;  including  also  a  full  body 
of  statistics  in  every  department.  It  is,  therefore,  the  only  complete  reference  book  in  the  English 
language  for  all  either  engaged  or  interested  in  Education,  but  more  especially  for  Americans. 

For  these  reasons  the  Cydopmlia  of  Education  will  be  indispensable  to  all  Educational  Institu- 
tions (Public,  Parochial,  and  Private  ,  to  all  Libraries,  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers;  it  will  be 
highly  useful  to  Clergymen  of  all  denominations  and  Suuday-School  Teachers,  to  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  Education,  to  parents  and  the  book-buying  public  in  general.— The  Cyclopaedia  of  Education,  al- 
though so  comprehensive  and  valuable  a  work,  will,  by  its  moderate  price,  be  placed  within  reach  of 
all  the  above  mentioned.  They  will  be  anxious  to  see  and  obtain  the  work,  and  to  them  it  is  in- 
tended to  submit  it  in  a  thorough  and  systematic  manner,  by  Subscription  Aytnts  only. 
.^L.  The  commission  allowed  to  Agents  will  bo  sufficiently  large  to  afford  liberal  compensation  ^L 
for  the  most  earnest  efforts  ou  their  pnrt;  and  the  publisher  has  decided  to  give,  wherever  ~ 

practicable,  the  exclusive  benefit,  of  thin  lucrative  canvass  to  person*  connected  with  school*. 
W^P*  One  reliable,  competent,  and  energetic  Agent  is  wanted  for  every  city,  school  dis.  *^d 
trict.  or  county:     and    application    should    be    tnade    immediately    to  tbc      ^^^* 
publisher  for  engagement. 


Instruction  in  German  made  very  easy. 

AHN-HENN'8  German  Course  is  now  complete,  the  Fourth  German  Book  having  just  been 
Issued.  —  This  Course  is  so  constructed  that  while  the  first  parts  of  it  (the  First  and  Second 
German  Books)  are  the  easiest,  best,  and  cheapest  tejrt-honk*  for  all  beginners,  the  main  difficul- 
ties of  the  language  are  clearly  and  fully  treated  for  advanced  pupils  in  the  Third  and  Fourth 
German  Books.  This  Series  is  even  more  complete  tlian  the  bulky  and  difficult  Grammars 
written  for  use  in  Colleges, 

Moreover,  the  AHN-HENN  German  Series  is  more  completely  provided  with  Reading  Charts. 
Readers,  and  Keys,  than  any  other;  points  which,  combined  with  its  cheapness,  secure  for  it  the 
strong  preference  of  educators.  The  most  satisfactory  results  in  German  instruction  are  reported 
from  wherever  the  AHN-HENN  Text-Books  have  been  used:  in  Public  Schools,  Academies,  Private  and 
Parish  Schools. 

Specimen  pages  sent  free,  specimen  copies  for  examination  at  half  price:  very  I  literal  terms 
for  introduction. 

Attention  is  also  invited  to  AHN-HENN'S  French  Series,  REFFELTS  German  Readers,  DOUAI'S 
Rational  Readers,  REFFELT'S  Arithmetics,  SCHEDLER'S  Globes  and  Relief  Maps,  and  to  Kindergarten 
Literature  and  Kindergarten  Gifts. — Catalogues  mailed  free. 


E.  Steiger,  22  k  24  Frankfort  Street,  New  York. 


JUST  ISSUED. FROMTHE  PRESS! 


OR,  HOW  TO  SPEAK  AND  WRiTK  CORRECTLY. 

DESIGNED  TO  TEACH   ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  WITHOUT  ITS   TECHNICALITIES. 


By  G.  P.  QUACKENBOS,  LL.  D. 

1  Vol.,  12mo.,  Illustrated.  Retail  Price,  60  cents. 
44  This  little  volume  is  the  result  of  an  earnest  effort  to  teach  young  children,  in  a 
natural,  common-sense  way,  how  to  speak  and  write  correctly, — to  enable  them  to 
master  the  leading  principles  of  English  Grammar,  without  its  technicalities,  easily 
and  thoroughly,  because  intelligently  and  practically.  It  leaves  out  of  sight  the 
formidable  legion  of  inflections  and  conjugations,  divisions  and  subdivisions,  ob- 
servations and  exceptions,  once  considered  indespensable,  and  seeks  instead,  from 
the  very  outset,  to  familiarize  the  learner  with  the  use  of  language  as  an  every-day 
reality  of  prime  importance,  not  as  a  mere  theoretical  abstraction." — Extract  from 
Preface.  

NEW  ANDVALUBALE  PUBLICATION! 
DR.  J.  D.  QUACKENBOS'S 

ILLUSTRATED 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 

RETAIL  PRICE,  $  1 .75. 

Comprehensive  in  its  scope, — condensed  within  moderate  limits, — simple  in  style, — thorough 

in  treatment , — interesting  in  its  matter, — attractive  in  its  external  dreee, — 

fresh,  accurate,  and  well  arranged. 


INTRODUCTORY    PRICES: 

Quackenbos's  History  of  the  World,  will  be  supplied  in  exchange  for  old 
book,  at  87 J^  cts.  per  copy. 

Quackenbos's  History  Of  the  "World,  when  not  in  exchange  for  old  book. 
will  be  supplied  at  $1.17  per  copy. 

Quackenbos's  Illustrated  Lessons  in  our  Language,  will  be  supplied 
in  exchange  for  old  book,  at  30  cents  per  copy. 

Quackenbos's  Illustrated  Lessons  in  our  Language,  when  not  in  ex. 
change  for  old  book,  will  be  supplied  at  40  cents  per  copy. 


'Sample  Copies  of  above  works  will  be  sent  for  examination  Post-paid,  vpon  weift 

of  one-half  the  reUUl  price. 

Address,  C.  E.  LANE, 

Asent  D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

1 17  and  1 19  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

The  Best  Books  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 


McGuffey's  Readers  and  Speller  Harvey's  Graded-School  Readers 

Ray's  Series  of  Arithmetics  Harvey's  Graded-School  Speller 

Ray's  New  Algebras  Harvey's  Language  Lessons 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics  Harvey's  Ele.  and  English  Grammars 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies  White's  Graded-School  Arithmetics 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship  Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra 

Venables  U.  S.  History  Schuyler's  Elements  of  Geometry 

Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene  Schuyler's  Trig,  and  Mensuration 

&c,  &C.|    Ac. 


The  Publishers  Invite  speelftl  Attention  to  the  following 

NEW  TEXT-BOOKS  a^td  BOOKS  for  TEACHERS'  USE: 

The  Prices  quoted  are:  I>  Regular  Retail  Prick.  II.  Introduction  Price— 
For  first  introduction  into  schools  where  not  already  in  use.  III.  Exchange  Price 
{on§-half  retail  pric*)— For  first  introduction  into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corres- 
ponding old  books  of  other  series  in  use  in  the  schools. 

Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent 
post-paid  by  mail,  to  teachers  or  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  Price. 

White' 8  Manual  or  Arithmetic  (Jant  Pablished)  con-         I.  II.          III. 

taining  Suggestions,  Methods  of  Teaching,  Models 

of  Analysis,  and  Illustrative  Solutions  of  Problems. 

Full  Cloth il.00  tl.OO 

Schuyler's  Elements  of  Geometry 1.50  1.13 

Schuyler's  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration 1.50  1.13 

Ray's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 2.25  1.60 

Ray's  Surveying  and  Navigation 2.25  1.69 

Harvey's  Language  Lessons 80  .22           •  15 

Hepburn's  English  Rhetoric 1.25  .94           .68 

Thalheimer's  History  of  England  1.50  1.13 

Norton's  Elements  of  Physics 1. 15  .84           .58 

Gow's  Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Manners 1.25  .94 

Duffet's  French  Literature l.OO  .75 

Krusi's  Life  of  Pestalozzi 2.25  2.25 

Hailman's  Kindergarten  Culture «75  .75 

Hailman's  Lectures  on  History  of  Pedagogy 75  .75 

The  Examiner,  or  Teacher's  Aid 50  .50 

Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastics 20  «20 

Object  Lessons,  by  Lilienthal  and  Allyn 25  .25 

Payne's  School  Supervision 1*25  1.25 

(A  number  of  the  Blank  Forms  and  Reports  recommended  in  Payne's  School 
Supervision  have  been  published  separately  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  Principals  and 
Superintendent.    Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price-list.) 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  -  Cincinnati  and  New  Yort 


m 
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NATIONAL  SERIES 

Standard  School  Books, 

A.  S.   BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

NSW  YOBS,     publishers.      CHICAGO. 


LiATEST 


PUBLICATIONS. 


TEACHERS! 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  Jollo$v- 

tng  very  important  publications 

recently  front  our  press: 

Peck's  Manual  of  Algebra. $1.60 

McNie  's  Algebraic  Equations, 2.25 

Pendleton 's  Scientific  Agriculture,  •  •  •  •  2.50 

Barnes'  History  of  France, 7.50 

M  art  in 's  Civil  Government, 1.25 

Gilman  's  General  History, 1.25 

Gilman 's  English  Literature, 1.00 

National  School  Singer, .35 

Bartley's  School  Hyms, .90 

Key  to  Davies'  Legendre, 1.00 

Parvin's  Songs  of  Delight, .35 

Baker's  Complete  Drawing  Book, .25 

Baker's  Drawing  Models,  5Nos.,  each  .25 
Monteith  's  Map  Drawing  Bl'ks,  *  p-  <'•  •  .  30 
Monteith 's  Map  Drawing  Bl'ks,  <*p- <*•  •     .60 
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The  KATIOXTAI*  SBRIX8,  eompriM*  more  than  three  hundred  / 
publications,  prorating  w>xt-bookt  adapted  to  every  (Bade  of  eotnmon-eehool  1 
and  oollege  olawa,  all  of  which  will  be  found  fullj  described  In  our  uw  De- 
scriptive Catalogue,  mailed  vans  on  application. 

Sample  Copies  when  desired  for  examination  with  uiew  to  Introduction  trill  < 
be  forwarded  oa  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

A.  a  BARNES  &  CO., 

Ill  &  113  William  St.,  New  York,  or  113  &  115  State  St.,  Chicago. 


The  Cheapest,  Best,  and  Largest  Type  Shakespeare  ever  Pub- 
lished in  One  Volume.    Forty  Handsome  Illustrations. 
Price,  only  te.OO,  complete. 


THE  FIRESIDE  SHAKESPEARE. 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 


WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE, 

With  a  fall  and  Comprehensive  Life; 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  EARLY   DRAMA:   AN    INTRODUCTION  TO  EA^H  PLAY:  THE 
READINGS  OF  FORMER  EDITIONS;  GLOSSARIaL  AND  OTHER  NOTES,  ETC.,  ETC. 

FROM  THE  WORKS  OF 
COLLIER.       KNIGHT.       I>YC,K,       l>OUC».       HAU1WKLL, 

HUNTER,  B1U0ABDSON,  VKRPLAXCK,        and  HUDSON. 

Edited  by  GEO.  LONG  DUYCKINCK. 

At  a  great  expense  the  Publishers  have  determined  to  issue  a  Popular  Edition  of  our 
Greatest  English  Poet.  The  type  is  the  largest  and  clearest  that  can  be  used  in  a  volume  of 
the  size,  and  the  illustrations  are  fr«m  the  world-renowned  artist,  BoydeH,  and  others,  and 
are,  for  beauty  and  expression  of  character,  uusurpassed  in  excellence.  The  paper  is  or  flue 
quality,  and  toned,  and  tbe  presswork  is  done  on  the  Caxton  Press  of  Messrs.  Sherman  <£  Co. 

Although  the  expense  has  been  very  great,  we  have  concluded  to  make  the  experiment  of 
putting  the  work  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  relying  on  large  sales  instead  of  large  profits. 

The  work  will  be  Issued  in  20  part*,  each  part  containing  Two  Large  Handtome 
Illustrations,  at  30  Cents  per  fart. 

THE  PRICE  OF  THE  WORK  COMPLETE, 

In  Fine  Half  Turkey  Morocco  Binding,  with  (Hit  Stamp,  Marbled  Edges,  i#  only  99.00. 

THB  WORK  WILL  BE 

SOLD  ONLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 


A6ENT8  WANTED. 


Address  BAKER,  DAVIS  St  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


To  the  Working  Class.— We  can  furnisl 
you  employment  at  which  you  can  {make  ver 
large  pay,  in  your  own  localities,  without  beini 
away  from  home  over  night.    Agents  wanted  ii 
every  town  and  county  to  taue  subscribers  fur  th« 
Centennial  Record,  the  lanrest  publication  in  th« 
United  States— 16  pages.  tt4  columns;  Elegantly  ; 
Illustrated;  Tenns  only  $1  per  year.    The  Record  I 
is  devote«l  to  whatever  is  of  interest  connected 
with  the  Centennial  year     The  Great  Exhibition 
at  Philadelphia  is  fully  illustrated  in  detail.    Ev- 
erybody wants  It.    The  whole  people  feel  great 
interest  in  their  Country's  Centennial  Birthday. 
and  want  to  know  all  about  it.    An  elegant  patri- 
otic crayon  drawing  premium  picture  is  presented 
tree  to  each  subscriber.    It  is  entitled,  "  In  re- 
membrance of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States."    Size,  , 
23  by  80  inches.    Any  one  can  become  a  success-  i 
ful  agent,  for  but  show  the  paper  and  picture  and  > 
hundreds  of  subscribers  are  easily  obtained  every-  I 
where.    There  is  no  business  that  will  pay  like  ' 
this  at  present.    We  nave  many  agents  who  are 
making  as  high  as  $20  per  day  and  upwards.  Now 
Is  the  time:  don't  delay.      Remember  it  costs 
nothing  to  give  the  business  a  trial.  Send  for  our 
circular  terms  and  sample  copy  of  paper,  which 
are  sent  free  to  all  who  apply ;  do  it  to  day.   Com- 
plete outfit  free  to  those  who  decide  to  engage 
Farmers  and  mechanics,    and    their    sou:*  aud 
daughters  make  the  verv  best  of  agents 

Address      THE  CENTENNIAL  RECORD, 
Portland,  Maine . 


iP  a,  T"  *  Ptlt  ~ 


*  PUSUC'v PRIVATE 

&*  BUILDINGS; 


Steam 


"■»   Cincinnati  nwm 


Wt*YER  M'*>  ^ 

C  HURCH.SC  HOOL.FIRE  -ALARM 


Fine  toned,  1  ow  priced,  fully  warranted.  Catalogues 
giving  fnl  1  particulars,  prices, etc., sent  free 

;  BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
664  to  694  West  Eighth  St.,  Clnetaatt.  O. 


ftiftfisUg  *f  Wi#&**i*t 


This  institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments  : 

CCLLE8E  OF  ARTS. 

Five  Departments.    General  Science,  Agriculture,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering-,  Mining  c&J 
Metallurgy,  Military  SeKnce. 

C0LLE8E  OF  LETTEtS. 

Two  Departments.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  to  equirai**.: 
to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  In  the  country. 
MODERN  CL  tssiu'AL  Department.    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

gUft-FRESHMEfl  CO  OWE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  University* 

LAW  SCHOOL 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  the  Assay- 
ing of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  Of  the  Alleghanie*. 

A  QUANTITATIVE  LAI  ORATORY 

has  been  opened,  and  uuuierous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  Depart- 
ments of  Scieuce. 

LIIRARIES. 

are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  YOZUMBS, 

THE  CORREiT  EXPENSES 

are  less  than  in  other  Institutions  of  equal  grade.    One  student  from  each  Assembly  district,  and  a£ 
graduates  of  graded  schools  of  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TUITI01. 

The  institution  is  under  the  Immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Professors  and  Teacft- 

ers,  and  is,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  

For  further  information,  apply  to  JOHN  BASCOM, 

Madison.  June  \  "876.  -— ~ 


GOOD  PAY  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Agenta  Wanted  for  the  New  Historical  Work,  our 

WESTERN  BORDER, 

A  complete  and  graphic  history  of  American  pioneer  life  100  yearn  amr,o«  its  thrilling  con- 
flicts of  red  and  white  foes,  exciting  adventures,  captivities,  forays,  scouts,  pioneer  women 
and  Ikkh,  Indian  war  paths,  camp  life,  and  sports.  A  book  for  old  and  young.  Not  a  dull 
page.    No  comptttiou.    Enormous  sales.    Extra  terms.    Illustrated  circulars  free. 

J.  C    McCURDV,  Chicago,  III. 

A^ITyou  going  to  paint? 
Then  buy  the  N.  Y.  Enamel  Paint  Co.'s 
CHEMICAL    PAINT! 


AND  SAVE  ONE-THIRD  THE  COST  OF  PAINTING,  and  get  a  paint  that  is  MUCH  HAKD- 
SONEK,  and  will  last  TWICE  A8  LONG  as  any  other  naint.  Is  prepared  ready  for  use  in 
WHITE  or  ANY  COLOR  desired.  Is  on  many  thousand  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  country, 
many  of  which  have  been  painted  six  rears,  and  now  look  as  well  as  when  first  painted.  Thto 
rnEMK'AL  PAINT  has  taken  KIRST  PREMIUMS  at  twenty  of  the  State  Katrs  of  the  Union. 
SAMPLE  CARD  OP  COLORS  SENT  FREE.    Address, 

N.  Y.  ENAMEL  PAINT  CO.,  103  Chambers  St..  N.  Y., 

or  MILLER  BRO'S,  IQ9  Water  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

BstaUtahad  in  1887. 
Superior  Ball*  of  Copper  and  Tin,  mounted 
with  the  beet  Rotary  Hanging;  for  Chunmm* 
School*,  Farms,  Factorial,  Cowri-kous**,  Fir* 
Alarm*.  Towar  Clock*,  etc   FnUv  Warranted. 

Illuntrntrd  dialogue  tent  Free. 
Yanduzen  k  Tift,  103  *  1M  E.  Second  St,,Cin. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Oshkosh*  Fall  Term  opens  Tuesday,  Aug,  29. 
Whitewater,  "  "  *  Aug.  29. 

River  Falls,    "  "       Wednesday,  Aug.  30. 

Platteville      "  "  Tuesday,  Sept.  5. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION-. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regulations 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representatives  in 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which  any- 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the  nomi- 
nation shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such  candi- 
dates may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodily- 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  cer- 
tificate setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  such, 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Secret 
tary  of  the  Board. 

3.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  in 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  History  and 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  School 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  as  the 
President  may  lequire  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  subscribing  to, 
following  declaration : 

Ii ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4»  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Presi 
dent  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  sucli 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

The  Terms  of  Hoard  at  each  locality  are  moderate. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 

President  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville.    President  Oliver  Aret,  at  Whitewater. 
President  George  S.  Albre,  at  Oshkosh.    President  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River  FaV* 


THE 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

RAILWAY, 

IS  THE  VERY  BEST  ROUTE  TO 

CHICAGO,  NEW    YORK,  NEW    ENGUkND,  THE   CA2*A1>AS. 
and  all  EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  POINTS. 


It  is  the  only  Northwestern  Line  connecting  in  same  depot  in  Chicago 
with  any  of  the  great  Eastern  or  Southern  Lines,  jmd  is  the  most  con- 
reniently  located  with  reference  to  reaching  any  Depot,  Hotel  or  Place  of 
{business  in  that  city.  •' 

Chicago  Depot: — Corner  Canal  and  West  Madison  Sts.  Horse  Cars 
and  Stage  Lines  for  all  parts  of  the  City,  constantly  passing. 

Chicago  City  Office: — 61  and  63  Clark  Street. 


This  is  the  only  line  via  Milwaukee  to  Chicago,  and  the  only  line  to  St 
?aul  and  Minneapolis  through  the  valley  of  the 

UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER, 

tamous  for  its  grand  scenery;  or,  via  Prairie  du  Chien  and  the  splendid 
?  mn  try  of 

Northern  Iowa  and  Central  Minnesota. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  MADISON. 

EASTERN  TRAINS: 

LEAVE.  AJfcRIVE. 

Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Express    -  1:50  a.m.        1:40  a.m. 

"  "  ...    7:30  a.m.        6:10  p.m. 

"  "...      11:00  a.m.        9:45  p.m. 

WESTERN  TRAINS. 

LEAVE.  ARRIVE. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Express         -        -        1 :50  a.  m.        1:40  a.  m. 
Prairie  du  Chien  Express  -        -        -        -6:30  p.m.      10:50  a.  m. 

MADISON  AND  PORTAGE  LINE, 
For  Sparta,  La  Crosse,  Winona,  and  River  Towns,  to  St.  Paul  and 

Minneapolis: 
Leave  3:15  p.  m.  Arrive  10:05  a.  m. 


This  road  is  provided  with  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for  safety  and 
comfort  in  cars;  with  steel  rail  track,  heavy  gravel  ballast,  and  ample 
motive  power. 

A.  V.  H.  CARPENTER, 

Lu  D.  STONE,  Agent,  Madison.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 


JUST  ISSUED  FROM  THE  PRESS! 


OR,  HOW  TO  SPEAK  AND  WRITE  CORRECTLY. 

DRSIGNED  TO  TEACH  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR   WITHOUT  ITS  TECHNICALITIES. 


By  G.  P.  QUACKENBOS,  LL.  D. 

1  VoL,  12mo.,  Illustrated.  Retail  Price,  60  cents. 
44  This  little  volume  is  the  result  of  an  earnest  effort  to  teach  young  children,  in  a 
natural,  common-sense  way,  how  to  speak  and  write  correctly,— to  enable  them  to 
master  the  leading  principles  of  English  Grammar,  without  its  technicalities,  easily 
and  thoroughly,  because  intelligently  and  practically.  It  leaves  out  of  sight  the 
formidable  legion  of  inflections  and  conjugations,  divisions  and  subdivisions,  ob- 
servations and  exceptions,  once  considered  indespensable,  and  seeks  instead,  from 
the  very  outset,  to  familiarize  the  learner  with  the  use  of  language  as  an  everyday 
reality  of  prime  importance,  not  as  a  mere  theoretical  abstraction." — Extract  from 
Preface.  .. , 

NEW  AND  VALUBALEJPUBLICATION! 
DR.  J.  D.  QUACKENBOS'S 

ILLUSTRATED 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 

RETAIL  PRICE,  $1.75. 

Comprehensive  in  its  scope, — condensed  within  moderate  limit*, — simple  in  style, — thorough 

in  treatment, — interesting  in  its  matter, — attractive  in  its  external  dress, — 

fresh,  acmrate,  and  well  arranged. 


INTRODUCTORY    PRICES: 

Quackenbos's  History  of  the  World,  will  i>«  supplied  in  exchange  for  old 
book,  at  87}£  cts.  per  copy. 

Quackenbos's  History  of  the  World,  when  not  in  exchange  for  old  book, 
Trill  be  supplied  at  $1.17  per  copy. 

Quackenbos's  Illustrated  Lessons  in  our  Language,  will  be  supplied 
in  exchange  for  old  book,  at  80  cents  per  copy. 

Quackenbos's  Illustrated  Lessons  in  our  Language,  when  not  in  ex. 
change  for  old  book,  will  be  supplied  at  40  cents  per  copy. 

tSET  Sample  Copies  of  above  works  trill  be  wnt  for  (xn  mi  nation  Po*t-paid,  vpt>n  receipt 
of  one-half  the  retail  price. 

Address,  C.  E.  LANE, 

Ascent  D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

117  and  119  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


Eclectic  Educational  Series. 


The  Best  Books  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

McGuffey's  Readers  and  Speller  Harvey's  Graded -School  Readers 

Ray1*  Series  of  Arithmetics  Harvey's  Graded-School  Spelter 

Ray's  New  Algebras  Harvey's  Language  Lessons 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics  Harvey's  Ele.  and  English  Grammar* 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies  White1!  Graded-School  Arithmetics 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship  Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra 

Variables  U,  S.  History  Schuyler's  Elements  of  Geometry 

Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene  Schuyler's  Trig,  and  Mensuration 

&c,  Jlc,    ic. 


The  Publisher!  in  rite  spftclal  mttaatlea  to  tie  followi** 

NEW  TEXT-BOOKS  agd  BOOKS  for  TEACHERS'  USE: 

The  Prices  quoted  are:  I.  Regular  Retail  Price.  II*  Istroductiok  Pmci — 
For  first  introduction  into  schools  where  not  already  In  usv.  III.  Eschang*  Prick 
{cne-half  retail  prict) — For  first  introduction  into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corres- 
ponding aid  hooks  of  other  scries  In  use  in  the  schools. 

Hlnffle  Sample  Co  pi  en  Tor  e*am  i  nation  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent 
post-paid  by  mall!  to  teachers  or  school  officer*,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  Price, 

White's  Manual  or  Arithmetic  (Jast  Pkhllihfrd)  con-  I.  II.            Ill* 

tain  in?  Suggestion*,  Methods  of  Teaching,  Models 

of  Analysis,  and  Illustrative  Solutions  of  Pr ob km-. 

Full  Cloth ...,.,. ..........  11.00  il.OO 

Schuvlsk's  Elilwen-ts  of  Gkohetry 1*60  1*13 

Schuyler's  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration  .  .  ,,..,.  1 .50  1.13 

Ray's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 2*25  1.69 

Ray's  Surveying  and  Navigation 2.25  1  *69 

IlAWVtV'S  LASr.l'l'.h   Usmins .  >,. ......  ..-..,  «30  *22              tlft 

Uepdl'kn'9  English  Rhetoric  , , 1*25  .94            *03 

Thalhkimrr's  History  of  England  ..........  1*50  1*1$ 

Norton's  Elements  ok  Physics , ........  1.15           -84            .."?s 

Cow's  Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Manners  ...... 1.25  .Ef4 

Buffet's  French  Liver  a  tu  re ..h. 1*00            .15 

Krusi's  Life  or  Pestaujkxi . 2*25  2.25 

Hailmanti  Kindergarten  Culture .T*           .T5 

Mailman's  Lectures  on  History  of  Pedagogy......  .75           .Tfi 

The  Examiner,  or  Teacher's  Aid - ,.  i50           «50 

Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastics...  ...,....,..,.  .20  #20 

OnjEtT  Lessons,  dy  Lilientiial  and  Allyn,  , , .25  *2fi 

Payne's  School  Supervision 1*25  1  #25 

(A  number  of  the  Blank  Forms  and  Re ports  recommended  in  Payne's  School 
Supervision  have  been  published  separately  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  Principals  and. 
Superintendent.    Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price-list,) 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,   •  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


NATIONAL  SERIES 

[Standard  School  Books, 

A.  S.   BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

INEWYOEE.      publishers.      CHICAGO. 
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LATEST 


PUBLICATIONS. 


TEACHERS! 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing very  important  publications 
recently  from  our  press: 

Peck's  Manual  of  Algebra, $1.60 

McHie's  Algebraic  Equations, 2.25 

Pendleton's  Scientific  Agriculture,  •  •  •  2,50 

Barnes'  History  of  France, 7.50 

Martin 's  Civil  Government, 1.25 

Oilman 's  General  History, 1.25 

Oilman's  English  Literature, 1.00 

National  School  Singer, .35 

Bartley's  School  Hyms, .90 

Key  to  Davies'  Legendre, 1.00 

Parvin's  Songs  of  Delight, .35 

Baker's  Complete  Drawing  Book, .25 

Baker's  Drawing  Models,  5Nos.,  each  .25 
Monteith's  Map  Drawing  Bl'ks,  «.p.  <*•  •  .30 
Monteith's  Map  Drawing  Bl'ks,  &P-  <*•  •     .60 
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The  NATIONAL  SERIES,  ooreprtees  mor*»  than  three  hundred 
publications,  presenting  wxt-book*  adapted  to  ererj  gaade  of  eommoo-eehool 
and  oolleg e  elaeiee.  nil  of  which  will  be  feund  follj  described  in  ear  kbw  De* 
■erlptlre  CaUlog ue,  mailed  run  en  application. 

Sample  Copies  when  desired  for  examination  with  view  to  Introduction  will 
be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

A.  a  BABNES  &  CO., 

Ill  &  113  William  St.,  New  York,  or  113  &  115  State  St.,  Chicago. 


The  ^Cheapest,  Best,  andtLargest  Type  Shakespeare  over  Pub- 
lished In.  One  Volume.   Forty  Handsome  Illustrations. 
Price,  only  Se.OO,  complete. 

THE  FIRESIDE  SHAKESPEARE. 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OP 


WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE, 

With  a  f\ill  and  Comprehenuive  Liffe; 

A  HISTORY  OP  THE  EARLY   DRAMA:   AN   INTRODUCTION  TO  EACH  PLAY:  THE 
READINGS  OF  FORMER  EDITIONS;  OLOSSARIAL  AND  OTHER  NOTES,  ETC.,  ETC. 

FROM  THE  WORKS  OF 

OOLLIBR.       KNIGHT.       1>TOK,       DOUG*.       HALLIWELL, 

HUNTER,  BICHARUSOlf,  VBRPLANCK,        aa\*  JttUiWieW. 

Edited  by  GEO.  LONG  DUYCK1NCK. 
At  a  great  expense  the  Publishers  have  determined  to  issue  a  Popular  Edition  of  oar 
Greatest  English  Poet.  The  type  is  the  largest  and  clearest  that  can  be  used  in  a  volume  of 
the  size,  and  the  illustrations  are  from  the  world-renowned  artist,  BoydeH,  and  others,  am 
are,  for  beauty  and  expression  of  character,  unsurpassed  in  excellence.  The  paper  is  of  Ik 
quality,  and  toned,  and  tiie  presswork  is  done  on  the  Caxton  Press  or  Messrs.  Sherman  <*  Co. 

Although  the  expense  has  been  very  great,  we  have  concluded  to  make  the  experiment  of 
putting  the  work  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  relying  on  large  sales  Instead  of  large  profits. 

The  work  will  be  Issued  in  SO  partes  each  part  containing  Two  Large  MsacVone 
Ulaatrwtloaa,  at  8©  Cent*  per  t»art. 

THE. PRICE  OF  THE  WORK  COMPLETE, 

In  Fine  Half  Turkey  Morocco  Binding,  with  Gilt  Stamp,  Marbled  Edge**  it  only  $&.*§• 

THK  WORK  WILL  BE 

SOLD  ONLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 

AGENTS  WANTED.        AMr~  "*""'  "^  *-«, ■ 


PHILADBLPHU. 


GOOD  PAY  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Agent*  Wanted  for  the  New  Historical  Work,  our 

WESTERN  BORDER. 

A  complete  and  graphic  history  of  American  pioneer  life  100  years  ago,  its  thrilling  con- 
flicts of  red  and  white  foes,  exciting  adventures,  captivities,  forays,  scouts,  pioneer  women 
and  bom  Indian  war  paths,  camp  lire,  and  sports.  A  book  for  old  and  young.  Not  a  doll 
page.    No  comptltion.    Enormous  sales.    Extra  terms.    Illustrated  circulars  free. 

J.  C  McCURDy,  Chicago*  in. 

RE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAINT? 

Then  buy  the  N.  Y.  Enamel  Faint  Co. '8 
CHEMICAL    IE»  .A.  I  3NT  T! 

AND  8AVE  ONE-THIRD  THE  COST  OP  PAINTING,  and  get  a  paint  that  is  MUCH  HAND- 
SONER,  and  will  )at*t  TWICE  AS  LONG  as  any  other  paint.  Is  prepared  ready  for  we  in 
WHITE  or  ANY  COLOR  desired.  In  on  many  thousand  or  the  finest  buildings  In  the  country, 
many  of  which  have  been  painted  six  years,  and  now  look  as  well  as  when  first  painted.  TbU 
CHEMICAL  PAINT  has  taken  FIRST  PREMIUMS  at  twenty  of  the  State  Fairs  of  the  Union. 
SAMPLE  CARD  OF  COLORS  SENT  FREE.    Address, 

N.  Y.  ENAMEL  PAINT  CO.,  103  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.v 
or  MILLER  BRO'S,  IOQ  Water  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Established  in  1887. 
Superior  Bell*  or  Copper  and  Tin,  mounted 
with  the  best  Rotary  Hanging;  for  Ckmrtke*, 
School*,  Farms,  Factories,  Court-hou***,  Fir* 
Alarms.  Tower  Clock*,  etc   Full  f  Warranted. 

Illunmtrd  CMtalof  tie  sent  Pree. 
Vanduif n  *  Tift,  103  *  104  E.  8ccood  St., On. 


The  Cheapest,  Best,  and  Largest  Type  Shakespeare  ever  Pub- 
lished in  One  Volume.    Forty  Handsome  Illustrations. 
Price,  only  fG.OO,  complete. 


THE  FIRESIDE  SHAKESPEARE. 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 


WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE, 

With  a  f\ill  and  Comprehensive  Life; 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  EARLY   DRAMA:   AN    INTRODUCTION  TO  EA^H  PLAY:  THE 
READINGS  OF  FORMER  EDITIONS;  GLOSSARIaL  AND  OTHER  NOTES.  ETC.,  ETC. 

FROM  THE  WORKS  OF 

COLLIER.       KNIGHT.       DYfK,       DOCJC*.       HAUIWKIL, 

HUNTER,  H1UHAHUSON,  VKRPLAXCK,        and  HUDSON. 

Edited  by  GEO.  LONG  DUYCK1NCK. 

At  a  (rreat  expense  the  Publishers  have  determined  to  Issue  a  Popular  Edition  of  our 
Greatest  English  Poet.  The  type  is  the  largest  and  clearest  that  can  be  used  iu  a  volume  of 
ibe  size,  and  the  illustrations  are  frnm  the  world-renowned  artist,  Boydeli,  and  others,  and 
are,  for  beauty  and  expression  of  character,  unsurpassed  in  excellence.  The  paper  is  or  flue 
quality,  and  toned,  and  the  presswork  is  done  on  the  Caxton  Press  of  Messrs.  Sherman  <f  Co. 

Although  the  expense  has  been  very  great,  we  have  concluded  to  make  the  experiment  of 
putting  the  work  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  relying  on  large  sales  instead  of  large  proflts. 

The  work  will  be  issued  In  20  part*,  each  part  containing  Two  Large  Hand»ome 
Illustrations,  at  30  Cents  per  fart. 

THE  PRICE  OF  THE  WORK  COMPLETE, 

In  Fine  Half  Turkey  Morocco  Binding,  with  Oilt  Stamp,  Marbled  Edges,  is  only  $9.00. 

THK  WORK  WILL  BE 


SOLD  ONLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 

A6ENT8  WANTED. 


Address  BAKER,  DAVIS  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


B    I    S    B    II    I   1    B     ^ 

To  the  Working  Class.— We  can  furnisl 
▼ou  employment  at  which  you  can  {make  ver 
large  pay,  in  your  own  localities,  without  beim 
away  from  home  over  night.  Agents  wanted  fi 
every  town  and  county  to  taue  subscribers  f»r  th« 
Centennial  Record,  the  lanrest  puMnailon  in  th* 
United  States— 16  pages.  M  columns;  Elegantly 
Illustrated;  Terms  only  $1  per  year.  The  Record 
is  devoted  to  whatever  is  of  interest  connected 
with  the  Centennial  year  The  Great  Exhibition 
at  Philadelphia  is  fully  illustrated  In  detail.  Ev- 
erybody wants  it.  The  whole  people  feel  great 
interest  in  their  Country's  Centennial  Birthday. 
and  want  to  know  all  about  it.  An  elegant  patri- 
otic crayon  drawing  premium  picture  is  presented 
free  to  each  subscriber.  It  is  entitled,  "  In  re- 
membrance of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States."  Size, 
23  by  30  inches.  Any  one  can  become  a  success- 
ful agent,  for  but  show  the  paper  and  picture  and 
hundreds  of  subscribers  are  easily  obtained  every- 
where. There  is  no  business  that  will  pay  like  ' 
this  at  present.  We  nave  many  agents  who  are  ' 
making  as  high  as  $20  per  day  and  upwards.  Now 
is  the  time;  don't  delay.  Remember  it  costs 
nothing  to  give  the  business  a  trial.  Send  for  our 
circular  terms  and  sample  copy  of  paper,  which 
are  sent  free  to  all  who  apply ;  do  it  to  day.  Com- 
plete outfit  free  to  those  who  decide  to  engage 
Farmers  and  mechanics,  and  their  sons  aud 
daughters  make  the  verv  best  of  agents 

Address      THE  CENTENNIAL  RECORD, 
Portland,  Maine. 


YER  M'p, 


C  HUPiCH.SC  HOOL.  FIRE  -ALARM 


FinetonedJowpricwLfuUywarranted.  Catalogues 
giving  fill  I  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  sen  tfre© 

vBLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
664  to  694  West  Eighth  St.,  4?lnelsua»tl,  O. 


THE 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

IS  THE  VERY  BEST  ROUTE  TO 
CHICAGO,  NEW    YORK,  NEW    ENGLAND,  THE  CANADA* 
and  all  EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  POINTS. 


It  is  the  only  Northwestern  Line  connecting  in  same  depot  in  Chicago 
with  any  of  the  great  Eastern  or  Southern  Lines,  and  is  the  most  con- 
veniently located  with  reference  to  reaching  any  Depot,  Hotel  or  Place  <rf 
business  in  that  city. 

Chicago  Depot: — Corner  Canal  and  West  Madison  Sts.  Horse  Care 
and  Stage  Lines  for  all  parts  of  the  City,  constantly  passing. 

Chicago  City  Office: — 61  and  63  Clark  Street. 


This  is  the  only  line  via  Milwaukee  to  Chicago,  and  the  only  line  to  St 
'aul  and  Minneapolis  through  the  valley  of  the 

UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER, 

famous  for  its  grand  scenery;  or,  via  Prairie  du  Chien  and  the  splendid 
**untry  of 

Northern  Iowa  And.  Central  Minnesota. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  MADISON. 

EASTERN  TRAINS: 

LEAVE.  arrive. 

Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Ekpress    -       -        -        1:50  a.  m.  1:40  a.m. 

"                      u             ...    7:30  a.m.  6:10  p.m. 

u                                   "...      11:00  a.m.  9:45  p.m. 
WESTERN  TRAINS. 

leave.  arrive. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Express         -        -        1:50  a.  m.  1 :40  a.  m. 

Prairie  du  Chien  Express          -       -       -       -    6:30  p.  m.  10:50  a.  m. 

MADISON  AND  PORTAGE  LINE, 
For  Sparta,  La  Crosse,  Winona,  and  River  Towns,  to  St.  Paul  and 

Minneapolis: 
Leave  3:15  p.  m.  Arrive  10  .-05  a.  m. 


This  road  is  provided  with  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for  safety  and 
comfort  in  cars;  with  steel  rail  track,  heavy  gravel  ballast,  and  ample 
motive  power. 

A.  V.  H.  CARPENTER, 

I*  IX  STONE,  Agent,  Madison.  Gen.  Pans,  and  Ticket  Agent. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Oshkosh*  Fall  Term  opens  Tuesday,  Aug.  29. 
Whitewater,  "  "  «  Aug.  29. 

River  Falls,    "  "       Wednesday,  Aug.  30. 

Platteville      "  "  Tuesday,  Sept.  5. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION-. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regulations 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representatives  in 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which  any- 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the  nomi- 
nation shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such  candi- 
dates may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodily- 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  cer- 
tificate setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  such, 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board. 

3.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  in 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  History  and 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  School 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  as  the 
President  may  lequire  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  subscribing  to, 
following  declaration : 

Ii ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normar 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Presi 
dent  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  such 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

The  Terms  of  Hoard  at  each  locality  are  moderate. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 

President  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville.    President  Oliver  Arbt,  at  Whitewater. 
President  George  S.  Albre,  at  Oshkosh.    President  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River  FaVe 


The  National  Series. 

THIS  SERIES,  numbering  nearly  400  volumes,  is  the  most  extensive,  the  mom 
complete  in  every  branch  of  instruction,  the  most  uniformly  excellent,  and  tae 
most  universally  popular  Series  of  School  and  College  Text-Books  ever  issued  by  a 
single  publishing  house.    It  includes  among  others  the  following: 


Standard  Books  of  National  Series. 

Parker  &  Watson's  National  Readers. 
Parker  &  Watson's  National  Spellers. 


Monteith  k  HcNally's  Geographies 
Davies'  Complete  Mathems 
Clark's  English  Grammars. 


Newest  Books  of  National  Series. 

Watson's  Independemt  Readers. 

Watson's  Independent  Spellers. 

Monieith's  Independent  Geography. 

Peck's  Short  Arithmetics. 

Clark's  Brief,  and  Normal  Grammar. 

Barnes's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States. 

Steele's  14  Weeks  Course  In  each  Science. 

Wood's  Botanist  and  Florist. 

Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy. 

Woman's  French  Echo. 

Worman's  German  Series. 

Searing's  Virgil's  <£neid. 

Jepson's  Music  Readers. 

Folsom's  Logical  Book-keeping. 

The  whole  crowned  by  the  unique  collection  of  professional  manuals  known  ad 

THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  LIBRARY. 

In  30  volumes,  headed  by  Page's  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 
A  Descriptive  catalogue  and  Pkice  List  of  all  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.'s  Publications  will  be  seal 

free  to  the  address  or  any  Teacher  or  School  Officer  applying  for  it. 
The  "National  teachers'  Monthly "  commands  in  Its  editor  and  contributors  the  best  profea- 

•ional  talent  the  country  affords.   Subscription,  $1.00  per  annum. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  Educational  Publishers, 

111  *  113  William  Street,  113  *  115  State  Street,  119  Caaip  Street, 

HEW  YORK.  0HI0A00.  ■EWMIUM. 


Emma  Willard's  Histories. 

Beers's  Round-hand  Penmanship. 

Peck's  Ganot's  Philosophy. 

Jarvls's  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health. 

Porter's  Chemistries. 

Wood's  Botanies. 

Cleveland's  Compendlums  of  Literature. 

Pujol's  French  Course. 

Chapman's  American  Drawing. 
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This  institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments  : 

00LLE0E  OF  ARTS. 

Five  Departments.    General  Science,  Agriculture,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  Military  Scivnce. 

00LLE0E  OF  LETTERS. 

Two  Departments.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  is  equivalent 
to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  In  the  country. 

MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SUS-FRESHMER  C00RSL 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  In  the  University. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  the  Assay- 
ing of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  Aliegnanie*. 

A  QOARTITATIYE  LAR0RAT0RY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  Deptf 
ments  of  Science. 

URRARIES. 
are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES. 

THE  00RRERT  EXPERSES 

are  less  than  in  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.    One  student  from  each  Assembly  district,  and  ill 
graduates  of  graded  schools  of  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  T0ITI0I. 

The  institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Professors  and  Tteaca- 

era,  and  Is,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  

For  further  Information,  apply  to  JOHN  B  ASOOM, 

Madison,  June  4. 2876.  Pr***t*%L 


ME  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Oshkosh,  Fall  Term  opens  Tuesday,  Aug.  29. 
Whitewater,  "  "  "         Aug.  29. 

River  Falls,   "  "       Wednesday,  Aug.  30. 

Platteville     "  "  Tuesday,  Sept  5. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regulations 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representatives  in 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which  any 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the  nomi- 
nation shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such  candi- 
dates may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodily 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  cer- 
tificate setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  such 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board. 

3.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  NormaH 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  in» 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade,  certificate,  except  History  ano? 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  School* 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  as  the- 
President  may  lequire  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  subscribing  to* 
following  declaration : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  such 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

The  Terms  of  Hoard  at  each  locality  are  moderate* 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 

President  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville.    President  Oliver  Arrt,  at  Whitewater. 
President  George  8.  Albbb,  at  Oshkosh.    President  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River  Falls* 


the 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Pan 

RAILWAY, 

IS  THE  VERY  BEST  ROUTE  TO 
CHICAGO,  NEW    YORK,  NEW    ENGLANO,  THE    CANADJ 
and  all  EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  POINTS. 


It  is  the  only  Northwestern  Line  connecting  in  same  depot  in  Chin) 
with  any  of  the  great  Eastern  or  Southern  Lines,  and  is  the  most « 
veniently  located  with  reference  to  reaching  any  Depot,  Hotel  or  Plaoi 
ibusiness  in  that  city. 

Chicago  Depot: — Corner  Canal  and  West  Madison  Sts.  Horse  G 
jand  Stage  Lines  for  all  parts  of  the  City,  constantly  passing. 

Chicago  City  Office: — 61  and  63  Clark  Street. 


This  is  the  only  line  via  Milwaukee  to  Chicago,  and  the  only  line  to: 
jPaul  and  Minneapolis  through  the  valley  of  tlfe 

UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER, 

famous  for  its  grand  scenery;  or,  via  Prairie  du  Chien  and  the  spied 
country  of 

.Northern  Iowa  and  Central  Minnesota. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  MADISON. 

EASTERN  TRAINS: 

LEAVE.  .      .  AR1IT1 

^Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Express   -       -       -        1:50  a.  m.  1:40  a.  i 

"           "         "             k4             -                    7:30  a.m.  6:10  p.i 

"           "         "             "         -       -       -      11:00  a.m.  9:45  pi 

WESTERN  TRAINS. 

LEAVE.  ABBIT1 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Express         -       -        1:50  A.  m.  1:40  U 

Prairie  du  Chien  Express          -       -       -       -6:30  p.m.  10 :50  a. 

MADISON  AND  PORTAGE  LINE, 
For  Sparta,  La  Crosse,  Winona,  and  River  Towns,  to   St.  Paul  u 

Minneapolis: 
Leave  3:15  p.  m.  Arrive  10:05  a.  m. 


This  road  is  provided  with  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for  safety  a 
comfort  in  cars;  with  steel  rail  track,  heavy  gravel  ballast,  and  ad 

movtie  power. 

*  A.  V.  H.  CARPENTER, 

Ii.  IX  STONE,  Agent,  Madison.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  A£e& 


The  National  Series. 

rHIS  SERIES,  numbering  nearly  400  volumes,  is  the  most  extensive,  the  most 
complete  in  every  branch  of  instruction,  the  most  uniformly  excellent,  and  the 
noet  universally  popular  Series  of  School  and  College  Text-Books  ever  issued  by  a 
tingle  publishing  house.    It  includes  among  others  the  following: 

Standard  Books  of  National  Series.   I    Newest  Books  of  National  Series. 

Parker  &  Watson's  National  Reader?.  |        Watson's  Independent  Readers. 

Parker  &  Watson's  National  Spellers.  Watson's  Independent  Spellers. 


Montelth  &  »cN ally's  Geographies.  Monielth's  Independent  Geography. 

Davies*  Complete  Mathematics  Peck's  Short  Arithmetics. 

Clark's  English  Grammars.  t -lark's  Brief,  and  Normal  Grammar. 


Emma  Wiliard's  Histories.  Barnes's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States. 

Beers's  Round-hand  Penmanship.  Steele's  14  Weeks  Course  in  each  Science. 

Peek's  Ganot's  Philosophy.  Wood's  Botanist  and  Florist. 

Jarvis's  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health.  Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy. 

Porter's  Chemistries.  Worman's  French  Echo. 

Wood's  Botanies.  I        Worman's  German  Series. 

Cleveland's  Compendium*  of  Literature.  ,        Searing's  Virgil's  jEneid. 

Pujol's  French  Course.  (        Jepson's  Music  Reauers. 

Chapman's  American  Drawing.  <        Folsom's  Logical  book-keeping. 

The  whole  crowned  by  the  unique  collection  of  professional  manuals  known  a& 

THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  LIBRARY. 

In  30  volumes,  headed  by  Page's  *4  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 
A  Descriptive  catalogue  and  Price  List  of  all  A.  8.  Barnes  &  Co.'s  Publications  will  be  sent 
free  to  the  address  of  any  Teacher  or  School  Officer  applying  for  it. 

The  **  National  Teachers'  Monthly  M  commands  in  its  editor  and  contributors  the  best  profes- 
sional talent  the  country  affords.    Subscription,  $1.00  per  annum. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  Educational  Publishers, 

111  Sc  113  William  Street,  113  6c  115  State  Street,  112  Camp  Street, 

NEW  YORK.  GHIGAOO.  HEW  ORLEANS. 


'##$!% 


This  Institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments  : 

C0LLE8E  OF  ARTS. 

Five  Departments.    General  Science,  Agriculture,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Eugineeriug.  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  Military  Science. 

C0LLE8E  OF  LETTERS. 

Two  Departments.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  is  equivalent 
to  that  in  the  beat  classical  colleges  in  the  country. 

MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SOI-FRESHMEN  COURSE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  In  the  University. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Judge  P.  L.  8POONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  the  Assay- 
ing of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  In  the  country,  west  of  the  Allegnanies. 

A  (OAHTITATIVE  LAR0RAT0RY 

baa  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  Depart 
ments  of  Science. 

LIRRARIES. 
are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOU8AXD  VOLUMES. 

THE  00RREHT  EXPEHSES 

are  less  than  in  other  Institutions  of  equal  grade.    One  student  from  each  Assembly  district,  and  all 
graduates  of  graded  schools  of  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  T0ITI0H. 

The  institution  is  under  the  Immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Professors  and  Teach- 
ers, and  la,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  

For  further  inforination,  apply  to  JOHN  B  ASCOM, 

Madison,  June  -t,  !876.  President. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES: 

EMBODYING   THE  BEST  TEACHING  METHODS;  INDORSED  BT 
LEADING  EDUCATORS;  USED  IN  THE  BEST  SCHOOLS. 

The  Best  Books  at  the  Lowest  IPx-ices. 

McGufley'a  Readers  and  Speller,  Harvey's  Language  Lessons.  Hepburn's  Rhetoric, 

Harvey's  Readers  and  Spel  er,  Harvey's  English  Grammars.  Pinneo's  Composition. 

Ray's  Arithmetic  and  Algebras,  Eclectic  System  or  Penmanship,  Evan's  Geometry, 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics,  Venable's  U.  8.  History,  Norton's  PhyBica, 

White's  Graded  School  xrlthme-  Eclectic  Classical  Series,  Brown's  Physiology, 

tics.  Duffet's  French  Method,  SchuvJer's  Logic. 
Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra,  Andrews's  Constitution  of  United  Thalheimer's  Histories, 
Schuyler's  Trigonometry,                      States,  Tayne's   School  Sops- 
Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies,  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners.  vision. 


IMPORTANT  PUBLICATIONS  JUST  ISSUED. 

%9  The  Prices  qaoted  are: 

1.  regular  Retail  Price.  II.  Introduction  PRiCE-For  first  introduction  in*> 
schools  where  not  already  in  use.  III.  Exchange  Price  (one-hatf  retail  price}— For  firs 
introduction  Into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  books  of  other  series  in  use  in 
the  schools. 

Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent  post-paid  by 
mail,  to  teachers  or  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  Price. 

SCHUYLER'S  GEOMETRY, 

Elements  of  Geometry;  With  Exercises  for  Students,  and  an  In- 
troduction to  Modern  Geometry.  By  A.  Schuyler,  LL.,  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Baldwin  University,  Author  of  Complete  Algebra,  &c.  12mo.. 
cloth,  372  pp.    $1.50. 

Retail  Price.  Introduction.       Exchange. 

Schuyler'*  Complete  Algebra  Key  $1/25)           $1.50  $1.13                    $  .75 

Schuyler's  Blements  of  Geometry,        •             1.AO  1.13 

Schuyler's  Trigonometry  and  mensuration,  1.50  1.13 

BUFFET'S  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Extracts  from  French  Literature:  Select  Readings  to  accompany 
the  Authors  French  Method.  By  F.  Duffet,  Professor  of  Languages. 
Member  of  the  "  Association  Polytechnique,"  Paris. 

The  selections  are  carefully  made,  with  a  view  of  interesting  the  reader,  and 
also  of  introducing  him  to  the  best  French  literature — both  prose  and  poetry; 
of  acquainting  him  with  its  beauties,  and  with  those  delicate  shades  of  expres- 
sion which  render  the  French  language  so  elegant.  Abridged  biographical 
sketches  and  lists  of  the  best  works  of  each  author  represented.  12  mo.,  cloth. 
108  pp.    $1.00. 

DUFFET 'S  FRENCH  COURSE. 

Doflet'n  French  Method  Part  1* 
Buffet's  French  Method  Part  II, 
Key  to  Duflet'a  French  Method,  I  and  II, 
Duffel's  French  Literature, 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  BLANKS. 

A  number  of  Blank  Forms  and  Reports  recommended  in  Payne's  Chapter's 
on  School  Supervision  have  been  published  separately  for  the  use  of  Teachers* 
Principals  and  Superintendents.    Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  Price  List. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


Retail. 

Introduction. 

Exchange 
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.75 

•SO 

1.00 

.75 

•50 

.75 

.75 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Oshkosh*  Fall  Term  opens  Tuesday,  Aug.  29. 
WMtewater,  "  "  «         Aug.  29. 

Hirer  Falls,    "  "       Wednesday,  Aug.  30. 

PlatteYille      "  «  Tuesday,  Sept.  5. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regulations 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representatives  in 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which  any 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the  nomi- 
nation shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such  candi- 
dates may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodily 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  cer- 
tificate setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  such 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board. 

3.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  in 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  History  and 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  School 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  as  tha 
President  may  lequire  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  subscribing  to 
following  declaration : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Norma] 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  th« 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Presi 
dent  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  sucL 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved.  ^  ._ 

The  Terms  of  Hoard  at  each  locality  are  moderate. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 

President  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville.    President  Oliver  Abet,  at  Whitewater 
President  George  S.  Albbe,  at  Oshkosh.    President  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River  Fal/p. 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Oshkosh*  Spring  Term  closes  Thursday,  June  15. 
WMtewater,  "  "  «  June  22. 

Hirer  Falls,    "  "  «  June  22. 

Plattevllle      "  "  "  June  29. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regulatwra 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representatives  a 
'the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which  say 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President  urf 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendeairf 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the  nom- 
nation  shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such  candi- 
dates may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodflf 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  cer- 
tificate setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  sreh 

•  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  8ea*> 
•tary  of  the  Board. 

3.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Norail . 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  it 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  History  ui 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  School 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  maybe  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  as  the 
President  may  lequire  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  alter  subscribing  to 
following  declaration : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Noras! 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  te 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  tfca 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Pftri* 
dent  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  sock 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

The  Terms  of  Hoard  at  each  locality  are  moderate* 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Eh* 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 

President  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville.    President  Oliver  Abet,  at  Whitewster. 
President  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh.    President  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River  Fslk 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

For  one  of  the  Most  Popular  and  beautiful  Book*  Published. 

VIM  ttteto*y  «l  fN»  ftautty, 

PYont  its  Discovery  by  Columbus  to  the  Celebration  of  its  Centen- 
nial Anniversary  of  its  Declaration  of  Independence:  ££? 
— BMifRAonie —  ml 
An  account  of  its  Discdvery,  Narratives  of  the  struggles  ofitseaV-     ■ 
ly  Settlers,  Sketches  of  its  Heroes,  the  History  of  the  War  for  Jj 
Independence  and  the  War  for  Nationality,  its  Industrial  Vic-  2 
tone's  arid  a  Record  of  its  Whole  Progress  as  a  Nation.  •? 
The  Bod*  is  ftiVided  into  two  parts.    Part  I  is  "The  Story  of  the 
Colonies,  from  Infancy  to  Independence*    Part  II  is  "The  ti| 
Story  of  the  Nation  :  its  Birth,  Convicts,  and  Triumphs."  P 
Written  in*  a  Picturesque  and  Winning  style  S 

BY  ABBY  SAGE  BIOttA&B&Off.  B 

Published  by  H.  O.  Houghton  A  Co.,  Boston.    The  Biverside  Press,  & 
Cambridge,  Mass.  S 

The  demand  for  this  book  shows  it  to  have  hit  the  mark.    Three  £ 

edition*  already  sold.    It  is  beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated  ° 

by  upwards  of  300  original  engravings  by  the  best  artists  in  the  M 

world.    The  engravings  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  Buildings  S 

and  Grounds  are  full  and  complete.  ^j 

The  book  contains  over  600  royal  octavo  pages,  clearly  printed  M 

on  toned  super-calendered  paper  and  superbly  bound  by  the  cele-  ^ 

brated  "Riverside  Press."    It  is/ar  superior  to  most  Subscription  *^ 

books,  the  paper  alone  costing  twice  that  ordinarily  used.  O 

It  is  a  work  that  all  teachers  will  endorse.    It  is  already  en-  S 

dofsed  and  highly  recommended  by  leading  educators,  and  the  +% 

religious  and  secular  press.    There  is  no  history  of  our  country 

similar  to  this  in  style  and  arrangement    The  author,  like  "Peter  g 

Parley,"  strikes  a  popular  chord,  and  the  style  is  so  fascinating  ^ 

that  all,  both  old  and  young,  who  begin  the  work,  refuse  to  lay  *m 

it  down  until  it  is  completed.    It  has  been  written  with  enthusi-  3 

asm ;  is  animated  and  truthtul,  and  as  attractive  as  a  bright  story  Q 

or  romance. 

_  But  no  description  here  can  do  justice  to  the  wdrk.  Send  at  Mj 
once  for  circulars.  Agents  And  it  Me  book  to  sell.  One  reports  3 
23  orders  in  31  calls ;  another  105  in  150  calls.  A  lady  teacher  in  g 
a  western  College  took  14  orders  the  first  day,  then  threW  up  her  f4 
situation  to  devote  her  full  tithe  to  the  cauvass.  Another  sold  52* 
in,  a  village  of  1000.  A  minister  65  vears  of  age  in  three  days  sold  Rta 
40  copies,  calling  on  50  persons,  etc.,  etc.  n) 

We  want  teachers  and  others  capable  of  appreciating  a  bea"0ti-  = 
ful,go.od  book,  to  engage  with  us  in  the  sale  of  the  W6rk.    For 
full  information— terms,  territory,  &.,  address 

W.  M.  STARR  A  CO., 

116  Monroe  8treet,  CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Publishers  for  the  Northwest. 
W5F*P-  8.  Read  carefully  the  other  pagcUB* 


The  National  Series. 

THIS  SERIES,  numbering  nearly  400  volumes,  is  the  most  extensive,  the  most 
complete  in  every  branch  of  instruction,  the  most  uniformly  excellent,  and  the 
most  universally  popular  Series  of  School  and  College  Text-Books  ever  issued  by  a 
single  publishing  house.    It  includes  among  others  the  following: 


Standard  Books  of  National  Series. 

Parker  &  Watson's  National  Readers. 

Parker  &  Watson's  National  Spellers. 

Monteith  &  McNally's  Geographies. 

Davies'  Complete  Mathematics 

Clark's  English  Grammars. 

Emma  Wlllard's  Histories. 

Beers's  Round-hand  Penmanship. 

Peck's  Ganot's  Philosophy. 

Jarvls's  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health. 

Porter's  Chemistries. 

Wood's  Botanies. 

Cleveland's  Compendlums  or  Literature. 

Pujol's  French  Course. 

Chapman's  American  Drawing. 


Newest  Books  of  National  Series. 

Watson's  Independent  Readers. 

Watson's  Independent  Spellers. 

Momelth's  Independent  Geography. 

Peck's  Short  Arithmetics. 

Clark's  Brief,  and  Normal  Grammar. 

Barnes's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States. 

Steele's  14  Weeks  Course  in  each  Science. 

Wood's  Botanist  and  Florist. 

Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy. 

Woman's  French  Echo. 

Worman's  German  Series. 

Searing's  Virgil's  iEneid. 

Jepson  s  Music  Readers. 

Folsom's  Logical  Book-keeping. 


The  whole  crowned  by  the  unique  collection  of  professional  manuals  known  as 

THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  LIBRARY. 

In  30  volumes,  headed  by  Page's  ••  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 
A  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  PttiCE  List  of  all  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.'s  Publications  will  be  sent 

free  to  the  address  of  any  Teacher  or  8cbool  Officer  applying  for  it. 
The  "National  Teachers'  monthly"  commands  in  its  editor  and  contributors  the  best  protea- 

tional  talent  the  country  affords.   Subscription,  $1 .00  per  annum . 

A.  S.  BARNES  A  COMPANY,  Educational  Publishers, 

111  Sc  113  William  Street,  113  6c  US  State  Street,  112  Camp  Street, 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  HEW  ORLEANS. 


ftittfjgifg  *f  win***!?!** 


This  institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments  : 

C0LLE8E  OF  ARTO. 

Fire  Departments.    General  Science,  Agriculture,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  Military  Science. 

00LLE0E  OF  LETTERS. 

Two  Departments.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  is  equivalent 
to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country. 

MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

•UI-FRESHMEN  600RSE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  University. 

LAW  S0H00L. 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  Instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  the  Assay- 
ing of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  AUeghanies. 

A  QUANTITATIVE  LAR0RAT0RY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  Depar 
ments  of  Science. 

LIRRARIEI. 
are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES. 

THE  CURRENT  EXPENSES 

are  less  than  In  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.   One  student  from  each  Assembly  district,  and  all 
graduates  of  graded  schools  ot  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TUITION. 

The  institution  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Professors  and  Teaca- 

ers,  and  Is,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  

For  further  information,  apply  to  JOHN  BASCOM, 

Madison,  June  4,  !S76.  PntktonL 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Oshkosh*  Fall  Term  opens  Tuesday,  Aug.  29. 
Whitewater,  "  "  «         Aug.  29. 

River  Falls,    "  "       Wednesday,  Aug.  30. 

Platteville     "  "  Tuesday,  Sept  5. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION, 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regulations* 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representatives  in 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which  any 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the  nomi- 
nation shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such  candi- 
dates may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodily 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  cer- 
tificate setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of.  such 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board. 

3.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Normal! 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  in* 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  History  andF 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  Schooft 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  as  the- 
President  may  lequire  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  subscribing  to* 
following  declaration : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal! 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  such 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

The  Terms  of  Hoard  at  each  locality  are  moderate* 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 

President  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville.    President  Oliver  Arrt,  at  Whitewater. 
President  George  8.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh.    President  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River  Palls. 


THE 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

IS  THE  VERY  BEST  ROUTE  TO 

CHICAGO*  NEW    YORK,  NEW    ENGLAND,  THE   CANADAS, 
and  all  EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  POINTS. 


It  is  the  only  Northwestern  Line  connecting  in  same  depot  in  Chicago 
•with  any  of  tlie  great  Eastern  or  Southern  Lines,  and  is  the  most  con 
veniently  located  with  reference  to  reaching  any  Depot,  Hotel  or  Place  o 
jbusiness  in  that  city. 

Chicago  Depot: — Corner  Canal  and  West  Madison  Sts.  Horse  Car 
jand  Stage  Lines  for  all  parts  of  the  City,  constantly  passing. 

Chicago  Citt  Office: — 61  and  63  Clark  Street. 


This  is  the  only  line  via  Milwaukee  to  Chicago,  and  the  only  line  to  Si 
jPaul  and  Minneapolis  through  the  valley  of  ttie 

UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER, 

famous  for  its  grand  scenery;  or,  via  Prairie  du  Chien  and  the  splendid 
country  of 

.Northern.  Iowa  arid  Central  Minnesota. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  MADISON. 

EASTERN  TRAINS: 

LEAVE.  ABRIYK. 

^Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Express    -       -       -        1:50  a.  m.        1:40  a-  i 
"  "         "  "  -    7:30  a.m.        6:10  p.  & 

"  "         "  "  11:00  a.m.        9:45  p.  i 

WESTERN  TRAINS. 

LEAVE.  ARRIVl 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Express         -        -        1 :50  a.  m.        1 :40  a.  1 
Prairie  du  Chien  Express  -       -       -       -6:30  p.m.      10:50  a.  1 

MADISON  AND  PORTAGE  LINE, 
For  Sparta,  La  Crosse,  Winona,  and  River  Towns,  to  St.  Paul  a* 

Minneapolis: 
Leave  3:15  p.  m.  Arrive  10:05  a.  m. 


This  road  is  provided  with  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for  safety  &■ 

comfort  in  cars;  with  steel  rail  track,  heavy  gravel  ballast,  and  amp 

movtie  power. 

F  A.  V.  H.  CARPENTER, 

I*  I>.  STONE,  Agent,  Madison.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent 


The  National  Series. 

rPHI8  SERIES,  numbering  nearly  400  volumes,  is  tbe  most  extensive,  the  most 
±  complete  in  every  branch  of  instruction,  the  most  uniformly  excellent,  and  the 
most  universally  popular  Series  of  School  and  College  Text-Books  ever  issued  by  a 
single  publishing  house.    It  includes  among  others  the  following: 

Standard  Books  of  Motional  Series.   I    Newest  Books  of  National  Series. 

Parker  &  Watson's  National  Readers.  '        Watson's  Independent  Renders. 

Parker  &  Watson's  National  Spellers.  Watson's  Independent  Spellers. 


Davles'  Complete  Mathematics  Peck's  Sbort  Arithmetics. 

Clark's  English  Grammars.  i  -lark's  Brief,  and  Normal  Grammar. 

Emma  Wlllard's  Histories.  Barnes's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States. 

Beers's  Bound-hand  Penmanship.  Steele's  14  Weeks  Course  in  each  Science. 

Peck's  Ganot's  Philosophy.  Wood's  Botanist  and  Florist. 

Jarvis's  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health.  Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy. 

Porter's  Chemistries.  Worman's  French  Echo. 

Wood's  Botanies.  Worman's  German  Series. 

Cleveland's  Compendlums  of  Literature.  Searing's  Virgil's  jfSneid. 

Pujol's  French  Course.  Jepson's  Music  Beauers. 

Chapman's  American  Drawing.  <        Folsom's  Logical  book-keeping. 

The  whole  crowned  by  the  unique  collection  of  professional  manuals  known  a> 

THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  LIBRARY. 

In  30  volumes,  headed  by  Page's  ••  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 
A  Descriptive  cataloode  and  Price  List  of  all  A.  8.  Barnes  A  Co.'s  Publications  will  be  sent 
free  to  the  address  of  any  Teacher  or  School  Officer  applying  for  it. 

The  4* National  teachers*  Monthly"  commands  in  its  editor  and  contributors  the  best  profes- 
sional talent  the  country  affords.    Subscription,  $1.00  per  annum. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  Educational  Publishers, 

111  Sc  113  William  Street,  113  6c  115  State  Street,  112  Camp  Street, 

NEW  YORK.  CHICA00.  NEW  ORLEANS. 


This  Institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments  : 

80LLE8E  OF  ARTS. 

Five  Departments.    General  Science,  Agriculture,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  Military  Science. 

C8LLE6E  OF  LETTERS. 

Two  Departments.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  tbe  course  of  study  i»  equivalent 
to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  In  the  country. 

MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SON-FRESHMEN  COURSE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  University. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Judge  P.  L.  8POONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  instruction  In  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  aud  the  Assay- 
ing of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  Alleghanles. 

A  QUANTITATIVE  UN0NAT0RY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  Depart 
ments  of  Science. 

LIRRARIES. 
are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES. 

THE  00RRENT  EXPENSES 

are  less  than  In  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.    One  student  from  each  Assembly  district,  and  all 
graduates  of  graded  schools  ol  tbe  State  who  pass  tbe  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FNEE  TUITION. 

The  institution  is  under  the  Immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Professors  and  Teach- 
ers, and  is,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  

For  further  information,  apply  to  JOHN  B  ASCOM, 

Madison,  June  4,  J 876.  President. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES: 

EMBODYING   THE  BEST  TEACHING  METHODS;  INDORSED  BT 
LEADING  EDUCATORS;  USED  IN  THE  BEST  SCHOOLS. 

The  Best  Books  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

McGuffey'8  Headers  and  Speller,  Harvey's  Language  Lessons.  Hepburn's  Rhetoric, 

Harvey's  Readers  and  Spel  er,  Harvey's  English  Grammars.  Ptnneo's  ComposUfem. 

Ray's  Arithmetic  and  Algebras,  Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship,  Evan's  Geometry, 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics,  Venable's  U.  8.  History,  Norton's  Physios, 

White's  Graded  School  xrlthme-  Eclectic  Classical  Series,  Brown's  Physiology, 

tics.  Duffet's  French  Method,  Schuyler's  Logic, 
Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra,  Andrews's  Constitution  of  United  Thalheimer's  Histories, 
Schuyler's  Trigonometry,                       States,  Tayne's   School  Super- 
Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies,  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners.  vision. 


IMPORTANT  PUBUCATIONS  JUST  ISSUED. 

|3BThe  Prices  qaoted  are : 

I.  regular  Retail  Price.  II.  Introduction  PBicE-For  first  introduction  into 
schools  where  not  already  in  une.  III.  Exchange  Price  (one-hatf  retail  price)— For  first 
introduction  into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  books  of  other  series  in  use  in 
the  schools. 

Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent  post-paid  by 
mail,  to  teachers  or  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  Price. 

SCHUYLER'S  GEOMETRY. 

Elements  of  Geometry;  With  Exercises  for  Students,  and  an  In- 
troduction to  Modern  Geometry.  By  A.  Schtjyleb,  LL.,  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Baldwin  University,  Author  of  Complete  Algebra,  &c.  12mo., 
cloth,  372pp.    $1.50. 

Retail  Price.  Introduction.       Exchange. 

Schnyler'a  Complete  Algebra  Key  $1.26)           $1.50  $1.13                   $.75 

Schnyler'sBlemenU  of  Geometry*        "             1*50  1.18 

Schuyler's  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration,  1.50  1.13 

PUFFERS  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Extracts  from  French  Literature:  Select  Readings  to  accompany 
the  Authors  French  Method.  By  F.  Duffet,  Professor  of  Languages, 
Member  of  the  "  Association  Polytechnique,"  Paris. 

The  selections  are  carefully  made,  with  a  view  of  interesting  the  reader,  and 
also  of  introducing  him  to  the  best  French  literature — both  prose  and  poetry; 
of  acquainting  him  with  its  beauties,  and  with  those  delicate  shades  of  expres- 
sion which  render  the  French  language  so  elegant.  Abridged  biographical 
sketches  and  lists  of  the  best  works  of  each  author  represented.  J 2  mo.,  cloth, 
168  pp.    $1.00. 

I>UFFET>S  FRENCH  COURSE. 

Dvftet'n  French  method  Part  I, 
Dnflet'n  French  Method  Part  II, 
Key  to  DnAet's  French  Method,  I  and  11% 
DuJTet's  French  Llteratare,  -  - 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  BLANKS. 

A  number  of  Blank  Forms  and  Reports  recommended  in  Payne's  Chapter's 
on  School  Supervision  have  been  published  separately  for  the  use  of  Teachers, 
Principals  and  Superintendents.    Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  Price-List 

WILSON,  HINKLE&CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


Recall. 

Introduction. 
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THE 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

IS  THE  VEET  BEST  EOUTE  TO 
CHICAGO.  NEW    YORK,  NEW    ENGLAND,  THE  CANADAS, 
and  all  EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  POINTS. 


It  is  the  only  Northwestern  Line  connecting  in  same  depot  in  Chicago 
with  any  of  the  great  Eastern  or  Southern  Lines,  and  is  the  most  con- 
veniently located  with  reference  to  reaching  any  Depot,  Hotel  or  Place  of 
business  in  that  city. 

Chicago  Depot: — Corner  Canal  and  West  Madison  Sts.  Horse  Cars 
and  Stage  Lines  for  all  parts  of  the  City,  constantly  passing. 

Chicago  City  Office: — 61  and  63  Clark  Street. 


This  is  the  only  line  via  Milwaukee  to  Chicago,  and  the  only  line  to  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  through  the  valley  of  the 

UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER, 

famous  for  its  grand  scenery;  or,  via  Prairie  du  Chien  and  the  splendid 
country  of 

Northern  Iowa  and  Central  Minnesota. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  MADISON. 

EASTERN  TRAINS: 

leave.  arrive. 

Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Express    -        -        -        1:50  a.  M.  1:40  a  m 

-    7:30  a.  m.  6:10  p.  m. 

4 ...      H:00a.m.  9:45  p.m. 

WESTERN  TRAINS. 

•  LEAVE.  ARRIVE. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Express         -        -        1:50  a.m.        1:40  a.m. 
Prairie  du  Chien  Express  -        -        -        -6:30  p.m.      10:50  a!  m! 

MADISON  AND  PORTAGE  LINE, 
For  Sparta,  La  Crosse,  Winona,  and  River  Towns,  to  St.  Paul  and 

Minneapolis: 
Leave  3:15  p.  m.  Arrive  10:05  a.  m. 


This  road  is  provided  with  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for  safety  and 
comfort  in  cars;  with  steel  rail  track,  heavy  gravel  ballast,  and  ample 
movtie  power. 

A.  V.  H.  CARPENTER, 

I*  I>.  STONE,  Agent,  Madison.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Oshkosh*  Spring  Term  closes  Thursday,  June  15. 
Whitewater,  "  "  «  June  22. 

Riyer  Falls,    "  "  "  June  22. 

Platteville      "  "  "  June  29. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regulations 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representatives  in 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which  any 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the  nomi- 
nation shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such  candi- 
dates may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  yeans  of  age,  of  sound  bodily 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  cer- 
tificate setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  such 

•  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board. 

3.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  in 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  History  and 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  School 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  as  the 
President  may  lequire  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  subscribing  to 
following  declaration  : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  such 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

27ie  Terms  of  Hoard  at  each  locality  are  moderate. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 

President  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville.    President  Oliver  Arey,  at  Whitewater. 
President  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh.    President  W.  D.  Parser,  at  River  Falls. 
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SALESMEN  WANTED 

For  one  of  the  Most  Popular' and  beautiful  Books  Published. 

Vti;  HSitwy  it  <Mif  Q«itttey» 

i^rom  tf*  Discovery  by  Columbus  to  the  Celebration  of  its  Centen- 
nial Anniversary  of  its  Declaration  of  Independence: 
— mfrtuonie  — - 

An  Account  of  its  DiscoVery,  Narratives  of  the  struggles  ofiwear- 
ly  Settlers,  Sketches  of  its  Heroes,  the  History  of  the  War  for 
Independence  and  the  War  for  Nationality,  its  Industrial  Vic 
tones  drid  a  Record  of  its  Whole  Progress  as  a  Nation. 

The  Bool?  is  ftWlded  into  two  parts:  Part  I  is  "The  Story  of  the 
Colonies,  froni  To  fancy  to  Independence."  Part  II  is  "The 
Story  of  the  Nation  :  its  Birth,  Conflicts,  and  Triumphs.91 

Written  in*  a  Picturesque  and  Winning  style 

BY  ABBT  SAGE  RIUHAkDSON, 

Published  by  H.  O.  Houghton  db  Co.,  Boston.    The  Riverside  Press,  H 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  demand  for  this  book  shows  it  to  have  hit  the  mark.  Three 
editions  already  sold.  It  is  beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated 
by  upwards  of  300  original  engravings  by  the  best  artists  in  the  M 
world.  The  engravings  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  Buildiugs  S 
and  Grounds  are  full  and  complete.  ^ 

The  book  cou tains  over  600  royal  octavo  pages,  clearly  printed  M 
on  toned  super-calendered  paper  and  superbiy  bound  by  the  cele-  ^ 
orated  "Riverside  Pres*."  It  is  far  superior  to  moot  subscription  "^ 
books,  the  paper  alone  costing  twice  that  ordinarily  used.  O 

It  is  a  Work  that  all  teachers  will  endorse.  It  is  already  en-  8 
dorsed  and  highly  recommended  by  leading  educators,  and  the  #3 
religious  and  secular  press.  There  is  no  history  of  our  country 
similar  to  this  in  style  and  arrangement.  The  author,  like  "Peter  g 
Parley ,w  strikes  a  popular  chord,  and  the  style  is  so  fascinating  ^ 
that  all,  both  old  and  young,  who  begin  the  work,  refuse  to  lay  »g 
it  down  until  it  is  completed.  It  has  been  written  with  enthusi-  U 
aim :  is  animated  and  truthful,  and  as  attractive  as  a  bright  story  Q 
or  romance.    . 

But  no  description  here  can  do  justice  to  the  wdrk.  Send  at  Jd| 
once  for  circulars.  Agents  And  it  the  book  to  sell.  One  reports  o 
23  orders  in  31  calls ;  another  105  in  150  calls.  A  lady  teacher  in  g 
a  western  College  took  14  orders  the  first  day,  then  threw  up  her  f4 
situation  to  devote  her  full  time  to  the  cau  vass.    Another  sold  52  * 

S  a  village  of  1000.    A  minister  65  vears  of  age  in  three  days  sold  hta 
copies,  calling  on  50  persons,  etc.,  etc.  n) 

We  want  teachers  and  others  capable  of  appreciating  a  bea'titi-™ 
ful,  good  book,  to  engage  with  us  in  the  sale  of  the  Wdrk.    For 
full  Information— terms,  territory,  &.,  address 

W.  M.  STARR  .&  CO., 

116  Monroe  8tre#t,  CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Publishers  for  the  NoYlkmmt. 
I§F*P-  8.  Bead  carefully  the  other  page.USM 


The  National  Series. 

THIS  SERIES,  numbering  nearly  400  volumes,  is  the  most  extensive,  the  most 
complete  in  every  branch  of  instruction,  the  most  uniformly  excellent,  and  the 
most  universally  popular  Series  of  School  and  College  Text-Books  ever  issued  by  a 
single  publishing  house.    It  includes  among  others  the  following: 


Standard  Books  of  National  Series. 

Parker  &  Watson's  National  Readers. 
Parker  ft  Watson's  National  Spellers. 


Monteith  &  HcN ally's  Geographies 
Davles'  Complete  Matbema' 
Clark's  English  Grammars, 


Newest  Books  of  National  Series. 

Watson's  Independent  Readers. 

Watson's  Independent  Spellers. 

Monielth's  Independent  Geography. 

Peck's  Short  Arithmetics. 

Clark's  Brief,  and  Normal  Grammar. 

Barnes's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States. 

Steele's  14  Weeks  Course  In  each  Science. 

Wood's  Botanist  and  Florist. 

Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy. 

Woman's  French  Echo. 

Worman's  German  Series. 

Searing's  Virgil's  JEneid. 

Jepson's  Music  Readers. 

Folsom's  Logical  Book-keeping. 

The  whole  crowned  by  the  unique  collection  of  professional  manuals  known  as 


Emma  Wll lard's  Histories. 

Beers's  Round-hand  Penmanship. 

Peck's  Ganot's  Philosophy. 

Jarvls's  Physiology  ana  Laws  of  Health. 

Porter's  Chemistries. 

Wood's  Botanies. 

Cleveland's  Compendlums  of  Literature. 

Pujol's  French  Course. 

Chapman's  American  Drawing. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  LIBRARY. 

In  30  volumes,  headed  by  Page's  ••  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 
A  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Pkice  List  of  all  A.  8.  Barnes  ft  Co.' s  Publications  will  be  sent 
free  to  the  address  of  any  Teacher  or  School  Officer  applying  for  It. 

The  "National  Teachers'  Monthly'1  commands  in  lis  editor  and  contributors  the  best  profes- 
sional talent  the  country  affords.   Subscription,  $1.00  per  annum. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  Educational  Publishers, 

111  Sc  113  William  Street,  113  *  115  State  Street,  112  Camp  Street, 

NEW  YORK.  OHICAOO.  NEW  ORLEANS. 


*iftf £if g  *$  wi.«#>*ssi*> 


This  institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments  : 

C0LLE6E  OF  ARTS. 

Five  Departments.    General  Science,  Agriculture,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  Military  Science. 

COHERE  OF  LETTERS. 

Two  Departments.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  is  equivalent 
to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country. 

MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SOR-FRESHMEH  600RSE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  In  the  University. 

LAW  SCHOOL 

Judge  P.  L.  8POONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  instruction  In  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  the  Assay- 
ing of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

A  QUANTITATIVE  LABORATORY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  Depar 
ments  of  Science. 

IIRRAMES. 
are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES. 

THE  CURRENT  EXPENSES 

are  less  than  In  other  Institutions  of  equal  grade.    One  student  from  each  Assembly  district,  and  all 
graduates  of  graded  schools  of  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TUITION. 

The  Institution  is  under  the  Immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Professors  and  Teach- 
ers, and  Is,  In  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 
For  further  information,  apply  to  JOHN  B ASCOM, 

Madison,  June  4,  !87d.  PvMklenL 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Oshkosh*  Fall  Term  opens  Tuesday,  Aug.  29. 
Whitewater,  "  "  «         Aug.  29. 

River  Falls,    "  "       Wednesday,  Aug.  30. 

Platteville     "  "  Tuesday,  Sept  5. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION, 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regulations* 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representatives  in 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which  any 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the  nomi- 
nation shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such  candi- 
dates may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodily 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  cer- 
tificate setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of.  such 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board. 

3.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  NormaP 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  in* 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  History  and? 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  Schooft 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  as  the- 
President  may  lequire  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  subscribing  to* 
following  declaration : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  NormaK 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  such 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

The  Terms  of  Hoard  at  each  locality  are  moderate. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 

President  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville.    President  Oliver  Arey,  at  Whitewater. 
President  George  8.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh.    President  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River  Palls. 


THE 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

RAILWAY, 

IS  THE  VERY  BEST  ROUTE  TO 

CHICAGO,  NEW    YORK,  NEW    ENGLAND,  THE   CANADAS, 
and  all  EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  POINTS. 


It  is  the  only  Northwestern  Line  connecting  in  same  depot  in  Chicago 
with  any  of  the  great  Eastern  or  Southern  Lines,  and  is  the  most  con- 
veniently located  with  reference  to  reaching  any  Depot,  Hotel  or  Place  of 
jbusiness  in  that  city.  < 

Chicago  Depot: — Corner  Canal  and  West  Madison  Sts.  Horse  Cars 
jand  Stage  Lines  for  all  parts  of  the  City,  constantly  passing. 

Chicago  City  Office:— 61  and  63  Clark  Street. 


This  is  the  only  line  via  Milwaukee  to  Chicago,  and  the  only  line  to  St. 
jPaul  and  Minneapolis  through  the  valley  of  ttie 

UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER, 

famous  for  its  grand  scenery;  or,  via  Prairie  du  Chien  and  the  splendid 
country  of 

Northern  Iowa  and  Central  Minnesota, 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  MADISON. 

EASTERN  TRAINS: 

LEAVE.  arrive. 

Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Express   -                        1:50  a.m.  1:40  a.m. 

"           "         u            "             -                    7:30  a.m.  6:10  p.m. 

"           "                       "                                 11:00  a.  m.  9:45  p.  m. 

WESTERN  TRAINS. 

LEAVE.  ARRIVE. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Express         -        -        1:50  a.m.        1:40  a.m. 
Prairie  du  Chien  Express  -       -       -       -    6:30  p.  m.      10:50  a.  m. 

MADISON  AND  PORTAGE  LINE, 
For  Sparta,  La  Crosse,  Winona,  and  River  Towns,  to  St.  Paul  and 

Minneapolis: 
Leave  3:15  p.  m.  Arrive  10:05  a.  m. 


This  road  is  provided  with  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for  safety  and 

comfort  in  cars;  with  steel  rail  track,  heavy  gravel  ballast,  and  ample 

movtie  power. 

P  A.  V.  H.  CARPENTER, 

Ij.  I>.  STONE,  Agent,  Madison.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 


The  National  Series. 

rPHI8  SERIES,  numbering  nearly  400  volumes,  is  the  most  extensive,  the  moat 
±  complete  in  every  branch  of  instruction,  the  most  uniformly  excellent,  and  the 
moat  universally  popular  Series  of  School  and  College  Text-Books  ever  issued  by  a 
single  publishing  house.    It  includes  among  others  the  following: 

Standard  Books  of  National  Series,   i    Newest  Books  of  National  Series. 

Parker  &  Watson's  National  Readers.  Watson's  Independent  Readers. 

Parker  &  Watson's  National  Spellers.  Watson's  Independent  Spellers. 

Monteith  &,  «cN ally's  Geographies.  Monieltb's  Independent  Geography. 

Davles*  Complete  Mathematics  Peck's  Short  Arithmetics. 

Clark's  English  Grammars.  *  -lark's  Brier,  and  Normal  Grammar. 

Emma  Wlliard's  Histories.  Barnes's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States. 

Beers's  Round-hand  Penmanship.  Steele's  14  Weeks  Course  in  each  Science. 

Peck's  Ganot's  Philosophy.  Wood's  Botanist  and  Florist. 

Jarvls's  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health.  Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy. 

Porter's  Chemistries.  Worman's  French  Echo. 

Wood's  Botanies.  Worman's  German  Series. 

Cleveland's  Compendium*  of  Literature.  Searing's  Virgil's  ^neid. 

Pujol's  French  Course.  Jepson's  Music  Readers. 

Chapman's  American  Drawing.  <        Folsom's  Logical  book-keeping. 

The  whole  crowned  by  the  unique  collection  of  professional  manuals  known  as 

THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  LIBRARY. 

In  30  volumes,  headed  by  Page's  ••  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 
A  Descriptive  catalogue  and  Price  List  of  all  A.  8.  Barnes  &  Co.'s  Publications  will  be  sent 
free  to  the  address  of  any  Teacher  or  School  Officer  applying  for  it. 

The  '* National  Teachers'  Monthly"  commands  in  its  editor  and  contributors  the  best  profes- 
sional talent  the  country  affords.    Subscription,  $1.00  per  annum. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  Educational  Publishers, 

111  Sc  113  William  Street,  113  St  115  State  Street,  112  Camp  Street, 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  NEW  ORLEANS. 


This  institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments  : 

60LLEBE  OF  ARTS. 

Five  Departments.    General  Science,  Agriculture,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  Military  Sci'-nce. 

GOLLEQE  OF  LETTERS. 

Two  Departments.   ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  course  of  study  1*  equivalent 
to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country. 

MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek. 

SOI-FRESNMEN  BOURSE. 

This  embraces  two  vears  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  Instruction  In  the  University. 

LAW  SBN00L. 

Judge  P.  L.  8POONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  Laboratories  for  Instruction  In  Analytical  Chemistry,  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  the  Assay- 
ing of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  west  of  the  Allegnanles. 

A  QUANTITATIVE  LABORATORY 

has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  In  the  different  Depart 
ments  of  Science. 

LIBRARIES. 
are  open  to  students,  without  charge,  containing  more  than  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES. 

THE  60RRENT  EXPENSES 

are  less  than  in  other  Institutions  of  equal  grade.    One  student  from  each  Assembly  district,  and  all 
graduates  of  graded  schools  ol  the  State  who  pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TUITION. 

The  Institution  is  under  the  Immediate  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-six  Professors  and  Teach- 
ers, and  is,  In  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  

For  further  Information,  apply  to  JOHN  B  ASCOM, 

Madison,  June  4, 18W.  President, 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES: 

EMBODYING   THE  BEST  TEACHING  METHODS;  INDORSED  BY 
LEADING  EDUCATORS;  USED  IN  THE  BEST  SCHOOLS. 

The  Best  Books  at  the  Lowest  Pi-iees. 

McGuffey's  Readers  and  Speller,  Harvey's  Language  Lessons,  Hepburn's  Rhetoric, 

Harvey's  Readers  and  Spel  er,  Harvey's  English  Grammars.  Pinneo's  Composition. 

Ray's  Arithmetic  and  Algebras,  Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship,  Evan's  Geometry, 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics,  Vena  Me*  8  U.  8.  History,  Norton's  Physios, 

White's  Graded  8chool  xrithme-  Eclectic  Classical  Series,  Brown's  Physiology, 

tics.  Dnffet'B  French  Method,  Schuyler's  Logic. 
Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra,  Andrews's  Constitution  of  United  Thalneimer's  Histories. 
Schuyler's  Trigonometry,                       States,  Payne's   School  Super- 
Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies,  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners.  vision. 


IMPORTANT  PUBIJCATTON8  JUST  ISSUED. 

fj?  The  Prices  quoted  are : 

I.  regular  Retail  Price.  II.  Introduction  PRiCE-Por  first  introduction  Into 
schools  where  not  already  in  we.  III.  Exchange  Price  (one-hatf  rHaU  pric*>-Vor  flwt 
introduction  into  schools  in  exchange  ft.r  the  corresponding  old  books  of  other  series  in  use  in 
the  schools. 

Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  flrst  Introduction,  sent  post-paid  by 
mall,  to  teachers  or  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  Price. 

SCHUYLER'S  GEOMETRY, 

Elements  of  Geometry;  With  Exercises  for  Students,  and  an  In- 
troduction to  Modern  Geometry.  By  A.  Schutleb,  LL.,  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Baldwin  University,  Author  of  Complete  Algebra,  &c  12mo., 
cloth,  372pp.    $1.50. 

Retail  Price.  Introduction.       Exchange. 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra  Key  $1.25)           $1.50  $1.13                   $  .75 

Schuyler's  Element*  of  Geometry*        -             1.50  1.13 

Schuyler'a  Trigonometry  and  Mensuratlou,  1.50  1.13 

BUFFET'S  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Extracts  from  French  Literature:  Select  Readings  to  accompany 
the  Author's  French  Method.  By  F.  Duffet,  Professor  of  Languages, 
Member  of  the  "  Association  Polytechnique,"  Paris. 

The  selections  are  carefully  made,  with  a  view  of  interesting  the  reader,  and 
also  of  introducing  him  to  the  best  French  literature — both  prose  and  poetry; 
of  acquainting  him  with  its  beauties,  and  with  those  delicate  shades  of  expres- 
sion which  render  the  French  language  so  elegant.  Abridged  biographical 
sketches  and  lists  of  the  best  works  of  each  author  represented.  12  mo.,  cloth, 
168  pp.    $1.00. 

I>UFFET'S  FRENCH  COURSE. 

Duflet'ft  French  Method  Part  I, 
Dnflet's  French  Method  Fart  II, 
Key  to  Duflet'K  French  Method,  I  and  II* 
Duflet's  French  Literature, 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  BLANKS. 

A  number  of  Blank  Forms  and  Reports  recommended  in  Payne's  Chapter's 
on  School  Supervision  have  been  published  separately  for  the  use  of  Teachers, 
Principals  and  Superintendents.    Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  Price-List 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
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Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 


IS  THE  VEEY  BEST  ROUTE  TO 
CHICAGO,  NEW    YORK,  NEW    ENGLAND,  THE  CANADAS, 
and  all  EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  POINTS, 


It  is  the  only  Northwestern  Line  connecting  in  same  depot  in  Chicago 
with  any  of  the  great  Eastern  or  Southern  Lines,  and  is  the  most  con- 
veniently located  with  reference  to  reaching  any  Depot,  Hotel  or  Place  of 
business  in  that  city. 

Chicago  Depot: — Corner  Canal  and  West  Madison  Sts.  Horse  Cars 
and  Stage  Lines  for  all  parts  of  the  City,  constantly  passing. 

Chicago  City  Office: — 61  and  63  Clark  Street. 


This  is  the  only  line  via  Milwaukee  to  Chicago,  and  the  only  line  to  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  through  the  valley  of  the 

UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER, 

famous  for  its  grand  scenery;  or,  via  Prairie  du  Chien  and  the  splendid 
country  of 

Northern  Iowa  andCentral  Minnesota. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  MADISON. 

EASTERN  TRAINS: 

LEAVE.  ARRIVE. 

Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Express   -       -       -        1:50  a.m.  1-40  am 

...    7:30  a.m.  6:10  v'.jt'. 

11:00  a.m.  9:45  p.m. 
WESTERN  TRAINS. 

or    t>      i         ,„.  '       ,.     ^  LEAVE.  ARRIVE. 

bt.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Express         -        -        1:50  a.  m.        1:40  a.  m. 
Prairie  du  Chien  Express  -        -        -        -    6:30  p.  m.      10:50  a!  m. 

MADISON  AND  PORTAGE  LINE, 
For  Sparta,  La  Crosse,  Winona,  and  River  Towns,  to  St.  Paul  and 

Minneapolis: 
Leave  3:15  p.  m.  Arrive  10:05  a.  m. 


This  road  is  provided  with  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for  safety  and 
comfort  m  cars;  with  steel  rail  track,  heavy  gravel  ballast,  and  ample 
movtie  power. 

A.  V.  H.  CARPENTER, 

I*  I>.  STONE,  Agent,  Madison.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Oshkosh*  Spring  Term  closes  Thursday,  June  15. 
Whitewater,  "  "  «  June  22. 

River  Falls,    "  "  «  June  22. 

Platteville      "  *  "  June  29. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regulations 
for  the  admission  of  Students  to  any  State  Normal  School. 

1.  Each  Assembly  District  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representatives  in 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which  any 
Assembly  District  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  President  and 

■Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
the  County  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the  nomi- 
nation shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such  candi- 
dates may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  yeans  of  age,  of  sound  bodily 
health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive  a  cer- 
tificate setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  duplicate  of  such 
certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Superintendent,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board. 

3.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  President  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  President,  in 
the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  History  and 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  School 
in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  as  the 
President  may  lequire  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after  subscribing  to 
following  declaration : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  such 
school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

The  Terms  of  Soard  at  each  locality  are  moderate. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows : 

President  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville.    President  Oliver  Aret,  at  Whitewater. 
President  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh.    President  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River  Falls. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

For  one  of  the  Moot  Popular  and  beautiful  Books  Published. 

Hi  Btetovy  «t  ««r  <8<wrtFy» 

From  its  Discovery  by  Columbus  to  the  Celebration  of  its  Centen- 
nial Anniversary  of  its  Declaration  of  Independence:  £3 
— urtRAonre  —  qM 

An  Account  of  Us  Discovery,  Narrative*  of  tire  struggle*  of  its  eft*  ■ 
ly  Settlers,  Sketches  of  its  Heroes,  the  History  of  the  War  for  JJ 
Independence  and  the  War  for  Nationality,  its  Industrial  Vic-  m 
tories  an1  d  a  Rebord  of  its  Whole  Progress  as  a  Nation.  3 

The  BodY  Is  divided  into  two  parts:     Part  I  is  "The  Story  of  the 
Colonies,  from  Infancy  to  Independence."    Part  II  is  "The  Q 
Story  of  the  Nation  :  its  Birth,  Conflicts,  and  Triumphs."  P> 

Written  id  a  Pictbresqne  and  Winning  style  M 

BY  ABBY  SAGE  RiOHA&fi&tJff.  » 

Published  by  S.  O.  Houghton  <t  Co.,  Boston.    The  Biverside  Press,  B 
Cambridge,  Mass.  S 

The  demand  for  this  book  shows  it  to  have  hit  the  mark.  Three  g 
editions  already  sold.  It  is  beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated  ° 
by  upwards  of  300  original  engravings  by  the  best  artists  in  the  M 
world.  The  engravings  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  Buildings  C 
and  Grounds  are  full  and  complete.  2 

The  book  contains  over  600  royal  octavo  pages,  clearly  printed  M 
on  toned  super-calendered  paper  and  superbly  bound  by  the  cele-  ^ 
brited  "Riverside  Press."  It  is/ar  superior  to  most  Subscription  w> 
books,  the  paper  alone  editing  twice  that  ordinarily  used.  Q 

It  is  a  work  that  all  teachers  will  endorse.  It  is  already  en*  2 
dorsed  and  highly  recommended  by  leading  educators,  and  the  iSq 
religious  and  secular  press.  There  is  no  history  of  our  country 
similar  to  this  in  style  and  arrangement.  The  author,  like  "Peter  Q 
Parley,"  strikes  a  popular  chord,  and  the  style  is  so  fascinating  ^ 
that  all,  both  old  and  young,  who  begin  the  work,  refuse  to  lay  »a 
it  down  until  it  is  completed.  It  has  been  written  with  enthust-  9 
asm :  is  animated  and  truthlul,  and  as  attractive  as  a  bright  story  § 
or  romance. 

.But  no  description  here  can  do  justice  to  the  work.  Send  at  «rf 
once  for  circulars,  Agents  And  it  the  book  to  sell.  One  reports  3 
23  orders  in  31  calls ;  another  105  in  150  calls.  A  lady  teacher  in  g 
a  western  College  took  14  orders  the  first  day,  then  threw  up  her  ft 
situation  to  devote  her  full  time  to  the  cauvass.  Another  sold  52  * 
in,  a  village  of  1000.  A  minister  65  vears  of  age  in  three  days  sold  fcjjj 
40  copies,  calling  on  50  persons,  etc.,  etc.  nl 

We  want  teachers  ana  others  capable  of  appreciating  a  bea'0ti-  = 
ful,  good  book,  to  engage  with  us  in  the  sale  of  the  w*6rk.     For 
full  In  formation— terms,  territory,  &.,  address 

W.  M.  STARR  &  CO., 

116  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Publishers  for  the  NoYtkmmt. 
9GFP.  8.  Bead  carefully  the  other  page.-mt 


